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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY STUDIES ADJUSTMENT 
BEHAVIOR: 
L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 
ABSTRACT 


The behavioristic viewpoint in social psychology is simply that of the application of 
a naturalistic or scientific technique to the study of the processes of the adjustment of 
individuals to their environment in a social situation. The behaviorist must therefore 
study the technique of the integration of social-adjustment behavior patterns under the 
conditioning controls of environmental stimuli, and he must also analyze and classify 
the environment which provides these stimuli. (Results of this analysis of behavior 
patterns and of cultural patterns or environments indicated in the paper.) Criticisms 
of the behaviorists working in sociology and social psychology have come from those 
who prefer a traditional to a naturalistic and experimental validation of knowledge, 
from those who do not prefer traditional validation of knowledge as a procedure but 
who resent the upset of tradition and custom by experimental analysis, and by other 
minor groups as indicated. 


It is not in any sense the purpose of this paper to be controversial. 
It merely seeks humbly to present the point of view in social psy- 
chology now commonly called “behaviorism,” especially by those 
who have, or imagine they have, some quarrel with this orientation. 
Most of us who think or write from the viewpoint do not even 
trouble ourselves about the term; but since it is not inaptly chosen, 
we do not resent the appellation of “behaviorists” when it is applied 
to us. My sole excuse—and I believe it is a good one—for presenting 
this explanatory paper is that most of our critics (and especially 
those who are most active in their strictures) do not really under- 

1 This and the four papers that follow immediately after constitute the program of 


the Division on Social Psychology of the American Sociological Society and were read 
at the annual meetings in Washington, D.C., December, 1931. 
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stand what behaviorism is and, in their criticism of the behaviorists, 
frequently and literally “know not what they say.” If in this paper 
I seem to speak dogmatically for the behaviorists collectively, my 
hearers will no doubt understand that I do so because the pronouns 
“he,” “we,” and “they” are more conventional on such an occasion 
than the reiteration of the word “I.” Anyone is, of course, free to 
take as many exceptions to my interpretation as he pleases. 

Behaviorism is not a school, a clique, or a faith, but a point of view 
and a method. It assumes that the chief business of man is to secure 
and maintain a functionally effective integration of his personality, 
on the one hand, and to secure and maintain an adequate and suc- 
cessful adjustment of his personality or organism to his environment, 
on the other hand. With this behavioristic assumption as a point of 
departure, the behaviorist sets about studying the technique of these 
two processes. He finds that the integration of his personality de- 
pends primarily upon the success of his adjustment to his environ- 
ment, and also that the success of this adjustment is in no small de- 
gree dependent upon an effective integration of his personality. 
Since man appears on the scene at birth as an organism already 
integrated on a biological level, but with an adjustment to his new 
environment yet in the main to be established, the behaviorist be- 
gins with the study of the technique of this postnatal adjustment 
process. 

In the first place, the behaviorist is in no sense afflicted with the 
reluctance displayed by some social psychologists in admitting the 
existence of an environment. He sees evidence of it everywhere and 
has recently begun to study it and classify it in order the better to 
study the adjustment of the organism to it. He recognizes that the 
environment of the organism taken as a whole is external to that 
organism, but that, when portions of the organism function locally 
or non-centrally, they may respond to environment either within or 
without the organism. He also recognizes that the behavior of the 
organism, considered either as a whole or in part, is in the nature of 
responses to stimuli so-called and to internal biochemical and bio- 
physical organizations which may or may not be technically called 
“stimuli.” These total or partial organic responses he calls “be- 
havior patterns.” The behavioristic social psychologist is, of course, 
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interested in all such individual responses of the organism, but es- 
pecially in those that form part of or condition collective responses 
or are themselves conditioned by the behavior of others serving as 
stimuli. But in any case, it is always his business to study these be- 
havior responses as basic to the adjustment of the organism in a so- 
cial situation. His concern with the response of the organism to food, 
pain, temperature, sex, danger, or any other simple primary or com- 
plex derivative types of stimuli is always relative to social func- 
tioning. 

The behaviorist classifies response or behavior patterns as “‘ran- 
dom movements,” “reflexes,” “instincts,” "habits," and “tropisms.” 
The first two of these are primarily local responses; the third and 
fourth may be either local or general, but tend to be general; and the 
fifth is necessarily a response of the organism entire. The behavior- 
ist seeks to study the functioning of these behavior patterns in the 
adjustment process without preconceptions or prejudice. He finds 
that the human organism has few patterns at birth that can serve 
him directly in making effective adjustments to his social environ- 
ment, but all the patterns (the habits as yet being relatively negligi- 
ble) make valuable indirect contributions to the social adjustment 
processes. His reflexes and instincts are integrated only on an or- 
ganic, and not on a social, level, and are therefore adequate only to 
the organic needs of protection against dangerous physical impacts, 
of simple reorientation of parts of the organism, of simple vocaliza- 
tions that attract the attention of others, breathing air, swallowing 
food, digestion, circulation, excretion, and assimilation. These are 
functions that must be served before the organism can acquire habits 
of adjustment to take care of them. But since habit based on tradi- 
tion operating in and through the person of the mother and other 
attendants provides the infant with a protector and a conditioner 
of social responses, the cultural forms of behavior required in a 
social situation can await the process of habit integration. This in- 
tegration of habit or social response patterns, the behaviorist finds, 
takes place by means of what is known as the “conditioning of re- 
sponses”; and the acquired responses are built up from all five of the 
types of behavior patterns mentioned above. The behaviorist is 
aware of no other sources from which acquired behavior patterns 
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may arise. The greater complexity and adequacy of the acquired 
behavior patterns for an ever changing and growing cultural ad- 
justment situation arise from the multiple recombinations and new 
integrations that occur through the conditioning and reconditioning 
of responses. 

But the behaviorist interested in social psychology cannot pause 
with an analysis of the process of conditioning individual behavior 
patterns in social situations. He is also interested in the building-up 
of culture patterns, that is, of social or collective uniformities in be- 
havior. These cultural patterns or uniformities are, of course, built 
up from individual behavior patterns which are conditioned into a 
number of people under the control of stimuli or environmental 
conditions which are common to all of these individuals. Uniformity 
or similarity of environment will produce relative uniformity of re- 
sponse in similarly integrated organisms or personalities? The be- 
haviorist social psychologist must therefore give a great deal of at- 
tention to the analysis of the environment in order that he may un- 
derstand the process of the conditioning of culture patterns. He ac- 
cordingly divides the environment or environments of man into the 
natural and the cultural or social environments. The natural envi- 
ronments are those as yet unmodified by man and to which man had 
originally to make an adjustment relatively unaided by cultural 
technique. The cultural environments are not only the products of 
man’s adjustment to his environment but were originally derived 
from the transformation of parts of the natural environments, both 
external and internal, to aid man's bare hands, teeth, toes, and brain 
in wringing sustenance, protection, and the perpetuation of his kind 
from nature. This process of transforming nature into culture and 
culture into other culture through the reconditioning of human re- 
sponses and the building-up of behavior and culture patterns is the 
process of invention. By means of it man has created his tools and 
machines; domesticated plants and animals; trained man and beast 
to take part in a social economy; created language and communica- 
tion; fostered tradition, literature, philosophy, and science; and 

2 Social uniformities of behavior which occur contemporaneously are called ''con- 


ventions,” “folkways,” “mores,” “beliefs,” “public opinion,” etc. Those which occur 
in succession are denominated “custom,” “tradition,” etc. 
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has generated institutions to perpetuate culture and to control and 
condition the behavior of man with reference to nature and his fel- 
lows. These same cultural creations of man, which arose originally 
out of nature itself through the spontaneous and necessary condi- 
tioning of responses in the incidence of the adjustment process, 
also constitute man’s cultural environments, which now are more 
immediate and perhaps more voluminous than his natural environ- 
ments and which therefore have much more weight in reconditioning 
his responses for social adjustment. 

Most of you who have heard this brief outline recital of the be- 
haviorists’ viewpoint are doubtless wondering in what respect be- 
haviorism as applied to social psychology differs from ordinary social 
psychology as a science. My reply would be, of course, that it does 
not differ at all from the science of social psychology. The only be- 
haviorism I know is spelled with a small b and is not a school, but is 
the common-sense observational and experimental technique and 
viewpoint in the study of the behavior of organisms engaged in the 
process of adjusting to their environments (natural or cultural) 
under the guidance of social conditionings or controls. It is merely 
the method of Locke, Hume, Huxley, and Comte applied to social 
psychology and sociology. If this is all there is to behaviorism—the 
scientific study of adjustment behavior and of its controlling condi- 
tions—why should some of our fellow-sociologists, to say nothing of 
other varieties of the human species, raise such a hue and cry about 
the dangers of behaviorism? I believe I can answer this question, in 
so far as space is at my disposal. 

The methods of behaviorism are scientific, that is, wholly objec- 
tive. The behaviorist confines himself to factual data and what may 
be logically and unequivocally inferred from facts. In order to weigh 
and determine the validity of his facts, he, as a scientist as distin- 
guished from the metaphysician and the theologian, must adopt a 
naturalistic procedure of investigation. He is led by his knowledge 
of the antecedent sciences of physics, chemistry, biology, and psy- 


3 For a discussion of these points see “A Classification of Environments,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XXXI (1925), 318-32; Bernard, An Introduction to Social Psy- 
chology (1926), chap. vi; "Culture and Environment," Social Forces, VIII (1930), 
327-34; IX (1930), 39-48; and “Neuro-Psychic Technique,” Psychological Review, 
XXX (1923), 407-37. 
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chology to conclude that the initial source of all his data must be 
observation (the observation of someone with an organism and per- 
sonality comparable to his own) through the senses. He has studied 
the technique of the processes of integrating sensory perceptions, 
and from this experimental study he has gone on to the elaboration 
of strictly conditioned logical inferences, which may be largely ex- 
perimentally tested or controlled. He has worked out, or is working 
out, the objective technique of both overt and internal or thought 
behavior responses. He finds, therefore, that knowledge or data 
arise through a purely naturalistic process of the conditioning of 
behavior processes originating in the adjustment behavior of indi- 
viduals and perceived through the sensory and the internal behavior 
elaborating processes. He has never found any other source of 
knowledge or of the data of science. He is aware of course—because 
he can perceive that fact through the channels mentioned above— 
that the convinced and otherwise apologists of all of the great histori- 
cal mystical religions can cite numerous instances, which they pro- 
fess to regard as authentic, of revelations by supernatural beings of 
truths that cannot be verified by naturalistic processes of sensory 
observation and logical internal behavior elaboration. But he also 
knows that the proof of such non-naturalistic dispensations of truth 
or fact rests entirely upon tradition (all supporting documentary 
evidence also resting upon tradition), and, furthermore, that tradi- 
tional evidence is always fallible. And thus the proof of the truth of a 
tradition must rest ultimately upon the same naturalistic behavior 
processes as the behaviorist uses. Is the behaviorist justified, there- 
fore, in rejecting the testimony of bare tradition to the effect that 
someone received such supernaturally given knowledge through his 
senses, when the supposed truth contradicts current observation and 
experiment, and the revelation cannot be verified by its repetition? 
The behaviorist—the scientist—thinks that he is not compelled to 
accept such evidence under such circumstances. Even one of the 
great historical churches placed a ban upon, or discontinued, per- 
sonal revelations in the second century A.D., because revealed truth 
was becoming so contradictory as to produce heresy. But there are 
some of the sociological fraternity who would prefer the evidence of 
tradition to behavioristic experiment and who frequently entertain 
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no brotherly or charitable feelings toward the behaviorist when he 
insists on a criterion of truth which raises doubts as to the validity 
of the traditional criterion. 

A larger number of sociologists find the behaviorist emotionally 
incompatible, not because they reject his criterion of fact in favor 
of that of tradition, but merely because his method of investigation 
so frequently looses facts which upset the old traditions and customs 
to which they have conditioned their emotions and affections, al- 
though they rationalize their objections into some sort of far-fetched 
display of philosophic principles. These men really belong to the 
behaviorist camp when they speak objectively as scientists instead of 
subjectively as advocates, but apparently they do not know it. One 
of their ostensible quarrels with behaviorism is that it makes no 
place for ideals and for projective or creative thinking. This cer- | 
tainly is not the case. I should place the behaviorists in the van of 
the idealists and projective thinkers. It is among them that one 
finds the strongest advocates of a new scientifically determined and 
controlled social order. Those who most detest social change are 
not behaviorists but “fundamentalist” sociologists. The behavior- 
ists do, however, insist on making a distinction between a sentimen- 
tal attachment to an old order of beliefs and rituals—whether politi- 
cal, religious, economic, or otherwise—and allegiance to a scientific 
theory of improved social control. Toward the latter they are almost 
invariably sympathetic. Those who regard the behaviorists as with- 
out moral convictions, and therefore dangerous, mistake the objec- 
tivity of their theory of knowledge and scientific technique for the 
personalities of the men. I have not observed any deficiency in moral 
convictions on the part of behaviorists, although a good behaviorist 
should be a poor dogmatist and weak in prejudices. If he accepts 
the conclusions from facts wherever they may lead, that is because 
he believes in following facts instead of leading them. 

To the foregoing type of opponents of behaviorism we might, if 
time were available, add a few others who also have an emotional 
rather than an intellectual bias toward this viewpoint, either because 
they do not understand it and are repelled by what they imagine is 
its gross materialism or lack of moral conviction, or perhaps because 
they began their sociological careers in some other camp and unfor- 
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tunately committed themselves to print and must now continue the 
struggle to preserve their own illusion of—I do not say “reputation 
for"—infallibility. 

The behaviorist has also learned that not all behavior is conscious, 
and that not even all internal or neural dispositions are focal in 
consciousness. For this reason he is frequently quite suspicious of 
the results of introspection and insists on checking introspection by 
means of an objective observation of his own overt behavior through 
his senses and controlled methods of observation of himself and oth- 
ers. In fact, he has come to the conclusion that the only way in 
which he can introspect is through an observation of his own be- 
havior through the senses, whether through the exteroceptive or 
through the proprioceptive and visceral senses. He has learned also 
that the incompleteness of his apprehension of his own internal or 
attitudinal behavior frequently leads him to censor his perceptions 
and to rationalize his analyses of facts and his own and others’ 
motives. Strange to say, this improved naturalistic understanding 
of himself and of others has not always made the behavioristic so- 
ciologist and social psychologist any more acceptable to a class of 
sociologists who would make the internal evidence— whether of 
conscience or of the aesthetic judgment—final in all questions of 
truth. Others are not slow to see in this criticism of introspective 
evidence a menace to the theological dogma of revealed knowledge 
and to the metaphysical belief in intuitive knowledge derived from 
an external fund of natural law. Their regard for the behaviorist is 
measured accordingly. 

There are those, not always distinct from the classes of critics of the 
behaviorists already mentioned, who build up a straw-man behavior- 
ist and hang on him a generous collection of their own antipathies 
and then proceed to demolish their daily dozen of behaviorist errors. 
Most self-conferred medals have been bestowed, I believe, for rout- 
ing the supposed behavioristic dogma that there is no mind. With- 
out pretending to have fathomed the mind of the perpetrator of that 
bit of witticism, I should venture the guess that—in addition to 
taking a pot shot at the methods of some of his critics—he meant to 
say that mind does not exist in the traditional sense of a spirit or 
highly tenuous material substance or aura permeating or surround- 
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ing the brain or body of an individual, but that the term “mind” 
has lost the foregoing connotation and is now merely an abstract or 
conceptual designation for rational or expected behavior. Who 
among us, behaviorist or anti-behaviorist, is not ready to cast this 
same stone? The author of the witticism would personally prefer to 
use the term “behavior” to cover internal or implicit behavior (i.e., 
mind) as well as overt response. For my own part, I find the term 
"mind" quite convenient, partly because practically everybody with 
scientific pretensions has already come to understand that it means 
the logic of behavior and not a concrete thing, as it once did in an 
age of belief in good and evil spirits that infested the human body 
and when even abstractions were understood only when personified 
or objectivated into physical reality. Personally, I find the phrase 
“neuro-psychic” response or behavior a convenient substitute for 
“mind” when I wish to distinguish it from overt or “neuro-muscu- 
lar" response or behavior. I do not like the term “implicit be- 
havior," because it smacks too much of a hidden metaphysical en- 
tity and therefore of the old dogma of natural law. I believe that 
“attitudinal behavior" is a better substitute, because it indicates 
preparation for overt response and also indicates internal tension or 
behavior which is synonymous with mind. 

In conclusion, I should suggest that behaviorism in social psychol- 
ogy should be described and judged in terms of what it does rather 
than in terms of what its critics think or feel about it. 'This proce- 
dure would conform to one of the most fundamental tenets of behav- 
iorism and would, also, I believe, lead to a much clearer and more 
sympathetic understanding of the subject. I repeat, the behaviorist- 
ic social psychologists study adjustment behavior in social situa- 
tions. The papers which I have chosen to follow this analysis will, 
I trust, illustrate both the viewpoint and the method of behaviorism 
and demonstrate that it is in no sense a mere sociological school or 
faction. 


DIFFERENTIAL RESPONSES OF TEXAS CONVICTS 


CARL M. ROSENQUIST 
University of Texas 
ABSTRACT 

At the Texas state prison 3,240 convicts were studied in order to determine the ex- 
tent to which the convict differs from the normal person in moral sense. Twelve crimes 
were selected, representing four groups: crimes against public policy, against property, 
against the sex mores, and against the person. Rating of these as to degree of heinous- 
ness by a class of students corresponded closely with the position taken by the law, 
the courts, and the public. The convict's account of his crime fell into one of three 
classes: admission of guilt, complete denial of crime, or admission and justification of 
crime. Each group of crimes had its own peculiar set of rationalizations. The results 
indicate a normal moral sense among the vast majority of convicts; their excuses are 
directed to appeal to people at large, either as completely exonerating or strongly miti- 
gating their crimes. 

As a result of the social influence brought to bear upon the indi- 
vidual he learns to act like his associates even at an early age. 
Repetition renders his actions habitual, whereupon changes are 
made with ever increasing difficulty. In the case of habits firmly es- 
tablished, such as those constituting moral behavior, changes can- 

not be made without serious emotional disturbances, which, when 
moral behavior is concerned, are recognized as the manifestations of 
conscience. The individual equipped with the habits of moral be- 
havior therefore conforms to the accepted standard, not only because 
of fear of punishment or love of praise, but also because he wishes 
to keep peace within himself. 

Needless to say, few persons are able to act completely in accord 
with their moral standards, even with the best of intentions. Under 
the stress of excitement, passion, drink, amnesia, or other temporary 
influence, one may commit acts not in keeping with one's regular be- 
havior. Upon such actions conscience works retroactively, giving 
the individual a feeling of remorse. To recover his emotional balance 
and regain his self-respect the individual may acknowledge his error 
and determine to refrain from similar lapses in the future. If he does 
not have to engage in these exercises often, they may have little 
effect upon his personality; but if they occur repeatedly they will 
inevitably lead to its deterioration and demoralization, in the mean- 
while causing him great discomfort. 


IO 
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The individual, therefore, is more likely to rationalize his mis- 
deeds, inventing reasons for them which will satisfy the demands of 
the moral code as he conceives it, and thereby giving consistency to 
his behavior and peace to his emotions. For example, if a man has 
committed homicide, he may excuse his fault by saying that he was 
under the influence of alcohol and not responsible for his actions. 
He thus claims for himself an immunity similar to that which society 
grants to the immature and the insane. 

We recognize at once that the man who offers such an excuse on 
the assumption that it will absolve him from guilt is somewhat defi- 
cient in moral sense. He may have satisfied the demands of his own 
standards and saved his self-respect, but he has fallen short of satis- 
fying the demands of the community at large. If instead of drunken- 
ness he had given self-defense as an excuse for his act, the other 
members of the community would have accepted it as sufficient and 
valid. Upon his demonstration in court that he actually did kill in 
self-defense, he would be freed from blame and penalty. On the 
other hand, if he had ventured to justify himself by saying that he 
killed his victim in order to test the shooting qualities of a new gun, 
he would have received no sympathy whatever. His excuse, more- 
over, would be taken as an indication of moral depravity, if not of 
insanity. Thus in common-sense fashion is applied a method of 
judging criminality upon which this study attempts to improve by 
the use of a more systematic procedure. 

The data utilized consist of the records of detailed personal ex- 
aminations of 3,240 convicts in the Texas state prison. The nature 
of the information contained in these records can be best indicated 
by a description of the methods employed in obtaining it. First, 
anthropometric studies of the convicts were conducted by the de- 
partment of physical training of the University of Texas. These 
were followed by physical examinations given by the Texas Medical 
Society, members of which visited the prison units in groups repre- 
senting the various medical specialties. The findings of these studies 
were summarized and entered on the original data sheets. 

The mental examination was conducted by the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. Preliminary to dealing with the con- 
victs directly, all readily available knowledge about them was col- 
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lected. The facts of the official record, such as the individual's race, 
age, sex, crime, sentence, previous sentences, and behavior history 
in the prison were written upon the data sheets. Prison managers, 
guards, and building tenders were asked to tell what they knew 
about the personalities of the convicts in their charge. As a result of 
their close and continuous contact with the convicts, these men were 
able to give information which proved highly useful in the subse- 
quent diagnosis. The most valuable information, as might have been 
expected, came from the convicts themselves. To minimize the tend- 
ency to falsify they were repeatedly assured that the members of 
the investigating party were in no way connected with the prison 
management. They were told that the statements they were asked 
to make would never be revealed in such manner as to be individual- 
ly identifiable. They were furthermore informed that the examiners 
had no influence with the state authorities, and that they neither 
would nor could do anything for or against the convicts. 

Group mental tests were administered as a means of securing a 
general indication of the mental level of each prisoner. Those who 
said they could write letters and read newspapers were given a test 
similar to the Army Alpha; those who admitted illiteracy were given 
a special test devised for illiterates. The Mexicans who could not 
understand English were subjected to a test in which the directions 
were entirely in pantomime. 

Following this procedure the convicts were severally interviewed 
by each of the five men conducting the survey. Individual mental 
tests were administered in order to secure further evidence as to the 
convict mentality. It often happened that a man did poorly on the 
group test for reasons not at all related to his intelligence. Partial 
deafness or blindness or the physical inability to handle a pencil 
might easily produce such a result. The individual test served to 
eliminate errors of this kind and to corroborate the results of the 
group tests. The convicts were thereupon asked a series of questions 
relating to their personal history. Brief summaries of the informa- 
tion secured were recorded on the sheets for use in the final diagnosis. 
Each examiner noted the general behavior of the convict during the 
interview. On the basis of the information thus assembled the psy- 
chiatrist then made a mental diagnosis. 
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Among the questions asked of each convict were some designed 
to bring out his version of the crime for which he had been convicted. 
He would be asked, “Why are you here?" If this question brought 
only a short reply, such as “murder,” it would be followed by “How 
did it happen?” Ii still more urging was necessary, the question, 
“Whom did you kill?” or “Why did you do it?” usually elicited a 
detailed story of the crime. The main statements from this story 
were written upon the data sheet and form the basis for the study 
herein reported. 

With comparatively few exceptions the convicts took the oppor- 
tunity to present their own evaluations of the crimes they had com- 
mitted. Some persistently maintained their innocence; others freely 
admitted their guilt; still others attempted to show that they were 
justified in committing the acts for which they were in prison on the 
ground of some special circumstance. These latter statements are 
clearly rationalizations of behavior. They show what sort of moral 
standards the convict assumes to be acceptable to society. An ex- 
amination of these rationalizations will give an indication of the ex- 
tent to which the convict differs from the normal person in moral 
sense. 

In anticipation of possible criticism of this method and the con- 
clusions to be drawn therefrom, we may mention in advance some 
of the possible sources of error in this procedure. In the first place, 
it may be assumed that the comparison applies between the criminal 
and the non-criminal, whereas it is actually made between the con- 
vict and the non-convict. Obviously the convicts do not represent 
a fair cross-section of the criminal population. The cleverest crimi- 
nals are not caught, or being caught are not convicted, or being 
convicted secure short terms and early pardons. Only the more stu- 
pid are left for thecriminologist to examine. Moreover, certain groups 
meet with prejudice at the hands of the law-enforcement agencies 
and as a result supply more than their quota of convicts. In spite of 
these differences between the convict population and the criminal 
population, we are doubtless justified in assuming at least that the 
convict group has a substantially larger proportion of criminals in it 
than has the non-convict group. If this be correct, the conclusions, 
since they are general in nature, are not invalid on this ground. 
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Another source of error, unknown in amount, is to be found in the : 
misstatements, intentional or unintentional, in the reports made by 
the convicts. We have noted the precautions taken to guard against 
deliberate falsehood by removing from the convict’s mind all no- 
tions that the investigators might benefit or harm him. Since. it is 
easier to tell the truth than it is to invent a plausible lie, the removal 
of reasons for lying may be counted on to eliminate most of it. 
Fortunately for our purpose the correct reporting of the material 
facts is of little significance. If a murderer says he killed in self- 
defense he may be lying; in all probability he is, sinceif his statement 
could be proved he would not have been convicted. But when he 
offers such a statement as an excuse, he tells us as clearly as if he said 
so directly that he does not regard killing in self-defense as a crime 
for which he should be punished. It is not likely that a convict, 
making up an excuse for his crime, would give one which he did not 
think sufficient to exonerate him. 

Still another source of error is to be found in the case of those 

_ convicts who deny their crimes entirely. Some of these men are un- 
questionably innocent and should be left out of consideration, but 
since their number and identity cannot be discovered it is impossible 
to do so. However, it is reasonable to assume that the proportion 
of innocent men in prison is small and fairly uniform for the various 
crimes, in which case it will not affect the validity of our conclusions. 

In order to assure having sufficiently large groups to permit statis- 
tical treatment, only those crimes were considered for which con- 
victions were numerous. From the thirty or more varieties of crime 
represented by convicts in the state prison, twelve were selected, 
as follows: liquor law violations, theft, burglary, forgery, robbery, 
robbery with firearms, incest, rape, assault with intent to commit 
rape, manslaughter, murder, and assault with intent to commit 
murder. These fall readily into four groups: crimes against public 
policy, that is, liquor law violations; crimes against property; crimes 
against the sex mores; and crimes against the person. Race divi- 
sions—white, Negro, and Mexican—have been observed throughout. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of the reports of the convicts, 
it may be well to observe the varying degrees of heinousness attrib- 
uted to their crimes by Texas society. In response to a request for a 
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rating on this basis a sociology class of 105 members in the Univer- 
sity of Texas placed them in increasing degrees of heinousness as 
follows: theft, liquor law violations, burglary, forgery, robbery, rob- 
bery with firearms, incest, manslaughter, assault with intent to com- 
mit rape, assault with intent to commit murder, rape, murder. 
Though secured from a small and unrepresentative group, the collec- 
tive rating is so nearly in accord with the position taken by the law, 
the courts, and the public that it is unnecessary to secure further 
evidence as to the state of general opinion on this point. These dit-. 
ferences in the seriousness of crimes must be kept in mind, since they 
appear to affect the reactions of the convicts to a marked degree. 

Complete agreement between the convicts and society would be 
shown by a general admission of guilt on the part of the convicts. 
Society through its various agencies has pronounced them guilty; 
if they accepted the evaluations of society without reservation, they 
would agree with the judgments of society as applied to their con- ` 
duct. This,would be true invariably of the men who had reformed. 
Such men have repudiated their past, consequently are no longer 
. under the necessity of defending their past actions to maintain their 
self-esteem. Since in reforming they have accepted the established 
moral code, they would necessarily apply it to their own actions. 

But not all convicts admit their guilt. Nor is the proportion of 
those who do so the same for the several crimes. The percentage 
ranges from 85 in the case of forgers to 5 in the case of those con- 
victed of manslaughter. The percentages for all the crimes against 
property are above 60; the percentages for crimes against sex and 
the person are all below 4x. Seventy-three per cent of the men 
convicted for violations of the prohibition law admitted guilt (see 
Table I). 

In examining these results we are struck by the close correlation 
between the decreasing number of pleas of guilty and the increasing 
degree of heinousness of the crime. By the rank correlation method 
applied to the ratings, a coefficient of correlation (7) of .804 is ob- 
tained. The rule appears to be that the more serious the crime the 
less willingly does a man plead guilty to its commission. This is 
quite in accord with what we should expect from previous consid- 
erations. 
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Merely pleading guilty does not constitute rationalization. The 
individual who pleads guilty agrees.with the dictum of society with- 
out quibbling. He does not need to rationalize. As far as his crime 


TÀBLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF Convicts PLEADING GUILTY AND Not GUILTY BY CRIME 
AND Race, DERIVED FROM TABULATIONS, OMITTING CASES 
oF “No INFORMATION" 











Crime White Negro Mexican Total 
Theft 
Guilty. aa ia Tas & 81 75 80 
Not guilty. ............. I4 17 24 16 
Liquor law violations 
Gu Dr d 75 65 77 73 
Not guilty............. 17 24 17 19 
Burglary 
Guilty... esee tee ye 81 86 82 85 
Not guilty. ........ usu. II 12 12 12 
orgery 
Guilty. atian 81 92 gt 85 
Not guilty.............. 10 5 9 8 
Robbery 
Guilty ........suueuuus. 68 54 36 60 
Not guilty.............. 27 44. 64 36 
Robbery with firearms 
Guilty... esce eas 78 60 44 69 
Not guilty. ............. 14 36 33 22 
Incest 
Guilty... 2n. 3I 33 20 30 
Not guilty.. a...an 69 67 8o 7o 
Manslaughter 
Gulltly..: use eee Cas [eR RR LL 5 25 5 
Not guilty.............. i2 d Rd e unt s era Mens 3 
Assault with intent to com- 
mit rape 
Güültycis elc Ste ee 22 25 20 24 
Not guilty.............. 72 73 80 73 
Assault with intent to com- 
mit murder 
Guilty... evan. 16 I4 23 16 
Not guilty. .........uuu. 16 14 46 18 
Rape. 
Gülten nra Era 37 36 55 40 
Not guilty.............. 47 62 38 51 
Murder 
Guilty isc ca ee rye ee 24 XI 26 16 
Not guilty.. ........... 25 14 36 19 





is concerned there are no differences between him and society to be 
reconciled. Such an individual, if he is sincere, may be said to have 
a perfectly normal morality. 
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At the other end of the scale are those who insist that they did 
not commit the acts constituting the crime for which they have been 
convicted. Except in the case of sex crimes, the percentage of un- 
qualified denials is low, averaging about 15 per cerit. In sex crimes 
the percentage of denials is over 57 per cent. Quite likely the differ- 
enceis due to the strong condemnation visited by society upon the sex 
offenders. They are discriminated against even by the other convicts 


TABLE II 


Reactions OF Convicts SENTENCED FOR CRIMES 
` AGAINST THE SEX MORES 





: P Woman a No 
Guilty Not Guilty | Prostitute | Information Toral 





White:.: coe 5 BT? Dl. uis I 17 
Negro....... 0.00. eens 2 4 — eee IER 6 
Mexican............. I Bo Pode este cad outa waters 5 
"Total... 8 i9. Jl. I 28 
Rape 
White. .........esss 25 32 II I 69 
Negro........ esee ; 20 34 I 2 57 
Mexican............. 16 II 43-5 poeseos 29 
I ruens 6x 77 14 3 155 
Assault with intent to 
commit rape 
White. ............0. 4 13 I 3 21 
Negro............4. I3 37 I 3 54 
Mexican............. 2 So aaa vs Mes I II 
Total............ 19 58 2 7 86 


in the prison. Having committed unpardonable offenses they cannot 
accept society's judgment of themselves and their crimes without a 
loss of self-respect and status too grievous to be borne. They prefer 
maintaining an unbelievable innocence to offering an excuse which 
even at best must seem inadequate. 

Between these two groups are those who admit acts in connection 
with the crime, but who attempt to show that these acts were not 
criminal because of the circumstances under which they were com- 
mitted. These men are the rationalizers, in whom, therefore, lies 
our greatest interest. The question to be answered about them is 
not whether their excuses be true, but whether if they were true 
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they would constitute legitimate defenses. If they are such excuses 
as would not be accepted by the society in which the men have lived, 
we may conclude that their moral standards are different from those 
of non-convicts. But we cannot conclude that the giving of an ac- 
ceptable excuse demonstrates adherence to the current moral stand- 
ard. It suggests such adherence, but may only mean that the con- 


TABLE III 


REACTIONS OF Convicts SENTENCED FOR CRIMES 
AGAINST THE PERSON 




















| | ò " 
PB. S8. 8 |38|38 3 j Rj. 
bz] mao 2 d ka iy B ue 
S12 2|2|27|3|3 A a Rn |3 |$ |& 
Manslaughter 
White. ........].... 4| | e| Xx 08 ds eni 4| 1] 18 
Negro......... BY sees. 3| 1| 4 2| 9 15 |....| 37 
Mexican....... id sf arate er I [beeveexmizpesü8 2 4 
"Total...... 3| 2| rt] 4| 2|1o0|....| 2| ir] 2]|21| 1| 59 
Murder 
White. ........ 48|50| rt] 7| 8|45| 2| 2| 32 i| 6 |204 
Negro......... 44 | 58 43| 6|63| 8] 4|59]| 1x [117] 2 |41z5 
Mexican....... I4 | 19 3| 3| 1| 2 I 10 53 
Total...... 106 |127 | x | 53 | 17 {109 | 12 | 6] 92 | 13 |128 | 8 |672 
Assault with intent 
to commit mur- 
der 
White......... & | wee rLe 2|....| 5] x| 9| | 26 
Negro......... II [ires 341 7459 Ie 7| 2|33]| 10188 
Mexican....... 3) 6]....| ix ]-Exl|z zs I. | pese I |....| 13 
Total...... 18|21 ....| 4| 5| 7| 21 2] 12] 3) 43] 1x 127 


vict is familiar with the established code and wishes to appear in 
accord with it. 

We find that each group of crimes has its own peculiar set of ra- 
tionalizations. Homicide has the greatest proportion, between 65 
and 7o per cent, as well as the greatest variety (Table III). Contrary 
to what one might guess, the familiar insanity plea occurs but twice 
in 858 cases. In both instances this excüse was given by whites. 
Short of an alibi, no excuse is better than insanity, but almost as 
good and much more popular is the plea of self-defense. About 15 
per cent of the murderers claimed to have killed to protect them- 
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selves from immediate harm. A conspicuous racial difference occurs 
here. About 25 per cent of the whites offered this excuse, while only 
2 out of 7o Mexicans offered it. These excuses would be accepted by 
most people as legitimate. Their use by the convicts suggests the 
possession of a normal moral sense. 

So also does the plea of accident, though in claiming this excuse 
the individual necessarily admits a certain degree of carelessness or 
negligence. The Negroes are decidedly in the lead in presenting this 
plea. Their statements are sometimes extremely naive, as, for ex- 
ample, "I was shooting at a man and my wife got between us and 
got killed." 

At this point we pass to excuses of slightly doubtful validity. 
Sixteen per cent of the white murderers claim to have committed 
their crimes in revenge for sex wrongs of which they were the vic- 
tims. Is this a good excuse? Is a man justified in killing his unfaith- 
ful spouse and her lover? The so-called unwritten law holds that he 
is. Probably the vast majority of Texans would agree; and, judging 
from the usual disposition of cases in which this excuse has been suc- 
cessfully introduced at the trial, we can only conclude that it is 
quite acceptable, even if extra-legal. 

We do not find ourselves in sympathy with the men who have 
killed in revenge for thefts or other economic injuries. The number 
offering this reason is small. Such men are obviously somewhat lack- 
ing in moral sense, though not seriously defective, inasmuch as there 
is much of the same feeling among people in general about the right 
to protect property and collect debts by force of arms. 

There may be even some who believe that a drunken man should 
not be held to account for his actions. These are few enough, though 
possibly they make up as large a portion of the population outside 
the prison as they do within. But whether in or out, they must be 
regarded as deficient in morals. Still more deficient are those who 
justify themselves on the ground that the homicide occurred during 
a fight. This excuse is rarely offered by the whites, but is given by 
one-fourth of the Negroes and by one-fifth of the Mexicans. In sex 
crimes there are few excuses to give. The men convicted of incest did 
not attempt any; they either pleaded guilty or denied the act al- 
together. A possible explanation for this result has already been 
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indicated. In the case of the rapists, 10 per cent stated that the 
woman involved was a prostitute, which is, of course, an acceptable 
excuse. 

Two kinds of excuses were given by the men convicted of crimes 
against property. These are drunkenness and necessity. Both are 


TABLE IV 


REACTIONS OF CONVICTS SENTENCED FOR CRIMES 
AGAINST PROPERTY 








No Infor- 

















Guilty Not Guilty] D'unken- | Necessity | No Infor- | Total 
Theft 
White................. 152 26 7 3 8 196 
Netos eooni bende hb 9r 19 2. dessesses 38 150 
Mexican............... 38 12 r- ede ees I 52 
Total... eise 281 57 10 3 47 398 
Burglary 
White... 204 28 4 17 12 265 
Negro.........eeeseese 228 33 2 2 95 360 
Mexican............... 73 II 5 diveedwers 14 103 
Totals 4 euro 505 72 II I9 I21 728 
Forgery 
White..............0.. 137 17 10 6 16 186 
Negro.............eese 74 4 Ph Cee eee 18 98 
Mexican............. Gus 10 Y. deckt I 12 
Total. i vs 221 22 12 6 35 296 
Robbery 
Whites 2c eet ee: 56 22 4 2 2 84 
NEBTO ic secedere p IUAD 27 22 ro leads. 17 67 
Mexican............... 5 Qe. Make Rete Nese nre Eres ave 14 
Total.-:. 5: vg 88 53 5 2 19 165 
Robbery with firearms 
White: :. ele 40 7 4. [eene 4 55 
Negro............sees. I$ 9 E. nel. 2 27 
Merican. oserei esses 4 3 ee eee ree pue inp ice 9 
Total ceseresgelss 59 19 a dereka 6 9I 





more frequent among burglars than among the others, but in no 
group do they include as many as 10 per cent of the cases. 

Among liquor law violators the excuses dwell on the non-profit- 
making character of the acts in question, with little disposition to 
deny them. “I had a little still and made whiskey for my own use”; 


“I never sold any; just made it for myself and friends”; “I only sold 
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half a pint; never made any money"—these are examples of this 
form of excuse. According to the prohibition laws and the beliefs of 
their supporters these excuses are quite invalid. We are forced to 
conclude that large numbers of liquor law violators do not subscribe 
to liquor law morality. But neither do large numbers of people out- 
side the prisons. Quite likely the convicts differ but little from non- 
convicts in their attitudes toward the prohibition statutes. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this study are not startling but 
are significant none the less. The reactions of the convicts show that 


TABLE V 


Reactions OF Convicts SENTENCED FOR VIOLATION 
OF PROHIBITION Laws 








Home 
Guilty |Not Guilty Consump- Don Mo Ine Total 
ion 


White. ia sicidwad cacao 168 39 I3 5 33 257 
Negro... esee nnn 58 21 9 I 45 134 
Mexican... ............005 33 7 I 2 I 44 

"Total... eoi 289 67 23 8 78 435 


in the vast majority of cases they are well aware of the general 
social attitude toward the crimes for which they have been convict- 
ed. Their excuses are nearly all such as will appeal to people at 
large, either as completely exonerating or as strongly mitigating. 
The larger proportion of denials among those convicted of the more 
heinous crimes indicates an excellent understanding of the condem- 
nation visited upon those who are guilty of such offenses. The dis- 
position to admit guilt in the less serious offenses is further evidence 
of such comprehension. On the whole, we may conclude that if 
criminality is identical with moral ignorance or obtuseness very 
little of it is to be found in the convict population of Texas or in 
other criminal groups with which this one is comparable. 


S 





NEGRO RELIGIOUS EXPRESSION 


E. T. KRUEGER 
Vanderbilt University 
ABSTRACT 

The chief elements in Negro religious expression are spontaneity, expressiveness, 
excitement, rhythm, interest in the dramatic, love of magic. The forms of expression 
vary, but follow well defined patterns and are heavily ritualized. They take their origin 
from the white religious revivals of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. These met 
the Negro’s need for escape and release as the Anglican and Catholic churches had not 
done. An isolated group, without a cultural heritage, the Negro modified the adopted 
forms into something unique and particular. Having no moral tradition, his religion 
lacked an ethical turn. The more recent formalizing tendency is a consequent of the 
impact of the educational process and cultural expansion which much earlier affected 
the forms of white religion. The Negro’s religion has had the significant function of 
preserving his race from decay and annihilation. 

Contributions to the subject of Negro religious expression are 
usually of the literary type and in treatment vary from the humor- 
ous to the bizarre. It is not strange, therefore, that Negro religion 
is popularly conceived as something primitive, weird, and even de- 
graded. A few writers, Davenport; Odum,? Du Bois,’ Reuter,’ and 
others, have dealt with the subject objectively both from the stand- 
point of description and explanation. This paper hopes to add to 
the work of these students.5 

Negro religious practices vary widely. It would be a serious mis- 
take to assume otherwise. There are Negro churches with distinctly 
formal and intellectualized expression and there are those which are 
highly expressive and informal. The latter are, of course, in the vast 
majority. In spite of this diversity of practice, common elements and 
forms of religious expression are discernible. We shall mean, by ele- 
ments, the psychic qualities of response, and by forms, the objective 
modes of response. 

1 Frederick Morgan Davenport, Primitive Trails in Religious Revivals (1906). 


? Howard W. Odum, Social and Mental Traits of the Negro (1910), published in 
“Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law,” Vol. XXXVII. 


3 W. E. B. Du Bois, Souls of Black Folk (1903); The Negro Church (ed.); "Atlanta 
University Publications," No. 8 (1910). 

4 E. B. Reuter, The American Race Problem (1927). 

5'The writer is'also indebted to Mr. Rothe Hilger, who, as a graduate student, aided 
in research and wrote his M.A. thesis in this field. 
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A chief element in Negro religious expression is spontaneity. 
Many Negro religious services are so informal and spontaneous as 
to appear, to the casual observer, without order or without pattern. 
It is not uncommon to see several persons participating at the same 
time, and neither the audience nor the participants are concerned 
over the fact. Songs may break out at any time, and the preacher 
readily pauses to permit outbursts of religious melody. The religious 
service of the Negro seems to have developed its general pattern 
upon the basis of informality and spontaneous participation. 

Closely allied with the element of spontaneity is that of expres- 
siveness. The Negro in his religious expression is not bothered with 
inhibitions; he gives vent to his feeling whenever so moved. He is 
profoundly explicit. Inner ecstasy gives way immediately in shouts, 
musical responses, and songs, the latter often accompanied with 
rhythmical patting of hands and feet. 

A third element is excitement. A Negro religious service moves 
by concerted participation, at first slowly but finally with rapid 
tempo, to a profound state of rapport and mutual responsiveness, 
which assumes the character of the so-called psychological crowd. 
It is the crowd which is expressive but does not act, to distinguish 
it from the crowd which becomes destructive. In the anticipation 
and formation of this crowd aspect a feeling of expectancy develops, 
culminating in intense excitement whenever the preacher succeeds 
in reaching a dramatic climax in his sermon. At this point the re- 
sponsiveness of the audience is at its height, and individuals begin 
to exhibit ecstatic manifestations. 

Queer as it may seem to those unfamiliar with the phenomenon, 
the excitement is pleasurable, joyous, and intermittently mirthful. 
In the long pre-sermon stage of the religious service, mirth breaks 
out frequently in spite of the occasional exhibitions of agony on the 
part of those who wrestle with the spirit in long and soul-wracking 
prayers and in spite of the mournful character of many of the songs. 
During the sermon the preacher may dwell upon the sins of his 
people, but his people are more interested in the drama of his pres- 
entation than in their sins. If conversions take place they do not 


6See R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology, pp. 
870-72. 
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mean moral reconstruction but divine visitation and recognition. 
For the evidences of divine acceptance are an exultant mood, a flood- 
ing of the soul with pleasant feeling, a desire to shout and to sing. 
The effect of the service is, hence, one of exaltation, of ecstasy and 
‘joyous expressiveness. 

The fourth element of Negro religious expression is rhythm. 
Rhythm gets its chief expression in singing and in the physical ac- 
companiments of singing. When a service is well under way and the 
audience becomes expectant, song breaks out spontaneously, hands 
and feet move with the musical measures, and often bodies begin to 
sway in unison with the melody. The shouts and the responses be- 
come musical. At vivid points in the sermon the audience will break 
out with “Well,” “Help us, Lord,” and similar expressions, sung 
with a sustained note. Here and there in the audience the responses 
of individuals sometimes assume a lilting form almost birdlike in 
cadence. Even the preacher falls into musical expression, intoning 
or chanting his phrases. 

Rhythm undoubtedly lends itself to expressiveness of feeling; it 
creates, in part, excitement and intensity of mood. It stimulates 
participation. It is highly contagious and aids greatly in creating 
the crowd effect of rapport and mutual responsiveness. Hirn, in his 
book, The Origins of Art, calls attention to the epidemic character of 
rhythmical expression. “As soon as the expression is fixed in rhyth- 
mical form its contagious power is incalculably increased.’” 

The fifth element in Negro religious expression is interest in the 
dramatic. The Negro is intensely theatrical, if one may use the term 
in other than an artificial sense. Meditative and reflective religious 
practices are foreign to his mode. He prefers the outward manifes- 
tation, hence his love of musical expression, his shouts and calls, his 
often violent prayers, his rituals and ceremonies, and his tendency 
toward ecstatic manifestations. All of these have the dramatic quali- 
ties of expressive action, suspense, and excitement. Moreover, the 
content of his songs is pictorial and seldom abstract. Inanimate ob- 
jects are personalized and thus dramatized. His religious imagery 
is concrete. God, the angels, and the devil are realistic anthropomor- 
phic creatures who play definite and purposive réles in human af- 

7 Yrjo Hirn, The Origins of Art (1900), p. 89. 
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fairs. It is in the sermon, however, that the dramatic element finds 
its most perfect expression. For Negro sermons are narrative in 
form, they tell a story and are often replete with character dialogues 
and soliloquies. 

The sixth element of Negro religious expression is dn of magic. 
The Negro is vastly interested in phenomena which are mysterious 
and unusual. His everyday life may be drab, but magic makes it 
colorful, as it has in all ages for all peoples. But the Negro is still 
largely unacquainted with modern techniques of control, hence needs 
a magical element to meet his conflicts and to gain his wishes. 
Religion furnishes him with a superb repertoire of magical beings 
and magical formulas. To the Negro the human drama is concerned 
with the interplay of rival powers. And he is always interested in 
the display of power. Thus, interest centers in the mighty unfolding 
of creation, in the effects of obedience and disobedience to divine 
command, in the control of nature, in miraculous events, in the 
prowess of those on whom the Lord looks with favor, and in the 
manna which falls from heaven. And heaven, itself, is a magical 
place of ease and comfort, of surcease from struggle, of ample provi- 
sion of food and clothing, where the chief end of man is to shout 
acclaims and sing hosannas to a triumphant God whose mysterious 
power rules the world. 

In the above classification of elements—spontaneity, expressive- 
ness, excitement, rhythm, interest in the dramatic, and love of 
magic—no mention is made of emotion. The omission needs ex- 
planation. We are suggesting that Negro religious expression is 
based upon feeling rather than emotion, if we assume that feeling is 
orgiastic and expressive, and emotion moralistic and introspective. 
'The Negro is not greatly concerned with his own moral life nor in 
intellectual aspects of dogma and tenets of faith. He prefers in re- 
ligious expression to submerge himself in the engulfing waves of 
ecstatic feeling produced in the religious crowd. When he attains 
this he transcends reality, and his spiritual catharsis is complete. 
For religion is to the Negro what music and poetry are to the white 
man. In religious expression he finds rhythm and harmony, color, 
and aesthetic feeling. 

No lengthy description of the forms of Negro religious expression 
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is necessary. They vary considerably as cultural forms usually vary 
through local cultural fixations. The most common forms may be 
classified as: antiphonal singing, approving responses often musical- 
ly expressed, prayers, rhythmical patting of hands and feet as an 
accompaniment to singing, shouting, testifying, hand-shaking and 
collection ceremonies, and in certain churches physical manifesta- 
tions, such as seizures, paroxysms, jerks, and dancing. In the sermon 
the pictorial narrative and the dramatic dialogue are prevailing 
forms. 

The Negro church today seems to be dropping many of these 
forms and making some of them less expressive and more formal. 
It is in the churches which are isolated or which include the lower 
and submerged classes that the traditional forms are chiefly retained. 
The majority of the Negro churches in our cities, both South and 
North, have dropped the more physical forms of expression and 
even much of the shouting. Indeed, morning services in modern 
Negro churches are much like white services; the evening service, 
however, remains very informal and truer to type. But the persist- 
ence of spontaneous singing and outbursts of approving responses 
demonstrate that, whereas the forms of religious expression may 
change or pass away, the chief psychic elements tend to remain. 

We have characterized Negro religious singing as antiphonal in 
form. We do not mean that it is always so, but that it tends to take 
this form or, at any rate, produces an antiphonal effect. The preach- 
er, church leader, or someone in the audience breaks out with the 
first line of a song, and the audience picks it up and swells the second 
line to a flood of melody. Frequently this pattern is repeated in the 
third and fourth lines before the audience carries the whole song 
to a conclusion. Simple two- and four-line songs are often repeated 
over and over again until the whole audience is singing, and the 
volume of song approaches a maximum. Even when singing is not 
directly antiphonal it takes the form of recurrent swells or waves of 
sound. This antiphonal form of song has a profound effect; it is 
rhythm on a grand scale. The surge and resurgence of tonal volume 
seem vastly to aid in reproducing ecstatic feeling and in welding the 
audience into a crowd. Moreover, it is strangely beautiful or aes- 
thetic. It more nearly approaches the effect of the religious oratorio. 
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One might even venture to say that it is essentially more religious 
in quality than the singing in white churches. 

Negro religious singing as described is largely limited to the older 
songs which grew up when song books were unknown, and it per- 
sists in those churches which do not use books and musical instru- 
ments. The old Negro spiritual is passing, and in its place is coming 
a modification of the present-day white revival song which musically 
has little value. 

Our interest here, however, is not in the separate forms of religious 
expression but their description as a whole. Close observation re- 
veals that the forms are true forms in the sense that they are pat- 
terns which by long usage have become fixed and traditionalized. 
It is a mistake to assume that Negro religious expression is wild and 
uncontrolled. Such commonly used terms as emotional instability, 
hypnotic suggestion, emotional fury, and religious frenzy indicate 
that observers have failed to see that Negro religious expression fol- 
lows well-defined patterns and is heavily ritualized. Odum has rath- 
er accurately described and analyzed the traditional Negro prayer 
and the preacher’s sermon. He calls the Negro prayer "natural" 
and says that when “reduced to particulars it is very formal." 5 By 
natural he means that the prayer flows directly from inner feeling, 
and by formal he means that it possesses a well-defined pattern. It 
begins with invocational and petitioning phrases, uttered in a low 
tone, delivered very slowly and with precision; moves then to shorter 
phrases, more rapidly spoken and rhythmically punctuated, fervent- 
ly expressed, often tremulous with feeling, rising in pitch and vol- 
ume, eloquent with vivid imagery; and ends in a brief recurrence to 
slowly and softly spoken phrases or in abrupt subsidence when phys- 
ical exhaustion is reached. 

The sermon also follows a set pattern and one much like the pray- 
er. It begins in alow-pitched conversationaltone. As telling phrases 
are caught by the audience and answered by responses of “Well,” 
“Yes, Lord,” “Lift him up,” and so on, the preacher begins to stride 
the platform, raises his voice, and becomes more fervent. The audi- 
ence increases its response. Songs break out, shouts and calls mul- 
tiply. It often takes an hour before the sermon reaches the point of 


8 Howard W. Odum, Social and Mental Traits of the Negro, p. 68 ff. 
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full fervor. The speaker’s voice is soon shattered; his words become 
interspersed with a peculiar exhalation sound resembling “huh” or 
by gasping inhalation sounds which pass description. Physical ex- 
haustion is finally reached, or simulated, the sermon reaches its 
climax, and the preacher is through. 

The peculiar qualities of Negro religious expression have been 
variously explained. A common procedure is to call them primitive 
survivals. This implies that the Negro is still in a primitive cultural 
state or that he represents a lower or more primitive human biologi- 
cal order. The assumption that he is still in a primitive social state 
further implies that the elements and forms of his present-day reli- 
gious expression are largely African survivals. The theory of African 
survivals, however, has not been substantiated by philological or 
ethnological research. The Negro spiritual, for example, has no 
African forbear. The recent research studies of Guy B. Johnson and 
George Pullen Jackson show conclusively that the Negro spiritual, 
both in word content and in music, is a descendant of the white 
spiritual developed in English and American religious revivals.’ 

The hypothesis that the Negro is of a lower biological order largely 
rests its case upon racial inequality, particularly as related to intelli- 
gence. Since results of intelligence tests show, in general, that Ne- 
groes rate lower than whites, it is assumed that they explain why 
Negro religious expression is not given to ethical and intellectual 
abstractions and that they suggest that the Negro is incapable of 
religious expression on a level with the white. But racial intelligence 
testing is open to criticism in method, content, and interpretation.” 
Its application to varieties of religious expression is in itself dubious. 

A variation of the biological explanation is found, not in racial 
inequality, but in racial differences. Proponents of this point of 
view accept the conclusions of many cultural anthropologists and 
sociologists that the “average native intelligence in races is about 
the same,” but suggest that the Negro possesses a racial tempera- 
ment, innate in character, unlike that of any other race. He, there- 
fore, selects out of the mass of cultural elements to which the group 

9 See Guy B. Johnson, Folk Culture on St. Helena Island, Part II, Folk Songs (1930), 
and George Pullen Jackson, White Spirituals. 

7 E. B. Reuter, The American Race Problem, pp. 272-90. 
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is exposed such elements as most readily appeal to his nature and 
modifies and finally fixes these elements into some permanent form. 
Hence the Negro in America when brought into contact with white 
religion readapted it to fit his peculiar temperament. This theory 
has some advantage, especially if we assume that temperament is 
more cultural than biological in origin. It can be argued that the 
Negro’s volatile disposition, his lightheartedness, spontaneous mirth, 
and sensuous enjoyment are human-nature results of adjustment to 
social conditions and social róle and do not represent anything es- 
sentially inherent except as they apply to the human, regardless of 
race. 

A study of the cultural history of the Negro in America, especially 
of his contact with the white religious revivals which swept over 
America from the Great Awakening of 1734 to the Kentucky- 
Tennessee revival of 1857, affords a wealth of material to account for 
the cultural transmission of the elements and forms of Negro reli- 
gious expression. We know that the Negro population was in close 
contact with these revivals, participating at first on the fringes of 
the crowds which gathered, but gradually being drawn into the 
movement by its excitement and its fervor. Separate Negro gather- 
ings were organized, in the beginning under white leaders and finally 
under Negro preachers and evangelists produced in the revivals. 
The revivals spread rapidly in the Negro population, and exclusively 
Negro churches were everywhere organized under the various Prot- 
estant revivalistic sects. 

What was the character of these white revivals? They were re- 
ligious crowds. They exhibited intense excitement, they were highly 
expressive, they lent themselves to spontaneous participation 
through singing, shouting, and approving responses. They were high- 
ly dramatic and spectacular. They retained the magical beliefs of 
medieval theology. Moreover, they were very generally character- 
ized by the physical phenomena of violent seizures, jerks, trances, 
and ecstatic dancing." One cannot read first-hand descriptions of 
these revival meetings without sensing immediately that they pos- 
sessed the same general character as Negro religious expression. 

The Negro in slavery, uneducated and illiterate, with limited op- 


See Frank G. Beardsley, History of American Revivals. 
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portunity for social participation, almost hopelessly bound to an 
inferior status, found in the revival pattern a type of religious ex- 
pression which met his need for escape and release from a constraint 
and an authority which was not so much harsh as it was mentally 
confining and frustrating. This sort of religious expression provided 
a catharsis for repression and stood in marked contrast to the reli- 
gious expression of the Anglican and Catholic churches to which the 
Negro from the beginning had been exposed. Moreover, the tradi- 
tional Christian picture of earth as a place of toil and tribulation, 
sorrow and struggle, and of heaven as a place with golden streets 
and quiet mansions, where all sorrow and suffering ceased, found 
ready acceptance by the Negro. That picture of earth fitted his case 
and that picture of heaven gave him a lively hope. 

The cultural explanation of Negro religious expression does not, 
of course, exclude the folk characteristic of creative modification of 
transmitted elements. The Negro in America has always been an 
isolated group. Without a cultural heritage and with little access to 
written tradition, he inevitably modified white religious expression 
into something which appears unique and particular. 

In the years which have intervened between the last of the great 
revivals and the present, white religion has for the most part become 
formalized and stereotyped. The frontier life of early America has 
passed away, and with its disappearance have come education, cul- 
tural expansion, science, and art. These have transformed white 
religious expression. But the Negro has remained on a cultural 
frontier. Only in recent years has the Negro group begun to feel the 
impact of the educational process and of cultural expansion, but the 
effect is already discernible in the changes now taking place in re- 
ligious expression. The elements and forms described in this paper 
are slowly but surely being transformed; the Negro’s religious life is 
becoming institutionalized along the more formal lines of the white 
churches. 

This cultural explanation of Negro religious expression will be 
met with objection at many points. It will be argued, for example, 
that the white religious revivals were highly moralistic and their 
participants given to personal moral struggle, whereas Negro reli- ` 
gious expression seems less concerned with morals and more with ex- 
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citement, intense feeling, and ecstasy. The answer is that the Negro 
had little of the background of Puritanism and Calvinism common 
to the white and thus gave less emphasis, in his adaptation of white 
religion, to the individual moral struggle. Nor were white revivals 
free from the sensual excitements peculiar to intense religious fervor. 
The Negro group, taken as a whole, had no deeply intrenched moral 
tradition, no well-defined culture, to give its religion an ethical turn. 
Even to this day the Negro may be said to lack a moral tradition. 
For morality, so essentially dependent upon cultural unity, is hard 
to achieve and to maintain in social accommodation based upon in- 
feriority of status. Morality comes with a rise in status, with group 
consciousness and the necessity of facing responsibilities and giving 
an account of cultural achievements. The slave status was not cal- 
culated to produce a moral tradition, and we are still too close to 
emancipation to expect the full birth of pervasive moral codes. 

The church is the center of Negro social organization. It is in his 
church that the Negro is least open to criticism and most free to 
express himself. His religion is a form of escape, a way of securing 
relief and catharsis. His outmoded theology with its emphasis upon 
a magical divine manipulation and intervention and upon a glamor- 
ous future world still provides opportunity to drench his spirit in 
rapturous feeling as an antidote for a realistic world. We may even 
suggest that the Negro's religion has aided in preserving his race 
from the decay and annihilation to which subject and minority alien 
races seem prone. 


PROPAGANDA IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
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‘Two years ago thé writer found plenty of evidence. Red flags, censored newspapers, 
directed excursions, indoctrinated schools, motivated plays, didactic pictures, and con- 
tinuous radio messages preach communism. Appeals to the need for security and class 
loyalty, dogmatic assertion of Marxian philosophy, the example of leaders, and calls to 
participation are used as incentives to action. The results are a new orthodoxy, rigid 
partizanship, and a mechanical order of life. This policy was necessary to move ignorant 
masses to accomplish results within a short time. Although similar methods are used 
in other countries, the divergent aim of Soviet propaganda arouses our antagonism. 


Upon arrival in the soviet republic, a visitor is struck by the ex- 
tensive use of streamers, posters, and signs announcing some procla- 
mation or program of the government. Public buildings and club 
headquarters are decorated with red flags and banners. Open meet- 
ing places are draped in bunting. Processions bear the national em- 
blem and group standards. These set forth communistic mottoes 
and slogans. Perhaps such publicity is more marked in the chief 
cities than elsewhere, and may be regarded merely as an exuberant 
display of local pride in their contribution to the new order. It may, 
bowever, be considered as a particular means of attracting attention, 
and of fixing it upon the domination of the proletariat. 

A clear instance of propaganda is confronted when the visitor asks 
for a newspaper. Only officially indorsed journals are permitted to 
circulate. These organs of the government or party distribute ap- 
proved information to the people. For instance, there are papers for 
soldiers which explain the reasons for the campaign in Manchuria. 
Foreign news is strictly censored, and press correspondents can dis- 
patch items only upon approval by the authorities. The one “out- 
side" paper the writer was able to find in Moscow was a German 
communist, sheet. The Moscow News, a publication in English for 
foreigners, is heavily impregnated with Bolshevist flavor. No other 
kind could exist. Although peasant journals and wall sheets con- 
tain caustic comments upon official conduct, fundamental criticism 
or items unfavorable to the policy of the administration cannot be 
published. A foreign correspondent told me that he succeeded in 
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getting out statements of unpleasant facts by distributing them 
among paragraphs commending the government for its efficiency. 
This constant presentation of only one aspect of life may fairly be 
called systematic deception. Although not peculiar to Russia, it is 
not the avowed policy of many so-called popular governments. 
The Bolsheviki believe this is necessary to maintain morale. That 
is characteristic of the psychology of conflict. 

An impressive means of propagating communist beliefs is the use 
of museums and exhibits, which are numerous in the old capital and 
the new. The Museum of the Revolution in Moscow is particularly 
interesting in its method of presenting historic data. Popular up- 
risings, from the time of early peasant revolts to the triumph of 
Bolshevism under Lenin, are traced in sequence by means of pic- 
tures, documents, personal mementos, and schematic charts. The 
effect of such arrangement is to give a visitor the impression that the 
Revolution was not a sudden eruption, but the inevitable result of 
expansive social forces, hitherto systematically repressed. Thus the 
explosion is traced to profound historic causes, and is represented 
as a natural reaction to tyranny. This conclusion may be correct; 
but the method of demonstration leaves no place for exceptions. 

Another example of the same motivation is shown in the parallel 
exhibits of proletarian and bourgeois culture in the Ethnographic 
Museum of Leningrad. On the one hand is traced the hard lot of 
peasants and industrial workers until their liberation by the Revo- 
lution. On the other side the growing wealth and power of land- 
lords, merchants, and manufacturers is illustrated by the furnishings 
of their homes at different periods until their downfall. The logic of 
this skilful contrast is inescapable. It states more clearly than words 
the fundamental text of Bolshevism—the exploiters must be dis- 
possessed if the workers are to live. 

The effect of such exhibits is greatly increased by means of trained 
guides who conduct groups of visitors through the rooms and point 
out the meaning of what is displayed. In the Tsar’s winter palace 
classes of school children are shown the wanton luxury of the old 
régime. In the anti-religious museums bands of working people lis- 
ten to a leader’s exposition of the frauds of priests and miracle mon- 
gers. 
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Directed excursions play an important part in the policy of en- 
lightenment fostered by the new administration. Visits to factories, 
monuments, and public places are preceded and followed by dis- 
cussion within the school and shop. Moscow is a permanent exhibit 
for bands of peasants who come to see with their own eyes the won- 
ders of the People’s government, and return to confirm their fel- 
lows in promoting the new order. This type of instruction is an ex- 
cellent pedagogical device. 

The soviet schools are regarded as the “third front" in the drive 
for communism. They are all under government control, and are 
frankly used to promote officially indorsed political and economic 
programs. The study of labor and revolutionary movements is an 
important part of the curriculum. Party members are detailed to 
spread “political literacy" among the pupils. Working men are 
- favored as candidates for higher education; and young students are 
urged to aid in practical tasks of social organization. The schools 
thus become recognized means for training class-conscious revolu- 
tionaries. 

The prevailing theory of Russian education is that a society 
must foster a type of culture fitted to meet the basic needs of its 
people. At present, the reorganization of industry and agriculture 
appears to be the outstanding need. Consequently, great emphasis 
is now laid upon technology. Since improved methods of production 
can be achieved only through wide co-operation, social organization 
is also stressed. Classes, clubs, and occupational groups reiterate 
Marxian precepts concerning proletarian leadership until the ideas 
become fixed in the minds of members. Still further ahead looms the 
possibility of spreading these ideas among the toilers of other na- 
tions, and of establishing a universal commonwealth of labor. So the 
Russian youth today is trained to be a worker, a citizen, and a 
soldier in the new order. How this ideology is impressed in the 
schools may be illustrated from personal observations. 

In a primary school in Moscow we were shown the work in social 
education. Among other exhibits, we remarked two maps of the 
world hung on opposite sides of a classroom. One chart was dotted 
with small red flags; the other with blue. We were told that wher- 
ever a strike or revolutionary movement was successful a red marker 
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was stuck in the first map. Lockouts or repressive political actions 
were shown on the other by blue. Our guide informed us that the 
children are keen on this posting of scores and search the papers for 
instances to report. Here is a suggestion of ways to interest youth in 
bigger games than football. 

In subsequent conversation with the school principal, we asked, 
“What is the basis of training for citizenship?” She promptly re- 
plied "Understanding of Marxian economics.” That answer might 
be compared with statements of ethical ideals by pedagogues in this 
country. Apparently social education in Russia has objectives and 
methods rather different from ours. That naturally makes us doubt 
its soundness. 

The Assistant Professor of Economics in the Communist Univer- 
sity of Leningrad explained the work in his field. It is primarily the 
preparation and discussion of papers, after the fashion of our semi- 
nars. The students are young party members. Most of them have 
been employed in industry, and all worked during academic vaca- 
tions. Their research is field study in the application of the new 
economic system. The best reports are criticized and revised for 
publication. 

When asked, “What is the major premise of economic teaching?” 
the professor replied, “Dialectic materialism.” He then proceeded 
to warn me against certain inadequate treatments of this approach 
to social science. When I inquired what studies were under way, he 
told me they were investigating the relative effectiveness of individ- 
ual and collective incentives in production. Asked what they ex- 
pected to discover, the instructor shook his head. How such studies 
can be scientifically controlled under the present order was not made 
clear. Perhaps the recent change in wage policy may be a concession 
to a lag in training workmen. 

The use of the stage for projecting social reactions is well under- 
stood. The work of the Meyerhold Theatre in dramatizing revolu- 
tionary incidents has been described so fully as to require no further 
discussion? Even classic opera and ballet, as presented by the 
Academic State Theatre in Moscow, have been affected by prole- 

Schools now operate continuously. 

2 See Fülóp-Miller, The Mind and Face of Bolshevism, chap. vi. 
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tarian tendencies. We attended a performance there in which the 
heroine was a street sweeper. Her pursuer was the proprietor of a 
department store. His crude intentions were ignominiously foiled 
by a dashing young workman, who portrayed a modernistic Harle- 
quin. At the climax, the stage was filled with Little Octobrists, who 
danced and drilled with red flags; while the chorus, dressed like 
, factory hands, swooped about exultantly. It was a triumph for the 
“Poor Working Girl.” 

You have all doubtless seen modern Russian films. So we need 
not point out the extent to which many of them seek to convey a 
revolutionary message. The impression made by pictures of stam- 
peding crowds, charging battalions and whirring machinery is one 
of relentless driving power. But the effect of portraying continuous 
mass movement is to tire the observer and to arouse desire for relief 
in lighter rhythms. Some of the soviet pictures have been so over- 
loaded with minute details and detached incidents as to bore the 
bewildered spectator. Perhaps the official cinema has been too 
didactic. A self-conscious portrait does not make the happiest im- 
pression. 

From Constantinople to Stockholm the air throbs with a barrage 
of soviet radio messages. Our hotel room in Leningrad faced upon 
an open square, where a loud speaker functioned from six in the 
morning until eleven at night. Occasionally a song or dialogue was 
transmitted. For the most part it was a continuous flow of oratory. 
The porter said it had to do with labor and politics. We changed our 
room, remarking that this constant repetition of communist doctrine 
must either fix its phraseology subconsciously, or else develop a 
strong negative reaction. 

With these bits of evidence before us, let us consider briefly the 
psychology of conditioning used by the communists. The process 
begins with an appeal to fundamental desires—to “hunger for life,” 
if you will. After years of privation and futile warfare, workingmen, 
soldiers, and peasants were starved and frozen and sore. About 
them, landlords, merchants, and officials enjoyed leisure, luxury, 
and license. Agitators urged the people to rise and overthrow their 
oppressors. The tension snapped, and the Revolution was under 
way. But workmen did not yet enjoy the goods they made; farmers 
did not possess the ground they tilled; nor could the people control 
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their officers. Soon Lenin appeared and roused the workers to seize 
authority. “Peace—Land—Bread,” was the slogan of the October 
uprising. The proletariat swept into power, with the Bolsheviki as 
their leaders. 

Then began a period of bitter class struggle. The organized pro- 
letariat was only a minority. The masses must be brought to accept 
its dictatorship. How were people attached to the new order? Pri- 
marily by emotional appeal. The “pathos of revolution" was effec- 
tively used among those who had suffered during the tsarist régime 
and had struggled to win release. Many of these persons gained se- 
curity and status. Such instances served to rouse a sentiment of 
loyalty to the leaders. Among those who hesitated to follow, fear of 
exposure and punishment was a powerful incentive to compliance. 
The danger of foreign intervention, with the prolonged horror of 
continued fighting, was sufficient to keep most citizens in line. 

Having banished the foreign specter for a time, the victorious Bol- 
sheviki next turned to consolidate their gains within the soviets. 
The people must be organized to produce wealth. Fighting enthusi- 
asm was not enough. A generation must be taught to think in eco- 
nomic terms. For this purpose, Marxian philosophy, as interpreted 
by Lenin, was accepted without salient criticism. Economic deter- 
minism, leadership of the proletariat, and industrial organization 
were preached as articles of faith. Whether or not these dogmatic 
statements are correct, they were asserted so impressively that they 
became controlling principles in the lives of nearly 8 per cent of the 
world's population within less than ten years. There was no time to 
educate the masses. They had to be thrown into action by the prom- 
ise of a better order. This is a program of evangelization without 
parallel in history. 

Mere assent to socialist principles would not suffice, however. 
Dramatic instances were used to drive home their meaning in action. 
Lenin, who embodied the spirit of the new order, was exalted to the 
position of a legendary hero. His picture is everywhere. His words 
have authority well-nigh pontifical. His tomb is visited by thou- 
sands. Such personal example of devotion to the people's cause con- 
vinces multitudes of its merit, and furnishes incentive to carry on the 
work. 

'The Five-Year Plan, with its requirements of redoubled industry, 
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was held up as a great national undertaking. Enthusiasm for its 
completion was kindled among the workers. Rivalry was stimu- 
lated by posting the scores of competing plants. Premiums were 
given to the most efficient departments. Public recognition was 
awarded to successful managers. Whole regions were engaged in a 
peace-time contest against want. This was a remarkable campaign 
for government control. More recently, the drive for collective farm- 
ing has been promoted. Thus the communists have progressed from 
inciting revolt to directing programs of public work. The “propa- 
ganda of deeds" has become a constructive policy in the hands of 
clever bosses. 

What has been the collective response to this stirring appeal? 
First, a new orthodoxy has been established. Marx is the Moses of 
Communism, and Lenin is his mouthpiece. Historic materialism, 
class warfare, and proletarian leadership are assumed as foundations 
of common thought and action. This attitude is held to be the only 
realistic and scientific way to approach problems of modern life. 
Idealism, romanticism, bourgeois morality are scorned as antiquated 
and absurd modes of thought. “Man is a product of his environ- 
ment. Institutions are forms maintained by those in authority. 
Opinion reflects the economy of the group.” Such is the latest reve- 
lation of truth. All other statements are dangerous errors. We seem 
to hear a muezzin calling the faithful to worship. 

The new discipleship entails acceptance of rigorous conditions. 
Submission to decisions of party councils is required of all members. 
A proletarian background, a period of probation, exemplary conduct, 
and active participation are demanded of candidates for political 
preferment. Even high officials are not exempt from severe disci- 
pline. The exile of Trotsky for persistently criticizing Stalin’s execu- 
tive policy is a familiar example of such stern regulation. Discus- 
sion of administrative details is general; but no one is free to oppose 
the government. Political offenders are still punished by banish- 
ment and confiscation of property. Spying is encouraged. The 
methods of Jesuitry persist in Russia. 

A further result of constant regulation is a certain mechanization 
of life. Travelers complain of detailed requirements for obtaining 
visas. Sometimes days must be spent waiting for a bureau to issue 
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a formal permit. Older residents chafe under excessive supervision 
and restriction. Standing in line for a chance to buy food, petition- 
ing authorities for a change of domicile, following minutely pre- 
scribed forms in the conduct of business consume energy and check 
initiative. In fact, personal freedom, in our loose interpretation of 
the term, does not exist in soviet Russia. 

The communist idea of personal rights is quite different from that 
announced in the Declaration of Independence. A compact of free 
individuals to secure justice is not assumed as the origin of the state. 
It developed rather, we are told, from domination by the strong. 
Civil rights were gained by those able to win them from the group. 
Arbitrary free will is a childish delusion, since man’s behavior is de- 
termined by reflexes conditioned in society. Such views of human 
nature make personal preferences much less important than we are 
accustomed to regard them. An individual must fit into his social 
environment and carry.on the work of his group. Otherwise, he is 
like a loose cog in a machine. Indeed the machine is regarded as a 
lofty symbol of human endeavor, and those who serve it are respect- 
ed as priests of progress. 

Even artists are regarded with suspicion when they do not turn 
out work as required. A gifted portrait painter of my acquaintance 
was commissioned to copy the likeness of Lenin in court rooms 
throughout a province. Half humorously, he calls himself “an auto- 
matic stencil." The repressed bitterness of that characterization in- 
dicates a real menace in the rapid spread of communism. Should the 
collective struggle for power reduce men to function as robots, the 
outcome might not be worth the effort to attain it. There are some 
indications in Russia that the automatic stencil has branded many 
persons with the same fixed design. 

What is the connection between stereotyped responses and propa- 
ganda? Consider the stencil. Materialist philosophy, leadership of 
the proletariat, and national organization of industry have been 
impressed upon the thought of millions of ignorant workmen and 
peasants within ten years. Now we must assume either that their 
minds contained the germs of such large ideas, ready to sprout upon 
fertilization; or else that rudimentary notions of these matters were 
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swiftly implanted by means of propaganda. To an outsider, the lat- 
ter explanation appears more reasonable. 

Since socialist ideas are of recent growth, they had to be protected 
from weeds of doubt by vigorous assertion and trained to early 
fruitage by prescribing simple lines of expression. That is why popu- 
lar treatises present a series of brief, direct statements and urge a 
sequence of definite certified steps toward the new order. Com- 
munist leaders admit that the co-operative commonwealth cannot 
be attained until the masses have had a longer course of training in 
collective action. Meanwhile, they promote the movement by the 
arts of propaganda. That may explain certain limitations of argu- 
ment and activity within the soviets at present. 

As we turn from examining the Russian futurist sketch to the 
familiar outlines of our own national portrait, we are struck by a 
haunting likeness beneath contrasting features. Our pattern of life 
includes theistic philosophy, financial control, and individual enter- 
prise. Apparently these traits are directly opposed to corresponding 
elements in the communist design. But are they different in kind, 
or essentially the same lines produced in opposite directions? Per- 
haps we should consider them as complementary arrangements. 
Without laboring the point, if we admit a resemblance in the com- 
position of these two pictures, we are led to ask how far propaganda 
is responsible for spreading strong colors over the drawing of both. 

If time permitted, we might inquire how many Americans accept 
their religious faith in childhood upon the basis of recommended 
authority. We might consider why financial gain is believed to be 
the greatest personal incentive. We might even question the basis 
for assuming that the competitive system yields the largest social 
return. Should we do so, I suspect we might discover that the rudi- 
ments of these ideas were implanted in our tender minds by persons 
in authority, and that their growth was fostered by claims of ex- 
pediency. Perhaps that is why we fear communism. It disturbs our 
easy assumptions. So we oppose it with our own political, economic, 
and religious propaganda. 
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The primary-group concept has been assumed to be identified by three criteria: 
face-to-face association, temporal priority in experience, and the feeling of the whole 
for which “we” is the natural expression. But since some face-to-face groups are not 
primary groups (e.g., formal institutions) and since some primary groups are not face- 
to-face (e.g., a widely scattered kinship group), the spatial contiguity 1s not essential. 
Temporal priority is not essential, since many primary groups are formed by adults. 
These are accidents, the essence of the primary group being the relation which corre- 
sponds to ideas, images, and feelings of a specific and easily identified character. A 
family is a primary group only if these relations exist. Discipline in school and home 
may follow institutional forms or primary group patterns, but the family is not a pri- 
mary group merely because of a common dwelling. The essence of the primary group 
is its functional and emotional character. Temporal priority and spatial contiguity 
are accidents. 


The concept of primary group, while perhaps not the most impor- 
tant contribution of C. H. Cooley, may be the one for which he will 
be longest remembered. Others had spoken of the “we-group” and 
of the “in-group,” but “primary group” is a happier phrase. In such 
groups, Cooley asserted, are to be found the very origins of human 
nature. The concept was coined at the right time and has been ap- 
proved by the only effective authority, that of widespread quotation 
and continued use. The well-known passage reads: 

By primary groups I mean those characterized by intimate face-to-face 
association and co-operation. They are primary in several senses, but chiefly 
in that they are fundamental in forming the social nature and ideals of the 
individual. The result of intimate association, psychologically, is a certain 
fusion of individualities in a common whole, so that one's very self, for many 
purposes at least, is the common life and purpose of the group. Perhaps the 
simplest way of describing this wholeness is by saying that it is a “we”; it in- 
volves the sort of sympathy and mutual identification for which “we” is the 
natural expression. One lives in the feeling of the whole and finds the chief 
aims of his will in that feeling. 

There appear to be three properties of the primary group ex- 
pressed or implied in this statement: the face-to-face relation, the 
temporal priority in experience, and the feeling of the whole as ex- 
pressed by “we.” The importance of the primary group, as he later 

1 Social Organization (1909), p. 23. 
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shows, is that human nature arises in it; and from it the human vir- 
tues of sympathy, kindness, justice, and fair play can be shown to 
originate. 

The use of the conception raised certain difficulties. There was no 
terminology provided for the groups not primary; and many writers 
came to speak of “secondary groups,” some authors actually putting 
these words into the mouth of Cooley though he nowhere uses the 
term.? The tendency has been to consider secondary groups as those 
which depend for communication on indirect sources, such as news- 
papers. 

A more serious question concerns the exact denotation of the con- 
cept. Attention was fixed on the face-to-face criterion to the neglect 
of the other differentia, arid many now use the term as applying only 
to those who are physically present in the group relation. Implied 
has been the criterion of temporal priority which would limit pri- 
mary groups to children, since adults have long ago lost connection 
with their first groups. The psychological criterion has received rela- 
tively little emphasis. There is value in a careful inquiry into the 
exact and definite qualities which mark off these groups from other 
groups. 

The schoolmen made a distinction between the essence and the 
accident. The accident may define a concrete denoted object whose 
essence does not disappear when the accident is not present. Your 
table may be square and oaken, but being square and being made of 
oak are not essential to its being a table, and hence they are called 
accidents. It would be a table if round or oval or if made of maple 
or steel. The essential properties of a table can be stated in a careful 
definition, giving genus and differentia; but only error results from 
confusing accident and essence. 

How essential to the definition of a primary group is the property 
face-to-face? Are all face-to-face groups primary groups? Áre any 
groups primary groups where the relations are not face-to-face? Or 
is the face-to-face relation an accident? Similar questions arise con- 
cerning the temporal priority implied in the words, though in usage 
these have occasioned only minor difficulties. 

There are groups to be described at the extreme of the series in 
which there appears to be no doubt. An American criminal court, 


? Even von Wiese and Becker do this as late as 1932. See Systematic Sociology, p. 225. 
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with judge, jury, defendant, and counsel, are in a face-to-face near- 
ness with none of the essential properties of the primary group as 
set forth in the quotation and the other passages in which Cooley 
uses his concept. For the court is externally controlled and governed 
by rules made by absent and ancient authorities. The actions are 
essentially institutional in character. A legislative body, even when 
small, or a board of directors with formal procedures, may be cited. 
A primary group may be as small as two, but an unwelcome bond 
salesman in your office does not necessarily mean that you and he 
form a primary group. Nor would a delinquent student summoned 
into the office of his dean form with that official such a group. 
Without multiplying instances it may then be assumed that not all 
face-to-face groups are in essence primary groups. 

But do any groups not face-to-face have the properties of the 
primary group? There is reason to think so. A kinship group widely 
scattered in space, communicating only by letter, may be charac- 
terized by a common feeling of unity, exhibit “a certain fusion of 
individualities in a common whole,” and be accurately classed as a 
primary group. A woman student has recorded an experience in 
which she "fell in love" with a woman author, wrote long letters to 
her, and was influenced by her profoundly and for many years, 
although the two had not ever seen each other at the time the ac- 
count was written. Was not this a primary group? Historic friend- 
ships like that of Emerson and Carlyle did not rest on physical pres- 
ence, nor indeed so originate. Comrades in a cause, if there is esprit 
de corps, often form primary groups independent of spatial separa- 
tion. These seem to be genuine primary groups. 

The problem, then, is whether primary group is a spatial concept 
or whether other criteria must be sought. This inquiry will lead us to 
a more fundamental question: the validity of the group concept it- 
self. Is a group a mere aggregation of individuals and therefore a 
mere name, or does it denote specific sociological things to be de- 
fined, classified, and studied? 

The differences of opinion on this issue are old and familiar, and 
no solution of the problem is attempted here. A clear statement of 
the point of view can be made and should be kept in mind by any 
who may wish to profit by this discussion. The word “group” is 
used by some writers to indicate merely the aggregate of the indi- 
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viduals which make it up. This is the proper usage which statistics 
employs. The ages of divorced persons can be grouped into classes, 
averages figured, and relations with other aspects calculated. Such 
a group is a mere collection of units, and the averages are abstract 
symbols denoting the generalized character of these units. But the 
sociological group involves consensus, concert, communication. The 
statistical group exists for the statistician; the sociological group ex- 
ists for its members. In the former the individuals constitute the 
group; in the latter the group makes its members. The vigorous at- 
tack on the group concept which Allport and others have made 
seems to neglect this distinction. The reader will find a discussion of 
those opposing views easy of access. 

I should like to raise the further question of the degree to which 
a sociological group can be defined in strictly objective terms. To 
what extent is a group to be called objective, and to what degree 
must subjective attitudes and images be assumed as essential? Is the 
sociological group an experience or organization of experiences? A 
primary group may, indeed, be described by an onlooker after ob- 
serving movements and sounds; but he may be only interpreting the 
symptoms, leaving the very essence of the group life unnoticed, or 
else misinterpreting what he has seen and heard. Strictly behavior- 
istic accounts of group life cannot take account of what the members 
of the group feel or think. 

“The sort of mutual identification and sympathy for which ‘we’ . 
is the natural expression,” suggests that Cooley did not mean to 
make the face-to-face relation the essence and sine qua non of the 
primary group. And if the primary group is characterized by the 
‘“‘we-feeling,”’ we must look to subjective criteria and cannot depend 
wholly on mere observation, externally attempted. The appeal must 
be to experience and not confined to behavior. 

Behaviorism is professed by many who do not accept the extreme 
forms of the statement. There are left-wing behaviorists, right-wing 
behaviorists, and those who occupy the center. But it would be 
accurate to characterize all forms of behaviorism as motivated by a 
desire to be objective. There is a tendency to minimize and some- 
times to deny the importance of the inner subjective aspects of ex- 


3 See "Group and Institution,” in Burgess, Personality end the Social Group (Chicago, 
1929), pp. 162 -8o. 
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perience. Left-wing behaviorists deny the very existence of con- 
sciousness, but even right-wing members of this school seek to 
phrase their facts in terms of movements that can be observed. 
Only thus, do they feel, can we have an objective science. 

Cooley saw things differently. Since the movements of our mus- 
cles, when we glow with pride or long for friends, offer no set pattern, 
he insisted on the importance of the imagination and the feelings. 
When a man falls in love or gets religion, the nervous currents are so 
inaccessible compared with the images and feelings and resultant 
attitudes that he considered these latter facts as basic and central. 
Those who know their Cooley will recall his bold statement that the 
solid facts of social life are the facts of the imagination. My friend 
is best defined as what I imagine he will do and say to me on occa- 
sion. Cooley taught that to understand human nature we must 
imagine imaginations. In his last book he quotes Holmes as saying 
that when John and Tom meet there are six persons present. There 
is John’s real self (known only to his Maker), John’s idea of himself, 
and John’s idea of Tom, and, of course, three corresponding Toms. 
Cooley goes on to say that there are really twelve or more, including 
John’s idea of Tom’s idea of John’s idea of Tom. And if this be 
thought a fanciful refinement, he insists that a misconception of this 
last type, when Germany made a fateful decision, was possibly the 
reason she lost the war. In these “echoes of echoes of echoes" of per- 
sonality we have an a fortiori consideration of the importance of the 
subjective aspect of conduct. 

Whether Cooley be correctly interpreted as meaning that the 
primary group is defined in essence as characterized by a certain kind 
of feeling is a matter of literary exegesis. The considerations ad- 
vanced indicate this to be the logical conclusion. If there be group 
consciousness, esprit de corps—a feeling of ‘‘we’’—then we have a 
primary group which will manifest attitudes and behavior appropri- 
ate and recognizable. The face-to-face position is a mere accident. 
Groups of friends and neighbors form primary groups, but the essen- 
tial quality may be present in groups where spatial contiguity is 
lacking. The Woman's International League for Peace and Freedom 
has some hundreds of idealistic pacifists scattered over the world, 
most of whom have never seen eách other. But they are comrades in 
the cause, are conscious of an enveloping sense of the whole group, 
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think and speak and feel in terms of “we,” and answer the definition 
of a primary group. We have shown, on the other hand, that many 
face-to-face groups lack this quality. 

If our reasoning be sound, it follows that not every family is a 
primary group and that a school group may or may not be so de- 
fined. A domestic tyrant with commands, threats, and punishments 
may conceivably assemble his subjects around a table thrice daily 
in a group that lacks the essential qualities of the primary group. 
Likewise, a teacher may sometimes be the leader of a primary group; 
but one who has alienated the children may be hated or may be 
treated abstractly as a mere outsider and functionary in a company 
where there is no feeling of “we” and thus no primary group. 

The correlative of the primary group is not a group whose mem- 
bers are separated or one where the communication is by indirect 
media. Rather is the primary group to be contrasted with the for- 
mal, the impersonal, the institutional. Its importance consists in 
the fact that primary relations give rise to the essentially human ex- 
periences, so that human nature may be said to be created in pri- 
mary group relations. The more completely the relations are mech- 
anized, the more fractional the contacts become and the less ef- 
fective in generating the sentiments which are distinctly human. 
Tf children in home and school are to be made to participate in the 
culture of their people, it is necessary that the home and school be 
primary groups, and the mere fact that they meet face-to-face with 
the members of the family or the school system is not sufficient to 
give it the essential character. 

This is not to say that the primary group is a value concept and 
therefore superior to other types of groups. Human institutions are 
erected to meet human needs, and these needs may be better satis- 
fied by institutions than by primary group relations. Indeed, pri- 
mary group relations may intrude in a disorganizing manner, as 
when a police officer refuses to arrest a man because he is a friend. 
Here belong much of the corruption, bribery, nepotism, and “graft” 
of our modern life. Formal and institutional groups cannot perform 
their function unless the distinction between them and the primary 
group be kept with scrupulous clarity. Moreover, there is no sharp 
dividing line between the two clear types. There are marginal cases 
and transitional forms, and critical experiences can alter either or 
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both of them; but there need be no vagueness if the essential quali- 
ties of each are accurately stated. 

If the argument so far be sound, we now see that the primary 
group can be destroyed, utterly destroyed, even though face-to-face 
relations continue. This is more frequently observed in family dis- 
ruptions but can be observed in other types of primary groups. 
Former intimate relations may become purely formal, even legal, 
relying on fixed forms or external regulations. In the primary group 
one does more or less what he pleases; in institutions one follows the 
rules. In congenial, intimate friendship there can be no set regula- 
tions, no set formulas; for in this relation life is free-flowing, spon- 
taneous, and interpenetrating. Friendship has never built an insti- 
tution, nor can it, for the primary group withers and dies in an 
atmosphere of legality. Formal and external relations are different. 
Men stand on their rights, appeal to authorities, declare the motion 
out of order, insist on the sum nominated in the bond, sue for the 
terms of the contract. 

Thus a primary group is at once more and less than an assemblage 
of people. An assembly may become united in an exalted moment 
till every member is aglow with the consciousness of the whole, 
but such a consciousness is possible, as we have shown, when dis- 
tance intervenes. It may be unilateral, just as unrequited love may 
be. But the experience is real, describable, and very important. 
Moody, in "Gloucester Moors," wrote of drinking in the beauty 
while he thought of his brethren in the city, oppressed in body, 
mind and purse; and he said: 

Who has given me this sweet 

And given my brother dust to eat? 
And it would seem to be untenable to deny the reality and impor- 
tance of this momentary expression of a lifelong identification with 
a whole class which characterized the life of this poet. 

So-called "secondary contacts" have nothing to do with the case. 
Contacts by letter, printed journal, book, telegraph, telephone, 
radio, may have any quality from an abstract promulgation of a 
harsh law to a throbbing message which unites and intensifies a bond 
between comrades. Even in large and scattered groups—particularly 
those we call “social movements"—the struggle for liberty, freedom, 
justice, or any great cause may call into existence the very experi- 
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ences and relations which we are able to find in the primary 
group. 

. That Cooley so held is clear in his statement that democracy and 
Christianity are the outgrowth of the primary group and are its 
ultimate expression and flower. It is clear from his discussion that 
he did not mean the institutions, for the church is not Christianity, 
nor is democracy the same as the state. But, if conceived ideally, 
Christianity is expressed in love, sympathy, and loyalty by those 
who consider themselves members of an encompassing whole of 
which they are part and in which “we” is the golden word. The atti- 
tude and feeling are the essence; the space and position are but acci- 
dents. 

Human life is essentially dramatic. Personality arises as, and 
because, we play róles in our socialintercourse. The process of reflec- 
tion in which we define for ourselves the meaning of what we have 
said and what others have said and done to us is also a dramatic 
event. We become conscious of ourselves when we realize that we are 
acting like another. Our personality is shaped by the definition of 
our acts which we receive from others. We respond to them in our 
imagination and build up not only our virtues and vices but the 
awareness of them. And here arises the transcendent importance of 
the primary group. Only in the primary-group relation is this type 
of influence directly effective and positively formative. Strictly me- 
chanical relations approximate absent-mindedness, hostile relations 
tend to generate opposing attitudes, but in the primary group the 
seeds of a culture live and bear fruit. And the group is a relation 
between members, not an aggregation of units. The sociological 
group can only be described by references to the experiences of its 
members. 

The considerations advanced have been essentially theoretical; 
but there are practical applications of the theory, as, indeed, there 
are of all theories. For the primary group with its looseness of or- 
ganization, and its free-flowing influence, being the matrix in which 
human nature takes form, the type of control that characterizes the 
primary group is uniquely its own. The family has always been con- 
sidered the essential type of a primary group, and yet it has been 
shown that the family only belongs in this category when there is a 
certain type of organization present. It is possible to trace the politi- 
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cal and governmental patterns of control within the historical period 
as they have come into the family relationship. The patriarchal 
family, with a benevolent despot or a malevolent one, who is at the 
same time lawgiver, judge, jury, and executioner, is not the original 
form of the family; and indeed contemporaneous families all over 
the preliterate world can be found where this particular type of 
control and relationship is absent. When the pseudo-political forms 
have been imported into the family, it no longer retains its essential 
character as a primary group. The control is to some degree trans- _ 
ferred from this particular locus to other groups into which the chil- 
dren can find their way. The family has lasting influence over its 
members in the degree in which it retains its character as a primary 
group. It loses its essential type of control when, through ignorance 
of this particular principle, another type of control is substituted. 

Entirely analogous phenomena may be observed in our American 
schools. The kindergarten as it is now conducted is essentially a 
primary group, with the types of control and of relationships such 
as have been described. The same thing can be said of the very earli- 
est grades, but tradition has decreed that, as the child matures, the 
essentially informal type of control shall be superseded by one more 
definitely institutional, with the result that the attitudes and ideals 
which the teacher is set to transmit often fail more or less completely 
to be derived from that particular source. Any objective examina- 
tions of the high schools in American life at the present day will bear 
out this statement and illustrate this principle. The opinions, the 
standards, and the ideals of the teachers are transmitted to the stu- 
dents of the high schools only to a fractional degree, and it is the 
contention here that the explanation lies in the loss of the essential 
nature of the primary-group relation in the traditional type of con- 
trol which the high school has adopted. What happens is a matter 
of common observation and universal knowledge. The adolescents 
seek and form primary groups of their own which have a definite 
isolation from their elders. Primary groups ranging from little cir- 
cles of friends to definitely predatory boys’ gangs illustrate again the 
principle we have here set forth. From the point of view of the men- 
tal hygiene of children and adolescents, what parents and teachers 
need to do is to “go to school to the gang" and learn what their 
methods are; and when this instruction has been well profited by, 
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the social implications and consequences of different types of moral 
objectives and ethical systems. 

A particular case may serve as an illustration and point of de- 
parture for some generalizations concerning the problem of values 
which have been arrived at through the study of the religious and 
ethical factors in 176 cases under investigation in the Neuro- 
endocrine Research in Dementia Praecox, which has been under way 
during the past five years at the Worcester State Hospital under the 
direction of Dr. Roy G. Hoskins of the Harvard Medical School. 

James G., a grocery clerk of 29 years, with oth grade education, 
: fair intelligence, good physique, and without demonstrable organic 
pathology, was brought to the hospital in an acutely disturbed con- 
dition. From the patient himself and from his relatives, the follow- 
ing facts were learned regarding his life. He was born in the home of 
a Southern clergyman who died when he was twelve years old. As a 
young boy he had certain difficulties in learning to manage his sex 
drive. At the age of sixteen he left home without having reached 
any solution of this problem and fared forth into the great world, 
finally landing in the army. Here he stayed nine years, making a 
fairly good record and serving most of the time as a non-commis- 
sioned officer. In the army, along with a majority of his mates, he 
found an outlet for the troublesome sex drive by going to houses of 
prostitution. Supported thus by group opinion, he was quite com- 
fortable about his manner of life, especially in view of the fact that 
he was always careful to report after any indulgence and get his 
prophylactic treatment and the protection against disease which 
this insured. At the end of the nine years he married and, in due 
course of time, a child arrived. With the birth of the child came a 
mental disturbance, something which sometimes happens to fathers 
as well as to mothers. To use his own words, there was “something 
funny about the way his child was born." When the news came, his 
mind "began running and jumping." A million things were passing 
through his head. He was under a spell of fear. He felt that he had 
& lot of responsibility, but he wasn't thinking so much about the 
baby. He was thinking about human nature and its mechanisms. 
He was trying to understand what was the cause of all emotion and 
he wrote an article expounding his theory of the human emotions. 
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This he sent to a local newspaper and he took great satisfaction in 
the fact that it was published. 

This disturbance gradually subsided and he remained well until 
things began to go wrong with him economically. He set up in busi- 
ness for himself and was burnt out. He obtained and lost several 
jobs, and he became involved in debt. Then he broke mentally, and 
once more, as at the time of the birth of his child, he became con- 
cerned about cosmic affairs. When he came to the hospital he told 
the following story: 


How did it start? I hardly know. I think it was the smell of the fish. I had 
dreams of crawling along the bottom of the sea among the fish and the oysters 
and everything. I had to give up work and sit around and brood. Then ideas 
came to me. I didn’t have to search for words. It was just as if I had been com- 
manded to say certain words I had never heard of before. I had a vision and it 
seemed to me that I could see way back to the beginning of all creation. I could 
see the evolution of man up to his present being. And then it came to me that 
from the beginning of the world there have been two rulers over the peoples of 
the world, God and Satan. One was just as powerful as the other. It seemed to 
me that a greater effort should be made so that both should become one. God 
should be brought to meet Satan and then Satan could go and teach the people 
the right. Of course this would take years and years. It was to be my job to 
start it and to get the spirit working. It was my vision that in time all humanity 
would love absolutely and perfectly and without any nourishment and that 
God intended all people to be just one living piece of humanity. The Church 
would continue but it would have to draw under one heading, that is, under the. 
teachings. Yes, of course, that will be what I call the millennium, that is, all 
humanity striving for one goal and for the kingdom of heaven. 

You see it has always been my nature to do right. There has been a lot of 
talk about this thing and that thing, about the farm problem and so on. It was 
my idea that I could see no earthly reason for some of these animals that were 
roaming around in the forests preying on the domesticated animals. I thought 
it would be just the thing to go back to the jungles and clean up the snakes and 
the reptiles and the alligators. 

Yes, I have always been a thinker. I have read about some of our famous 
characters. I have also read fiction and vice and have indulged in all the little 
things of life. I have always been a double personality. I have had two con- 
sciences, 

You see, I interpret it that there has always been a battle between the two 
for supremacy. I could see no earthly reason why such a conflict should be kept 
up. I didn’t see why the Lord intended that people should be always and for- 
ever fighting each other. Thinking it was the true light of God, it seemed to 
me that in some way I might bring this to Satan’s attention so that he could 
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bring all his following into the light. It is my belief that people of the Protestant 
faith—ell, I must bring it back to myself. I am the true spirit of God and the 
product of the earliest stages of man after it was evolved from the seas. When I 
was in the rage, there was something telling me that I was the true spirit of 
Christ. i 

Rather a grotesque set of ideas! And yet they are thoroughly 
typical of such disturbances. They also have a meaning and the task 
of the psychiatrist, in the words of Dr. Adolf Meyer, is to discover 
the sense in the nonsense. 

For the purposes of this study the first thing to notice is the 
marked religious concern which this patient showed. Each of the 
two disturbances began with the sense of mystery. It was the idea 
that there was something strange about the way his baby was born 
which set his mind running and jumping. And in the second dis- 
turbance, ideas came to him which he had never heard of before and 
with which he seemed to have nothing to do. We notice that he goes 
on to concern himself with cosmic affairs and that he personalizes 
the forces which he conceives to be in control. This is thoroughly 
characteristic of the acute disturbances and upheavals.: They begin 
almost invariably with an eruption of the lower strata of con- 
sciousness which is interpreted as a manifestation of the superper- 
sonal. To the individual concerned the effect is overwhelming. It 
shatters the foundations of his entire mental structure. It sweeps 
him away from his moorings out into the uncharted seas to the un- 
known lands of the inner world. He is no longer concerned about 


tIn the 176 cases studied in connection with the Neuro-endocrine Research in 
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the merely individual but about the cosmic and the universal. And 
very commonly he thinks of himself as in a central rôle in the 
cosmic drama. Such experiences are as old as the human race. Their 
destructive effects led to the ancient question, “Can a man see God 
and live?” But their effects are not wholly destructive. They seem 
rather analogous to fever or inflammation in the physical organism. 
They may be regarded as attempts at reorganization in which the 
entire personality, down to the profoundest depths of the sub- 
conscious, is aroused and its forces marshaled to meet a crisis situa- 
tion. Our figures show that these emotional upheavals make for 
change either for the better or for the worse. In contrast to the cases 
characterized by a gradual onset and by a lesser degree of disturb- 
ance, the acute disturbances show a large proportion which go out 
of the hospital completely recovered or else find their way to the 
back wards as hopeless wrecks? The authoritative “Thus saith the 
Lord” of the old Hebrew prophets together with their frequent refer- 
ences to the coming day of doom suggests that they may have shared 
this experience. And men of such outstanding religious genius as 
John Bunyan and George Fox, Emanuel Swedenborg, and Saul of 
Tarsus seem to belong in the same group. These men, together with 
other great mystics, have passed through searching inner experiences 
in which they have found the end and meaning of their lives. 

Such experiences have been variously accounted for? The indi- 
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viduals themselves who pass through such experiences agree in feel- 
ing themselves in touch with some mighty personal force to which 
generally they give the name of God. From the standpoint of this 
study the important point is the terrific impact of the experience 
with which the disturbance begins and the tendency to personalize 
the forces which seem to be involved. When we see the results of 
such experiences in lives destroyed or in lives made over and sent 
forth sometimes into new and creative work, the suggestion comes 
that, of all human desires, the deepest and most fundamental is that 
for response and approval by that social something which is symbol- 
ized in the term, God, and that this fact has important implications 
for the social sciences as well as for psychiatry and psychology. 
These implications may become apparent when we consider the 
significance of our patient’s interesting proposal to bring about an 
understanding between God and Satan. 

In reviewing our patient’s history, we may notice first of all that 
he was born and reared in a religious home. His father was a clergy- 
man of the conservative type and his mother a devoted church 
worker. From childhood on, as he says, it had always been his nature 
to do right. That is, he accepted without question the teachings of 
his parents and of the church to which they belonged. But he had 
also been a ‘‘double personality.” This means that, while he wanted 
to conform to the parental teachings, he found within himself certain 
difficulties which he was unable to resolve in accordance with the 
accepted standards. At the age of sixteen he left home and, after a 
short period of wandering, he enlisted in the army. He not only put 
on the uniform but with it he accepted also its easier standards of 
sex morality. Supported now by the group and its attitudes he was 
able to give expression to the troublesome sex drive and to be 
quite frank and comfortable about it. He seemed to have made a 
real adjustment. But, with his marriage and then with the birth of 
his child, the situation changed. It was no longer sufficient for him 
to feel himself a member of the army group. The responsibilities of 
parenthood identified him once more with his own father and with 
his other early guides and their teachings. He begins now to think of 
his father’s God, the symbol of the group ideal, whose authority he 
had never questioned but from which he had run away. It is quite 
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clear that, measured by the standards of his father and of his father's 
God, he would be weighed and found wanting. 

But our patient bad already socialized his inner conflict. He had 
identified himself with the army group and he believed in this group 
and in its ways of looking at things. Their standards were, of course, 
easier standards, standards which for him represented a concession 
to his own weaknesses. This being the case, it is obvious that Satan 
is for him the symbol of the army and its code of sex morality. But 
his army mates were good fellows after all and he was one of them. 
Hence, his proposed solution. He must try to bring about an under- 
standing between the symbolic representatives of the two groups 
with which he had been identified. He is to go and see God and get 
God to come and meet Satan in order that Satan may be converted 
and bring all his following into the light. 

This suggestion may not be so funny as at first it seems. It is to 
be noted that he got well and that he has now been for five years out 
of the hospital, apparently in excellent condition. He seems to have 
succeeded in bringing about some sort of working agreement between 
the conflicting elements in his own personality. It is also to be noted 
that the proposal seems to be rather in line with the teachings of 
psychoanalysis and of the mental hygiene movement. It is quite 
likely that our patient’s father and his other early guides may have 
been oversevere and puritanical in the matter of sex morality. And 
it is hardly to be questioned that organized religion has much to 
learn about human nature and about the more enlightened ways of 
managing the powerful sex urge. But the point for us to notice is 
that this man’s standards were determined by the group with which 
he was seeking identification and whose approval he therefore 
needed. His primary loyalty had been to his parents and the other 
early guides upon whom he had been dependent for support and 
affection and whose composite impress had become represented in 
his idea of God. Failing to measure up to the standards taken over 
from these early guides, he had made a temporary adjustment by 
taking refuge with a group whose sex morality was not determined 
by the motive of race perpetuation. The conflict was precipitated 
by the experience of fatherhood, which brought to the fore the 
motive of race perpetuation and therefore required reconciliation 
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with that in his social experience which, for him, represented the 
abiding and the universal. 

In a previous article,4 I have attempted to give an interpretation 
of the different types of personality disorder and maladjustment in 
the light of group psychology. I have there sought to show that the 
mentally disordered individual is one who, by standards which he 
has accepted as his own, stands condemned to such an extent that 
he is unable to bring himself before the inner bar of judgment. He 
cannot bear the thought that those whom he counts supremely 
worthy of love and honor should know him as he is. He thus be- 
comes isolated from those with whom he is seeking identification and 
whose approval he wants. His battle is being fought out within. 
The true delinquent and the criminal, on the other hand, is one 
whose imagination has never been kindled by any commanding 
ideal and who has refused to accept for himself the primary loyalty 
to his early guides and the ethical standards which they have sought 
to implant. Instead he has taken refuge in some gang with ideals 
and with a code of its own. The thief must belong to some group 
and have some sense of honor in order to escape psychosis. It seems 
safe to say that no man will have a psychosis so long as he can belong 
to somegroup whose standards he can accept as final; and this fact ac- 
counts for many of our important group phenomena. There are multi- 
tudes of men and women who, like our patient, attempt to solve their 
sense of moral failure by identifying themselves with groups of easy 
standards. The average, or “normal,” man is thus apt to seek the 
solution of his conflicts by socializing them with a somewhat lowered 
conscience threshold and comforting himself by the thought that he 
is no worse than his neighbor. And even the Church, the institution 
which stands for that which is held to be permanent and universal 
in human society, tends constantly to introduce short-cuts and pro- 
tective devices in order to bolster up the moral self-respect of its 
members. It becomes overparticular about creedal conformity or 
ritualistic niceties and in other ways tends to substitute minor for 
major virtues and loyalties. Our patient is therefore not alone in 
trying to get God to come and meet Satan. He is merely giving ex- 


4 “The Sense of Isolation in Mental Disorders: Its Religious Significance," Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, XXXIII (1928), 555-67. 
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pression to the common tendency to seek divine sanction and ap- 
proval for compromises made in the interests of human frailty. 
There is thus constant interaction between the needs and the frail- 
ties of the individual and the standards and ideals of the group. 
The individual judges himself by the standards of the person or 
group with whom he is seeking identification, and to be unable to 
bring himself before the inner bar of judgment means for him isola- 
tion and destruction. For the sake of his own mental health he must 
belong to some group; and his frailties may lead him either to shift 
his loyalties to a group of easier standards or else to join with others 
in modifying the exacting requirements of the group to which he 
may belong through the accident of birth and early influences. The 
presence of the protective devices with which organized religion is so 
encumbered means simply that the church is made up in large part 
of individuals who are not ready to meet the conditions of growth. 

Our ethical standards and ideals are therefore determined by our 
personal and group loyalties. Freud and his followers are quite right 
in insisting upon the importance of the early influences. The father, 
the mother, the early guide stand to the small child as embodiments 
of that in the Universe upon which he is dependent for support and 
affection, and that in a way and to a degree which is never repeated 
in the course of his development. The impress of their influence 
therefore goes with him throughout his life and implants in him 
ideals and standards from which there is no escape except through 
growth into a larger loyalty and a more comprehensive understand- 
ing. This is seen very clearly in the case of our patient. He has 
recognized and accepted the parental ideals and standards, but he 
has found difficulty in measuring up to them. He has therefore fol- 
lowed the line of least resistance and has sought to escape from them 
by taking refuge in a group of easy standards. Even though he 
succeeds thus in finding social support and approval for the in- 
dulgence of his unmanageable sex drive, he still feels the superior 
claim of the parental group and its ideals. He has not grown into a 
larger loyalty or into a more comprehensive understanding. He has 
merely made a concession to his weaknesses. He is, therefore, a 
divided personality. In such cases Alexander is quite right in talking 
about an “unconscious super-ego" which is distinct from the ‘“con- 
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scious conscience" or “ego ideal."$ Such a cleavage is however patho- 
logical. It is this which constitutes the “divided self," which Pro- 
fessor James has so brilliantly described. It is this which made our 
patient subject to the catastrophe which befell him. He had identi- 
fied himself with the army group and outwardly accepted its stand- 
ards without giving up his allegiance to the family group and to the 
ideals implanted in his early training. The coming of the child, 
together with the blocking of the outflow of energy through voca- 
tional thwarting, brought him face to face with his primary loyalty. 
This meant for him a day of judgment. But such a cleavage should 
not exist in the healthy personality. In any healthy development 
the implanted loyalties and ideals are assimilated and embodied in 
the expanding personality with a constant outreach after the best 
and the true which may result in an outgrowing of the early ideals. 
It may be said that the entire social structure, internalized in the 
form of conscience, is built on a principle which forbids the disregard 
or evasion of a primary loyalty but which does permit that primary 
loyalty to be incorporated in a loyalty more comprehensive. Accord- 
ing to this view, then, the Freudians are right in emphasizing the 
importance of parental influence in the formation of ideals and 
standards. Just as truly as the child receives from his parents a 
physical structure, so also does he take over from his early environ- 
ment a mental structure organized around his primary loyalties. But 
the ethical ideals and standards which are thus implanted are not 
fixed and rigid except perhaps in pathological cases. Conscience is 
not just backward-looking but, as Hocking expresses it, it lies on the 
growing edge of human nature. It represents the awareness of 
success or failure in maintaining one’s status and one’s growth.’ 
It is the artistic sense which tells us what is or is not fitting in social 
relationships long before our clumsy reasons are able to pronounce 
judgment. And the ideals and standards by which we judge our- 
selves are determined, not so much by the group to which we have 
belonged as by that to which we aspire, not so much by the yester- 
days as by the tomorrows. 


5 Franz Alexander, Psycho-analysis of the Total Personality, pp. 20 ff. 
6 William James, Varieties of Religious Experience, Lectures VI-VIII. 
7 Hocking, Human Nature and Its Re-making, pp. 123-24. 
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The concern about cosmic affairs and the tendency to personalize 
the cosmic forces manifested by our patient is characteristic of those 
disturbances which represent awareness of danger and attempts at 
reconstruction. It is not characteristic of those cases in which the 
patient drifts unresistingly down to destruction or in which he at- 
tempts to conceal the situation.’ This is equivalent to saying that 
in the first type we have religious concern and in the others we 
do not. We are thus justified in saying that religious concern tends 
to appear wherever men are facing their difficulties and seeking to 
become better. The religious attitude may be characterized by the 
outreach after the best and the true and by the attempt to elevate 
the personal and group loyalties to a cosmic level and make them 
something more than contemporary and local. Religion is thus social 
in origin and it seeks to meet the need for social response and security 
in the attempt to identify the individual self with that which is felt 
to be universal and abiding in human society. The personalization 
of this conception in the idea of God is a consequence not merely of 
the social origin of religion but also of the need of the struggling 
individual for social support and for relief from the sense of isola- 
tion. Because of the social utility and therapeutic value of the belief 
in a personal God it seems very doubtful if a purely humanistic 
religion can ever make any headway outside of University centers. 

In our patient’s commission to “get the spirit working” and in his 
desire to enlist Satan in the task of bringing all men into the light 
we see an expression of the missionary motive which is commonly 
characteristic of vital religion. This may be regarded as the reverse 
side of the motive which prompts the delinquent to seek refuge in a 
gang. Just as the delinquent seeks social validation for his antisocial 
tendencies, so the individual, who is reaching out after the best, 
seeks to share any new insights which may have come to him and 
to enlarge his circle of influence. This impulse may be regarded as 
the root of all organized religion and a necessary consequence of the 
attempt to elevate one’s loyalties to the cosmic level. Organized re- 
ligion is thus the attempt to provide for the perpetuation and ex- 
tension of the profounder insights and the moral achievements of 


8 Cf., footnote 1; also Boisen, “Psychiatric Approach to the Study of Religion," 
Religious Education, March, 1928. 
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the race and for the co-operative pursuit of the better personal and 
social life on the basis of an accepted ideal toward which we are 
moving and of its concomitant hierarchy of values. 

We see, thus, in the case of our patient, that the problem of values 
is very closely associated with the problem of religion. In his re- 
ligion we see the attempt to raise his loyalties and his value judg- 
ments to the level of the cosmic. In his idea of God we see the symbol 
with which is associated the thought of those whom he counts most 
worthy of love and honor and which represents to him that in his 
social life which he feels to be abiding and universal. The idea of 
God thus represents to him that which is supreme in his hierarchy 
of loyalties. It represents the composite image of those whose fel- 
lowship and approval he seeks. He therefore judges himself by the 
standards which are imposed by his religion and associated with his 
idea of God. In thus relating the problem of values to that of re- 
ligion, it must be admitted that we are recognizing its personal and 
subjective nature. Our religion and the ethical ideals and standards 
which it represents are subject to the accidents of birth and early 
influences and to personal affinities and choices. All this is true. But 
it is also true that religion stands for the earnest outreach after the 
true and after the best in our social relationships. On the basis of 
clinical observations, it may be asserted that no individual is likely 
to remain permanently satisfied with a loyalty which is for him a 
lesser one and that protective devices and subterfuges which block 
growth are seldom effective. Inner unrest and social maladjust- 
ment almost invariably result. In the fact that there seems, thus, 
to be no escape from the primary loyalties and the ideals and ethical 
standards which they have inculcated, except through growth into a 
higher loyalty and a more comprehensive understanding, we may 
find the basis for a synthesis of the conflicting loyalties and differing 
standards. In the enduring and inexorable quest, not of the good— 
a formula which implies a fixed code and a static morality—but of 
the best—a formula which implies relativity and provides for con- 
tinuous growth—we are pointed toward what our patient calls, "the 
millennium,” when all men shall be striving together for one goal 
and for the kingdom of heaven.” 

It is perhaps not wholly accidental that, out of a personal problem 
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with an unmanageable sex drive, our patient has thus been led to 
concern himself with the problem of world peace. Chance may have 
had something to do with his enlisting in the army, where he had 
ample opportunity to become aware of the unhappy state of this 
sick old world in which “men are always and forever fighting each 
other.” But the problem of loyalties and values which was re- 
sponsible for his personal conflicts is not without its bearing upon 
that of war and peace. Conflicting loyalties and diverse standards 
have in the past been a fruitful source of war and social difficulty, 
and the tendency toward discord has been greatly accentuated by 
those who find it much easier to fight for a cause than to live up to 
their ideals. Many a man who falls far short of his accepted ethical 
standards and is rather careless about his church attendance will 
get a glow of righteous satisfaction out of fighting for the Protestant 
faith in the white nightgown of the K. K. K. Some of the fiercest of 
wars have been fought in the name of religion, while the super- 
patriotism so largely responsible for the recent catastrophe seeks 
ever to give the finality of religion to its own aims. 

If any one enters the objection that the problem of values belongs 
in the field of philosophy rather than in that of science, there is no 
need to quarrel about words. The point of this paper is that values 
are functions of man’s relationship to his environment and ethical 
values of his relationship to his social environment, particularly to 
those persons who are accounted supremely worthy of love and 
honor. Such being the case, the problem cannot be approached 
through abstract reasoning but must be approached empirically on 
the basis of actual observation and inductive reasoning. And no 
human behavior is likely to throw more light upon this problem than 
that of individuals who are grappling with the overwhelming sense 
of moral failure and isolation and are breaking or broken under the 
strains of emotional crisis. 


A NOTE ON THE FREQUENCY OF HUMAN COITUS 
O. L. HARVEY 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ABSTRACT 


The investigations of Davis, Dickinson and Beam, Hamilton, and Pearl have been 
used for the derivation of a distribution of frequencies of coitus among human beings. 
The original published tables differed among themselves in the nature and size of the 
sample group and in the class intervals of age distribution, but they appear to be fairly 
representative of the “comfortably well-off” portion of the American people of relatively 
superior intelligence. The reliability of the information is open to question, but the in- 
formants seem to be sincere, and the different studies agree with each other fairly close- 
ly. The median frequency of this composite report is approximately eight times per 
month, the middle so per cent ranging from three to fifteen times per month. 


In an earlier note! the writer published a table of statistics derived 
from various recent questionnaire studies of human sexual behavior, 
and dealing with the cumulative percentage frequencies of hetero- 
sexual and autosexual behavior at successive three-year age levels. 
The original published tables, from which the writer sought to de- 
rive a final composite frequency distribution, differed among them- 
selves in many respects—especially in the nature and size of the 
sample group on which the data were obtained, and in the nature of 
the class intervals into which the age distribution had been divided. 
At the time the writer pointed out that until investigators published 
frequencies of any given practice for every age level separately, con- 
fusion would probably persist concerning the actual distribution of 
the practice. In other words, standardization of units of measure- 
ment seems to be the first essential step toward common agreement. 

'The present note represents a further attempt, developed in much 
the same way, to express in a general manner, by pooling data de- 
rived from different investigations, the distribution of frequencies 
of coitus among human beings. Here again the writer has had to 
meet the serious problem of determining on what basis the different 
arbitrarily selected frequency intervals of different authors might 
be resolved and combined so as to yield an adequate composite dis- 
tribution, fairly intelligible to individuals not fully acquainted with 
the original or secondary sources. 

The table of frequencies is presented at the end of this note. It is 

1 Journal of Social Psychology, February, 1932. 
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self-explanatory. Various significant features, however, might well 
be mentioned here: 

1. All of the subjects are presumably married, and almost all data 
refer presumably to coitus in marriage. 

2. The median frequency for each array separately of columns 
2, 4, 5, 7, 9 is given in column 11. If the composite of cumulative 
frequencies thus determined be plotted on graph paper and the curve 
be slightly smoothed, allowing slightly greater weight to the larger 
populations, the percentiles of the distribution (commencing with 
the tenth percentile) are approximately as follows: 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, ro, 
14, 18, 26, (40+). Thus the median frequency of coitus, according 
to this composite, is approximately eight times per month, while 
the middle 5o per cent of cases engage in coitus between approxi- 
mately three and approximately fifteen times a month (one in ten 
to one in two days). The selection of just the populations here used, 
upon which to build the composite curve, is arbitrary. It simply 
seemed to the writer that they constituted fairly representative 
samplings of the different studies, providing evidence reported by 
both sexes, relating to persons of ages about twenty-five to fifty, 
married for at least one year. 

3. Columns s, 6, 8, represent the frequencies for newlyweds. The 
median frequency tends to be somewhat higher than for those per- 
sons married for a longer time. 

4. It is of interest to note that the composite of the frequencies 
recorded in all columns (1 to 1o inclusive) is but little different from 
the composite for columns 2, 4, 5, 7, 9, mentioned above. It is in- 
deed surprising to realize how consistently and closely these findings 
from different investigations conducted in different ways on differ- 
ent populations agree among themselves. 

5. Reference to the published tables from which these columns are 
taken will show that those cases which were especially doubtful or 
irrelevant to the aims of this article have been omitted. The total 
number of such cases, however, is exceedingly small. Percentages 
have been determined on the basis of the populations remaining 
after omitting such cases? 


? Further discussion of this point is left to a later section of this note. 
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6. Not all investigators have reported their distributions in terms 
of the same scale. Thus, for example, Dickinson and Beam make 
use of intervals such as ‘‘once a week or ten days," and “fortnightly 
to monthly,” whereas Pearl provides one table (a summary not used 
in this article) in which the intervals are, for example, “once a day, 
or oftener," and “every other day, or oftener," and another (the 
master table) in which the distributions run "zero to four times 
per month," “five to nine times per month,” etc. To compile a 
composite of these different kinds of distribution required a restate- 
ment of the intervals, without too great distortion of the original 
data. Fortunately it was found that using the phrase “not more 
often than" any given frequency met the arrangements of all tables 
most satisfactorily, with very little distortion. It was found desira- 
ble, however, to permit such minor discrepancies as occur between, 
for example, “not more than three times per week” and the nearest 
equivalent in Pearl's terms, the total frequencies below and includ- 
ing the interval “ten to fourteen times per month,” without attempt 
at refinement. The composite claims to be no more than a rough 
approximation. 

It is desirable to present here some brief statement concerning the 
nature of each of these investigations: 

Davis’ study (mailed questionnaire) provides data on the sex life of a thousand 
married women. Age mode thirty, median thirty-seven, middle 50 per cent 
between thirty and forty-four. Educated above high-school-graduate level, oo 
per cent. Over 74 per cent report that they enjoy good health. Gainfully em- 
ployed before marriage, 60 per cent. Modal age at marriage, twenty-four. 
Unqualifedly happy in marriage, 87 per cent. “On the whole .... we are 
studying the histories of a healthy, well-educated, and happy group” (Davis, 
p. 1x). There is no reason for thinking the group in any way abnormal. Data 
relating to frequency of coitus were obtained as part of a specific inquiry into 
the relationship of sterility to frequency of intercourse during the early years of 
married life. Of x,ooo questionnaires returned, 979 replied to the question re- 
lating to frequency of coitus. Of these there have been omitted from the pres- 
ent table twenty-two who reported “often” or “frequently.” It was not possible 
to determine into what numerical category they should be placed. On the other 
hand those eight who reported “none,” and the thirty-eight who reported 
"seldom" or “infrequently” were included, since they more definitely suggest 
a relationship “not more frequent than once a month.” The percentage differ- 

3 This is evidently not intended to apply to the bridal year only, but rather to the 


earlier years of marriage when it might be assumed that coitus was regular, and when 
the woman's fecundity was probably greater than in later life. 
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ences which such numbers would make are small in terms of the total popula- 
tion concerned. The remaining total, upon which the percentage frequencies 
here reported is based, is 957. 

Dickinson and Beam’s study (gynecological clinic reports) constitutes the 
clinical findings in the work of one gynecologist over a period of some forty-five 
years. Out of over 5,200 cases assembled during that time, 4,000 are of women 
married (or formerly married) at time of statistical treatment of data. For only 
goo of these, however, were sex history sheets already available. This group 
comprised 820 living with husbands, 40 separated or divorced, 40 widows. 
Of the 820 living with husbands were 363 “making no complaint about their 
married life" (Dickinson and Beam, p. 11). For 207 of them data were available 
on frequency of coitus. The group was treated statistically separately from the 
rest, under the designation of “adjusted.” They are predominantly of the 
“well-to-do and professional" economic group, of health fairly normally dis- 
tributed. A further group of so women constituted the “brides” (on the average 
of four months’ duration, at time of analysis). Of these, data are given on 28 
cases; while it is also known that rz had continuous dyspareunia, preventing 
coitus. The total, therefore, is 39. The remainder constituted roo maladjusted 
(undesignated), 175 dyspareunic, xoo frigid, and 3o passionate. In the present 
note only the “adjusted” group (N —207) and the “brides” (N —39) will be 
considered. To these will be added the data relating to an undesignated group 
of 526 cases (in the chapter entitled “An Index to Marriage")— presumably an 
unselected group upon which full coital data, but no data concerning happiness, 
age, etc., are provided. 

Hamilton’s study (printed questionnaire interview) reports findings on 100 
married men and roo married women who volunteered to co-operate in a re- 
search in marriage. The groups consisted of “serious-minded, more or less im- 
portantly occupied [men and women], well above the average as to intelligence 
and cultural attainment. At least half of them could be rated as ‘normal’ in 
the sense that their spousal, parental, social, and vocational adjustments con- 
form to standards which are not exceeded by the majority of Americans” 
(Hamilton, p. vi). Subjects were allowed to answer questions in entirely their 
own words, with the result that a numerical index of frequency of coitus is not 
always reported. Data referring both to present coitus and to coitus during 
the first year of marriage are provided. The table of present frequencies for 
men, as presented in this note, omits Hamilton’s groups of 9 “divorced, sepa- 
rated, or widowed”; 8 who reported that frequency “varies”; and 1 “inconclu- 
sive answer"; thus leaving a total of 82. The corresponding omissions for women 
include r2 “separated, etc.," 2 "varies," x “inconclusive,” and x “frequently 
but incompletely”; thus leaving a total of 84. Concerning activity during first 
year of marriage there are no male omissions; but for women there are 6 omis- 
sions for various reasons (last three on Hamilton's list), which reduce the 
total to 94. 

Pearl's study (mailed questionnaire and correspondence) concerns the replies 
of 257 men “of more than average intelligence” (Pearl, p. 182), averaging sixty- 
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five years at time of investigation (middle 5o per cent ranging from fifty-nine 
to seventy), all of whom had been treated for benign hypertrophy of the prostate 
gland. Since, according to the author, there is no evidence “that degree of 
sexual activity has any discernible influence in the etiology" of that ailment, 
and since the distribution of frequencies of activity of the group is extremely 
wide, the author does not think that the group need be thought abnormal. 
Subjects were asked to recall the degree of their sex activity in coitus during 
each decade of their lives. All were, or had been, married. The author thinks 
that the recall of average indices of sexual activity over decades is probably 
fairly reliable. Of the material presented by Pearl (in his table on p. 237) 
the writer has selected the recall estimates relating to age decades thirty to 
thirty-nine and forty to forty-nine, without regard to the finer subtabulated 
material, in terms of occupation, made by the author in his text, and without 
regard to the recall estimates for other decades. These ages, thirty to forty- 
nine, in the opinion of the writer, probably most nearly represent the ages of the 
mass of married men. It is to be noted that the distributions of frequencies are 
very similar in the two decades here involved. 


The following comments relating to the data included in this table 
are here appended: : 

1. It is impossible to determine with any adequate degree of 
&ccuracy the representativeness of the sample populations here 
analyzed. In general, however, they would appear to be fairly repre- 
sentative of the moderately wealthy (*comfortably-well-off") por- 
tion of the American people, of relatively superior intelligence. 

2. The reliability of the information is open to question; most of 
it is the outcome of pure recall memory (sometimes involving in- 
tervals of many years) which is notoriously unreliable. The con- 
sistency of the findings, however, and the patent sincerity of the 
subjects themselves, suggest that the lack of reliability is, perhaps, 
not particularly great. Until written protocols are maintained by 
subjects, accurate data will not be available. Dickinson and Beam 
find that older persons tend to exaggerate earlier sexual activities; 
Pearl thinks their evidence fairly reliable. 

3. According to Dickinson and Beam “an attempt to calculate 
frequency of intercourse in terms of age decades at the time of re- 
porting yielded no frequency peculiar to given decades or other age 
periods" (p. 58). Pearl’s table (p. 237), on the other hand, definitely 
manifests differences between age decades, at least in terms of sub- 
ject's recall. 


4 It is to be noted, however, that Dickinson found that the reports made by women 
at different times of their lives, when reporting to his clinic, varied sometimes quite 
considerably, even though with reference to the same period in their lives. 
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4. Probably the median frequency here reported is lower than the 
index representative of uncontrolled intercourse. “Spring, holidays, 
vacation, traveling, freedom from work and from responsibility in- 
crease desire. The conditions which are opposite from freedom and 
joy, such as overwork, fatigue and struggle, effect a decrease in 
coitus” (Dickinson and Beam, pp. 57-58). Pearl’s analysis suggests 
that “with unrestricted legitimate opportunity the peak of sex ac- 
tivity is prior to age twenty" (p. 19r), and that when “the intel- 
lectual content of life [is more] varied and interesting, and the pleas- 
ant and satisfactory outlets for nervous energy [are more] manifold" 
(p. 204) the average frequency of sexual activity tends to be lower. 
There can be no question that fear of pregnancy and of economic 
insecurity, in the absence of adequate contraceptives, operates as a 
factor in reducing sexual activity. Mutual absence, or enforced ab- 
stinence during illness or, in many cases, during menstruation, also 
tend to reduce sexual activity. 

5. The actual distribution of copulations over a unit interval of 
time is in general probably erratic. It is not necessarily true that 
the report "twelve relationships per month" means that the twelve 
relationships were evenly distributed over the month. Tt is more 
likely that a rapid succession of copulations is followed by a rela- 
tively fallow interval, and that again by another burst of activity, 
and so forth, irregularly, depending upon desire and oppor- 
tunity.5 

6. Tt is not possible to determine whether the numerical index 
represents the desire of the wife or of the husband. Probably it is a 
compromise between the two. Dickinson and Beam suspect that 
“usually, but not always, frequency has to do with the wife's interest 
in coitus" (p. 58). It is probable that extra-marital relationships 
would not affect the tables to any marked extent. 

7. “Frequency gives no clue to vigor, interest nor erotic satisfac- 
tion... .. The numerical index is given not because it is signifi- 
cant, but merely because it is measurable" (Dickinson and Beam, 
p. 57). 

5 In this connection, however, it is well perhaps to point to the suggestion of an error 
in the reference in Dickinson and Beam (p. 440) to the "'semi-weekly rhythm" of coitus. 


It is probably unwise to assume without positive evidence that the distribution of 
copulations is rhythmical. 
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SPACE APPORTIONED FORTY-EIGHT TOPICS IN 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, 
1895-1930 
HOWARD BECKER 
Smith College 
ABSTRACT 

A more comprehensive and intensive analysis of the distribution of space in the 
American Journal of Sociology than that published in November, 1930 (XXXVI, 461— 
66), indicates a decided recent trend toward a wider spread of sociological interests 
among the various subtopics designated. This is shown by a tendency toward an even 
distribution of space among the main categories; also by the fact that since 1925 in 
only three of the forty-eight categories have the curves touched zero. 

The accompanying charts represent a more intensive analysis and 
a three-year extension (1928-36, inclusive) of the material presented 
in less detail in an article" which appeared in the November, 1930, 
issue of this publication, and which had as its purpose the deter- 
mination of trends in sociology by a study of the distribution of 
space in this journal, from its inception to the end of 1927. The 
desirability of such extended analysis seems indicated both in the 
paper mentioned and in a pre-publication reference, where “a very 
interesting study in sociology fashions . . . . made by applying sta- 
tistical analyses to these data in detail? is suggested. 

The method of treatment is here the same as in the original paper 
and is there more fully discussed. It consists of the classification 
of every article published in the Journal according to “A Tentative 
Scheme for the Classification of the Literature of Sociology and the 
Social Sciences" originally used by the Journal in classifying ab- 
stracts; this scheme involves forty-eight categories, from three to 
seven of these subcategories being grouped under one of ten main 
categories. Each article appearing in the years 1895-1927 was at 
the time of the first article (and more recently for the years 1928- 
30) given a single primary and one or more secondary classifications. 

* Howard Becker, “Distribution of Space in the American Journal of Sociology," 
American Journal of Sociology, X X XVI, No. 3, 461-66. 

2 Lundberg, Anderson, and Bain, Trends in American Sociology (New York: 
Harpers, 1929), pp. 69-70. ' 
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For the years 1895~1920 the classifications of the twenty-five-year 
index were used as the primary classifications, secondary ones being 
added. The number of pages in each article was totaled and credited 
to the assigned categories; calculations were made on a percentage 
basis of the total annual space in the Journal, primary and second- 
ary classifications averaged without weighting, and the results 
graphed on the basis of a three-year moving average, thus restrict- 
ing the charts to the years 1896-1929. While the original paper pre- 
sented only the main categories for a thirty-one-year period, one 
chart is here devoted to each of the main categories and its subcate- 
gories (the latter shown here for the first time) for a thirty-four-year 
period. 

Inspection of the graphs will indicate in a most striking fashion a 
tendency in recent years (say, since 1924 or 1925) to distribute so- 
ciological attention over the various phases of the field more widely 
and more impartially than has heretofore been the case. It should 
be noted, however, that this statement must be considered in refer- 
ence to the characteristics of the method of estimating sociological 
interests here utilized, and, particularly, that it holds only under the 
present scheme of classification. It is needless to point out, in this 
connection as well as in any interpretation of the various curves, 
that conclusions are meaningful and significant only in the light of 
the definitive factors (medium and method of attack, and system of 
classification) of the study. At any rate, there seems to appear here 
evidence of a vague but undeniable trend toward a wider spread of 
sociological interest over the many subtopics of the science. 

This is shown in two ways. Reference to the curves for the main 
categories will show a “central” tendency in recent years toward a 
condition allowing each main category an equal amount of space. 
The notable exceptions are the seventh and sixth main categories. 
The former is to be explained in part by a change in the editorial 
policy of the Journal which has led to three annual “social change" 
numbers, every article in which received a secondary classification 
in the seventh category, thereby swelling its total enormously; the 
latter is to be explained only on the basis of a declining interest in 
institutions. Even the second category, while low (somewhat less 
than 5 per cent in the last years charted), shows a tendency to rise 
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from its zero rating in 1921. As to the remaining seven main cate- 
gories, it seems remarkable that their fluctuations for the last three 
or four years fall, with few exceptions, almost exclusively between 
9 per cent and 11 per cent, within a x per cent range of the 10 per 
cent which each would attain under the conditions of a perfectly 
equal distribution. This, in some cases, required a rapid rise, as in 
the cases of the third and fourth main categories, or a sharp decline, 
as in the striking case of the tenth. The total result of this would be 
a partial leveling of the bars of such a graph as the third graph of 
Chart IL of the original paper, though by no means accomplishing 
their complete equalization. 

The same broad trend noted above is also indicated by an ex- 
amination of the subcategory curves, which will reveal the significant 
fact that, although similar lapses were often the case in former years, 
only three of the forty-eight such curves have at any time in the 
five-year period since 1925 fallen to zero, one of them for only one 
year. By way of contrast, note that in the three-year period, 1904-6, 
for example, the subjects of the articles published were confined to 
thirty-three of the subcategories, nearly one-third of them being 
totally neglected during that time. 
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Since reference to the graphs makes unnecessary a detailed dis- 
cussion of the curves, only the following outstanding characteristics 
need be pointed out: 


I. PERSONALITY—THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON. A gradual and sustained 
upward trend. 


Iv. 


I. 
2. 


Biography. Appears only since 1923: low. 
Original nature—instinct, temperament, racial traits. Low, centering 
about r per cent. 


. Child study. Appears only since 1919: very low. 
. Social psychology, social attitudes, and the genesis of the person. A grad- 


ual upward trend—accounts for most of the fluctuations and most of 
of the total of the main category. 


. THE FAMILY. Consistently low, except for a single 9 per cent peak, due to 


a symposium which took all the space in the Journal for one year. 


I. 


The natural history of the family and the psychology of sex. Ranges almost 
entirely below x per cent. 


. The historical family and the family as an institution. Low, with a 2.5 


per cent peak in 1910. 


. The modern family and its problems. Roughly follows the main curve 


since 1904, including a similar peak in 1909. 


. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS. Attained a relatively high level (above 


ro per cent) before 1911, followed by a decline until 1921, a rapid rise to 
its highest point in 1926, and a subsequent decline. 


I. 


Social origins and primitive society. Peaks similar to those of main 
curve. 


2. Folk lore, myth, and language. Very low. 


[^ 


. Histories of cultural groups. Single outstanding peak in 1925. 
. Immigrants, immigration, and distribution of population. Gradual rise 


to s per cent peak in roz5, followed by rapid decline and recent rise. 


. Colonial problems and missions. Single peak, 1908-9: otherwise low. 
. Comparative studies of cultural traiis—religion, mores, customs, and iradi- 


tions. Single peak, 1905-6. 


CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS. Gradual upward trend to a peak 
in 1916, rapid decline to lowest point in 1923, and subsequent rise. 


I. 


Classes and the class struggle, labor and capital. Relatively high except 
in recent years. 


2. Nationalities and races. Much like main curve. 


. Political parties and political doctrines. Fluctuates below 3 per cent. 
. Religious denominations and sects. Gradual rise until 1909, followed by 


a decline, a sharp rise to a peak in 1924~26, and an equally sharp decline. 


V. 


VI. 


VIII. 
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COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS. Rises from low start to a single 

peak above ro per cent in 1905, remaining relatively low since 1907. 

x. The rural community and its problems, Gradual and irregular rise. 

2. The city and its areas. Accounts for much of main category total prior 
to 1908, but low since 1915. 

3. Social and communal organization. Gradual rise until 1921, sharp de- 
cline since. 

4. Human geography. Consistently low, rising somewhat in recent years. 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. Irregular with a gradual downward trend. 

i. Home and housing. Low but for single peak in 1912. 

2. The church and the local community. Highest in earliest years, fluctuat- 
ing since. 

3. The school and the social center. Fluctuating below 3 per cent. 

4. Play, the playhouse, and playgrounds. Low, only 2 per cent at highest. 

5. Courts and legislation. High peak (6 per cent) in 1908, lesser peaks in . 
1898, 1917; otherwise very low. 

6. Social agencies. High until 1902, with sharp decline after; low since. 

7. Other institutions. Low since peak in 1906. 


. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS. Great fluctuations: highest in 


earliest years and only slightly lower in last year charted (see fourth par- 

agraph above). 

1. The economic process—economic and industrial organization. Very high 
(over 13 per cent) in 1897, followed by a steep decline and a 7.5 per cent 
peak in 1909; fluctuating below 5 per cent since. 

2. The cultural process—education and religion. High in early years, with a 
peak in 1919. 

3. The political process—politics and the formation of public opinion. High- 
est in 1897, fluctuating below 5 per cent since. 

4. Collective behavior, social change, and social progress—fashion, reform, 
and revolution. Fluctuating about 5 per cent, with a very rapid rise 
since 1925 to a very high level in last year charted. 


SOCIAL PATHOLOGY—PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION. A distinct 

downward trend, interrupted by a peak in 1911, but rising since 1924. 

1. Poverty, crime, and deficiency. Distinct downward trend. 

2. Eugenics, dysgenics, and problems of population. Low, with moderate 
rise in last years charted. 

3. Problems of public health and social hygiene. Low, except for peak in 
1910-12. 

4. Insanity and the pathology of the person. Highest in 1898 (about 2.5 
per cent); very low since 1900. 

5. Vice—alcoholism, prostitution, gambling. Very low since early years. 
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IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION. Gradual rise since zero level in 1903-5 to 
present moderate level. 


I. 


4. 
5 


Statistics, graphic representation. Highest in early years; since low but 
for 1916-18 peak. (It should be noted that this applies only to articles 
about method; the methods themselves have been increasingly used.) 


. Mental añd social measurements. Zero from 1896-1921 except for 1909- 


I1; rapid rise since 1925. 


. Social survey—commainity organization, community education, health, 


government, mental hygiene, etc. Low but for relatively high peak in 1909 
and lesser peak in 1921-22. 

Case studies and. social diagnosis. Consistently low. 

Life-histories and psychoanalyis. Very low throughout. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Starts 
high with sharp drop; two peaks, 1903 and 1923, of almost equal height, 
both followed by a very rapid decline. 


I. 


History of sociology. Irregular rise to a very high level in 1923; sub- 
sequent rapid decline. 


. Logic of the social sciences. Peaks in 1903 and 1925, the latter over 15 


per cent and followed by a sharp drop. 


. Social philosophy and social science. Rapid rise to a very high level 


(over 17 per cent) in 1904; gradual rise to lesser peak in 1922; both fol- 
lowed by a rapid decline. 


. Social ethics and social politics. Fluctuating between 5 per cent and 10 


per cent until 1918, with rapid decline since to very low level. 


. Sociology and its relation to other sciences. Fluctuates widely; highest in 


1903, 1921; lowest in 1898, 1910, 1929. 


. Methods of teaching sociology. Relatively low; slightly above 3 per cent 


at highest. 


STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 


The following list of doctoral dissertations and masters’ theses in 
preparation in universities and colleges in the United States and 
Canada is a compilation of the returns from letters sent by the edi- 
tors of the Journal to departments of sociology. The date given 
indicates the probable year in which the degree will be conferred. 
The name of the college or university in italics designates the insti- 
tution where the dissertation is in progress. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Minne E. Allen, M.S. Iowa State College, 1929. '"The German Youth Move- 
ment." 1934. Columbia, 

Almor S. Anderson, Ph.B. Chicago, 1923. ‘Social Conflicts in School Commun- 
ity Relationships." 1932. New York University School of Education. 

Claude E. Arnett, Th.B. Transylvania; A.M. Columbia. ‘‘Social Beliefs and 
Attitudes of School Board Members.” Teachers College Columbia University. 

Elma Hope Ashton, A.B. Richmond, 1925; A.M. Georgia, 1931. “Personality 
Factors Involved in the Social Adaptation of the Adolescent Girl.” 1933. 
North Carolina. 

James O. Babcock, A.B. Cornell, 1929; A.M. Iowa, 1930. “A Sociological Study 
of Religion in the Southern Sector of Chicago.” 1933. Chicago. 

Edward Wight Bakke, A.B. Northwestern, 1926. “The Social Effects of the 
British System of Unemployment Insurance.” 1932. Yale. 

Konnanath Balakrishna Menon, A.B. Madras University, 1920; A.M. Califor- 
nia, 1923. “Post-war Progress of the Co-operative Movement in the United 
States and U.S.S.R.: A Comparative Study.” 1932. Colorado. 

Ernest M. Banzet, A.B. Hamline, 1920; A.M. Minnesota, 1926. “Development 
of Rural Consciousness as Shown from the Files of a Country Newspaper." 
1932. Michigan State College. 

Robert Harvie Barker, A.B. Furman; A.M. Vanderbilt, 1927. "Crime and 
Juvenile Delinquency in Charlottesville and Albemarle County, Virginia." 
1933. Virginia. 

Belle Boone Beard, A.B. Lynchburg, 1923. "Study of Juvenile Probation.” 
1932. Bryn Mawr. 

Howard W. Beers, B.S., M.S. Cornell, 1929, 1930. "Rural Family Interaction 
Patterns.” 1933. Cornell. 

Alvin E. Belden, B.S. Birmingham Southern College, 1916; A.M. Columbia, 
1927; M.D. Alabama, 1917. "Prohibition: A Study of Propaganda.” New 
York University School of Education. 
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Helen Olive Belknap, A.B. Oberlin, 1913; A.M. Columbia, 1917. “‘Neighbor- 
hood Trends.” 1932. Columbia. 

Ruth Z. Bernstein, A.B., A.M. Columbia, 1918, 1924. “Naturalization and 
Citizenship.” 1932. Columbia. 

Erdmann D. Beynon, A.B., A.M. Toronto, 1914, 1915. “The Change in Social 
Control among Hungarian Immigrants to Detroit.” 1933. Michigan. 

W. J. Blackburn, A.B., A.M. Ohio. “The Administration of Criminal Justice in 
Franklin County, Ohio.” 1932. Ohio. 

Herbert A. Bloch, B.S. College of the City of New York, 1926; A.M. Columbia, 
1930. "Vagrancy." 1933. Columbia. 

Albert Bailie Blumenthal, A.B., A.M. Montana, 1926, 1927. “A Sociological 
Study of a Small Town.” 1931. Chicago. 

Rhea Kay Boardman, B.S. New York, 1931. “Identical Twins: A Study in 
Nature and Nurture.” 1933. New York University School of Education. 

John William Boldyreff, A.B. Michigan State, ro29. “Periodic and Non- 
periodic Long- and Short-time Fluctuations in Social Adaptation.” 1932. 
Harvard. 

Zola Braunstein, Ph.G. Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, 1927; B.S.S. College of 
City of New York, 1930. “Social Factors Affecting Boys’ Club Membership 
in an Interstitial Area.” 1933. New York University School of Education. 

Arthur E. Briggs, Ph.B. Kansas City, 1905; LL.B. Kansas City School of Law, 
1906; A.M. Southern California, 1928. “A Comparative Study of Personal- 
ity from the Legal and Sociological Viewpoint.” 1932. Southern California. 

Edwin S. Burdell, B.S. Massachusetts Institute of Technology; A.M. Ohio, 
1930. "The Social Implications of Town Planning and Zoning.” 1932. Ohio. 

Roy E. Buren, A.B. Missouri South Western Teachers College, 1928; A.M. 
Missouri, 1929. “The Superstitions of the Missouri Ozark Region.” 1933. 
Duke. 

I. Victor Burgur, B.S., A.M. New York, 1916, x928. “Co-operation of Parents 
with School and Health Authorities.” 1932. New York University School of 
Education. 

Albert H. Burrows, A.B. Missouri Wesleyan, 1920; S.T.B. Boston, 1926. “Juve- 
nile Delinquency in Iowa.” 1933. Iowa. 

Arthur P. Butler, A.B. Bishops, 1915; A.M. Chicago, 1924. “The Natural His- 
tory of the Press Agent.” 1932. Chicago. 

Gertrude M. Campbell, B.S. Adelphi, 1923; M.S. College of City of New York, 
1929. "Analysis of Content of Courses in Educational Sociology." 1932. 
New York University School of Education. 

Thomas Cape, A.B. Wisconsin, 1920. ‘The Distribution of Public Benefits be- 
tween City and Country." 1932. Wisconsin. 

William Paul Carter, B.S. Kansas State Teachers, 1921; A.M. Chicago, 1926. 
“The Only Child: A Sociological Study of Certain Family Relationships." 
1932. Chicago. 
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Grace E. Chaffee. “The Sociology of the Sectarian Community." A.B. Iowa, 
1919; A.M. Chicago, 1927. 1933. Chicago. 

Lucy Chamberlain, A.B., A.M. New York, 1929, 1930. “An Experimental 
Study in Community Organization.” 1933. New York University School of 
Education. 

H. K. Chang, B.S., M.S. Iowa, 1930, 1931. “Radio as a Possible Means for 
Educating the Chinese Farmers." 1933. Wisconsin. 

Ch'eng-Hsin Chao, A.B. Yenching, China. “Ecology of China.” 1933. 
Michigan. 

J. L. Charlton, A.B. Richmond, 1926; A.M. North Carolina, 1927. “Place of 
Custom and Tradition in Community Organization." 1933. Michigan State 
College. 

Grace Chase, B.S. New York, 1931. “The Visiting Teacher and Administrative 
Relationships." 1933. New York University School of Education. 

Weilun Chen, A.B., A.M. Columbia, 1930, 1931. "Workers! Education." 1933. 
New York University School of Education. 

Theodore P. Chitambar, A.B. Lucknow, India, 1927; A.M. Northwestern, 1929. 
“The Impact of Culture on Personality with Reference to the Family in 
Modern India.” 1933. Columbia. 

Michael E. Choukas, A.B. Dartmouth, 1928; A.M. Columbia, 1929. “Mount 
Athos: A Sociological Study of a Theocratic Republic." 1932. Colwmbia. 
John Yohan Chu, A.B. Soochow, 1924; A.M. Vanderbilt, 1930. “A Critique 

of the Community and Community Organization." 1932. Vanderbilt. 

Pearl E. Clark, A.B., A.M. Montana. "Personality Problems of Junior College 
Women." 1934. Southern California, 

Wendell Cleland, A.B. Westminster, 1909; A.M. Princeton, 1914. “Population 
Problems in Egypt.” 1932. Columbia, 

Melville R. Cobbledick, A.B. Ohio Wesleyan, 1924. “Status of Women on the 
American Frontier.” 1932. Yale. 

Benjamin F. Coen, B.L., A.M. Wisconsin. “The Social Status of the Spanish in 
Rural Colorado." 1932. Missouri. 

Harold Coe Coffman, A.B. Kansas, 1915; A.M. Michigan, 1922. “A Study of 
Foundations Interested in Child Welfare.” 1933. Columbia. 

Marie F. Concistre, B.S., A.M. Columbia, 1925, 1927. “Adult Education in an 
Interstitial Area.” 1932. New York University School of Education. 

Frederick A. Conrad, A.B. Goshen, 1913; A.M. Indiana, 1916. “Agrarian Dis- 
content: A Study in Class Conflict.” 1932. Stanford. 

John Costin, A.B., Ph.M. Bucharest (Roumania), 1929. "Spectator Attitudes 
among Students.” 1932. Southern California. 

Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., B.S. Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1922; A.M. Vander- 
bilt, 1926. “A Study of the Reliability of the Marriage Study Questionnaire.” 
1932. Chicago. 

Leonard Covello, A.B. Columbia, 1911. “Social Backgrounds of the Italian 
School Child.” 1932. New York University School of Education. 
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O. G. Cramer, B.S., A.M. Ohio, 1926, 1927. “A Study of Rural Dependency in 
Five Ohio Counties.” 1932. Ohio. 

Paul Goalby Cressey, A.B. Oberlin, 1922; A.M. Chicago, 1929. Motion Pic-- 
tures in an Interstitial Area.” 1932. New York University School of Educa- 
tion. 

Evelyn Buchan Crook, Ph.B., A.M. Chicago, 1920, 1922. “Delinquency Tri- 
angles, Chicago.” 1932. Chicago. 

Rachael G. Crook, B.S., M.S. Alabama Polytechnic, 1928, 1930. “A Study of 
Social and Economic Conditions in a Rural Neighborhood of Alabama." 
1933. North Carolina. 

Vattel Elbert Daniel, A.B. Virginia Union, 1914; A.M. Colorado, 1924. “A 
Study of Ritual in the Negro Church.” 1933. Chicago. 

Ada J. Davis, A.B. Oberlin; A.M. Chicago, 1925. “The Social Control of Adoles- 
cent Girls." 1932. Chicago. 

Calvert Dedrick, A.B. Wisconsin, 1924. ‘““The Social History and Present Char- 
acteristics of Local Communities in Madison, Wisconsin, 1931.” 1932. 
Wisconsin. 

Lelia Delaplane, A.B. Minnesota, 1919. “Experiment in Community Organiza- 
tion in Wyndham County, Vermont.” 1933. Northwestern. 

Virginia Denton, A.B. Mississippi, 1929; A.M. North Carolina, 1930. “A 
Critique of the Literature of Leadership.” 1933. North Carolina. 

Gordon Dickie, A.B. Dalhousie, 1897; A.M. Harvard, tgo1. “Social Origins in 
the Maritime Provinces.” 1932. Stanford. 

Harold F. Dorn, B.S., M.S. Cornell, 1929, 1930. “Specific Death-Rates in 
Ohio.” 1932. Wisconsin. 

Frederick Denton Dove, A.B. Daleville, 1916; A.M. Pennsylvania, rọrọ. 
“Cultural Changes in the Church of the Brethren.” 1932. Pennsylvania. 

Bertram W. Doyle, A.B. Ohio Wesleyan, 1921; A.M. Chicago, 1924. “A Study 
of Social Ritual.” 1932. Chicago. 

Margaret Drake, B.S. New York, 1925; A.M. Columbia, 1926. “The Scope and 
Status of the Movement for International Education.” 1932. New York Uni- 
versity School of Education. 

Winnie L. Duncan, A.B. North Carolina College for Women, 1918; A.M. Co- 
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Jews with Respect to the Sunday Laws.” 1933. Graduate School for Jewish 
Social Work. 

Garrison Lincoln, Ph.B. Wisconsin, 1929. “The Tax Costs of Dependency in 
Richland County, 1925-31." 1932. Wisconsin. 

Joseph Lohman, A.B. Denver, 1931. “Family Backgrounds of One Hundred 
Lifers at the Wisconsin State Prison.” 1932. Wisconsin. 

Myra Tincie Long, A.B. Tulane, 1930. “Statistical Study of Records for 1929, 
1930, 1931, of the Municipal Boys’ Home." 1932. Tulane. 

Meyer B. Louick, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1929. "Comparative Study of Parole Sys- 
tems in the United States." 1932. Piltsburgh. 

Neva M. Lovewell, A.B. Michigan. 'Case Studies of Women from Normal 
Family Background at the Wayne County Women's Detention Home." 
1932. Michigan. 

J. Gilbert McAllister, A.B. Texas, 1928. ““Kahoolawe.” 1932. Chicago. 

Vincent McAloon, A.B. St. Joseph’s Seminary, 1918. “Commercialized Recrea- 
tion in an Interstitial Area.” 1932. New York University School of Education. 

John M. McCaslin, A.B. Franklin, 1931. ‘‘Certain Social and Economic Impli- 
cations of the Material of H. W. Green’s Population Characteristics by Census 
Tracts of Cleveland, 1930. 1932. Western Reserve. 

John J. McClafferty, A.B. “Stratification in Araucanian Culture.” 1932. 
Catholic University of America. 

Frank McClelland, A.B. Kansas, 1931. “A Study of the Boys’ Industrial School 
at Topeka, Kansas." 1932. Kansas. 

Mary McCune, A.B. Wellesley, 1915; B.S. Simmons, rọrọ. "History of the 
Minneapolis General Hospital" 1932. Minnesota. 

Emily S. Maclachlan, A.B. Millsaps, 1929. “A Study of Diet in the Southern 
States.” 1932. North Carolina. 

John Miller Maclachlan, A.B. Millsaps, 1930. “Compensating Characteristics 
of the Press of Minority Groups.” 1932. North Carolina. 
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Harrison McMains, Jr., A.B. Lynchburg, 1927. "Analysis of 1,200 Cases of 
Transient Men.” 1932. Vanderbilt. 

Mary Madsen, B.S. Minnesota, 1930. “Significant Factors Delaying Treat- 
ment in Carcinoma of the Breast.” 1932. Minnesota. 

Gustave Malmquist, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1930. “The Carry-Over Values in RE 
gion.” 1932. Pittsburgh. 

Thomas Marion, “Personnel Work in High School.” 1932. Ohio. 

W. Carl Masche, A.B. Minnesota, 1930. “Consolidation and Suspension of 
Party Newspapers in U.S. since 1900—a Statistical Study in Social Change." 
1932. Minnesota. 

William Green Mather, Jr., B.S. Denison, 1924; B.D. Rochester Theological 
Seminary, 1927. “The Relation of the Rural Churches of Allegany County 
to Community Life.” 1932. Cornell. 

Mildred W. C. Maurer, B.S. New York, 1929. “A Study of Delinquent Boys 
and Girls in a Selected Area in Jersey City." 1932. New York University 
School of Education. 

Daniel N. Maxwell, A.B. West Liberty Teachers College, 1931. “A Study of 
Juvenile Delinquency in a Restricted Area of Pittsburgh." 1932. Pittsburgh. 

Ruth L. May, A.B. Michigan State, 1928. “Welfare Work in Ingham County, 
Michigan—Its Development and Present Status. 1932. Michigan State 


College. 

F. E. Merrill, A.B. Dartmouth, 1926. “A Discussion of Spengler’s Concept of 
Culture in Terms of Cultural Sociology." 1931. Chicago. 

Lois Meyer, A.B. Southern California, 1930. “A Study of Social Status among 
Salespeople, Los Angeles.” 1933. Southern California. 

Kathryn H. Meyers, A.B. Iowa, 1927. “The High School Course in godog 
1932. Lowa. 

Bernice Milburn, B.J. Texas, 1924. “The Children of Divorce.” 1932. Texas. 

Cora K. Miller, A.B. Illinois, 1924. “A Study of University and Extra-Curricu- 
lar Records of 390 Women, Covering a Period of Three Years, with Compari- 
son of Sorority and Non-Sorority Women." 1932. Chicago. 

Martha F. Milo, B.S. New York, 1929. “Italian Immigration to the United 
States.” 1932. New York University School of Education. 

Harry E. Moore, B.J. Texas, 1927. “ “Legmen’: A Study of the News Re- 
porter.” 1932. Texas. 

Maurice Edward Moore, Ph.B. Chicago, 1928. “Bartown, The Inner Life of a 
Penal Institution.” 1932. Chicago. 

Malcolm Morrow, Ph.B. Wisconsin, 1931. “Autistic Thinking and Pseudo Sci- 
ence.” 1932. Wisconsin. 

Gertrude E. Morton, A.B. Vanderbilt, 1931. “Vocational Adjustment Problems 
of Tuberculous Sanatorium Dischargees.” 1932. Vanderbilt. 

Earl R. Moses, A.B. Oberlin, 1925. “(Community Factors in Negro Delin- 
quency.” 1932. Chicago. 

Gifford DeWitt Mullins, B.S. Midland, 1931. “The Changing Concepts with 
Regard to Mentality of Criminals for the Last Fifty Years.” 1932. Nebraska. 
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Esther Neumeyer, A.B. Southern California. “A Comparative Study of Values 
and Social Activities of the B'nai Brith Congregation, the First Unitarian 
Church, aüd the Wilshire Methodist Church of Wilshire District in Los 
Angeles." 1933. Southern California. 

Walter C. Neville, B.S. Utah, 1930. “Population Differentials in Utah." 1932. 
Utah. 

S. Clayton Newman, A.B. Pittsburg, 1931. “The Assimilation Process as Oper- 
ating on the Hungarian Groups of Lorain." 1933. Oberlin. 

Alice Elizabeth Newnham, A.B. New Brunswick, 1929. “Types of Dependent 
Families in Verdun, P.Q.” 1932. McGill. 

George D. Nickel, A.B. Southern California, 1929. Emergency Unemployment 
Relief." 1932. Southern California. 

Katherine E. Niles, A.B. Reed, 1928. “The Effect of Childhood Reading on the 
Development of Personality.” 1932. Chicago. 

Helen Orkin, A.B. Western Reserve, 1926. “The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People." 1932. Columbia. 

Rose Gladys Orlando, A.B. Mount St. Vincent College (Halifax) 1927; B.Sc. 
Simmons, 1929. “The Sociological Aspect of Some Health Problems." 1933. 
McGill. 7 

Jeanette C. Oswald, A.B. Michigan. “Occupational Organization of Nurses.” 
1934. Michigan. 

Virginia Mae Parsons, A.B. Birmingham Southern College, 1930. “The Rela- 
tionships of the Louisiana State Board of Health to the National Board of 
Health.” 1932. Tulane. 

Wave L. Perry, A.B. Ohio Wesleyan, 1931. “(One Thousand Homeless Men, 
Residents of Denver: A Study of Cases Known to the Citizens’ Relief Bu- 
reau, 1927-31.” 1932. Denver. 

Anthony Horace Petrazzuolo, A.B. Manhattan, 1930. “Vocational Problems of 
Boys in a Local Area.” 1932. New York University School of Education. 
Morton H. Phelps, B.S. Pennsylvania, 1929. “‘Formality and Loneliness in the 

Urban Environment.” 1932. Chicago. 

Lydia I. Phillips, B.S. Western State Teachers College, 1928. “The Resort Com- 
munity.” 1932. Michigan State College. 

Donald Pierson, A.B. College of Emporia, 1927. “A Study in Fashion as Indi- 
cated by Facial Adornment.” 1932. Chicago. 

Allen R. Potter, A.B. Washington, 1929. “The Homeless Men in Seattle." 
1932. Washington. 

Rose Potter (Mrs.), B.S. Michigan State, 1930. “A Study of Children from 
Broken Homes in Lansing, Michigan." 1932. Michigan State College. 

Samuel Rabinovitz, A.B. Wisconsin, 1930. "Attitudes toward Jewish Coloniza- 
tion in Soviet Russia as Revealed in a Selected Number of Anglo-Jewish 
Periodicals in America, 1925-30." 1933. Graduate School for. Jewish Social 
Work. f 

John A. Rademaker, A.B. College of Puget Sound, 193o. “Land Tenure by 
Japanese Farmers in the Puget Sound Region.” 1932. Washington. 
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Mary Evelyn Ramsden, A.B. Western Ontario, 1931. “British Immigration in 
Connection with Unemployment.” 1933. McGill. 

Hilda Ratliff, A.B. Earlham, 1923. “Delinquency Areas in Honolulu.” 1932. 
Chicago. 

Lois Willette Raynor, A.B. Adelphi, 1931. “Organized Recreation for Girls.’’ 
1932. Columbia. 

J. Paul Reed, A.B. Central College, 1921; B.D. Yale, 1926. “Co-operative 
Movement in Japan.” 1932. Chicago. 

Katherine Wright Rees, A.B. Vanderbilt, 1931. “A Study of Convalescent Care 
with Special Regard to Facilities in New Orleans." 1932. Tulane. 

Minnie Fisher Reidy, Ph.B. Wisconsin, 1929. “Some Recent Foreign Experi- 
ments in Penal Treatment." 1932. Wisconsin. 

Lloyd George Reynolds, A.B. Alberta, 1931. “Background Skills of British 
Immigrants to Canada and Their Adjustment to Canadian Conditions." 
1933. McGill. 

Harry Richman, B.S.S. City College of New York, 1930. “A Study of the Jewish 
Christian Good Will Movement in the U.S., 1920-31.” 1933. Graduate 
School for Jewish Social Work. 

Victor H. Roberts, A.B. Illinois, 1930. “Differential Growth of Rural and Urban 
Churches.” 1933. Illinois. 

Nadine Roberts, A.B. Fisk, 1931. “Prison Systems of the South.” 1932. Wis- 
consin. i 

J. L. Rogers, A.B. Wittenberg College, 1931. “Cultural Implications of Types 
of Hymns.” 1932. Ohio. 

Agnes L. Rohret, A.B. Iowa, 1928. “The Institutionalization of Recreation.” 
1933. Lowa. 

Margaret Rose, A.B. Judson, 1930. “Medical Relief in New Orleans.” 1932. 
Tulane. 

Joseph Rosenfeld, B.S. New York, 1928. “Leisure Time Activity in a Junior 
High School Community.” 1932. New York University School of Education. 

Helen D. Roninger, A.B. Mather College, Western Reserve, 1923. “Pennsyl- 
vania German Folk Beliefs and Customs in Columbiana Co., Ohio.” 1932. 
Western Reserve. 

Raymond Rosplock, B.S. Michigan State, 1930. “Probation: Its Development, 
Practice, and Results.” 1932. Wisconsin. 

Hermon Russell Ross, A.B. Princeton, 1925; B.D. United Theological College 
(Montreal), 1930. “Juvenile Delinquency in Montreal.” 1932. McGill. 

Lorna Hustel Rowe, A.B. Minnesota, 1930. “A Study of Nine Hundred Chil- 
dren under the Supervision of the Lymanhurst Heart Clinic.” 1932. Minne- 
sota. 

Lillian Ryckoff, B.S. New York, 1930. “Concept of Social Forces." 1932. New 
York University, Graduate School. 

Alice B. Salter, A.B. Coe, 1929. “Contributions of Walter Lippmann to an 
Understanding of Public Opinion." 1932. Iowa. 
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Alice Saritsky, A.B. Hunter, 1930. “The Characterization of the Jew in Ameri- 
can Drama Based on an Analysis of 100 Plays Published from 1900 to 1930.” 
1933. Graduate School for Jewish Social Work. 

Yoshinobu Sasaki, A.B. Hawaii, 1929. “Changes in the Family Mores of the 
Japanese in Hawaii.” 1933. Hawaii. : 

J. Randolph Sasnett, A.B. Meridian College, Sydney, 1912. “Study in Love 
Tenure Marriage." 1933. Washington. 

A. E. Sayler, B.S. Southern California, 1928. "Influences Affecting the Recent 
Decentralization of Population." 1932. Columbia. 

Mary Schiff, A.B. Cincinnati, 1930. “A Study of the Unmarried Father Based 
on 74 Case Records of Unmarried Mothers Known to the Jewish Social Serv- 
ice Bureau.” 1932. Graduate School for Jewish Social Work. 

Ruth Schlossberg, A.B. New York, 1928. “A Social Study of the Negro Jewish 
Congregation, Beth B’nai Abraham, in Harlem, New York City.” 1933. 
Graduate School for Jewish Social Work. 

Gerald J. Schnepp, A.B. “The Concept of Mana." 1932. Catholic University of 
America. 

Ruth Schroff, A.B. Cincinnati, 1920. “A Study of Four Social Distance Ten- 
sions among the Mexicans of San Bernardino, California.” 1933. Southern 
California, 

Ralph L. Schutz, A.B. Augustana, 1931. “Rationalizations Supporting the 
Subordination of Women in Recent Fictional Literature.” 1932. Iowa. 

Delmar C. Seawright, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1928. “A Study of the Effect of City 
Growth on the Homewood-Brushton District of Pittsburgh." 1932. Pitts- 
burgh. 

Harriet Seely, A.B. Washington, 1918. “Development of Public Welfare in the 
State of Washington." Washingion. 

Wilson T. Seney, A.B. Dartmouth, 1931. “Communist-Negro Relations in the 
City of Chicago." 1932. Chicago. 

Alfred L. Severson, A.B., B.D. Drake, 1929, 1930. “Economic Discrimination 
against the Jews." 1932. Chicago. 

Elizabeth Sharnoff, A.B. Western Reserve, 1930. “Mental and Physical Dis- 
abilities as Factors in Family Disorganization: A Comparative Study of 80 
Case Records from a Family Welfare Agency in New York City." 1933. 
Graduate School for Jewish Social Work. 

Mattie Grace Sharp, A.B. Michigan. “Case Studies of the Effect of the Court 
Experience on the Complainants in Rape Cases." 1932. Michigan. 

Martha Peppers Shipley (Mrs.), B.S. Iowa State, 1924. “The Survey of Recrea- 
tional Activities of Women Working in the Loop." 1932. Chicago. 

Genevieve B. Short, A.B. Denver, 1927. “State Care of the Insane in Colorado.” 
1932. Denver. 

George Simpson, A.B. Cornell, 1931. “Is a Science of ‘Social Psychology’ Possi- 
ble?" 1932. Columbia. 
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Carolyn M. Sjoblom, A.B. Minnesota, 1929. “Survey of Chronic Sick at the 
Minneapolis General Hospital." 1932. Minnesota. 

Clyde Smith, A.B. Ulinois, 1926. “Cultural Background as a Factor in Social 
Organization in a Selected Rural Community.” 1932. Illinois. 

E. Ruth Smith, A.B. Carleton, 1916. “Factors Leading toward Success or Failure 
of Women on Parole or on Probation.” 1933. Minnesota. 

Eleanor Natalie Smith, A.B. Brown, 1931. "Opportunities for Employment of 

' College Trained Women in Metropolitan Boston, 1930-31." 1932. Simmons. 

Elmer Richard Smith, B.S. Utah, 1931. “A Socio-Psychological Study of Reli- 
gious Attitudes in a Selected Group of College Students.” 1932. Utah. 

Helen F. Smith, A.B. Michigan. “An Ecological Study of a Delinquency Area 

. in Detroit." 1932. Michigan. 

Wm. H. Somers, A.B. Clark, 1931. “A Study of the Child Welfare Program of 
Jewish Community of Worcester, Mass." 1932. Clark. 

Thomas A. Spurgin, A.B. Iowa State Teachers College, 1924. “A Sociological 
Analysis of the 1931 Farmer-Government Conflict in Cedar County, Iowa." 
1932. Iowa. 

Phyllis Althea Stancil, A.B. Shaw, 1930. “The Development of Public Opinion 
among the Negroes of the United States since 1900.” 1932. Columbia. | 
Edwin Steeble, Jr., B.S. Pennsylvania, 1931. "Miniature Gold, a Study of Fads, 

with a Possible Analysis of Its Similarity to Other Fads.” 1932. Minnesota. 

Henry Steffens, A.B. Hope, 1930. "Ceremonial Practices in Family Life in 
Holland, Michigan.” 1932. Northwestern. 

Lucille Stivers, A.B. East Texas State Teachers College, 1928. “A Survey of 
Welfare Work in Fort Worth, Texas.” 1932. Texas Christian. 

Paul A. Stock, A.B. Central Wesleyan, 1926; B.D. Eden Theological Seminary, 
1927. “History of the New Orleans Board of Health.” 1932. Tulane. 

D. Doyle Stonehocker, A.B. Coe, 1930. “Popular Opinions Concerning Divorce: 
A Study in Attitudes.” 1932. Towa. 

Johannes Stuart, A.B. Michigan, 1929. “Study of Divorce in Cook County.” 
1932. Chicago. 

C. A. Stub, A.B. Minnesota. “Danish Assimilation in the United States as 
Manifested by the Change in Content of Danish Foreign Language News- 
papers, 1913-29.” 1932. Minnesota. 

Karl Yu Su, A.B. National Central University, Nanking, 1930. “An Analysis 
of Child Personality by Means of the Neurotic Inventory.” 1932. Chicago. 

Ruth R. Sugg, A.B. “A Study of Individual Differences in the Interactive Be- 
havior of Nursery Children.” 1932. Michigan. 

Elmer R. Sullivan, B.S. Boston. “Social Standards among Longshoremen.” 
1932. Columbia. 

Gertrude O. Talbert, A.B. N. Texas State Teachers College, 1929. “Social Wel- 
fare in Texas from Independence to the Civil War.” 1932. Texas. 

Sol Tax, A.B. Wisconsin, 1931. “The Relation between Hypothesis and Data in 
Ethnology.” 1932. Chicago. 
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Glen Taylor, A.B. Beloit, 1931. “Family Backgrounds of One Hundred Lifers 
at the Wisconsin State Prison.” 1932. Wisconsin. 

Andrew E. Theodore, B.S. Northwestern, 1930. “Greek Delinquency Areas in 
Chicago.” 1932. Northwestern. 

Henry E. Thomson, A.B. Washington, 1928. “The Houseboat—An Ecological 
Study of an Urban Rim Population.” 1932. Washington. 

Ken Tokuzawa, A.B. Michigan. “A Study of Foreign News in Selected Ameri- 
can Newspapers.” 1932. Michigan. 

Lessie Ophelia Toler, A.B. West Virginia, 1927. “Attitude of Danville, Marion, 
and Gastonia Workers toward Labor Unions.” 1932. North Carolina. 

Evelyn Tough, A.B. Wisconsin, 1928. “Development and Applicability of the 
Cost Consumption Unit and Adult Male Equivalent Scale to the Cost of- 
Family Living." 1932. Wisconsin. 

Helen Glenn Tyson (Mrs.), A.B. Vassar, 1907. “The Children of Working 
Mothers.” 1932. Pittsburgh. 

Merle A. Underhill, A.B. Iowa, 1931. “The Iowa Vigilance Committee.” 1932. 
Iowa. 

Rheba Usher Vance, B.S. Coker, 1929. “Geography of Southern Leadership.” 
1933. North Carolina. 

Rosalind Van Winkle, A.B. Willamette. “Social Problems Arising in Legal 
Aid." 1932. Columbia. 

Gladys Louise Vonau, A.B. Tulane, 1930. “A Study of Court Administration of 
Workmen's Compensation in Louisiana.” 1932. Tulane. 

Paul Robert Walker, A.B. Nebraska. “Sociology of the Sect with Special Refer- 
ence to College View, Nebraska." 1933. Nebraska. 

Harry Joseph Walker, A.B. Oberlin, 1928. “A Quantitative Analysis of the 
Content of the Negro Press." 1932. Fisk. 

Edith Wallgren, B.S. Minnesota, 1929. “Social Factors Delaying Treatment 
of Cancer.” 1932. Minnesota. 

Andrew Polk Watson, A.B. Fisk, 1929. “Primitive Baptists in Tennessee." 
1932. Fisk. 

Blanche McNeely Wean, B.S. Indiana, 1923. “Rural Dramatics and Pageants.” 
1932. Indiana. 

Edith Webb, A.B. North Carolina College for Women, 1930. “Culture Patterns 
of Upper Middle Class Southern Farmers after 1860." 1932. North Carolina. 

H. Ashley Weeks, Jr., A.B. Berea, 1931. “An Analysis of Public Opinion in the 
Business Classes toward Soviet Russia, from 1925 to 1931.” 1932. Nebraska. 

C. Hale Wellman, Jr., A.B. Carleton, 1928. "Juvenile Delinquency in an Iso- 
lated Industrial Community—The ‘Bush’ South Chicago." 1932. Chicago. 

W. Norris Wentworth, B.S. Wisconsin, 1924. “The Use of Time of Farm Boys 
and Girls.” 1933. Wisconsin. 

Avis C. Wiggins, A.B. Abilene Christian College, 1929. “Migrant Girls in a 
City Population.” 1932. Vanderbilt. 
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James B. Wilkinson, B.S. Detroit Teachers College, 1925. “Relation of Health 
to Achievement of Intermediate School Students." 1932. Michigan State 
College. 

Grace E. Wilson, A.B. Denver, 1931. “History of Trinity Church, Denver: 
A Study of an Institution." 1932. Denver. 

Jessie Winchell, A.B. Michigan, 1931. “The Influence of Certain Social Factors 
on Speech Defectiveness." 1932. Oregon. 

Kitty Wingo, A.B. Texas Christian, 1927. “A Study of Religious Attitudes of a 
Group of High School Boys and Girls.” 1932. Texas. 

William H. Wiser, Ph.B. Chicago, 1915. “The Jajmani System." 1932. Cornell. 

George Wolfe, A.B. Clark, 1927. “A Study of Immigrant Attitudes and Prob- 
lems Based on an Analysis of 400 Letters Printed in the ‘Bintel Brief’ De- 
partment of the Jewish Daily Forward.” 1933. Graduate School for Jewish 
Social Work. 

William G. Wood, A.B. Illinois Wesleyan, 1927. “A Comparative Study of Per- 
sonal Names and Their Changes in Selected Culture Groups." 1932. Illinois. 

Elizabeth T. Worcester, A.B. Michigan. “The Effect of Marital Happiness on 
Delinquency.” 1932. Michigan. 

Herbert M. Worthley, A.B. Maine, 1929; B.D. Bangor Theological Seminary, 
1929. “Family Life and Metropolitan Housing: A Study of Adaptation on 
the Part of Families Recently Removed to New York City.” 1932. Columbia. 

Katharine Wride, B.S. Missouri, 1917. “Institutional Development in Ten- 
nessee." 1932. Columbia. 

Mayme K. Yarbrough, A.B. Texas Christian, 1929. "Provision for Child Care 
in Texas." r932. T'exas Christian. 

Newton Clifford Young, B.S. Millsaps, 1925. “A Case Study of the Tarboro 
Lynching.” 1932. North Carolina. 

Eva Ruder Younge, A.B. Alberta, 1930. "Rural Social Organization." 1932. 
McGill. i 

Bertha M. Zahren, Ph.B. Chicago, 1927. “Auto or Tourist Camps as an Insti- 
tution.” 1932. Chicago. 

Loretta T. Zick, A.B. Western State Teachers College, 1929. “Social Life of 
German Farmers of Berrien County.” 1933. Michigan State College. 

David Ziskind, Ph.B., J.D. Chicago, 1923, 1925. “A Sociological Study of Third 
Degree Police Practices with Particular Reference to the Situation in Los 
Angeles.” 1932. Southern California. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Personnel Exchange.—With the March issue the Journal inaugurated a 
service for members of the Society who are available for appointment to 
positions in research, teaching, or administration. Members of the Society 
are invited to make use of this arrangement and to bring it to the attention 
of executive and administrative offices. The list will be limited to mem- 
bers of the American Sociological Society who request inclusion and send a 
description giving facts to be printed. Statements should be about sixty 
words or less. There are no fees or commissions. 

The present financial situation warrants this effort to serve the inter- 
est of our members and of the institutions where their services may be 
needed. The plan is experimental but will be continued at least through- 
out the calendar year of 1932. 

The editors of the Journal will not enter into correspondence regarding 
the persons listed. Correspondents who are interested in any of the mem- 
bers listed below should address them by number in care of the American 
Journal of Sociology, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, and the 
letters will be immediately forwarded. 

The numbers are assigned in the order in which the entries are re- 
ceived, with the prefix M. (man) or W (woman). Missing numbers rep- 
resent appointments of those formerly listed. 

Mr. Ph.D. Columbia; ten years university teaching in professorial 
rank; five years in foreign service of the state department; two years in 
social work; research in China, India, and Russia; author of nine books; 
seeks chair in university or college of first rank; prefers to teach courses 
in systematic sociology and cultural evolution. 

M2. Ph.D. under Cooley, 1925. Has one year college teaching ap- 
pointment. One year of teaching in the Near East. Over two years for- 
eign study and travel. Fields: "Family," "Introductory Course," “His- 
tory of Social Thought," "Pathology." 

M3. A.B. in political science, University of Illinois in 1926, with 
minors in sociology, history, and economics; A.M. in sociology, Columbia 
University in 1927; now completing residence requirements for Ph.D. 
at Columbia; instructor one semester in college, three years in university. 

M4. Ph.D. in sociology, Ohio State, 1931. Education in Czechoslo- 
vakia, Ireland, Union Theological Seminary, Chicago Theological Semi- 
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nary, University of Chicago. One semester's teaching experience in state 
university. Especially fitted to teach ‘Introduction to Sociology,” “Immi- 
gration,” “Social Psychology,” “Social Attitudes,” ‘Social Statistics,” 
“Social Problems.” Available now. 

Ms. M.A. Oxford, England. Ph.D. Harvard. Nine years college 
teaching. Research in labor field, U.S. and Europe; book published, 
1931. Prefers labor problems, immigration, population problems, family, 
criminology, social evolution. 

Wo. Ph.B. and A.M. Chicago. Now engaged in research for Ph.D. 
One year college, seven years university teaching. Fields: criminology, 
immigration, family, social pathology, general principles. Available 
teaching or research. 

W7. Ph.B. Chicago, 1922; M.A. Minnesota, 1925; Ph.D. Chicago, 
1931. Eight years’ experience as supervisor of recreation in the municipal 
playgrounds of Chicago; two years’ high-school teaching; eighteen months 
as teaching assistant and instructor in sociology, University of Minnesota. 
Research interests: races and nationalities, preschool personality studies, 
social change. Available now teaching or research position. 

M8. Age 28; A.B. University of Illinois with high honors in history, 
1925, Phi Beta Kappa; A.M. (history) Harvard, 1927. Edited revision 
of sociology text published 1930. Fellow in sociology, University of 
Chicago, 1929-32. Ph.D. thesis subject: "Nationalistic Movements." 

Mo. A.M. University of Chicago. Three years of graduate study in , 
Sociology and political science. T'wenty-two years of successful teaching 
and administrative experience in college work. Available September, 1932. 

M ro. Age 28, Canadian; A.B. McGill, 1927; A.M. in Sociology, Mc- 
Gill, 1928; Fellow, University of Chicago, 1931-32; Ph.D. thesis: “Pro- 
bation Prediction." Preaching, eastern and western Canada, summers, 
1922-27; immigration survey for Canadian National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 1928-30; teaching assistant in sociology at McGill and Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Author of The Ukrainian Canadians, published 1931. 

M 12. Ph.D. 1924, University of Chicago. Five years teaching exper- 
lence in municipal college, and four years as head of department in small 
college. Research and published articles in urban sociology and crimi- 
nology. l 

Mr4. Age 32. Graduate work, Columbia. Ph.D. thesis in preparation 
“War as a Social Institution.” Assistantship, University of Chicago 
School of Social Service, 1924-25. Several years social work, delinquency 
and recreational fields, and social research. Five years teaching adult 
education. Interested in theory, but also competent to teach applied 
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courses. Also available for joint position with wife, family weliere society . 
executive, as teacher of case work. 

Wr5. A.M., University of Chicago. Two additional years P graduate 
work in economics and sociology. .Phi Beta Kappa. Undergraduate hon- 
ors in history. Teaching experience: rural schools, normal school, and 
sixteen years in Chicago high schools. Subject of doctor's thesis: “The 
Unionization of Teachers." Has done research in vocational guidance. 
Salary requirements, moderate. No dependents. Available for temporary 
or part-time work. : 

M 17. Advanced degrees from Towa and Harvard. Graduate study at 
European universities and extensive travel. Valuable background in both 
philosophy and psychology. Seven years of college teaching on professori- 
alrank. Last three years, chairman of the division of social sciences. Has 
written numerous articles and book reviews. Available September, 1932. 

M 18. Ph.D. "32, Cornell. Trained also under eminent Wisconsin and 
Columbia faculty members in general and rural sociology, economics, and 
political science. Teaching, research, and information service experience 
with university professorial rank. Research publications sent on request. 
Available now. 

M rg. Equivalent of three years graduate study in sociology and an- 
thropology, University of Chicago. Two years business experience. Two 
years social survey and social research work in the field of immigration 
and religion. Two years of social work with special interest in immigrants" 
problems. Knowledge of foreign languages. Residence and travel in 
Latin America. Translator of book dealing with immigrant experiences 
and author of several articles and pamphlets on the same subject. 

M20. A.M. 1930, Chicago; year’s research and probation work with 
boys; other research jobs; several years’ study of social sciences as 
preparation for teaching; student of teaching problems. Prefers a school 
devoted to enrichment of the individual student, in class and out. Mas- 
ter’s thesis a case study of radio; present research on logical devices used 
in remedial studies of personality. 

M21. Ph.D. Columbia, 1932. Eight years’ experience in teaching gen- 
eral and educational sociology and other social science in a state teachers' 
college. Eight yearsin administration. Seeks professorship or deanship in 
liberal arts college or college of education. Available in September. 

M22. A.M. Chicago. Three years’ graduate work. Five years’ col- 
lege teaching in sociology and psychology. Numerous research and theo- 
retical publications and several studies in progress. Two books. Special 
fields: social psychology and social pathology. 
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W23. M.S., Simmons College, 1920. Fellow, Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union. Graduate work, University of Chicago. Author, 
U.S. Bull., The Visiting Teacher. Co-author, Children in Need of Special 
Care. Twelve years’ teaching experience. Six years’ business experience. 
Recent junior-college teaching, sociology. Supervised field work. 

M24. Ph.D. Eight years’ university teaching. Desires half-time posi- 
tion in university or college of high standards, good library, etc., or readily 
accessible to same, teaching general sociology, social institutions, or social 
psychology. This will help pro-rate current pedagogical unemployment. 
And the half-time status will permit completion of important researches 
and publications. Half-time salary, $1,500-2,000. 

M25. Born, secondary education, New England. A.B. Cornell, Iowa; 
S.T.B. Boston University; A.M. sociology, Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greeley; three years’ graduate work, sociology, Wisconsin; require- 
ments Ph.D. completed; doctoral thesis in cursu, 1932. Teaching: eleven 
months Colorado Teachers College; two years, two summer sessions, Wis- 
consin; five summer institutes, New England. Extensive travel in U.S. 

" Avocation, music: director, tenor soloist. 


Membership of the American Sociological Society.—The new members 
received into the Society since the May issue and up to May ro are as 
follows: 


Anderson, Elin L., 162 College St., Burlington, Vt. 

Babcock, James O., Department of Social Ethics, 5757 University Ave., Chicago 

Blaha, Dr. In. Arnost, Masarykovy University, Brne, Neumannova, 32, Czecho- 
slovakia 

Campion, Anna Louise, 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charitas, Gustave J., 1829 E. Thirteenth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dashen, G. Grey, 6340 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 

Ginsburgh, Stanley A., 1859 Northampton St., Holyoke, Mass. 

Hendry, Charles E., Y.M.C.A. College, 5315 Drexel Ave., Chicago 

Horton, James A., Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Jones, Caroline L., Hampton Institute Library, Hampton, Va. 

Kraus, A. J. I., City College, Convent Ave. and 139th St., New York 

Latimer, Ira, Le Moyne College, Memphis, Tenn. 

McClelland, Frank, 1247 Ohio Street, Lawrence, Kan. 

McGee, N. W., 1019 East Washington St., Iowa City, Iowa 

Matthews, Jewell, Box 183, Temple, Tex. 

Metcalf, K. D., % New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. and Forty-second St., 
New York 

Miller, Spencer, Jr., 217 Turrell Ave., South Orange, N.J. 

Prybylski, Stanley F., 5358 Pensacola Ave., Chicago 
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Schneider, Margaret Louise, 5337 Lena St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Settles, Clarence J., Superintendent of Idaho School for Deaf and Blind, Good- 
ing, Idaho 

Wilson, Mrs. Luke I., Rockville Pike, Bethesda, Md. 


American Sociological Sociely.—As stated in the president's communi- 
cation in the first issue of the publications of the Society of this year, 
the central feature of the annual program for 1932 will be a series of ses- 
sions dealing with (1) the fields and major problems and (2) the sources 
of materials, the methods of collecting data, and the procedures of general- 
izing these data in the several subdivisions of sociology. Each two-hour 
session of this type will have two thirty-minute assigned papers corre- 
sponding to the arrangement just noted and will be presided over by a 
Chairman, who will exercise the functions as outlined in the following 
paragraph. The names of the chairmen and of the readers of the as- 
signed papers, arranged according to the various subdivisions, are as fol- 
lows: (1) Biological Sociology: chairman, Seba Eldridge, University of 
Kansas; papers by E. B. Reuter and F. H. Hankins. (2) Social Psychol- 
ogy: chairman, E. T. Krueger, Vanderbilt University; papers by E. S. 
Bogardus and Kimball Young. (3) Cultural and Folk Sociology: chair- 
man, Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina; papers by J. G. 
Leyburn and W. D. Wallis. (4) Human Ecology and Demography: 
chairman H. Paul Douglass, 129 Cooper Avenue, Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey; papers by R. D. McKenzie and C. A. Dawson. (5) Urban Soci- 
ology: chairman, Nels Anderson, Seth Low College, Brooklyn; papers by 
M. R. Davie and Niles Carpenter. (6) Historical Sociology, including the 
History of Sociology: chairman, P. A. Sorokin, Harvard University; 
papers by Howard Becker and J. O. Hertzler. (7) Criminology and De- 
linquency: chairman, Maurice Parmelee, ro Bank Street, New York 
City, papers by C. J. Ettinger and Thorsten Sellin. (8) Social Psychiatry: 
chairman, T. D. Eliot, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois; 
papers by E. R. Groves and Hornell Hart. (9) The Family: chairman, 
M. C. Elmer, University of Pittsburgh; papers by Willystine Goodsell 
and E. W. Burgess. (1o) The Community: chairman, Carroll D. Clark, 
University of Kansas; papers by Louis Wirth and J. F. Steiner. (1r) 
Rural Sociology: chairman, J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin; papers 
by C. C. Zimmerman and C. Luther Fry. (12) Sociology and Social Work: 
chairman, A. J. Todd, Northwestern University; papers by J. H. S. 
Bossard, H. L. Lurie, and Stuart A. Queen. (13) Educational Sociology: 
chairman, W. R. Smith, University of Kansas; papers by David Snedden 
and C. C. Peters. (14) The Sociology of Religion: chairman, Abraham 
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Cronbach, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati; papers by E. E. Eubank 
and A. E. Holt. (15) Statistics: chairman, F. F. Stephan, University of 
Pittsburgh; papers by F. S. Chapin and E. A. Ross. Programs 8-15, 
inclusive, will be under the general auspices of the special sections with 
which they are allied and have been organized in co-operation with the 
president to supplement the first seven divisional programs outlined 
above as a means of carrying out the general program scheme for the 
year. There will be, in addition, special sectional programs as usual 
and luncheon programs on special features. 

The central idea of the plan of the general program of this year is to in- 
vite voluntary papers from all members of the Society interested in any 
of the divisional programs listed above. The assigned papers in each 
program will be completed and carbon copies will be in the hands of the 
chairmen indicated on or before October r. The second hour of each ses- 
sion will be devoted to the discussion of the assigned papers by members 
of the Society. Any member who wishes to submit a ten-minute paper in 
discussion of the assigned papers or of the general subject of any of the 
programs should write to the chairman of the program in which he is 

. interested (inclosing postage) asking to have copies of the assigned papers 
sent him as soon as they reach the hands of the chairman. The chairmen 
will make lists of applicants for the papers in the order in which requests 

-are received and send out the papers, for reasonable periods, in this 
order. All ten-minute papers should be submitted to the chairmen con- 
cerned as early as possible (preferably by November 15), in order that he 
may read the papers and select the most appropriate for reading at the 
December meetings. If not a sufficient number of requests for papers 
have been lodged with any chairman by November 1, he may then 
designate members to prepare ten-minute discussion papers. Any time 
left over after the reading of papers may be used for discussion from the 


floor. 
L. L. BERNARD, President, American Sociological Society 


American Medical Association.—As the result of a resolution adopted 
by the House of Delegates of the American Medical Association in June, 
1930, the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals has, during the 
past two years, extended its study of general hospitals, which has been 
carried on for many years, to include hospitals for mental illness, and a 
Committee on Mental Health was appointed for the purpose. An appro- 
priation has been made for the appointment of a psychiatrist to study 
the returns of the Committee’s questionnaire and to summarize the re- 
sults of previous surveys. 
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Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America.—The Seventh 
Seminar in Mexico “a co-operative study of Mexican life and culture,” 
will meet in Mexico City, July 3-23. The program includes lectures, 
round-table conference, and field trips. Inquiries and applications should 
be addressed to Hubert C. Herring, Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin America, 112 East Nineteenth Street, New York City. 


Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership.—The reports of 
the president’s Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership, 
which met in December, 1931, are now in process of publication and will 
appear in eleven volumes. The reports of only two of the committees will 
compose entire volumes. The report of the Committee on Negro Housing 
will be printed as Volume VI. The report on Farm and Village Housing 
will appear as Volume VII. James Ford was the acting executive secre- 
tary of the Conference, serving as director in the absence of John M. 
Gries, executive secretary, and also having general charge of publications 
in the preparation of the reports. Mr. Charles S. Johnson was secretary 
of the Committee on Negro Housing, and Bruce L. Melvin, secretary of 
the Committee on Farm and Village Housing. Among the sociologists 
on the various committees were: Arthur Evans Wood, University of 
Michigan; Niles Carpenter, University of Buffalo; R. D. McKenzie, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Edmund deS. Brunner, Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research, New York City; Clifford R. Shaw, Institute for Juvenile 
Research, Chicago; James Ford, Harvard University; James S. Johnson, 
Fisk University ; Bruce L. Melvin, formerly of Cornell University. 


Eastern Sociological Conference.—The third annual meeting of the 
Eastern Sociological Conference was held in the Town Hall Club, New 
York City, April 23 and 24, 1932. During this Conference four different 
group discussions'were conducted on the general topic “The Place of Ap- 
plied Sociology in the Realm of Science." The first of these discussions 
was a joint meeting of the Eastern Conference and the newly organized 
Population Association of America. At these meetings, papers were read 
by Dr. H. P. Fairchild, Dr. J. H. S. Bossard, Dr. Neva R. Deardorff, and 
Dr. Maurice Parmelee. Dr. L. L. Bernard, president of the American 
Sociological Society, also addressed the Conference. 

Officers elected for the current year are Dr. M. C. Elmer, president; 
Dr. S. A. Rice, vice-president; Dr. H. A. Phelps, secretary-treasurer; and 
an executive committee of three, Dr. R. M. MacIver, Dr. J. H. S. Bossard, 
and Dr. C. G. Dittmer. The next annual conference will be held in Phila- 
delphia, April 22 and 23, 1933. 
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Federal Council of Churches.—Rev. Leland Foster Wood, professor of 
Christian sociology in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, has been 
called to the secretaryship of the Committee on Marriage and the Home 
of the Federal Council of Churches, and has accepted the position, to take 
effect after the close of the present academic year. 


International Congress on Mental Hygiene —The Second International 
Congress on Mental Hygiene will be held in Paris, France, in 1935. 
Clifford W. Beers, general secretary of the International Committee, is in 
Europe at work on the preparatory arrangements. 


International Institute of African Languages and Cultures—This Insti- 
tute was founded in 1926 to provide an international clearing house in 
regard to research in African linguistics, anthropology, and sociology, and 
to bring about a closer association between scientific research and the 
practical problems with which administrators, educators, missionaries, 
those engaged in industry and commerce, and the leaders of the African 
race have to deal. In the first five years of its existence it started the 
journal, Africa, which appears quarterly, published several works on 
African peoples and subjects, issued a practical orthography for writing 
African languages; and instituted a prize competition for books by Afri- 
cans in African languages. It is operating under a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. Membership subscription in the Institute is £r an- 
nually, which entitles members to receive the journal. Address the central 
office, 22 Craven Street, London, W.C. 2, England. 


International Institute of Sociology.—Preliminary announcement has 
been made of the eleventh meeting of the International Institute of Soci- 
ology, to be held some time in 1933 at Geneva, Switzerland. Professor 
G. L. Duprat, the secretary, has issued a preliminary program, neither 
definite nor complete, in which the two main topics are “Sociological 
Prediction,” and the “Human Habitat." Under the first of these it is pro- 
posed to discuss history of doctrines, general sociology and sociological 
prediction, specific sociological prediction, sociological prediction and 
social action. The division suggested under the second heading comprises 
general sociology, social criminology, social physiology, social pathology, 
practical ecology, and urbanism. 

A definitive program will be issued later. For information regarding 
this meeting address Professor G. L. Duprat, 6 Cours de Rive, Geneva. 


Journal of Negro Education—The College of Education of Howard 
University announces the publication of the Journal of Negro Education 
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which will be issued quarterly, April, July, October, and January. The 
Journal will present discussions and analyses of problems and trends inci- 
dental to the education of Negroes, together with bibliographic service 
covering this field. 


New York Academy of Medicine.—The first series of the "Thomas W. 
Salmon Memorial Lectures," to be given each year by an outstanding 
worker in the field of psychiatry and mental hygiene or related fields, was 
delivered April 8, 15, and 22, 1932, by Dr. Adolf Meyer, professor of 
psychiatry, Johns Hopkins University. 


Ohio Sociological Sociely.—The eighth annual meeting of this society 
was held at the Ohio Wesleyan University, April 8 and g. Papers were 
presented by the following: C. C. North, “A Plan for Teaching Elemen- 
tary Sociology to Undergraduates”; J. E. Cutler, “What the Graduate 
School of Social Work Requires of the Arts College"; F. G. Detweiler, 
“Problems Faced by the Undergraduate College in Preparing Students 
for Social Work." The third session was devoted to a discussion of the 
responsibility of the teacher of sociology, in a period of social change, to 
interests and groups outside his department. Papers were read by J. E. 
Haggerty, N. L. Sims, and H. A. Miller. 

Nine research projects were presented: "Some Tentative Conclusions 
from the Survey of the Operation of Criminal Courts in Ohio, 1930,” 
C. E. Gehlke; The Administration of Criminal Justice in Franklin Coun- 
ty, 1930,” W. J. Blackburn; “The Dependent in Rural Ohio," L. A. 
Cramer; "Factors Conditioning the Contacts of Open Country Families 
with Cities, Towns, and Villages in Genesee County, New York," E. A. 
Taylor; “A Résumé of the Development of Human Ecology in Sociology,” 
J. A. Quinn; ‘Social Implications of Town Planning and Zoning," E. S. 
Burdell; *A Survey of Certain Social and Political Organizations in 
Columbus," H. A. Grimm; "Effects of the Depression on Workers in a 
Steel Mill Center," R. D. Bowden; “Problems Occasioned by Unemploy- 
ment in Columbus," Elsie V. Jones. 

The following are the officers elected for 1932-33: president, H. A. 
Miller; vice-president, C. E. Gehlke; secretary-treasurer, A. A. Johnston; 
editor of The Sociologist, F. E. Lumley. 


Social Science Research Council: Research fellowships in the social sci- 
ences, 1932-33.—Lhe eighth annual awards of research fellowships were 
announced in March, 1932. From a total of 113 applications, thirty new 
Fellows were appointed for 1932-33 and one extension of a 193 1-32 fel- 
lowship was made. | 
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The major objective of these fellowships continues to be the develop- 
ment of more adequately trained research investigators rather than the 
immediate execution of specific pieces of research. The holders of fellow- 
ships ordinarily have a year (in exceptional instances a somewhat longer 
period).entirely free from teaching and other duties, in which to secure 
further field-training or clinical experience, to become acquainted with 
new points of view, schools of thought, or experimental work, and in 
many instances to apply the techniques and procedures of related dis- 
ciplines to their own special fields of activity. Asinitially approved by the 
Fellowship Committee, the Fellows are allowed to carry out their pro- 
grams of study wherever it seems most desirable—in this country or 
abroad. The basic stipend attached to these fellowships, for a period of 
twelve months, is $1,800 for a single, and $2,500 for a married, Fellow, 
with adjustments upward in case there are dependents. Supplementary 
allowances are granted to cover travel and incidental expenses as needed. 

The research fellowships are open to both men and women of American 
or Canadian nationality, provided (1) they are not over thirty-five years 
of age, and (2) they are the holders of the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent 
in terms of other types of training and experience. In rare instances, one 
or more of the formal requirements stated above may be waived. The 
closing date for making application for 1933-34 is December r, 1932, 
the awards to be announced not later than March 1, 1933. Further in- 
formation and forms of application may be obtained by addressing the 
fellowship secretary, Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City. In making initial inquiry, those interested should indi- 
cate specifically their age, academic qualifications, and proposed program 
of study. 

` The appointments for the year 1932-33 whose projects are of interest 
to sociologists are: 

Berman, Edward (Ph.D. Columbia), associate professor of economics, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Subject of study: “Labor and Industry in Great Britain 
since 1921." Study in England. 

Cantor, Nathaniel (Ph.D. Columbia), assistant professor of social science, 
University of Buffalo. Subject of study: “Penal Administration in Germany.” 
Study in Germany. 

Cole, Charles Woolsey (Ph.D. Columbia), instructor in history, Columbia 
University. Subject of study: “‘Mercantilism in France from Richelieu to the 
Physiocrats.’”’ Study in the United States and France. 

Hale, Oron James (Ph.D. Pennsylvania), assistant professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Subject of study: '"The Influence of the Newspaper Press on 
Anglo-German Relations from 189o to 1914." Study in England and Germany. 
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Israeli, Nathan (Ph.D. Columbia). Subject of study: "An Experimental 
Study of Reactions to the Future." Study at Stanford University. 

Kelley, E. Lowell (Ph.D. Stanford), associate professor of psychology and 
director of admissions, University of Hawaii. Subject of study: "Psychological. 
Factors Underlying Marital Compatibility and Incompatibility." Study in 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. 

McKay, Donald Cope (Candidate for Ph.D. Harvard), instructor and tutor 
in history, Harvard and Radcliffe. Subject of study: “The Economic Origins 
of the Revolution of 1848 in France." Study in the United States and France. 

Mekeel, Haviland Scudder (Candidate for Ph.D. Yale), instructor in anthro- 
pology, Yale University. Subject of study: “Culture Change in Its Psycho- 
logical and Social Aspects." Study in the United States and Canada. 

Monochesi, Elio D. (Ph.D. Minnesota), instructor in sociology, University 
of Minnesota. Subject of study: “The Predictability of Behavior Modifications 
on the Basis of Treatment Administered to Juvenile Delinquents Who Mani- 
fest Stealing as a Conduct Problem.” Study in the United States and/or Eng- 
land. 

Newman, Stanley Steward (Candidate for Ph.D. Yale), Sterling fellow at 
Yale. Subject of study: “The Reactions of Groups and Individuals to the 
Extra-Linguistic Symbolism of Speech Sounds.” Study in the United States. 

Opler, Morris Edward (Candidate for Ph.D. Chicago), graduate student, 
University of Chicago. Subject of study: “The Present-Day Culture of the 
Apache Indians on the Mescalero Reservation.” Study in the United States. 

Powdermaker, Hortense (Ph.D. London). Subject of study: “A Functional 
Study of the Negro Family.” Study in the United States. 

Stagner, Ross (Candidate for Ph.D. Wisconsin), graduate assistant, psychol- 
ogy, University of Wisconsin. Subject of study: “The Social Functions of Per- 
sonality as Revealed by Attitudes and Tests of Personal Traits in Comparison 
with Autobiographical Information on Emotional Topics.” Study in the 
United States. 


Social Science Research Council, grants-in-aid of research, 1932-33.— 
During 1931-32 the Social Science Research Council awarded 4o 
grants-in-aid out of 104 applications. Individual research projects range 
over the fields of economics, social, economic, and political history, politi- 
cal science, sociology, social psychology, anthropology, law, and statistics. 
The grants-in-aid are open to mature scholars, without reference to age, 
whose ability to do productive research is attested by first-class com- 
pleted work. The project for which aid is sought must be well under way 
and promise significant results. Ordinarily, the maximum grant does not 
exceed $1,000. Wherever possible, institutions to which applicants are 
attached are expected to contribute financially or with other special sup- 
port. Grants may be used to defray such items as the investigator’s 
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living expenses while in the field, the costs of travel, clerical or statistical 
assistance, photostating, printing and stationery, but ordinarily not for 
the purchase of books or manuscript materials. A small portion of the 
Committee's budget for grants may be allocated to aid in the publication 
of significant manuscripts not of commercial value. Further information 
and forms for application may be obtained by addressing the secretary 
of the Committee on Grants-in-Aid, Social. Science Research Council, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. In making initial inquiry, those inter- 
ested should indicate their academic qualifications and position, and 
give a brief description of project. 

'The grants awarded during 1931-32 of most interest to sociologists 
were: 

Allport, Gordon W. (Harvard University), to aid in the publication of a 
manuscript on “Studies in Expressive Movements." 

Beeley, Arthur Lawton (University of Utah), to aid in the completion of a 
study of the bail system and its administration in England. 

Cassidy, Harry M. (University of Toronto), to aid in the completion of a 
study of unemployment relief in Canada, 1930-32. 

Cooper, Clara Chassell (Richmond, Kentucky), to aid in the publication of a 
manuscript on the relation between morality and intellect in selected groups. 

Epstein, Abraham (American Association for Old Age Security), to aid in 
the preparation of a study of social insurance in the United States and abroad. 

Fairchild, Mildred (Bryn Mawr College), to aid in the completion of a study 
of women at work in Soviet Russia. 

Freeman, Graydon K. (Northwestern University), to aid in the preparation 
of a study of the diurnal variation in efficiency by adults. 

Gifford, Edward Winslow (University of California), to aid in the prepara- 
tion of a study of ethnography of Yavapai Indians. 

Harris, Abram Lincoln Jr. (Howard University), to aid in the completion of 
a study of the relation of Negro finance institutions to business enterprise. 

Jones, Vernon (Clark University), to aid in the completion of an experi- 
mental study of the relative effectiveness of five different methods for producing 
changes in behavior in certain character and citizenship situations. 

Kayden, Eugene M. (University of the South), to aid in the completion of a 
study on the co-operative movement in Russia, 1865-1932. 

Powdermaker, Dr. Hortense, for the preparation for publication of “Women 
in Primitive Society.” 

Racca, Vittorio (Yale University, 1930-31), to aid in the preparation of a 
study on juvenile criminality among the offspring of Italian immigrants. 

Rosanoff, Aaron J. (University of Southern California), to aid in the com- 
pletion of a study of mental disorders in twins. 

Rose, William John (Dartmouth College), to aid in the completion of a study 
of a nineteenth-century European culture pattern. 
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Saposs, David J. (Brookwood Labor College), to aid in the completion of a 
study of the organization, policies, and methods of American trade unions. 

Shryock, Richard H. (Duke University), to aid in the completion of a history 
of public health in the American Colonies and the United States to 1860. 

Tannenbaum, Frank, to aid in the completion of a study of Mexican rural 
education. 

Wallin, J. E. Wallace, to aid in the completion of the analysis, classification, 
and organization of data on mental maladjustments collected from normal pro- 
fessional people. 

Willoughby, Raymond R. (Clark University), to aid in the completion of a 
study of the incidence and association of neurotic attitudes in marriage. 

Wiser, William H. (North India Presbyterian Mission), to aid in the comple- 
tion of a sociological study of a North India village. 


Social Science Research Council: Fellowships for southern graduate 
students, 1932-33.— The third annual awards of fellowships to southern 
graduate students in the social sciences were made on March 24, 1932. 
From 177 applicants, distributed throughout the South, 17 students were 
appointed Fellows for 1932-33. Of the 17 Fellows, 14 are men and 3, 
women. Five of the group are Negro students. The total amount ap- 
propriated was $10,500. 

The objectives of these fellowships are twofold: (1) to make it possible 
for an increasing number of promising southern students to initiate and 
carry on graduate work in the field of the social sciences, and (2) to pro- 
vide opportunities whereby some of the future leaders in business, law, 
and journalism in the South may broaden their understanding of social, 
economic, and political problems by pursuing graduate study for a year 
or more prior to entering upon their strictly professional training. In 
evaluating applicants, special emphasis is placed upon evidence of a 
genuine interest in, or work already done on, problems of particular 
significance to the South. 

The list of appointments for 1932-33, where the field of study is soci- 
ology, are: Estelle C. Hill, Fisk University; Joseph H. Johnson, B.A. 
University of Richmond; Hylan G. Lewis, Virginia Union University; 
Sarah A. Mayfield, Birmingham-Southern College; Lyda Gordon Shivers, 
B.A., LL.B., and M.A., University of Mississippi. 


Social Science Research Council: Southern grants-in-aid, 1932-33.— 
For the second successive year the Southern Regional Committee of the 
Council has made available a limited number of small grants-in-aid to 
members of the social science faculties of southern colleges and universi- 
ties. The objectives sought by these grants are (1) to facilitate the com- 
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pletion of significant pieces of social research already under way and (2) 
to stimulate the development in southern institutions of more favorable 
conditions and more liberal facilities for the carrying on of social science 
research. 

Without regard to age or graduate degrees, all social science teachers 
in southern colleges and universities whose capacity to do creditable re- 
search has been demonstrated are eligible to apply for these grants. In 
considering applications, special account is taken (1) of the applicant's 
willingness to forego summer or extension teaching so as to have more 
free time to devote to his research problem, and (2) the willingness of his 
institution, if it seems desirable, to lighten his regular teaching load with- 
out any reduction in his salary. 

Information regarding the time and procedure of making application 
for 1933-34 may be had by addressing Professor Benjamin B. Kendrick, 
chairman, Southern Regional Committee, North Carolina State College 
for Women, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

'The recipients of grants for 1932-33 include the following whose 
projects are of sociological interest: 

Harrington C. Brearley (Clemson A. and M. College), “Interracial Homi- 
cides”; Elmer J. Emig (University of Florida), “A History of the Florida Press 
during the Tragic and Romantic Years 1845-1900”; Merle E. Frampton (The 
College of the Ozarks), “Rural Standards of Living in Arkansas”; Harold C. 
Hoffsommer (Alabama Polytechnic Institute), “A Comparative Study of the 
Population of Alabama"; Luther P. Jackson (Virginia State College for Negroes, 
Petersburg, Virginia), “Negro Labor and Property Holding in Petersburg Prior 
to Emancipation”; Carl C. Rister (University of Oklahoma), “Manners and 
Customs of the People of the Southwestern Frontier"; Charles S. Sydnor (Uni- 
versity of Mississippi), "The Status of the Free Negro Class in the South before 
the Civil War"; Rosser M. Taylor (Furman University), "The Social Order 
in Ante-Bellum South Carolina." 


Social Science Research Council: Fellowships in agricultural economics 
and rural sociology, 1932—33.—For the fifth successive year fellowships 
have been awarded by the Council to graduate students in the fields of 
agricultural economics and rural sociology. Twenty-two appointments 
for 1932-33, involving stipends which aggregate $25,770, were voted by 
the Committee in March. With these awards the total sum expended on 
agricultural fellowships since their establishment in 1928 reaches ap- 
proximately $146,000. 

The recipients of agricultural fellowships for 1932-33, their present 
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connections (in parentheses), and the institutions at which they will 
probably study, are listed below: 


Rutillus H. Allen (Connecticut Agricultural College), Harvard; James O. 
Babcock (Iowa State University), Chicago; Clarence A. Bonnen (University of 
Illinois), California; Carl M. Clark (Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College), Harvard; Marion Clawson (University of Nevada), Harvard; Herbert 
H. Erdmann (University of Wisconsin), Wisconsin; Dennis A. Fitzgerald (Iowa 
State College), Harvard; Neil W. Johnson (Washington State College), Harv- 
axd; Paul V. Kepner (Purdue University), Cornell; Jacob L. Maxton (Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute), Cornell; Kenneth J. Nicholson (Purdue University), 
Harvard; Reynolds I. Nowell (University of Illinois), California; Joseph L. Orr 
(South Dakota State College), Harvard; Cecil J. Poole (University of California), 
California; Leland B. Tate (University of Virginia), Cornell; James E. Thigpen 
(Connecticut Agricultural College), Harvard; Ben H. Thibodeaux (Iowa State 
College), Harvard; Mildred B. Thurow (Kansas State Agricultural College), 
Cornell; Evelyn G. Tough (University of Wisconsin), Harvard; Roy A. West 
(Utah State Agricultural College), Wisconsin; Walter W. Wilcox (University 
of Illinois), Harvard; John E. Wills (University of Illinois), California. 


Sociologus.—The Zeitschrift für Volkerpsychologie und Soziologie will 
henceforth appear in a bilingual edition under the title of Sociologus. It 
will contain an equal number of articles in English and German. The 
English articles will have a German summary and vice versa. The re- 
views will be apportioned among both languages. The tendency will be 
to emphasize the realistic trend in sociology. Philosophical interpreta- 
tions will not be absent, but the stress will be on material gained from in- 
ductions and based on experience. The prospectus of the Journal is as 
follows: 


This journal aims to become an international forum for the exchange of ideas 
referring to sociology and social psychology. No science can be limited to one 
country. It should rely on the co-operation of all. Particularly is this true of 
sociology, the science of society. Any aggregation of people takes an egocentric 
view of itself and others. We cannot afford to contemplate it quite objectively. 
But we can consider it from the angle of different aggregations. The attitudes 
of mind of societies toward each other, with their respective traditions and cul- 
tural patterns, can, to a certain degree, replace the value of the objectivity in 
other sciences. Such a “human socialization” of the science of society seems in- 
dispensable. The edition of this journal, in two languages at least, may help in 
opening up an avenue of mutual fructification of views and studies as well as in 
solving the tremendous social, political, and national problems of our time. The 
social sciences should not evade the responsibility of this task in which all na- 
tions should join. 
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University of Chaltanooga.—The Institute of Justice of the University 
of Chattanooga was held April 25-30, 1932, for the purpose of the dis- 
cussion of social, political, and economic matters that affect the public 
welfare. Discussions of particular interest to sociologists were presented 
by Charles A. Ellwood, Duke University, and Dean Roscoe Pound, 
Harvard Law School. 


University of Cincinnati.—Ihe departments of sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and Denison University are engaging in a professori- 
al exchange. Dr. F. G. Detweiler, head of the department at Denison, 
spent two days in March at the University of Cincinnati, where he spoke 
before the Sociology Club and two student assemblies. An exchange visit 
by Earle Eubank will be made to Denison in April. 

W. O. Brown was a member of the Lincoln's Day Program held at 
Wilberforce University on February 12. 

Dr. James A. Quinn is presenting before the annual meeting of the 
Ohio Sociological Society some of the recent ecological analyses of Cin- 
cinnati, made possible by the Federal Census Tract data. 


Clemson College.—The University of North Carolina Press announces 
the publication of Homicide in the United States by H. C. Brearley, pro- 
fessor of sociology. 


College of the City of New Y ork.—A Social Science Research Laboratory 
for students in the department of government and sociology, organized 
and developed by Professor Samuel Joseph, who directs the sociological 
courses of the College and the practical field work in sociology, has been 
in operation experimentally for about two years. Using the city as a 
laboratory, 161 students have been carrying on 73 research projects, 
under the supervision of leaders in various fields of social service, public 
health, and government. Professor Joseph has had the co-operation of an 
advisory committee composed of leaders in civic and philanthropic under- 
takings, and of a number of city agencies. 

Dr. Jacob H. Landman gave a series of radio talks every Thursday 
evening from April 28 to June 23, inclusive, on the subject matter of his 
new book, Human Sterilization. 

Columbia University—Editions du Carrefour have just issued a 
French edition of Middletown, Ethnographie de V Americain Moyen, by 
Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd. 


Fordham University—Rose J. McHugh, recently with the children's 
bureau as consultant on child-care programs in the insular possessions of 
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the United States, is now director of field work of the School of Sociology 
and Social Service. 


The Graduate School for Jewish Social Work.—The Board of Trustees 
of the Training School for Jewish Social Work announce that the regents 
of the University of the State of New York have authorized a change in 
the name of the school to the Graduate School for Jewish Social Work 
and have empowered it to grant the degrees of Master of Social Service 
(M.S.S.) and Doctor of Social Service (D.S.S.). 


University of Nebraska.—Dr. Earl H. Bell has been appointed instruc- 
tor in sociology and anthropology. 


Ohio State University —McGraw-Hill Book Company announce the 
publication of Social Problems and Social Planning by Cecil C. North, 
professor of sociology. 


University of Southern California.—Professor Emory S. Bogardus is 
spending the summer in Europe. He is studying Fascism, Hitlerism, and 
the international situation in Europe. 


Washington University.—Dr. Stuart A. Queen, associate secretary of 
the Detroit Community Union, has resigned to accept an appointment as 
professor of sociology. 


West Virginia University —A new department of public welfare, con- 
sisting of the State Board of Children’s Guardians, the State Bureau of 
Veterans’ Affairs, and the State Crippled Children’s Council, was created 
at the last session of the West Virginia legislature, with Captain Calvert 
L. Estill as director. It is the policy of this department of public welfare 
to raise the standards for state social workers as rapidly as possible and to 
depend upon the economics and sociology department of the University 
provide trained social workers for service with the state department of 
welfare and with the county welfare boards, which have now been organ- 
ized in about a dozen of the fifty-five counties of the state. 


University of Wisconsin.—Professor E. A. Ross has been on leave of 
absence for the second semester 1931-32. He has visited, on this trip, 
Tahiti and other islands in the South Seas. He expects to return to his 
work in the University of Wisconsin in the 1932 summer session. 

Professor John L. Gillin will be on leave from the University of Wis- 
consin the first semester 1932-33. During his leave he will visit Russia, 
Germany, and Italy to study the new experiments in the handling of law- 
breakers in those countries. 
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J. H. Kolb, head of the department of rural sociology, is on leave until 
October, 1932, employed by the president’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends, and is located at 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 

E. L. Kirkpatrick, chairman of the student section of the American 
Country Life Association, conducted a spring conference of the section at 
Towa State College, April r and 2. The conference, which dealt with 
“Basic Elements of Rural Culture," was in the nature of a discussion per- 
taining to a demonstration of a rural-life day conducted by students and 
faculty of the college. More than fifty delegates representing twenty 
rural-life clubs in fifteen colleges were in attendance. They adopted a 
suggestive long-time plan of work with specific activities which include 
local club meetings, rural-life days, and National Annual American’ 

"Country Life Association Conference programs. 

For the past three years Professors Young and Gillin, with the collabo- 
ration of Mr. C. L. Dedrick, research assistant, have had under way a. 
social and ecological survey of the Madison, Wisconsin, community. This 
study is now nearing completion under a subvention from the graduate 
school. 

Professor Helen I. Clarke is conducting a study of “Family Law in 
Wisconsin.” This involves the study of statutes and reported cases on the 
relations of husband and wife, parent and child, and community and 
family. 

Professor Clark Tibbitts of the University of Chicago is taking the 
place of Dr. Samuel Stouffer during the latter's study in England and is 
teaching the elementary and advanced courses in statistics during the 
second semester of the Wisconsin school year 

Under the direction of E. L. Kirkpatrick, advanced students in rural 
standards of living are making a study of the village of Belleville, Wis- 
consin. The trade and service areas of the village are being ascertained 
by Allen D. Edwards and the standards of living survey within the village 
is being supervised by Amy Gessner, candidates for the Master’s degree 
in Rural Sociology. 


Yale University.—Dean Edgar S. Furniss announces that the program 
of graduate studies in the social sciences for next year, in addition to basic 
studies dealing with abstract phases of the different subjects, provides for . 
the study of problems of urgent importance in the modern world in vari- 
ous courses in the divisions of anthropology, government, economics, and 


sociology. . 
The social, economic, and political aspects of racial problems in the 
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United States will be considered in one course offered in the field of soci- 
ology. A survey course dealing with the organization of human society 
and the evolution of institutions of industry, property, government, mar- 
riage, and the family, will be supplemented by special courses devoted to 
various aspects of social institutions. Urban society will be considered in 
detail as regards modern conditions, social agencies, and the methods of 
adjustment, with particular attention to poverty and dependency, the 
mentally and physically handicapped, crime and the treatment of the 
criminal. 

A survey of the methods of social adjustment and the development 
from utopian schemes and community experiments to philanthropy, 
foundations, and social work is considered in one course. Frontier insti- 
tutions, marriage and the family, public health, and comparative religions 
are other social institutions considered in separate courses of study. 
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Systematic Sociology: On the Basis of the Beziehungslehre and Gebilde- 
lehre of Leopold von Wiese. Adapted and amplified by Howarp 
BECKER. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1932. Pp. xxii+772. 
$6.00. 


The Concepts of Sociology: A Treatise Presenting a Suggested Organ- 
ization of Sociological Theory in Terms of Its Major Concepts. By 
EDWARD EARLE EUBANK. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1932. Pp. 
xviii4-570. $4.80. 

It is the scandal of sociology that those who teach it and write books 
about it are so far from agreement among themselves as to what it is. 
It is conceived by some as a body of general knowledge about men and 
society, by others as a collection of miscellaneous information about 
human affairs, and by still others as a body of practical wisdom and ethi- 
cal insight applicable to “‘social problems"; while certain prominent so- 
ciologists appear to think that sociology consists essentially of statistical 
methods used in the interpretation of social phenomena; and Professor 
Willey suggests—perhaps with his tongue in his cheek—that sociology is 
the study of such topics and problems of social importance as have not 
been appropriated by the other social sciences. Throughout the history 
of modern sociology, however, there have been teachers and writers of 
some distinction who have agreed that the essence of the science of sociol- 
ogy is to be found in the concepts and categories by means of which it 
describes and analyzes phenomena of a definable kind or order—social 
phenomena. It is possible to identify, among the many general textbooks 
and treatises on sociology, a number of works the authors of which have 
made it their principal business to define the concepts of sociology, and 
arrange them in a more or less unified system. The Wiese-Becker Syste- 
matic Sociology and Professor Eubank's The Concepts of Sociology are 
recent additions to this class of books. 

In order to provide a foundation for a logically ordered system of so- 
ciological concepts,‘one must make known, explicitly or by implication, 
his criteria of “the social.” In other words, he must answer the questions, 
What kind of thing is society? and What kind of phenomena are social 
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phenomena? In response to these questions Simmel propounded the the- 
ory that society is constituted by social interaction, or, more specifically, 
by interaction of the mental or psychic kind between human beings; and 
sociology is the study of the forms of social interaction. It was mainly 
upon this theory that Professor Leopold von Wiese grounded his system 
of sociology, set forth in the two volumes of his Allgemeine Soziologie, 
the Beziehungslehre and the Gebildelehre, both of which have been pre- 
viously reviewed in this journal. Systematic Sociology is Dr. Howard 
Becker's free translation and elaboration of Professor von Wiese's work. 
In view of the unfortunate fact that relatively few American students of 
sociology read German with ease, it is undoubtedly a service to the fra- 
ternity to have the substance of von Wiese's work made available in the 
. English language. Whether Dr. Becker's additions to the original work 
have enhanced its value is debatable. Many readers who were acquainted 
with the original German volumes will probably feel that the net result 
has been to make an already dull and voluminous work stil] more pon- 
derous, without modifying its doctrinaire tendency. 

Professor von Wiese's basic conceptual framework is a relatively simple 
one. In his view, the sociologists’ objects of attention are of two main 
kinds: (r) social relationships (Beziehungen), which may be conceived 
either substantively or dynamically for purposes of discussion, but which 
are in fact always forms of interaction; and (2) social structures (Gebilde), 
which are actually nothing else than complex forms of relationship or 
interaction, having a substantive character as known to human beings, 
whether participants or spectators. He classifies relationships into those 
of approach, those of withdrawal, and those which are mixtures of ap- 
proach and withdrawal. His principal forms of social structure are like- 
wise three: crowds, groups, and abstract collectivities. Dr. Becker’s ren- 
dering tends to confuse this simple conceptual scheme by making it ap- 
pear to be based on three fundamental categories instead of two; he speaks 
of relationships, action patterns, and plurality patterns, and in addition 
he brings into the discussion the terms “social processes" and "structural 
forms," without making clear by the order of his presentation how these 
concepts are related to one another, although one who will study his text 
carefully will not be misled. An outline summary at the end of the sixth 
chapter of Systematic Sociology helps to clarify the matter. 

Dr. Becker has added to the volume, as an introductory chapter, an 
excellent discussion of the distinction between scientific sociology and so- 
cial ethics; while his “historical postscript” contains brief statements con- 
cerning several contemporary German sociologists who are none too well 
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known in this country. Serious students will wish to have the Wiese- 
Becker volume on their shelves for reference; and it will probably be used 
in the future, as Eubank has used it in advance of publication, as an aid to 
further systematizing efforts. 

Professor Eubank has written a less pretentious book. However, he 
attempts to cover the field of general sociology rather completely in the 
abstract, and his The Concepts of Sociology is therefore in some sense a 
textbook on the “principles of sociology." Eubank proposes seven funda- 
mental sociological categories, grouped under four main headings as fol- 
lows (p. 78): 

I. Societary composition 
1. The single human being; the person 
2. The human plural; the group 

II. Societary causation 
3. Societary energy (or force) 
4. Societary control 

III. Societary change 

5. Societary action 
6. Societary relationship 


IV. Societary products 
7. Culture 


This classification has the merit of originality in at least two respects: 
the four main headings constitute a somewhat novel methodological 
framework; and the placing of “‘societary relationships" under the broader 
heading “‘societary change" is, to say the least, thought-provoking. 

The Concepts of Sociology is a clearly written book; one would probably 
have little difficulty in using it as a textbook in a course for moderately 
advanced university students. There is a substantial alphabetical bib- 
liography; also an elaborate list of references classified under many con- 
ceptual headings. 

'The problems of the logic and grammar of sociology cannot be per- 
manently evaded; hence these contributions to their solution should be 
welcome to all thoughtful students of the subject. 


FLovp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Modern Economic Society. By SUMNER H. SLICHTER. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1931. Pp. xii4-909. 
Professor Slichter’s textbook is an outstanding example of the “newer 
economics" in a conservative degree. He strives, with considerable suc- 
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cess, to be realistic, interesting, and vital, approaching the subject 
throughout from the standpoint of social control. A brief notice, by a 
reader with old-fashioned prejudices, must, somewhat unfairly, be more 
a comment on the tendency than on the work individually. It should be 
of interest to sociologists that what is called social science so largely re- 
flects contemporary social psychology, which it might be thought the 
task of the scientist to keep outside of and explain. The post-war mind is 
fed up on speculation and all academic futility, especially the critical 
attitude; it craves definiteness, the spirit of confidence and getting some- 
where, and above all, action. It appears that in a social order based on 
freedom, democracy, and supply-and-demand, the public gets about 
what it wants in social "science" textbooks as in other commodities— 
or is made to think it does. To be sure, the revolution turns out to be 
more in phraseology than in substance, as is typical with revolutions, but 
to the “younger economists" it represents the long-awaited conversion 
to the scientific spirit. 

When we get something definite, the result is likely to be disappointing, 
if one is guilty of the irreverence of looking at it critically. A fair example 
is the treatment of the business cycle, the occasion of most of the talk 
about “control” and “planning” (chap. xx). Under headings in capitals, 
Slichter gives directions to be carried out at the successive stages of the 
cycle. It is distressing to have to remark that practically the problem is 
largely that of knowing at what stage we stand at a given time, that, if 
this were known, the trouble would largely cure itself, and that the fruits 
to date of efforts to get this knowledge are one of the most unpleasant 
topics of conversation to economists. Incidentally, the essential theoreti- 
cal problem of the cycle, namely the synchronization of obvious but 
diverse cyclical tendencies, is not mentioned. 

Examples could be multiplied from the discussion of other fields of 
control, but it is no doubt pointless if not reprehensible to confront an 
optimistic social attitude with pedantic questions of fact and logic. The 
real point is elsewhere; the need of action is beyond question, while little 
of the knowledge requisite for intelligent action exists and to that little, 
little attention is paid. But the sick people (society) will have their (its) 
“medicine,” and it must taste pleasant too. The doctor must prescribe it, 
or one who will do so will be doctor. He may in various degrees know what 
he is doing, and why; he may in various degrees believe in doing it;and his 
“reasons” may be various. In the present state of economic "science," 
only a mind-reading which no one can perform—least of all, perhaps, an 
author for himself—would reveal what lies behind the statements being 
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: dished up for the instruction of the youth and the guidance of policy; 


Page sociology, psychology, psycho-analysis, etc. 
FRANK H. aia 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


World Politics in Modern Civilization: The Contributions of National- 
ism, Capitalism, Imperialism, and Militarism to Human Culture 
and International Anarchy. By HARRY ELMER Barnes. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. Pp. xxi-+608 4- xliii. 


The demand for textbooks in international relations since the World 
War has led to diligent experimentation in the organization of materials 
in this field for undergraduate use, and certain types of textbooks have 
emerged. The international lawyer, the diplomatic historian, the econo- 
mist, the geographer and the social psychologist have each essayed the 
task and presented a text colored by a particular point of view. Perhaps 
the most popular type of textbook, however, has been the product of the 
political scientist who, modeling his work upon the pioneering volume by 
Reinsch (World Politics, 1900), classifies his material under such dynamic 
political terms as “nationalism,” “internationalism,” and “imperialism.” 

In the book under review, Harry Elmer Barnes, in approaching the 
subject as a sociological historian, employs, as historical forces, the politi- 
cal conceptions last named and certain other isms with economic or psy- 
chological connotations such as capitalism, industrialism, and militarism. 
He organizes his chapters chronologically with the World War as a focus 
to be explained by the interplay of these historical forces before 1914 and 
to explain their operation since that date. 

The characteristic flavor of the book, however, arises from the domi- 
nant position given to another historical force ofa psychological charac- 
ter, which may be denominated patriotic mendacitism or propagandism, 
particularly as manifested in what the author calls the “myth of the 
holy war," perpetrated by the allies. So important does this force loom 
to the author that he finds it appropriate to devote nearly a third of the 
Six hundred pages in his text to its operation in the “war guilt con- 
troversy." 

Not only is the reader led through the author's own explanation of the 
origins of the war, but through countless pages detailing the origins of 
the official allied explanations, the controversies of “bitter enders,” ‘“re- 
visionists," and "'salvagers," the changes of public opinion on the subject 
in the various countries, and the reasons why general acceptance of the 
revisionists' thesis, supported by the author, is the most important politi- 
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cal issue in the post-war world. Upon such acceptance, he believes, “hinges 
some hope of revising the nefarious pact of Versailles and reconstructing 
international relations in Europe upon a just, sound, and pacific basis” 
(p. 454). 

Without considering the merits of the position taken on this controver- 
sy by Messrs. Fay, Schmitt, Barnes, and others, the supposition that gen- 
eral acceptance of any of their theses would have a revolutionary political 
consequence seems somewhat optimistic. Does Mr. Barnes anticipate 
that the United States would contemplate returning Porto Rico, the 
Philippines, California, or even the original thirteen states to their former 
owners in case there were general acceptance of the theses, now propound- 
ed by certain historians, that the versions of the origins of the Revolu- 
tionary, Mexican, and Spanish-American Wars, generally accepted in the 
United States at the time, were inaccurate? This is not to say that supe- 
rior historical judgments on past events have no effect but only to urge 
that such judgments be treated with proper proportion in considering the 
forces that govern international relations. 

It is particularly regrettable that this disproportion should have 
marred the treatment of post-war international politics in Mr. Barnes’s 
volume because the author has dealt so skilfully with the pre-war history. 
While he does not suggest any way of measuring the forces of nationalism, 
capitalism, and imperialism, he makes these forces as real as they can be 
made by vivid and detailed descriptions of their manifestations through 
three centuries. In reading these first two parts of the book, the reviewer 
is impressed by the author’s grasp of the essentials of history, his skilful 
weaving of the political, economic, and cultural threads of the narrative, 
and his continued sanity and balance of judgment. The third part, while 
somewhat controversial, is a straightforward statement of the author’s 
interpretation of the origins of the war preceded by a philosophic state- 
ment of the causes of war in contemporary culture. While he believes that 
France and Russia led by Poincaré and Isvolsky were the only countries 
that wanted a general European war from 1912 to the outbreak of the 
war, he believes that all of the great European powers were responsible 
for the general conditions favorable to war and that none of them except 
Italy were without some responsibility in its immediate antecedents. 

The fourth and fifth parts of the book, besides expounding the war 
guilt controversy, include an estimate of Wilson and judgments upon the 
place of the League of Nations, the Kellogg Pact, the war debt and repara- 
tion controversies in post-war international politics, all heavily colored 
by the author’s views of the war-guilt controversy. 
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The book, especially the first three parts, is a mine of information, 
some of it compacted into significant statistical tables. It contains excel- 
lent maps, a well selected bibliography after each chapter, and a good 
index. It has within it the makings of an excellent textbook. 


Quincy WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Grundriss der Statistik: I. Theoretische Statistik. By WILHELM 
WINKLER. Berlin: Julius Springer, 1931. Pp. vi-++177. Rm. 
10.80. 


This introduction to statistical theory is a volume in the series, 
“Enzyklopädie der Rechts- und Staatswissenschaft." 

It is à manual of the principles of statistical theory suitable for the 
beginner with a background of (German) secondary-school mathematics. 
Within the limitations set by the size of the book the author has succeeded 
in the purpose he states in his Foreword: to combine the often divergent 
aims of “general statistics" and “mathematical statistics." In general the 
approach is theoretical—the principles are stated first, usually in a rela- 
tively simple mathematical form, not involving the use of the calculus. 
'The application follows in the form of problems chosen from a variety of 
fields, mostly demographical and economic. 

He deals, first, with the statistical population, then with the fact of 
variation within populations, the law of statistical regularity, including 
the application of probability, tables, distributions, averages, dispersion, 
types of curves, time series, smoothing, interpolation, rates and indices, 
and finally, statistical research into causes, ie. correlation technique. 
Except for illustrative material, little is shown of graphical methods. 

The American reader will be interested to note the large number of 
references, and in some cases, e.g., in correlation, the great dependence of 
the author on well-known English and American statistical texts. To the 
student who may feel some apprehension about the difficulties usually 
presented by the style of German treatises, the reviewer would like to 
give the assurance that this book is remarkably clear and simple in lan- 
guage. While there is nothing radically new about the material or the 
presentation, it is still a book worth reading, if only for the interest of 
comparison with the many similar works in our own language. 


C. E. GEHLKE 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
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The Natural History of a Delinquent Career. By CrxrgoRp R. SHAW, 
in collaboration with Maurice E. Moore. “Behavior Research 
Fund Monographs.” Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. 


Pp. xv+ 280. p 


The Natural History of a Delinquent Career is a description and inter- ' 
pretation of the career of a delinquent boy from the age of seven when he 
began petty shoplifting to sixteen when he was committed to a state 
penal institution for rape. In the intervening years he was engaged, ex- 
cept for short intermissions, in a series of crimes which increased in fre- 
quency and seriousness. He had the constant support of other delinquents 
engaged in similar activities. All of the official methods except the death 
penalty were used in dealing with him. Again and again he resolved to 
abandon his career of crime. In spite of his resolutions and of the official 
penalties his career continued. 

Methodologically this book is of the same type as the author's earlier 
publication, The Jack-Roller. The significant characteristic is that it com- 
bines an autobiographical statement by the offender with a description of 
the situation and a report of efforts to verify the facts of the offender's 
career by the author. The autobiographical method may reveal the inner 
processes, the wishes, attitudes, and philosophy, which may not be known 
to the closest associate of the offender. Also, this method provides a 
wealth of information regarding details of the offender's career. 

One of the first questions that arises regarding this method is the re- 
liability of the material presented in the autobiography. The offender 
may have a definite intention to conceal or misrepresent facts, or he may 
unwittingly misrepresent because of errors of memory and especially may 
read into his past career the feelings and motives which he has at the 
time he writes his autobiography. The author of the book evidently can- 
not verify the smaller details of the offender's career, or the wishes, atti- 
tudes, and philosophy of the offender, which are said to be the significant 
part of an autobiographical method. At best, the framework of the offen- 
der's career can be verified. For certain purposes, to be sure, the statements 
from which attitudes may be revealed may be significant even if they 
misrepresent the tendencies which the person actually had. Perhaps the 
best method of testing the reliability of an autobiographical account, inso- 
far as it cannot be tested by direct investigation, is by accumulating a 
large number of other autobiographies written by offenders living in ap- 
proximately the same situation. This the author has done. 

A case history, and especially a large number of case histories, of this 
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nature, serves as important source material for various studies. In this 
volume the autobiographical material is used by Shaw for an interpreta- 
tion of the delinquent behavior, by Burgess for an analysis of personality 
type, and by Judge Bartelme.for appraising the efficiency of the methods 
used in dealing with delinquents. It might be used, also, to study the 
attitudes of the public toward criminals, the social interaction among 
criminals, the attitudes of prisoners toward their treatment, and other 
topics. The possibility of using such documents may be illustrated by an 
analysis of the situations in which, in.this case, delinquencies ceased 
temporarily. During his ten-year career as a delinquent, disregarding the 
periods of incarceration, he reported nine instances of cessation from de- 
linquency for periods varying from two weeks to almost two years in 
length. Five of these periods came immediately after release from re- 
formatory institutions, two when placed on probation, one when the 
family moved to a new neighborhood, and one when the offender was on 
a "bumming trip.” The cessation of delinquency seems to be related prin- 
cipally to fear of return to the institution; but this fear acted as a deter- 
rent apparently for a very short time, and delinquencies were soon re- 
sumed unless social situations or relations changed also. 

Another question that arises regarding the content of the autobiog- 
raphy is the extent to which it is determined by the investigator. The 
autobiography first submitted by The Jack-Roller and reproduced as an 
appendix of that book was less than one-tenth as long as the final auto- 
biography. The additions were secured by repeated requests for am- 
plification at specified points. This procedure is likely to result in some 
selection of material in the sense that the relative amounts of material 
on different topics are influenced by the interests and hypotheses of the 
investigator. Perhaps this does no injury provided the absence of mate- 
rial on a particular point is not interpreted to mean that the point is not 
significant in the career of the offender. For instance, the impression 
derived from reading these case histories is that the family and neighbor- 
hood are immensely important in the formation of delinquent careers and 
that the broader culture and social organization are relatively unimpor- 
tant, at least in direct manner. This impression that the broader culture 
exerts little direct influence upon the offender may be justified by the 
facts, or it may be the result of the methodology used in such case studies, 

Though certain questions are necessarily raised regarding the methodol- 
ogy of the autobiographical case record, the method and the documents 
secured by this method are important contributions to our knowledge 
regarding delinquents and their treatment. 


Epwin H. SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Prisons of Tomorrow. Edited by Epwin H. SUTHERLAND and THOR- 
STEN SELLIN. Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science (Philadelphia). Vol. CLVII (September, '193 r). Pp. 
262. $2.50, cloth; $2.00, paper. 


Prisons of Tommorrow is a timely contribution; it is both a diagnosis 
and a remedy. The book comprises some twenty-five short articles by as 
many different criminologists, six of whom are foreign authorities whose 
papers describe the prison systems of England, Germany, Mexico, Italy, 
etc. Most of the articles, however, deal with the various phases of the 
American prison problem. 

Among the high points of the volume is Dr. George W. Kirchwey’s 
brilliant discussion of the prison’s place in the penal system. Less brilliant 
but sound is Mr. Austin H. MacCormick’s educational program for the 
prisons of tomorrow. New and interesting, also, are the materials of Mr. 
Henry E. Field regarding prisoners’ attitudes. 

Somewhat disappointing, however, is the meager survey, by Mr. E. R. 
Cass, of American prisons today, as is also Mr. Robert L. Davison’s 
rather unimaginative discussion of prison architecture, Professor Edwin 
H. Sutherland wisely proposes to use the prison as a criminological 
laboratory but fails to outline the precise nature and scope of the crimino- 
logical research which might thus be promoted. 

From the standpoint of those who are “looking for information on the 
work of our prisons,” however, three important omissions in this other- 
wise excellent volume are to be noted: first is the lack of statistical data 
regarding the offender, who, after all, is the focal point of the prison 
problem; second, the lack of any discussion of the present and future con- 
tribution of psychiatry to penology; third, the almost complete neglect 
of the jail as a major prison problem, in spite of the fact that the majority 
of American prisons are local jails and the bulk of all prisoners, petty 
offenders. 

This very timely and useful monograph serves to call attention to an 
important domestic problem, one which can be understood only in the 
light of social change. The recent disturbances in American prisons were 
thought to be due to overcrowding and idleness, yet the recent outbreak 
at Dartmoor reminds us, as the British government’s investigator pointed 
out, that the modern criminal of the “‘motor-bandit or gangster class" 
is a young adventurer, willing to take any risks to regain his liberty once 
he is incarcerated. In any case it is clear, as the Wickersham Cómmission 
concluded, that a new type of prison must be developed, “one that is 
new in spirit, in method and in objective." The rise and vogue of such 
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penal substitutes as probation and parole suggest, too, that the prison of 
today has come to be a sort of vermiform appendix. Prisons of tomorrow 
will perhaps be limited to the custody of that small group of offenders 
whose freedom in the community places life and property in constant 
jeopardy. For this group the need and the solution would seem to be one 
and the same, viz., simple buildings, self-respecting work, and education. 


ARTHUR L. BEELEY 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


The Personality of Criminals. By ALBERT WARREN STEARNS. Bos- 
ton: The Beacon Press, 1931. Pp. xii4- 146. 


This book is an elaboration of four public addresses which had been 
given by the author. He describes the book thus: “It represents neither 
research nor exhaustive study of the subject, but is an attempt to state 
the views of a doctor specializing in psychiatry who has had rather exten- 
sive contact with criminal procedure." The general thesis of the book is 
stated in the following quotation: 

Since normal conduct represents conformity to social requirements consistent 
with the ways, manners and customs of one's own associates, it naturally fol- 
lows that criminal conduct or non-conformity represents the operation of instinc- 
tive impulses unconditioned or inadequately modified to meet the demands of 
organized society. 

Though a psychiatrist, he tends to emphasize the situational aspects of 
crime. 

From the point of view of sociologists the principal contribution of this 
book will probably be not in the system of thought and of generalizations 
but in the very interesting statistical facts and case studies which he 
presents grouped around the crimes of murder, theft, and sex offenses. 


Epwin H. SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Our Lawless Police. By Ernest JEROME Hopkins. New York: Vik- 

ing Press, 1931. Pp. xiii-- 379. 

It is not until we are faced with a series of incidents—a number of 
typical cases such as this book presents—that we realize how court deci- 
sions, public opinion, and activities of police bodies have changed the 
character of some of our legal institutions. 

Mr. Hopkins gives glimpses of the true position of the police in Ameri- 
can life. In our modern police force we see a body of relatively uneducated 
men hampered by laws which they do not and cannot understand, 
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crippled and manacled by corrupt politicians, embarrassed by, and at- 
tempting to cover, corruption in their own ranks, split by réligious, po- 
litical, and clique alignments, and lashed by a self-righteous press. They 
are a tool which is controlled from below and above—a servant with many 
masters. 

The “coppers” have a phrase for this. They call it “in the middle.” 
This “in the middle” position makes them resort to “direct action," ac- 
cept graft, and become inefficient. And this is the Position from which 


police problems will have to be studied. 


Horace R. Cayton 
CHICAGO 


Criminal Statistics in Iowa. By Cuarres N. Burrows. Iowa City: 
University of Iowa Press, 1930. Pp. 112. $1.00. 


This study presents for the state of Iowa, county by county, rates of 
convictions and sentences. Beginning with the rates for the five-year pe- 
riod centering at 1850, it concludes with rates of the period centering at 
1925. Rates of convictions and sentences are also prepared for the twenty- 
one “most urban,” twenty-one “middle,” and twenty-one “most rural” 
counties, showing the rates for both to be highest in the urban, lowest 
in the rural, and about midway for the middle counties. 

Valuable in so far as it grants ready access to conviction and sentence 
rates for a period of about seventy-eight years, it hardly meets the en- 
thusiastic claims of its editor (Louis Pelzer) and its author. It does not 
throw very much light on the “existence of a crime wave" or make possi- 
ble in *a detailed way" comparative studies between counties or with 
other states. The fluctuation of conviction and sentence rates are as apt 
to reflect changes in local law enforcement policies and administration 
and definitions of offenses as they are the periodicity of the commissions 
of crimes. The same difficulties preclude comparative studies other than 
those of a highly formal character, especially since the data are not pre- 
sented in a detailed way by type of offense or sentence, and the rates, 
based on the total population, are not adjusted for age and nationality. 


P. M. Hauser 
CENTRAL Y.M.C.A. COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
CHICAGO 


| 
Prediction Methods and Parole. By GEORGE B. VOLD. Minneapolis: 
Sociological Press, 1931. Pp. xvi+138. $1.75. | 
The author of this book attacks several of the questions concerning 
prediction of outcome on parole from prisons and answers some of them. 
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In the first three chapters he adequately summarizes all previous attempts 
at prediction and reports on his study of 1,192 cases from the reformatory 
and the prison in Minnesota. This study was made to provide a basis for 
examining several important questions of method. One of the most sig- 
nificant of these was Glueck's objection to Burgess' inclusion of a large 
number of factors, without weighting them according to their different 
degrees of relationship to outcome. Vold applied the two methods of 
weighting and of not weighting to the same data and correlated the re- 
sults. The extent of agreement is expressed by r — 4-.992 + .006, indicat- 
ing that Glueck's criticism was without much point. 

Vold was interested, also, in the feasibility of combining the data from 
the penitentiary and the reformatory in order to construct one prediction 
table with general applicability. He concluded that it was not feasible 
because the combined table gives a prediction scale of narrower range than 
do the separate tables. It would seem that another reason might be found 
in the fact that the categories employed for classification may not have 
the same meaning for the reformatory youths as for the older prison popu- 
lation. Under the factor “Work Habits" a record of “Never Had a Job” 
would certainly have different meaning for a lad just out of school from 
what it would for a thirty-five-year-old adult. 

Glueck argued for and used (500 Criminal Careers) only the factors 
showing highest correlation with parole outcome when ranked according 
to coefficients of contingency. Vold investigated this question by dividing 
his thirty-four factors into two groups, and constructing a prediction 
table based on the seventeen highest factors and another on the seventeen 
factors with low relationship to outcome. His conclusion was that it made 
no difference whether the low factors were included or excluded. This con- 
clusion seems to be rather doubtful, however, for the prediction scale 
using the lowest factors is less satisfactory than that using the highest. 
Using the highest factors he constructed a seven-point scale for the Re- 
formatory Control Group (p. 116) indicating 100, roo, roo, 77, 73, 62, 
and 23 expected successes in each roo cases. But in applying the seven- 
teen lowest factors to the same cases his expectancies became 97, 97, 71; 
86, 71, 6o, and 37 (p. 125). In the second scale the range is less than in the 
first (97—37 or 6o, and 100— 23 or 77), and the classes did not fall in regu- 
lar decreasing order when the low factors were used. A further argument 
against the use of the lowest factors is based on the data from which the 
coefficient of contingency is computed. A low coefficient means that the 
distributions of the cases in the classifications do not vary much from the 
average distribution. In such cases the limits of error of the violation rate 
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sometimes overlap the average rate and hence indicate that future cases 
might show a contrary relationship or none at all to outcome. Tt would 
seem that only those categories showing definite relationship should be 
employed. 

Finally Vold attacks the question of reliability of classification. Un- 
fortunately he was able to re-examine only 261 cases for the purpose of 
learning whether he or a different investigator would classify them in the 
same way at two different times. It may be said, however, that in all cases 
the consistency was greater than would be expected on the basis of chance, 
and that the highest consistency was found among those factors like 
“Outcome on Parole” and “Offense” where no interpretation was required, 
and the lowest among such factors as “Social Type" where much inference 
is necessary and where there is opportunity for individual interpretation. 
These results are demonstrated by a similar study of 907 cases recently 
completed by this reviewer. It is to be regretted that when Vold selected 
twenty-five factors with complete information on all categories to make 
a final table he did not try another one omitting the factors of least reli- 
ability of classification. 

Another question raised by Vold is that of employing factors that dupli- 
cate each other. He calls attention to the fact that four of seven factors 
used by Glueck in one of his tables are highly intercorrelated, but in his 
own tables Vold uses “County from Which Received" and “Size and Type 
of Community in Which Offense Was Committed,” which are certainly 
intercorrelated just as “Work Habits Prior to Conviction” and “Whether 
the Inmate Is Ambitious or Lazy” must be. 

The study was well conceived and well executed, but the book is of the 
type which cries for an Index in vain. 


CLARK TIBBITTS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Genetic Studies of Genius: Vol. III, The Promise of Youth. By 
BARBARA S. Burks, DonTHA W. Jensen, Lewis M. TERMAN and 
OTHERS. Stanford University Press, 1930. Pp. xiv4-508. $6.00. 
This is a follow-up study of the one entitled, Mental and Physical Traits 

of a Thousand Gifted Children, published in 1925. In the earlier study an 

elaborate account was given of the mental and physical characteristics of 

a main group of 643 children having an IQ of 140 or above. The general 

finding was that these children were advanced in school, though not so 

much as their intellectual ability might lead one to expect, and that they 
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were às à group somewhat superior to unselected children in physical 
condition, in emotional stability, and in social adjustment. 

The present study, based on tests made in 1927—28 (the first having 
been made in 1921—22), is for the purpose of finding out whether these 
children fulfil the promise indicated by the earlier tests. The authors 
were very successful in following up the cases of the original study. 'They 
secured the co-operation of 587 of the main experimental group of 643. 
The present report contains three parts, giving, first, the results of tests 
and group statistics, second, a number of case studies, and third, a study 
of literary juvenilia. 

Perhaps the most important single part of the study is the retest of 
intelligence. The intelligence of the group continues to be superior, but 
all the tests indicate some drop, considerably more in the case of girls 
than of boys, the amount being three and thirteen points in IQ, respec- 
tively. Perhaps more important is the fact that individuals have changed 
their position in the group considerably. The correlation between first 
and second tests is estimated at .75 to .8o (one coefficient was as low as 
.60). The average change in IQ points was .14. These figures represent 
much greater change than was reported by Terman in his Measurement 
of Intelligence (p. 142). He reported the probable error of prediction to 
be 4.5 and the correlation to be 93.3. The IQ is much less constant than 
has commonly been supposed. The present authors examined possible 
factors of environment, personality, health, race, and nature of the scale 
and found none of them responsible for the changes. They conclude that 
it is due to inherent differences in rate of growth. 

The group as a whole is more accelerated in school than at the time of 
the first study. A large majority are doing superior work, and about twice 
as many are reported by their teachers to show very extraordinary abili- 
ty in some subject or subjects as are especially weak in some subject. 
The gifted individuals attain scores on achievement tests which accord 
in general with their scores on intelligence tests. Their success in high 
school, as indicated by grades and honors, is superior. 

The remainder of Part I is devoted to the data of a variety of kinds. 
Facts are given regarding interests, vocational plans and achievement, 
social and personality traits, health, family statistics, and special facts 
regarding a high-school group. 

The case studies give descriptions of cases of special interest or pos- 
sessing peculiar characteristics, some favorable and some unfavorable. 
They do not contribute to generalizations, but they give concreteness to 
the account. 
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One of the traits in which the gifted children are particularly strong is 
literary ability. A special study was made of the literary ability and 
promise of fourteen of the gifted group by constructing an advanced 
scale of literary merit and comparing the writings of these children with 
the childhood writings of persons who later became eminent. Seven of the 
gifted children of the California study were chosen as showing outstanding 
merit. 

It is hardly possible to predict just what the value of this study of 
gifted children will have for the selection and education of gifted children. 
The study thus far indicates that a relatively large proportion of bright 
children are highly successful in later academic work and prepare for 
professional careers. How many children, who do not show such high 
promise in childhood, are equally successful in later academic and prepro- 
fessional work, we do not know. We do not know, further, how these 
gifted children compare with others in non-professional careers, as busi- 
ness and politics. Again, the effect of environment on the attainments 
of children is still not adequately studied. The Stanford studies have, 
however, greatly advanced our knowledge of gifted children and their 


careers. 
FRANK N. FREEMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Psychopathic Personalities. By EucEN Kaun. New Haven: Yale” 

University Press, 1931. Pp. xii4- 521. $5.00. 

A Mind That Was Different. By Dow Tuomeson. Oklahoma City: 

Harlow Publishing Co., 1931. Pp. xiii 4-117. 

Dreams and Personality. By FREDERICK Prerce. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton Co., 1931. Pp. xii4-337. $3.00. 

Professor Kahn's book was first published in German as part of 
Bumke’s Handbuch der Geisteskrankheiten before Kahn had become Ster- 
ling professor of psychiatry and mental hygiene at Vale. Using a clinico- 
descriptive method he arrives at groups which are closely related to those 
previously described by Kurt Schneider. But he is not content with the 
sixteen pigeonholes which may serve quick diagnostic necessities. Kahn 
proceeds to outline a theory of the structure of personality in which the 
concepts of physique, impulse, temperament, and character are pivotal 
(intelligence is mentioned but not included in the sub-classifications). The 
emphasis on physique and organ inferiority owes much to Kretschmer and 
Alfred Adler; the analysis of impulse links with Freud and Hoffman; the 
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discussion of temperament connects with Birnbaum, Ewald, Klages, and 
Kretschmer; and the treatment of character with Adler. The combina- 
tion of a "finalistic" with a causal mode of considering personality derives 
much from the “‘critical personalism" of William Stern. 

Proceeding next to the delimitation of the personalities to be called psy- 
chopathic, Kahn speaks of “those discordant personalities which on the 
causal side are characterized by quantitative peculiarities in the impulse, 
temperament, or character strata and in their unified goal-striving ac- 
tivity are impaired by quantitative deviations in the ego- and foreign 
. valuation" (p. 69). 

It will perhaps be salutary for those with a sociological orientation to 
come to grips with a book which sustains the thesis that "factors lying in 
the biological constitution are the most important determinants of the 
psychopathies" (p. 72). And it will perhaps be encouraging for American 
scholarship, which has so often and frequently with so much justification 
been charged with parochialism, to discover that Professor Kahn cites, 
with practically no exceptions, only the German psychiatric literature, 
and that of this he has neglected some important psychoanalytical con- 
tributions to his theme. The book has gone so far in the multiplication of 
classificatory possibilities and in the pursuit of bibliographic adequacy 
that one might wonder what principle, other than linguistic loyalty, has 
circumscribed his scope. 

Mr. Thompson formerly taught psychology at Tulane but resigned to 
finish this little book in which he develops fragments of his autobiography 
and a distinction between "introverts" and “extroverts.” The introvert 
is an individualist who desires to direct himself; the extrovert is an ex- 
ternalist who desires to be directed by others. He finds that the introvert 
“attains a high position by his own initiative" but the extrovert “becomes 
famous under the directing influence of some introvert.” Introverts 
marry extroverts as a rule, although they may marry introverts. But 
Mr. Thompson has never found any extroverts who were married to 
introverts. He believes that almost all great leaders were at odds with 
introvert parents, during their youth, who tried to direct their activities. 

After his discovery of the two types Mr. Thompson got on better 
physically and was less often depressed. He exercised his remaining im- 
balances by philosophy; he assured himself when his superiority feelings 
arose, “I’m not different from everyone else; I’m just different from an 
extrovert.” This removed the remaining physiological tensions which also 
distinguish the introvert. 

This little book can be profitably read in connection with Kahn’s dis- 
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cussion of psychopathic character types, where Kahn restates Jung in 
terms of an “environmental type" and an “ego type.” 

Frederick Pierce has approached the study of dreams by soliciting the 
co-operation of two hundred adults (mostly normal). He copied down 
four thousand dreams and the associations given by the subjects, and in 
this book reproduces material from eighteen subjects who are considered 
typical of his group. He confirms the theory that dreams perform a dy- 
namic function in the personality, but he says that only 75 per cent of his 
records show that the dreams possessed hidden significance. He con- 
cludes: 

(1) That the dream is for certain people a means of reviewing their unsolved 
difficulties of adjustment to life. (2) That for others it is an intellectual play- 
process. (3) That for others it provides release for artistically creative tenden- 
cies. (4) That for others it is chiefly an escape valve for undischarged frag- 
ments and associations of the day's ideas. (5) That for others it is either a warn- 
ing or a reminder, bearing on character and conduct. (6) That most frequently 
of all it is a supplement to the waking mind, often expressing what is, either 
voluntarily or involuntarily, suppressed or ruled out from the day's work [p. 
331]. 


For one so long preoccupied with the theory of dreams, Mr. Pierce 
shows a strange unfamiliarity with the relevant literature. He seems to 
believe that Freud's theory of wish fulfilment falls to the ground unless 
the dream has a pleasurable tone. And he fails to examine the transference 
relation between himself and his subjects, although the probable impor- 
tance of this is indicated by some of the fragments which he does furnish. 
It would be particularly relevant to consider the transference relation 
when he is being supplied with dreams with “no” latent content. 

In the hands of the inexpert the collecting of dreams had better proceed 
with a more modest purpose than "testing Freud." I have no doubt that 
dreams can be collected by various abbreviated procedures which fall 
short of the prolonged psychoanalytic interview, and that these produc- 
tions can be brought into various relations to the personalities concerned 
by the use of “common-sense” terms. From the point of view of this pur- 
pose, and of that of relating dream patterns to cultural antecedents and 
surroundings, the procedure described by Pierce has much of promise. 
But the relativity of this method should be analyzed in detail and not 
skipped over in a few sentences, if the purpose is to “test Freud." 


Hanorp D. LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Meaning of Psychoanalysis. By MARTIN Peck. New York: A. 
A. KNOPF, 1931. Pp. xvii+273. 


Freud and His Time. By Fritz WrrrELs. New York: Horace Live- 
right, 1931. Pp. 451. 

Body, Mind, and Spirit. By Erwoop WORCESTER and SAMUEL Mc- 
Cows. Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1931. Pp. xix+367. $2.50. 


Dr. Peck has just published the brief course of lectures on psycho- 
analysis which he has been giving for a number of years as part of an 
elective course in psychiatry at the Harvard Medical School. I know of 
no more terse, clear, and competent introduction to the subject now avail- 
able in English. After summarizing the historical growth of Freud’s work, 
and expounding the general theory, the meaning of the whole is discussed 
in relation to two cases which are dealt with in some detail. The discussion 
of dreams, though necessarily elementary, is clearly handled by bringing 
out the triple reference of the patient's productions to conflicts on three 
levels: the infantile, the present life situation, and the analysis. Greater 
systematic results would have been achieved by more consistent use of the 
super-ego concept throughout the exposition; and the definition of "'con- 
fct" given in the glossary is too restricted to be useful. Dr. Peck has 
wisely refrained from “illuminating” excursions into the cultural “‘im- 
plications" of psychoanalysis, and has thus avoided the mistakes which 
are so often made in this field. 

If the book by Wittels had lived up to its title, we should now have one 
of the most valuable treatises on modern civilization. No student of con- 
temporary culture could have neglected it. But as it is, few students will 
profit from examining it. The first two chapters give cursory attention 
to the relationship between Kant, Goethe, Fechner, and Freud. The rest 
of the book is an elementary treatise on general psychoanalysis which is 
no better and no worse than several others. In the exposition of the gen- 
eral theory, Wittels employs the terminology of "the primary function" 
and “the secondary function." The primary function includes “all the 
mechanisms at work in the id,” and the secondary function means “the 
transformation into conscious thinking and feeling.” On page 317 he 
quite properly criticizes the frequent bland assumption that psychoanaly- 
sis is another form of the confessional. For “the priest listens not in order 
to enlighten but to obtain the transference of the penitent and lead it 
over to God and the church. . . . . Nothing unconscious has been brought 
into consciousness through the confession . . . . confession too belongs to 
the methods which hide rather than to those which reveal." 
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On page 86 there is a neat definition of the transference as “the experi- 
encing afresh of all that has occurred to us in social intercourse with our 
fellow men." Scattered through the pages are statements about the socio- 
logical significance of psychoanalytical theories, but these as often repeat 
the dubious as the obvious. 

Nearly twenty-three years ago Dr. S sioasten Dr. McComb, and Dr. 
Coriat published Religion and Medicine, in which they described the heal- 
ing methods used in Emmanuel Church, Boston, for which Dr. Worcester 
was mainly responsible. Dr. Worcester resigned from the parish in Octo- 
ber, 1920, to devote himself entirely to therapy, which is carried on in 
Boston under the auspices of the “Craigie Foundation." Looking back 
over his long experience, Dr. Worcester has undertaken in the present 
book to restate his position on the place of the religious man in the cure 
of those who suffer from physical and mental disorders, and to indicate 
his evaluation of various psychotherapeutic methods. 

Dr. Worcester pays high tribute to Freud, but believes that he has im- 
proved upon psychoanalysis by adding to the "negative transfer" and the 
“positive transfer" the “inward transfer" (p. vii) which occurs “when the 
seat of power and authority is felt to be within, and the physician or 
teacher is no longer important." This may be a very useful verbalism for 
the attainment of certain therapeutic purposes, but it adds nothing to the 
substantive body of analytic theory which has sufficiently stressed the 
importance of breaking the transference relationship and enabling the 
patient to achieve independence. It is precisely in the destruction as well 
as in the cultivation of the transference that psychoanalysis is distin- 
guished from short-cut therapy. 'The psychoanalyst also is careful in the 
course of his prolonged interview to guard against the hasty acceptance 
by the patient of his particular symbolizations; the technique of the 
suggestion therapy practiced by Dr. Worcester is to exploit the trans- 
ference as quickly as possible for the sake of securing acquiescence in the 
symbolizations offered by the practitioner. In the case of the leaders of 
the "Emmanuel Movement" these symbolizations are of a religious- 
moralistic variety. 

The success of Dr. Worcester’s work furnishes another instance of the 
way in which such conventional symbolisms as those associated with the 
Christian religion can be given new vitality in a changing and secularizing 
world by the shrewd modification of the practices of those who are identi- 
fied with those symbolisms. The book is full of pertinent material for the 
student of this phenomenon of adaptation on the part of those interested 
in perpetuating institutionalized religion as we know it. 
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Another feature of the book—which is rather discursive than system- 
atic—is the credence placed in psychical research by the author. On page 
95 is found a statement of the method by which “possession” may be 
treated: 

The first effort is to obtain evidence as to the possibility of possession and, 
if this is found, to identify the obsessing agent or agents. This can be accom- 
plished only through a specially trained medium who works in the presence of 
the patient and of the psychiatrist... . . The actual object of the treatment 
.... is partly to relieve the patient, partly to benefit the discarnate spirit, to 
make him understand that he has passed through death, that he should find his 
satisfaction in the spirit world and not trouble those who are living in this world. 


Hanorp D. LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Personality and Social Adjustment. New revised edition. By 
Ernest R. Groves. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1931. 
Pp. xi +353. $2.00. 

The first edition of this book, published in 1923, marked the beginning 
of a long list of semipopular books on personality which drew on the work 
of McDougall, Freud, Adler, and the more dynamic psychologists for 
standpoint and material, The present edition has made some changes but 
it still retains an eclectic approach. There is here no really systematic 
statement of the problem suggested by the very excellent title of this 
book. In fact, the method of presentation with its emphasis on the 
“social significance" of “fear,” "anger," "sex," “gregariousness,” “self- 
assertion," etc., rather precludes a more incisive treatment of the inter- 
play of the group situation and the person, which to some of us seems 
more fruitful. 

At the time the first edition was published, Professor Groves, like 
many other sociologists, pretty thoroughly accepted the McDougallian 
theory of instincts. In the present edition the term “instinct” has “‘offi- 
cially” disappeared, although its shadow lingers on in the use of such 
terms as “impulses,” “drives,” ‘fundamental interests," ‘instinctive 
tendency,” and, occasionally, even the word "instinct" itself (p. 82, for 
example, “instinct of fear"). In this whole matter Professor Groves has 
followed contemporary thought, of course, although some of the problems 
raised by the instinct theorists still remain to bother us. It strikes the 
reviewer that one thing the discounting of instinct in psychology and 
sociology has done is to overemphasize the differences between the hu- 
man and the animal on the continued assumption that animals have an 
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"automatic mode" of behavior while human beings are highly flexible 
and teachable. This is, from my standpoint, a false dichotomy. What 
we need is a recognition of the learning, especially the social learning, 
among the animals. This would prevent our falling into the equally bad 
error of making too much of difference between man and his animal rela- 
tives. 

The content of the book, aside from shifting of terms, remains for the 
most part the same as the first edition. Some further cases are introduced, 
and some additional comments, usually at the beginning or close of the 
various chapters. The revision of chapter xiv, “The Emotional Maturing 
of the Girl," was written by his wife, Gladys Hoagland Groves. The 
final chapter, “Abnormality and Social Conduct," puts much more em- 
phasis on the emotional factors and less on the intellectual ones in the 
whole question of the interplay of social norms and social action. The 
paragraphs dealing with the so-called "constitutional psychopathic in- 
feriors” are, fortunately, completely omitted. For the general reader and 
the beginning student Professor Groves’s book will continue to be a 
serviceable introduction into the rich material of this aspect of social 
psychology. 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Personality and Will. By Francis AvEtinc. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1931. Pp. x 4-246. 


Personality and Will is the second volume in “The Sey Li- 
brary of Psychology,” a series under the general editorship of Mr. Aveling. 
Following a rather long discussion of the history of speculations concern- 
ing the nature of selves, there is a too-brief presentation of certain results 
of the behavioristic and objectivistic approach to the problem, this giving 
way to the essentially introspective and speculative treatment of charac- 
ter, temperament, freedom, and personality which characterizes the vol- 
ume. American readers will be surprised both at the emphasis given to 
introspective findings and at the utter neglect of the social factors in 
personality. 

The strength and weakness of the volume proceed from the same 
source: the refusal to reduce the self to something less than it actually is. 
In so far as science has countenanced this reductive tendency, Aveling’s 
book may be regarded as philosophic in a good sense of the term. The 
author is to be commended for his strong insistence upon the organismic 
character of the self, upon the reality of choice and self-determination, 
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upon the purposive character of behavior, upon the significance of ideals 
and ideas in human behavior, and upon the fact that the self is conscious 
and experiences itself in a way not experienced by other observers. 

Nevertheless, the tenor of the whole discussion is philosophic in an un- 
fortunate sense. The impression is given that psychological material is 
being used to buttress an essentially Thomistic theory of the soul, its 
relation to the body sugared for modern consumption by the pseudo- 
scientific proposition that science has reduced matter to free energy quan- 
ta so that the body is not essentially unlike the soul. Many readers will 
simply not admit that the fact of self-experience implies or reveals a 
unitary identical substance-activity or conscious energy which systema- 
tizes the multitude of energies composing the body into an organic unitary 
whole. 

The rather loose, and certainly unconvincing, metaphysical dialectic 
which hovers over what purports to be psychological science may cause 
some readers to distrust the whole work, and this would be unfortu- 
nate, for here is one of the few recent books which take the self seriously 
—and psychology is after all best thought of as the science of the self. 

Perhaps the place of this volume in the series as a whole, taken together 
with the usual oversimplification of the nature of the self, justifies the 
present emphasis upon the more subtle phases of the self, but, considered 
as a general survey of the problems of personality, it is regrettable that 
the account was not enriched by much greater attention to the bodily 

` component of the self, that the rich field of abnormal phenomena is intro- 
duced only to show that even here the self is one, and that no mention is 
made of the place of language-behavior in the development of the self, 
nor of such analyses of self-consciousness as have been given by Cooley 


and Mead. 
CHARLES W. Morris 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Our New Ways of Thinking. By GEORGE Boas. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1930. Pp. xxi4-194. $2.50. 

The Jungle of the Mind. By Epcar James Swirr. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1931. Pp. xi 4-340. $2.50. 

God Helps Those. . ... By Fritz KÜNKEL. New York: Ives Wash- 
burn, 1931. Pp. x4-278. $3.00. 
The first two of these three books are predigested, but they have 

content. The third is largely straw. Boas—in a delightful style which he 

says is not his own—has given us another interpretation of our age. 
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Yes, a lot of us knew it already, but most of us didn’t and should. The 
first of the three essays shows how we have shifted from Aristotelian 
absolutism—"'truth," he says—to relativity, adopting the statistical out- 
look of tentative probability in the place of the old metaphysical dogma- 
tism. The second essay, on “‘Biologizing Science," is a corollary of the 
first, showing how the study of biology and evolution has taken much of 
the old determinism out of events and has led us to see events as capable 
of modification and redirection—growth. The third essay is a corollary 
of the second and explains how the law of action— "will," he calls it—is 
superseding that of reason in our theory of controls. But the distinctive 
thing about this modern revolt against rationalim is not a return to 
mysticism as against science, but the reorganization of scientific theory 
in the light of realism—less worship, but more utility. 

Swift has made an exposure of psychological quacks and nostrums, 
paying his respects especially to fortune telling, telepathy, memory doc- 
tors, mental healing, suggestion fakirs, psychoanalysis, and even to Dr. 
Watson (he of Behaviorism, not the friend of Sherlock Holmes). All of 
these, and more, he looks upon as superstitions, comparable to, and in- 
deed parts of, the traditional religious superstitions. On the whole, his 
criticism is to the point and his analyses good. His cases make clear the 
pitfalls of many forms of “new thought" and "psychology"; but with all 
his efforts to get down to the popular level, it is doubtful if his book will 
appeal to many readers below that grade of school teachers who take 
kindly to journalist Wiggam. 

Kiinkel is interested in character development and, with the help of 
many concrete cases, insists upon the necessity of developing a readiness 
to make decisions (subject relationships) and of taking the consequences 
of behavior (object relationships). He has an excellent point, thinned out 
to exhaustion and clothed in semimetaphysical language. No doubt he is 
trying to offer some of the "New-Thought" people something a little 
more substantial than they are used to, and does not wish to get beyond 


their depth. 


L. L. BERNARD 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Contemporary Schools of Psychology. By RosERT S. WOODWORTH. 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1931. Pp. vi4-232. $2.50. 
Lapsing occasionally into mild humor (for which there is no doubt 

cause), the author outlines the chief theories, and some of the history, 

of five leading schools of recent psychology. In a preliminary chapter— 
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or lecture—the beginnings of scientific method in psychology, as distin- 
guished from metaphysical speculation, are traced back to Descartes and 
Hobbes, who modeled their thinking upon the methods of Galileo in 
physics, and to the associationists who reached down into the nineteenth 
century. The author handles somewhat tenderly the introspectionists, 
with their transformation into the existentialists; shows that psychology 
was defined as the study of behavior before the term was stressed by Wat- 
son; shuns somewhat an evaluation of Gestalt psychology; disentangles 
the various strands of psychoanalytic psychology; and drops a mild 
plaint that McDougall’s instinct—purposivist—hormic philosophy has 
not been more indulgently received. This book is not a profound analysis 
from any standpoint—and certainly not from the historical—but it is 
useful for the general reader and as a stimulus to the student. It could 
scarcely be used as an elementary text, except to the confounding of the 
confounded (students), in spite of its clear and friendly style. Many of 
the beginnings and ramifications of the subject are omitted. More space 
is given to an account of the wars of behaviorism than to its aims and 
methods. The author’s preconceptions about the inherited nature of im- 
pulse has led him to misinterpret the present writer’s viewpoint as essen- 
tially identical with that of McDougall (p. 196). One might gather that 
his appreciation of the sociological viewpoint, which he admits overturned 
the erstwhile successful McDougallism, is not just what a good Christian’s 
should be. But maybe it isn’t a Christian appreciation anyway. 


L. L. BERNARD 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Speech Pathology. By Leg Epwarp Travis. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1931. Pp. xxxiv+331. $4.00. 

This book deals with all the major forms of speech disorders. Its chief 
emphasis, however, is on stuttering. Though his point of view is not new, 
the author attempts by the use of new terminology appropriated from 
neurology and by offering new experimental data to make his hypothesis 
workable. Following the lead of Orton, the neurologist, under whom he 
studied, the author is brought to conceive stuttering to be grounded in a 
*pathophysiological subsoil.” The nature of the underlying pathology is 
a lack of dominance and a consequent confusion of leadership in the brain 
centers controlling speech functions. This lack of dominant cerebral gra- 
dients may be due to heredity, as in the naturally ambidextrous, or it 
may be due to abnormal fetal position. 
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The author says (p. 135) that speech is “a primarily social function," 


but his treatment of stuttering is inconsistent with such a conception. 
. His plan of treatment is essentially physiological, whether dealing with 
stuttering, articulation, and phonation, or aphasia. 


Jonn M. FLETCHER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Emotions of Men. By FREDERICK H. Lund. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1931. Pp. x+348. $2.50. 


For that mythical individual, the “general reader,” this book presents 
a clear and simple account of the part that emotions play in shaping indi- 
vidual and societal behavior. The author gives satisfactory accounts espe- 
cially of those aspects with which he is familiar through personal research, 
such as the physical basis of emotions, weeping, the aesthetic emotion, and 
the importance of those emotional constellations, such as patriotism, for 
the understanding of politics and history. Other chapters deal briefly with 
the love emotion, emotions in dreams, emotional differences between the 
sexes, and the vicarious satisfaction of the emotions. 

The author adheres to an antiquated conception of impulses as prime 
movers of man and draws a sharp and rigid boundary between reason and 
emotion. Reason he argues determines the means while emotion deter- 
mines the ends of life. His advocacy however of a balanced form of living, 
where man is obedient to the laws of nature and the requirements of his 
constitution, would seem to indicate another view. For surely these laws 
can only be discovered by reason which would thus determine the ends of 
human endeavor. Nor must it be forgotten that, while reason without 


emotion is void, emotion without reason is blind. 
J. RuMYANECK 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Judging Emotions from Facial Expressions. By LEO KANNER. 
(“Psychological Review Publication,’ XLI, No. 3, Whole No. 
186.) Princeton: Psychological Review Co., 1931. Pp. 92. 


This monograph deals with the old problem of determining emotion 
from facial expression. Eighteen Feleky photographs and four hundred 
judgments of the emotions they portray constitute the basis of the inves- 
tigation. The study advances beyond its antecedents in that it: (1) con- 
siders the concrete situations, utterances, thoughts, and features associ- 
ated with emotions, as well as the identification of emotions, and does not 
inhibit the identifier with a list of names; (2) accords full recognition to 
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the difficulties encountered; and (3) approaches the evaluation and inter- 
pretation of data with a pluralistic attitude. Readers may wonder why 
Rice's work involving the use of photographs is not mentioned, and we 
believe that an employment of the concept of the stereotype adds per- 
ceptibly to the interpretation of results. The study is primarily psycho- 
biological, but social psychologists will find it of more than passing inter- 
est, for Dr. Kanner gives due attention to the social significance of judging 
emotions from facial expression. 


KENNETH H. McGILL 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Social Substance of Religion: An Essay on the Evolution of Religion. 
By Greratp Heard. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931. 
Pp. 318. $3.00. 

Speculative social philosophy still lives in Great Britain, and it is re- 
freshing to receive the stimulation of a book in this field when it is the 
work of a first-class mind. Mr. Heard had already distinguished himself 
by his former book, “The Ascent of Humanity”; but in this work he sur- 
passes even his previous performances. It is a book which should be read 
by sociologists of every school, as well as by economic determinists, 
Russian communists, psychological behaviorists, Protestant fundamen- 
talists, and conservative Roman Catholics. But it will not be read by 
these latter because it would set them to thinking too furiously, and 
because, furthermore (have we not been told?), in social philosophy every 
man is entitled to his own opinion. This book, however, is devastating to 
most traditional opinions. And it must be conceded to the representatives 
of the above schools of thinking that social philosophy is not without its 
difficulties and dangers, even when it attempts to base itself upon the 
facts of human nature and of human history. 

Mr. Heard starts his essay on the evolution of religion on the basis of 
the Freudian psychology, which he characterizes as “the most complete 
of psychological schools.” However, he proceeds at once to amend the 
Freudian psychology by declaring that it has made several mistakes, that 
“sex is not fundamental," and that the libido must be defined as “the 
general energy of life and the will to life." With this radically modified 
(or shall we say, emasculated?) Freudian psychology he proceeds to inter- 
pret the whole development of human society in terms of man's conscious- 
ness. "Society," he tells us, “‘is the precipitation of the unconscious social 
habit of man," and these habits go back to fundamental life-urges, im- 
pulses, and interests. The condition of civilization in any stage of man's 
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development is a consequence of the quality of human consciousness in 
that Bags: Hence, psychology must take its place as the chiet interpreter 
of man’s evolution and destiny. 

Mr. Heard warns us at the beginning, also, that he uses the word 
“religion” in a larger sense than it is generally used. He says, “It must 
be clear from the beginning that by it is meant something far larger and 
more elemental than the religion which, in Gibbon’s phrase, is useful to 
the magistrate. The force we are to study is not the opium for the 
people, a drug which raises in their minds hallucinations of another world, 
and so makes them easy to control in the present... . but rather the 
larger religion, those exercises and practices which unite the individual 
with his community, and through it with life. 

In this sense the history of religion, the author declares, is “the history 
of man’s main evolution." Even false and mistaken religions contain 
partial truths. However, for religion to survive it must continue to evolve 
and to get rid of the elements of illusion that too long have clung to it or 
sought refuge in it. 

What religion must do, if it evolves to meet the needs of our civiliza- 
tion, is to overcome the conflicts within the individual mind and the con- 
flicts in civilization itself. According to the author, the main source of 
these conflicts is the conflicting loyalties in the mind of civilized man. 
He shows that loyalty to the self and to the smaller group must end in a 
sense of frustration, and that only loyalty to the largest social group 
possible presents the opportunity for the development of that undivided 
devotion which man's nature seems to require. Mr. Heard tries to show 
that this loyalty to the larger group is not only natural to man but is 
deep-seated in his nature. He even cites evidence from Kóhler to show 
that it is one of the most striking characteristics of the behavior of the 
higher apes. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with his psychological analysis, for 
which he assembles much evidence from psychology, anthropology, and 
history, one must agree that the author presents overwhelming evidence 
to show the close connection of social conditions and general culture with 
what he calls religion. From this point of view, Mr. Heard's book is a 
continuation and development of the sociological thought of Benjamin 
Kidd, L. T. Hobhouse, and many other British thinkers. It is, however, 
different from the work of his predecessors. In this book, the sociology of 
religion, in the sense in which we understand the term, suddenly becomes 
of age. This is not to say that there is not much in the book to which 
exception may be taken. 
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Perhaps this favorable opinion of the book is due to the fact that the 
reviewer a decade or so ago reached similar conclusions by a different 
method. Mr. Heard concludes that only a religion of universal social 
good-will is adequate to the needs of our civilization. Without such a 
religion, the whole structure is “but a frontage of ill-fitted desires .... 
its foundation and backing are utterly inadequate." 


: CHARLES A, ELLWOOD 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Regional Survey of New York and Its Environs. Vol. VI, Buildings, 
Their Use and the Spaces about Them. By Tuomas ADAMS in col- 
laboration with Wayne D. HEYDECKER. New York: Regional 
Plan of New York and Its Environs, 1931. Pp. 460. 


Here is an impressive and in some respects a monumental piece of re- 
search which presents great masses of important data on housing and 
zoning and which is bound to have a very extensive, if not wholly satis- 
factory, influence upon zoning and housing reform in the United States. 
After reading this folio volume of 460 pages with some care and respect 
for the authors, one is prompted to write another volume in which some of 
the conclusions reached may be further analyzed or even called into ques- 
tion. 

One of the main defects of the book is that it does not seem to focus its 
attention upon the problem, but moves from propaganda and senti- 
mentalism to technical discussion of land and Jand values and the prob- 
lems of land control. The other defect is to be found in the rather obvious 
effort to accept the god of private property as the great symbol of Ameri- 
can freedom and the dangerously near collapse of this theory that takes 
place again and again on the devious route to the conclusions which the 
authors reach at the end of the individual chapters. 

Throughout the book there is the characteristic clarity of statement so 
familiar in Mr. Adams’ writings, which one finds rather difficult to recon- 
cile with the roundabout treatment of the matter of heights of buildings 
and the financing of homes through the public treasury. The whole weak- 
ness of this work is to be found in two considerations: 

i. The authors fail to take into account the fact that for the next 
generation from 80 to 9o per cent of the population will have to live in 
built-up cities and largely in already-built houses. 

2. 'The authors fail also to take account of the fact that in the matter of 
housing and zoning or land use restrictions there is already so much water 
in the existing values that there will have to be some agency which will 
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take it upon itself to replace the water by real values and that private 
owners will not do that. 

Perhaps Mr. Adams is right when he states that : “Any complete solu- 
tion [of the housing problem] can be obtained only by correcting the eco- 
nomic structure of society as a basis for correcting the physical structure 
of the city." This is further emphasized by the assertion: "It might al- 
most be said that the greatest problem in New York, up to the present, 
has been to provide more healthful accommodations for those having suffi- 
cient income to pay an economic rent, whereas the greatest problem in 
European countries has been to make this provision for those who cannot 
pay an economic rent.” One familiar with conditions in European cities 
would be inclined to challenge this statement as not in harmony with all 
the facts. 

The above assertion is of great significance since it has an important 
bearing on the whole theory of state aid which Mr. Adams only accepts 
as a last resort and only in so far as it applies to the interference of the 
state in the clearing of slum areas and the disposal of the cleared land for 
private use in housing construction. 

If one looks for a clear-cut idea of the program for improvement sug- 
gested by the authors, one finds that the whole burden is placed upon 
possibilities for drastic legislation of a regulatory nature with only slight 
concessions to the possible undertaking of housing development with gov- 
ernment aid. In one place Mr. Adams considers the improvement of hous- 
ing as a function of charity, while on the next page he concedes the need 
for "public aid” as a debt to society. The question as to where the charity 
ends and the debt to society begins is not answered. 

On the matter of finance in home ownership and building there is much 
stress placed upon the problem of securing second mortgage money, and 
one of the suggestions made is the possibility for removing the restriction 
upon interest under the usury laws. If even the families who can pay an 
“economic rent" are not able at this time to secure “healthful accommoda- 
tions," would it be easier for them to do so when higher interests on second 
mortgages are permitted? There is little discussion of value of broad eco- 
nomic consideration of either the housing problem of New York or the 
United States as a whole. 

This volume contains some very telling statistical facts which so far 
have not been available. The text is interesting and clear and filled with 
keen observation. 

The section on “The Character, Bulk and Surroundings of Buildings" 
is a monumental undertaking carried out with great skill. It should be 
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used by all those interested in the whole question of the control of land 
use as the most recent and the most fundamental thinking on the subject. 

Although the bulk of the section on open spaces carries great weight 
and has great value from the point of view of future planning and zoning, 
there are certain questions raised by the author which are left either with- 
out an answer or only with a partial theoretical answer. Of the latter kind 
is the assertion that "the public that has permitted overbuilding on the 
land in the past will have to share to:some degree in the cost of lessening 
its evils, if it wants to achieve anything worth while." While this is a fair 
recognition of public responsibility, the author fails to point out in what 
way this responsibility may be met by the guilty public. In view of the 
fact that much of the overbuilt areas are to remain so for years to come, it 
is fair to assume that the extent of this public responsibility should be 
more clearly dealt with and the method of assuming this responsibility 
outlined. 

While Mr. Adams does not clearly and without reservations accept the 
skyscraper as the best type of building, he assumes that as long as it has 
ample space about it and has adequate perpendicular means of transporta- 
tion the community has little to say about it. This might be true if our 
cities were to undertake a new technique of construction and develop- 
ment, with ample open spaces set aside for skyscrapers. In New Vork, 
however, this is not possible owing to the fact that the street lines are 
reasonably fixed and the relation between the capacity of the building and 
the capacity of the street can never be reconciled without radical changes 
in the street system. It seems to the reviewer that unless we make some 
very drastic provision for heavy compensation to surrounding areas in 
the vicinity of skyscrapers, its competition with less spectacular buildings 
will create a condition where the tall structures will have their towers in 
the clouds and their feet in the slums—whether they be business or resi- 
dential slum makes little difference. 

We should like to have seen a carefully prepared balance sheet dealing 
with the economics of the skyscraper. We have trusted long enough to 
private intelligence and financial shrewdness in matters of property de- 
velopment, and yet the skyscraper may not be so much a financial success 
unless it be used as an advertising medium or be built out of moneys 
loaned by the public which is later found to be holding the sack, as the 
saying goes. There is so much statistical information in this work that 
there does not seem to be any reason for failure to furnish adequate data 
on the skyscraper, which is one of the pivotal problems of the whole sub- 
ject of zoning in New York City. 
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The work of Mr. Adams bears some traces of haste and suffers from 
much repetition. A revised edition will in all probability overcome these 
purely technical defects. 

In what is designated as Monograph III, Mr. Edward M. Bassett pre- 
sents a most able discussion of zoning from the legal point of view. This 
has been written with unusual directness and clarity and gives important 
information, not only on the New Vork situation, but on the general ques- 
tion of urban zoning. The citations of zoning cases which have been pub- 
lished before will be found of great value by city planners and attorneys 
dealing with zoning. 

CAROL ARONOVICI 
PactiFIC PALISADES, CALIFORNIA 


Why Europe Votes. By Harotp F. GosNELL. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. xiii4-247. $2.50. 

A certain retarded timeliness is rewarding the procrastination of the 
present reviewer. Ás he writes, the German democracy appears to be 
rapidly heading for a crucial test. Great Britain has just passed through 
its most unusual and perhaps most important election. A need and a de- 
sire to understand French politics are more pronounced among American 
students than at any time since the Treaty of Versailles. The American 
political machinery has begun its lumbering progress toward a presidential 
election in which critical issues may be involved. The political situation 
in each of these nations is bound up to no small degree with its electoral 
machinery and its voting habits. Finally, the intensification of industrial 
depression in America may have produced here an approximation to some 
of the conditions which are responsible for the widespread interest in vot- 
ing within the countries which Professor Gosnell has studied. As the lead- 
ing investigator of the habits of the American electorate with respect to 
voting and non-voting, he was particularly qualified to make a compara- 
tive study of the machinery through which European voters exercise their 
citizenship, and of the motives which induce them to do so. In the process 
he has contributed not a little to an understanding of factors which are 
important in contemporary political events. 

With the aid of charts and statistical tables, the author sketches in 
turn the history of popular participation in elections for the national legis- 
lative bodies of Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land, employing quantitative analysis to educe factors of social causation 
in a manner familiar to Americans in the works of such political scientists 
as Merriam and Holcombe. Local elections in each of these countries are 
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similarly examined. A summary of European experience is followed by an 
eighth and final chapter on applications of this experience to America. 
The appendixes contain tables of election statistics for national and local 
European elections, and a discussion of methods for computing the num- 
ber of eligible voters in the United States. 

Professor Gosnell finds that since 1916 the eligible voters in each of the 
five European countries which he studied have shown more interest in ' 
voting than have those in the United States during the same period. “The 
economic shocks of the reconstruction period turned the discontented ele- 
ments in each . . . . to political methods,” in contrast with less highly 
industrialized European countries like Russia and Italy, where democracy 
and parliamentary government have been spurned. Voters of the five 
countries have retained “some faith in the efficacy of democratic devices 
to alleviate their social and economic difficulties.” They have “‘clung to 
their ballots, discussed issues, and passed upon candidates." Moreover, 
the publics of these countries appear to be politically minded to a greater 
extent than is the United States, if this may be inferred from the greater 
attention given to political education by the parties, and the comparative- 
ly greater space devoted to political editorials in the newspapers. 

The author believes that factors are operating in the United States sim- 
ilar to those operating abroad. To apply the European experience, he sug- 
gests that direct popular election of president would increase the vote in 
one-party states in presidential elections; that proportional representa- 
tion would increase the vote in congressional elections; that the short 
ballot would eliminate some of the indifference to local elections; and that 
permanent central registration would stimulate voting at all elections. 
Beyond these, he suggests complete notification of all eligible electors, and 
cancellation of electors for failure to vote, as more in keeping with the 
American spirit than the Belgian and Swiss systems of compulsory voting. 
He believes, further, that the voters must be educated to demand a sharp- 
er formulation of party issues. But is the premise from which all of these 
proposals issue itself sound? Is voting by all of the citizens desirable? Do 
not non-voters automatically disenfranchise a class of ignorant or indiffer- 
ent civic slackers who are better left at home on election day? Those who 
ask this question, says the author, are missing the real point, which is that 
voters of this class are now enticed to the polls by favors or promises from 
precinct captains. If compelled to vote, these voters might cast blank 
ballots. Moreover, if election management were placed upon a profession- 
al, salaried basis, more scientific election methods and less political cor- 


ruption might be the desirable result. 
STUART A. RICE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Identification and Analysis of Aliribule-Cluster-Blocs: A Technique 
for Use in the Investigation of Behavior in Governance Including 
Report on Identification and Analysis of Blocs in a Large Non- 
Partisan Legislative Body, the 1927 Session of the Minnesota State 
Senate. By Herman C. BEYLE. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1931. Pp. xiv4-249. $3.00. 

This book describes an attempt to work out a method for discovering 
blocs in a legislative body. The problem is one on which Stuart Rice has 
done some pioneer work. Mr. Beyle expresses the hope that his method 
may have a wider application than the analysis of legislative votes. That 
this book is difficult reading can be surmised from the title. In his en- 
deavor to be original Mr. Beyle has invented a terminology all his own by 
means of which he describes elaborately and painfully a technique which 
is no more and no less than tabulation, the simplest of all statistical proce- 
dures. The particular form of tabulation that he uses has been employed 
for somewhat similar purposes by C. Spearman, G. Thompson, and many 
others. 

The procedure outlined is briefly as follows: the "attributes" (voting 
records) of each "entity" (member of the Senate) are listed. Mr. Beyle 
then takes a step which appears to have no advantages over Rice's method 
at this point. Instead of using all the votes and leaving each legislator's 
vote as a yea or nay vote, he relabels each vote as a prevailing or a non- 
prevailing vote. Then a count is made of the prevailing agreements be- 
tween each pair. In other words, Mr. Beyle throws away part of the data, 
namely, the agreements on the non-prevailing side and the disagreements. 
An approach to the same problem by a different technique outlined by 
L. L. Thurstone uses all the data in that it calls for the preparation of a 
fourfold table for every possible pair and the calculation of a tetrachoric 
correlation coefficient for each pair. 

Mr. Beyle then proceeds to take a questionable step in the calculation 
of what he calls the “index of significant cohesion of pairs." He assumes 
that if only chance factors were operative there would be a fifty-fifty 
chance of a legislator voting on the prevailing side of a question. This is 
a contradiction in terms. If a vote is a prevailing vote, how can the voters 
be equally divided? An actual examination of the votes which Mr. Beyle 
analyzes shows that usually two-thirds or more are on the prevailing side. 
It is also questionable to apply the laws of chance to the comparison of 
two entities. These laws apply on a better basis when the numbers are 
large. In other words, Mr. Beyle's tables would be more understandable 
if he had left out his “index of significance" and used only the raw num- 
bers. 
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By means of some very complicated diagrams Mr, Beyle then rear- 
ranges his agreements in hierarchical order so that the highest agreements 
appear in the upper left-hand corner of the table. This process is unduly 
laborious as he would get practically the same result by adding the col- 
umns of his table. The group of legislators showing at least an arbitrary 
number of agreements between each pair is called the principal bloc. The 
"attribute-cluster" is the number of measures on which the legislators are 
agreed. 

The procedure is applied to the behavior of the sixty-seven members of 
the Minnesota senate on sixteen selected roll calls. In an analysis of the 
same session by means of interviews (Brycean technique), Mr. H. Walker 
classified the legislators by party factions, political attitudes, attitude to- 
ward the governor, type of district, occupation, age, and legislative serv- 
ice. In contrasting the two procedures, Mr. Beyle claims that his method 
gives more complete and consistent results. An examination of this claim 
shows that the comparison is not a fair one in that the interview method 
was not rigorously applied. To call a method which does not require 
checking for internal consistency “Brycean” is naive and unfair to the 
memory of a great political scientist. 

In a final chapter on the data and method of political science, Mr. 
Beyle states again the case for greater objectivity in the study of politics. 
He has taken a very difficult problem for the application of objective 
methods and he has shown originality in his work. It appears that his 
methods are not as well suited to the problem as Thurstone's method of 
multiple factor analysis (Psychological Review, September, 1931). It ap- 
pears that in this field the process of trial and error is an inevitable one. 


HAROLD F. GosNELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Soviet Planned Economic Order. By WiLLIAM H. CHAMBERLIN. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1931. Pp. 258. $2.50. 


Bolshevism at a Deadlock. By Kart Kavutsxy. London: George Al- 
len and Unwin, 1931. Pp. 193. $1.75. 

Among the few Westérn observers who have been able to view the 
rising collectivist economy of the U.S.S.R. with dispassionate objectivity 
William Henry Chamberlin, Christian Science Monitor correspondent in 
Moscow, has long held a prominent place. By developing the journalist’s 
technique into a finely forged instrument of social, economic, and political 
inquiry he has succeeded in accomplishing what many social scientists 
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have been incapable of achieving. His Soviet Russia stands almost alone 
as an unbiased and comprehensive historical record and analysis of the 
new social order. His present study of the planned economy of the Soviet 
Union, while much briefer and less pretentious, is likewise one of the 
most accurate and adequate descriptions of the pyatiletka which has yet 
appeared. While it is primarily aimed at the hypothetical "general read- 
er," economists and sociologists will read it with profit, both for its rich 
factual content and documentation and for the lucidity and sound judg- 
ment with which the author assesses the results and prospects of the first 
Five-Year Plan. 

'The four long chapters of the text trace the origins and background of 
economic planning in Soviet Russia, the execution of the Five-Year Plan, 
the revolutionary collectivization of agriculture, and the debits and credits 
on the ledger at the beginning of the third and decisive year. Through his 
account of the science of economic planning, the author reveals the art of 
social control as it is practiced by the disciplined brotherhood of leader- 
ship which is the Communist party. He properly regards the progressive 
collectivization of agriculture as the greatest single economic achievement 
of the revolution and as the ultimate guaranty of the triumph of socialism 
over individualism in Soviet economy. The 25 per cent annual increase 
in the volume of industrial production and the elimination of unemploy- 
ment are gains of almost equal significance. On the other hand, the deteri- 
oration of living standards due to the great shortage of consumer's goods 
in a period when all efforts are concentrated on laxge-scale construction 
looms as the largest item of cost in the process, along with the loss of live- 
stock due to kulak resistance to collectivization and the failure of quality 
to keep pace with quantity in manufacturing. As for the future, exaggera- 
tion of difficulties and "dizziness from success" are both avoided in 
Chamberlin's nicely balanced evaluation. He demonstrates clearly the im- 
possibility of any reversion to capitalism in Russia, but refuses to view 
with alarm the coming impact of a socialist economy on the capitalistic 
world. 

The second book mentioned above is, on the contrary, pure rhetoric. It 
would have no importance whatever except that Karl Kautsky is the 
veteran mentor and “Marxian” theoretician of German social democracy. 
In view of this circumstance the work is an interesting psychological docu- 
ment, revealing in its bombastic style, its misinformation, its blind preju- 
dices, and imperviousness to facts the complete intellectual senility and 
paralysis of contemporary social-democratic thought and action. Kaut- 
sky’s naive expectation of the "collapse" of Bolshevism and his plea for 
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` its replacement by a petty bourgeois democracy is an additional demon- 
stration of the curious fact, already abundantly clear from the political 
réles of Ebert, Scheidemann, Snowden, and MacDonald, that the greatest 
bulwarks of capitalism in Western Europe are the reformist socialist par- 
ties of the Amsterdam International. It is to be hoped that some day an 
enterprising social psychologist, with appropriate historical and political 
training, will undertake an analysis of the long process by which the first 
standard-bearers of Marxian socialism, while still paying lip service to the 
cause, have now become the bitterest enemies of the social revolution to 
which they once devoted their lives and the staunchest defenders of the 
social and economic status quo which they set out to destroy. In such an 
analysis Karl Kautsky and his works might well be “Exhibit A.” 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ' i 


The International Conferences of American States, 1889-1928. Edited 
by James Brown Scorr. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1931. Pp. 551. $3.50. 

Post-War Treaties for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. 
By Max Hazicur. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. 
Pp. 1109. 

The literature of international co-operation is considerably enriched by 
these two valuable collectioris of documents. The first consists of selected 
papers relating to Bolivar's Panama Congress of 1826 and the complete 
texts of the motions, resolutions, and conventions adopted at the six 
successive conferences of American Republics held since 1889. Dr. Scott 
is deserving of the thanks of all students of pan-Americanism for the care 
and accuracy with which he has here assembled a vast mass of docu- 
mentary material hitherto not available in any one place. Dr. Habicht's 
volume is not merely a compilation and translation of treaty texts from 
1918 to 1928 but also an illuminating analysis and classification of the 
various procedures which have been devised since the World War for the 
settlement of disputes between states. Charts, graphs, and a valuable 
Bibliography add to the usefulness of the work, though the omission of the 
treaties of the Soviet Union from the collection is regrettable. 

Such compilations of documents always raise troublesome questions of 
interpretation and evaluation. To have the texts of international agree- 
ments thus gathered together is undoubtedly useful. But the texts them- 
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selves are more than likely to give to the observer uninitiated in the ways 
of Great Power politics an exaggerated notion of the degree of sweetness 
and light characterizing contemporary international relations. Dr. Scott 
makes no effort to evaluate the significance of the documents he has so 
carefully assembled, and Dr. Habicht’s discussion, though analytically 
precise, is uncritical and devoid of judgments. While the conflicts of inter- 
ests and the competitive struggles for power and prestige which are of the 
essence of Weltpolitik are seldom reflected in such written agreements, 
they are an integral part of the imponderabilia which must be born in 
mind in making evaluations. At the same time it is as easy to exaggerate 
conflict situations in international life as it is to overemphasize co-opera- 
tion, and such documentary evidence of collaboration as these volumes 
present are in refreshing contrast to the ever present ancestral voices 
prophesying war. 


FREDERICK L. ScHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO . 


Courses on International Affairs in American Colleges, 1930-1931. 
By FARRELL Symons. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1931. 
Pp. xviii 4-353. 

The author has compiled the names and catalogue descriptions of all 
courses on international affairs offered in American colleges. 

The tendency of the past to dominate the present is well illustrated by 
the fact that 517 courses are listed dealing with the development and 
world-problems of the British Empire, while some 75 are devoted to the 
international organizations which embody the structure of the present 
world-community. The general impression is one of vigorous reorienta- 
tion of the curriculum in history, economics, and political science toward 
international aspects of the subject matter. A closer study of the offer- 
ings, however, leads to considerable doubt as to the quality of the mate- 
rial and to some despair as to the complete absence of consensus as to 
essentials. 

The author has summarized his findings in some statistical tables and 
has also appended a list indicating the status of collections of international 
documentation in the various libraries. Professor James T. Shotwell has 
contributed an interesting Preface on the significance of the present trend 


in college teaching. 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The General Strike in Theory and Practice. By WILFRID H. CROOK. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1931. Pp. 
xvi+649. 

In this sizable volume the author has encompassed a large and difficult 
subject, presented in a painstaking and thorough manner. He offers a 
carefully sifted body of data culled from ample documentary and (where 
possible) first-hand sources, assembled by historic periods and by locali- 
ties, fourteen chapters being devoted to the European countries and one_ 
each to America and the Orient. Since the New World has produced. 
relatively few general strikes, the American public may be surprised at 
the frequency of their occurrence in the Old World. 

Although the general strike has been fraught with partisan interest, 
the author deals with more solid content—the occasions, successes, and, 
chiefly, the failures of this two-edged sword. Accordingly he is concerned 
only incidently with its mystical and symbolic significance to its ardent 
proponents. While he sees possibilities of practical value in his analysis, 
he is concerned with facts rather than with social policies. His chosen 
task—the historical portrayal of a social movement—he has done so well 
that his book supersedes all previous treatises on the general strike. 


E. T. HILLER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


An International Enquiry into Costs of Living: A Comparative Study 
of Workers’ Living Costs in Detroit and Fourteen European Cities. 
“Studies and Reports,” Series N, No. 17. Geneva: International 
Labour Office, 1931. 
This study was the result of a request by the Ford Motor Company 

for information concerning the relative costs of living in certain European 

cities in which it had established or proposed to establish factories as a 

basis for arriving at a fair scale of wages. The Twentieth Century Fund 

financed the special study involved which is unique in its kind. 

The problem was not to compare real wages or standards of living in 
the various cities, or to discover how much it would cost an American 
worker to live in each of the European cities in the same manner as in 
Detroit. Rather, it was to determine how much a worker would have to 
spend in order that his standard of living might be equivalent to that of 
a specified American employee. He must be able to obtain the same 
amount of "satisfaction" although it might be from different expenditures 
or different distribution of expenditures. 
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The report is published primarily as a study of methods. The issues 
involved and the manner of meeting them will interest many groups of 


students. 
HAZEL KYRK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The First Century of English Feudalism, 1066-1166. By F. M. STEN- 
TON. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1932. Pp. vii4-311. $4.00. 


From a study of the extant charters, many of which are printed for the 
first time in the Appendix, Professor Stenton describes in this volume the 
English feudalism of the first century after the Norman Conquest. He 
builds on the foundations of Haskins, Maitland, and especially Round, 
but he attempts to secure a new approach by considering the institution 
of feudalism not from the standpoint of the king's court or the rural 
economy of the time, but from that of the baronial honor. In this organ- 
ized unit of administration and jurisdiction over which a powerful lord 
presided we find institutions often considered exclusively royal, such as 
an organized household, scutage, subordinate barons, sheriffs and castle 
guard. As might be expected, in a work by one who has edited so many 
volumes for the English Place-name Society, useful information is given 
concerning the local, personal, and social features of the honor, but in the 
general viewpoint it is but fair to suggest that the American scholar, 
W. O. Ault, and, to some extent, the ubiquitous Maitland, have largely 
anticipated him. . 

In addition to material concerning the honor there are short sections 
dealing with the questions of the origin of knighthood and the existence 
of Saxon feudalism. The author suggests that knights were originally 
landless household retainers attached to the personal service of a noble- 
man. In denying the existence of a genuine Saxon feudalism the author 
goes contrary to the current trend of scholarship and reverts to the theory 
that the Norman Conquest produced an essential change in English so- 
ciety. “The relationship between lord and man was as common in pre- 
Conquest England as anywhere in France," he admits, but it was not the 
basis upon which society was organized. The Saxons had not “adopted 
the private fortress, nor developed the art of fighting on horseback.” 
Their society “had no real conception of the specialization of service and 
allowed innumerable landowners of position to go with their land to 
whatever lords they would." However, the author grants that the matter 
is largely one of definition of terms, and no doubt many historians will con- 
tinue to see in the facts which he himself adduces (such as the existence 
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in Saxon times of some service obligations attached to land-holding and 
the differences between continental Norman and post-Conquest English 
feudalism) evidence for the conclusion that before the Conquest there 
existed in England a rudimentary variety of real feudalism which , with- 
out that event, in all probability would have developed into something 
not greatly different from the form we find so pleasantly described in this 


volume. 
M. M. KNAPPEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Modern English Reform. By Epwarp P. Cureyney. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. Pp. vii-+223. $2.00. 


This book—the Lowell Lectures—is about fifty-fifty history and soci- 
ology. Chapter i presents a well-worn theme—the contrast between 
wealth and poverty in England at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Chapter ii, "The Reformers and Their Methods,” is almost pure sociology. 
It is an essay on the mechanics of reform. While it confines its attention to 
England and the nineteenth century, it contains a considerable amount of 
material that is of value for the natural history of reform as a type of social 
movement. Chapter iii, “Reform by Liberation,” deals with the chief hu- 
manitarian movements up to 1860. These reforms relieved the chief dis- 
abilities of particular groups such as poachers, dissenters, and factory 
children, but did little to relieve the poverty and distress of the masses 
of the population. Chapter iv, “The Rise of the Working Classes,” is a 
sort of forty-page résumé of Cole’s British Working Class Movement. 
Chapter v, “Constructive Reforms,” deals chiefly with social insurance, 
housing, and land allotments. Chapter vi, “British Socialism,” treats, 
rather inadequately, of the Labor party’s program for transforming Eng- 
land into a socialist state. 

A word should be said in praise of Professor Cheyney’s literary style. 
In the nature of the case the book is very concise, but it is most agreeably 
free from the usual evils of dryness and baldness, so common in books of 
its type. Would that more historians possessed similar skill in writing. 

Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 


Sr. SrEPHEN's COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Tragedies of Progress. By Gina Lomproso. Translation by Co- 
LEY TAvLoR. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1931. Pp. ix-4- 329. 
$3.75. 

'This book is in line with that current of thought so profoundly influ- 
enced by Italian thinkers which regards history as the cyclical unfolding 
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of phases of growth and decay, progress and degeneration. Its author is 
Madame Lombroso, daughter of Cesare Lombroso, and wife of Guglielmo 
Ferrero, the well-known historian., 

The Tragedies of Progress is a misnomer although it indicates more 
clearly than would another title the historical affinities of Madame Lom- 
broso. The perils of machinism or industrialism would suggest more pre- 
cisely her thesis. She challenges the desirability of continuing the machine 
age under which we live by a vigorous and forceful indictment of its many 
evils such as the rapid squandering of the world’s natural.resources, in- 
creasing cost of living, unemployment, increasing nervous debility and 
exhaustion, mounting pauperism, the standardization of leisure, and the 
crushing of individuality by a castor-oil culturé. (This phrase is used 
without any reference to the present régime in Italy.) Industrialism has 
pushed mankind to the brink of disaster. It is on the verge of irremediable 
physical, moral, and spiritual decadence. 

Were it possible to attribute all these evils to industrialism, the author’s 
indictment would be weightier than it is. Nor have the data used to sup- 
port her thesis been critically selected and sifted. Thus only a very cur- 
sory analysis of her statistics shows how weak her argument is that pau- 
perism is mounting or that insanity has increased. This of course is not 
to deny that our civilization is threatened with many perils, or even that 
the Western world is on the eve of another dark age. Whether this is so, 
only a more fundamental analysis than has been made in this book could 
discover. 

Somewhat naive is the author’s belief that a similar industrialism with 
all its baneful consequences could have developed in China, Greece, and 
Rome, but that among other causes the wisdom of their peoples prevented 
such a calamity. As regards a solution to this calamity only one concrete 
proposal is made—the decentralization of industry and a return as far as 
possible to manual labor. For the rest we are offered the nebulous princi- 
ples of justice, truth, etc. 


J. RUMYANECK 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Enfantin. By S. CHARLÉTY. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1930. Pp. 

tog. Fr. 15. 

In addition to a biographical sketch this, the sixth volume in the “‘So- 
cial Reformers” series directed by C. Bouglé, contains representative se- 
lections from the writings of Enfantin. The range of subject matter is 
necessarily broad, since his career embraced numerous and diverse róles— 
banker, engineer, merchant, author, journalist, educator, orator, indus- 
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trialist (railway administrator), statesman, and founder of a religious sect. 
However, he is best known as the great disciple of Saint-Simon and as a 
socialist reformer whose interests extended from a somewhat utopian at- 
tempt to demonstrate the possibility of ideal social life—made with a 
little group of his devoted followers in the fields of his own estate—to a 
comprehensive plan for the improvement of the world at large by min- 
istering to “man’s physical, moral, and intellectual needs.” With the 
leisure class completely ex dehors, the reformed world was to be controlled 
by the workers. 

The passages selected by Charléty have been conveniently grouped 
under four main heads— "Political Economy,” “Religion,” “Politics,” and 
“Practical Projects," thus making readily accessible material of special 
value to those who are interested in either reform or the reformer. For 
the layman, even a slight acquaintance with the versatile Enfantin should 
serve as a potent corrective of the current comic-strip misrepresentations 
of reformers as well as to illuminate the background of many present-day 
problems of social reconstruction. His notion of the róle of banks, pub- 
lished one hundred years ago, would undoubtedly command much sym- 


pathetic attention just now. 
EDWARD J. WEBSTER 


CHICAGO 


Slave-Trading in the Old South. By FREDERIC BANCROFT. Baltimore: 

J. H. Furst Co., 1931. Pp. 1+415. $4.00. 

When sub-Potomac patriotism has sought to soften harsh judgments 
concerning Negro slavery by dwelling upon the paternalistic and feudal 
aspects of the plantation system, it has always been embarrassed by the 
troublesome matter of the slave trade. The traffic in human life, especially 
when family relations, with all the sentiments attributed to them, were 
put upon the auction block, has been difficult to justify. This book pre- 
sents a wealth of documentary material on virtually every aspect of the 
slave trade from Maryland to Texas. 

Slavery evolved in Virginia; it was instituted elsewhere in the South. 
The system of indentured servitude in Virginia, bringing with it as it did 
long association between master and servant, was well suited, in the isola- 
tion of frontier plantation life, to build up working attitudes and habits of 
superordination and subordination. Negro servitude when fitted into this 
system lengthened into lifelong slavery. Slavery, therefore, developed 
naturally and without design as a relationship to meet the needs of indus- 
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trial production. It was a human, and, in the isolated state of Hie planta- 
tion, it may have been a very comfortable, relation. 

Founded under the legal concepts and customs of another social order, 
such as that of England, this sort of control came to be defined as a prop- 
erty right transmissible by sale and inheritance. The man who bought or 
inherited the property right would, however, rarely maintain the personal 
relations in which slavery was imbedded. The inheritor or purchaser of 
slave livestock with whom he lived and associated would in time come to 
regard this livestock as having human qualities. But the slave trader, the 
villain of the story, feared by the slaves and despised by the planters, rep- 
resented in his person and trade the abstract relation divested of all its 
human associations, restraints, and inhibitions. In this abstract form 
Slavery was recognized in the law and maintained by public authority. 

How men may be treated as commodities is shown by Dr. Bancroft in 
all its horrifying detail. He makes us boil with indignation. How could 
men stand around and watch the sale of a Negro man? How can men 
stand around and watch the sale of cattle? Because in neither case do they 
attribute human nature to the victim. The Negro slave created no litera- 
ture through which his soul was revealed and through which he was put in 
the human category. It has been the function of writers like Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and Dr. Bancroft to provide a literature for him. 


EDGAR T. THOMPSON 
CHICAGO 


Kamongo. By Horace W. Smita. New York: The Viking Press, 
1932. Pp. 167. 
This is an unusual fish story as a text for the usual sermon, biologic 
and mystic, on the destiny of man. It is readable, in spots, despite scant 
originality and undue elongations of some of the monologues on the 


obvious. 


A. J. CARLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Growth and Development of the Child; Part III, Nutrition. (Report of 
the Committee on Growth and Development, White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection.) New York: Century 
Co., 1932. Pp. 532. $4.00. 

This is a distinct contribution, scientific but practical, to a.very im- 
portant social problem, namely, growth and development of the child. 

The contributors to this volume include such authorities on the scientific 
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and practical side of child nutrition as Bloor, Daniels, Hess, Marriott, 
Mendel, Roberts, Rose, Sherman, and Talbot. Each aspect of child nu- 
trition is handled in separate chapters, adequately documented with refer- 
ences to the literature. The book will be of significant value to physicians, 
nutrition workers, teachers, and parents. 


A. J. CARLSON 
UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 


The Young Doctor Thinks Out Loud. By Juran P. Price. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1931. Pp. ix-- 186. $1.50. 


This book is addressed primarily to those who contemplate entering the pro- 
fession of medicine. It should be of interest likewise to those who are concerned 
with the problems which present-day medicine faces. The discussion is focused 
on two problems, namely, the character of medical education and the problems 
of practice. The latter receives the major emphasis. 

The author’s criticism of medical education may well lie summarized as: 
*too much emphasis was laid upon inconsequential details, which we soon for- 
got, and not enough upon the fundamentals of knowledge" (p. 22). Under the 
problems of practice Dr. Price points to the arduous period of internship; he 
outlines the various fields of practice, discusses the problem of choice of location, 
the clinic, and the merits and demerits of both general and special practice. The 
general practitioner, as the young doctor sees him, has a new róle—somewhat 
anomalous—of specialist in prevention and in pediatrics. This in addition to 
his being a physician-priest. 

From his chapter on “Charitable Work” one divines that philanthropy will 
no longer turn the trick. Two “solutions” are suggested: "there will gradually 
emerge a remodeling of the entire clinic system or else there will be a gradual 
rebellion on the part of the profession and an inevitable turning of the public to 
state medicine" (p. 165). Moreover, it is clear that all is not well with medical 
ethics and idealism. 

What is needed is a thinking-out-loud by members of the medical profession 
from the patient point of view. Dr. Price does not meet this need in his book. 


EARL S. JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Crime Degeneracy and Immigration. By Davip A. OREBAUGH. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger, 1929. Pp. xvi+272. $3.00. 


The author is quite decided in his opinion that most of the problems of 
American life can be blamed on the defective blood stream coming to us through 
therecent immigrations. His chief recommendation for the salvation of American 
Society seems to be to eliminate these dangerous biological heritages. Along 
with The Passing of the Great Race and The Rising Tide of Color this work can be 
recommended to those who like “that kind of book." 


LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Juvenile Division of the Municipal Court of Philadelphia. (A report by the 
Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadelphia). Philadelphia: 
Thomas Skelton Harrison Foundation, 1930. Pp. xxiv+ 163. 


This is a very good statement of the legal position, the formal structure and 
the formal procedure of the Juvenile Division of the Municipal Court of Phila- 
delphia. On the basis of the findings of this survey, there are a number of recom- 
mendations for the improvement of the operation of the institution. The book 
should be very useful to persons interested in the organization of the juvenile 
court. 

LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Women’s Misdemeanants Division of the Municipal Court of Philadelphia. 
By Ruru Toppe. Philadelphia: Thomas Skelton Harrison Foun- 
dation, 1932. Pp. xxvii4- 310. 


This is one volume of the “Philadelphia Municipal Court Survey Series.” 
It is a report by the Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadelphia, of an in- 
tensive study of the organization and procedure of the division of that court 
which handles women misdemeanants. Particular attention is given to the 
medical work, psychiatric work, and probation work. 
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Nursing Education: Reprints from Hospital Progress, Bull. No. 6. St. 
Louis: The Catholic Hospital Association, 1930 and 1931. 


This group of reprints on nursing education presents short papers on the 
hospital, education, administration, and pedagogy. Among the topics discussed 
are the following: the relation of the School of Nursing to the hospital; prob- 
lems of university affiliations; the Central School of Nursing; the economics of 
nursing education, and nursing service from the standpoint of the administrator 
in the School of Nursing; and methods of teaching the biological sciences in the 
School of Nursing. 
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ABSTRACT 


The processes of adaptation in the Tanganyika Territory in East Africa are relative 
to such geographical factors as permanent and temporary character of soil and climate, 
and social conditions such as organization of tribes and clans. Different degrees and 
kinds of acculturation must be distinguished. Peace, following on European rule, has 
brought about a different character in the movements of the peoples. Whereas in times 
of warfare they moved in groups, such as clans or bands, they now are able to wander 
individually. A further result of peace is the contact between many tribes. The intro- 
duction of modern schooling is based on the Swahili language, which is in the way of 
becoming the foundation of a nation in the making. The introduction of modern money 
is dissolving the former bonds of kin and family. The younger generation strives for 
education and knowledge as a means of prestige and wealth. In this way originates a 
class of new leaders. Education of the women makes them despise the old field work 
and increases the number of their wants. This operates against polygamy. The rapidly 
spreading process of dissolution of family and clan is usually termed "'detribalization" 
and implies a change in mental attitude. Everywhere, however, old customs and ways 
of thinking persist. Out of the mixture of both, determined by the conditions of life, 
a new African world will be built up by the Africans themselves. 


Our age is in a state of transition that confronts us with a number 
of problems, the solution of which should be the urgent task of so- 
ciologists. It seems to be of vital importance for the sociologist to 
work in a practical direction and put his investigation and thought 
at the disposal of statesmen and administrators rather than to for- 
mulate far-flung theories and set up speculative classifications. This 
practical line of work, however, is handicapped by the fact that the 
sociologist himself is standing in the midst of a turmoil of strife and 


? From a report given at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
at Andover, December 28, 1931. 
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rivalries of groups with which he is associated. He may be, therefore, 
affected by prejudices, inclined to take sides, and often prone to be 
swept into a whirlpool of rage or enthusiasm. The investigator of 
social life is expected to work as a cold-blooded and level-headed ob- 
server who registers, compares, analyzes, explains, and tries to dis- 
entangle the complications with which he is confronted. But even 
with the greatest desire for impartiality and objectivity, personal 
evaluations inevitably influence the attitude of every writer—a fact 
that must be taken into consideration in the perusal of this paper. 

Three sets of questions present themselves: 

1. The political separation, commercial competition, and national 
animosity among European-American peoples in spite of growing 
facilities for traveling, economic intérdependence, and increased 
participation in common interests. — : 

2. The growing change in the old ways of conduct is accompanied 
by a considerable shift in the racial composition, as well as in the 
method of selecting leaders. This change is a result of the adjust- 
ment of social and economic life to recent achievements in science 
and industry. Various forces thus undermine the existence of old 
traditions, and the struggle for new modes of life pushes in various 
directions. 

3. This problem of adaptation is forced upon Asia, Oceania, and 
Africa, those parts of the world which hitherto led a life separate 
from the European-American family. The situation is aggravated 
by the suddenness of the change and the outside pressure by which 
new conditions have been imposed. These new conditions have not 
evolved from the people's own resources, as is the case in the Western 
world. As a consequence, their metamorphosis of mind and social 
life retaliates upon the provocators of the changes. As we are re- 
sponsible for the initiation of this process, we should co-operate with 
those races for the common welfare. 

In this paper I want to present a few instances of the process of 
adaptation that is going on in Africa today. It is not for the first 
time that such a situation confronts the Africans. They had to face 
similar conflicts in former times. The assumption of the almost un- 
changed continuity of their institutions, propagated once by Rous- 
seau and still exerting a virulent effect on the minds of many people, 
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has been disproved. Undoubtedly, many contacts between various 
races and traditions took place in former times and helped to shape 
the institutions of these peripheral peoples. The process of adapta- 
.tion to new conditions going on today differs only in number (objects 
` and ideas), scope (levels of civilization, degree of perfection of imple- 
ments, tools, etc.), and time (required for adaptation). 

I studied this process of adaptation with reference to the Tangan- 
yika Territory in East Africa. My expedition was made possible by 
the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures, and 
Iam particularly indebted to Lord Lugard and Mr. Oldham for the 
many ways in which they were helpful to my enterprise. My stay in 
East Africa was limited to ten months. 

The object was to get an impression of the general features and 
differences among the various tribes under the impact of modern in- 
fluences. In field work, time and various conditions play an impor- 
tant róle. Although the study of only one tribe furnishes sufficient 
details, it can easily lead to rash generalizations. On the other hand, 
a hasty survey of many tribes, undoubtedly, has its shortcomings; 
but it permits a more balanced view of the whole situation, and only 
in this way can we attain a comparative view of different degrees 
and kinds of acculturation. 

In this paper I want to select a few institutions in which the 
change seems remarkable. We should, however, take into considera- 
tion that a number of institutions are simultaneously affected by one 
- stimulus, such as the introduction of money. The transformation of 
an institution depends not only on the stimulus and previous habit 
but also on a number of other conditions which cannot here be ex- 
amined exhaustively. We notice, for example, that in the Tangan- 
yika Territory the changes are not going on in the same way every- 
where. A good number of these differentiations in the development 
of new customs are due to geographical conditions. In the dry and 
relatively barren parts of the elevated plains of the center, where the 
Banyamwezi and Bassukuma live, the young men are easily induced 
to become workers on the big plantations run by Europeans. This is 
the same country from which the Arab slave-traders derived their 
booty in olden times. But from the fertile hills of the Wakonde and 
Wanyakusa in the northwest hardly any man goes abroad. In the 
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last years of drought and famine the Ruanda people of the Belgian 
Congo migrated by the dozens, and hundreds sometimes, to the 
Bukoba country, whence they formerly had obtained their slaves 
and worked in the coffee plantations of the Kiziba and Bukoba 
natives. (Today many of them have returned, since the world 
crisis reached even the Bukoba natives in the heart of Africa.) We 
should, therefore, consider permanent and temporary conditions of 
soil and climate, size and organization of tribes and clans, etc., af- 
fecting the change brought about primarily by contact with other 
cultures. 

Another general feature is of great importance, i.e., peace. In- 
stead of the continual fighting of former times, and consequent dan- 
gers menacing every stranger, today everyone may move freely and 
safely, perhaps even more safely than in the Western world. Conse- 
quently, an unprecedented migrating of individuals has occurred, 
especially in connection with the recruiting of laborers. They walk, 
ride in lorries, or travel by rail, as the case may be. You may meet 
a boy who has worked in Cape Town, another who comes from the 
Belgian Congo, and yet another who tries to talk to you in Italian 
because he comes from Italian Somaliland, and so on. The big for- 
ests of the Congo and French Equatorial Africa seem to be the only 
barrier between the southeastern and the northwestern parts of the 
continent. This individual migration has superseded the previous 
form of migration in clans. The result is noteworthy. Former migra- 
tions led to a change of settlement. Today people as a whole have 
become more sedentary, since it is the individual who migrates 
while the entire family remains on the spot. The roving of individ- 
uals brings the members of the tribes in closer contact than formerly. 
Thus have emerged growing bonds of friendship among the tribes, 
in spite of traditional jealousy. To this has been added modern 
schooling and the teaching of Swahili as the common language and 
means of mutual understanding in Tanganyika Territory, Kenya 
Colony, and Uganda Protectorate. In this way a new nation is in the 
way of growing up in the next decade or so. 

It is obvious that the importance of the old clans, states, and chief- 
tainships is decreasing, since they have been incorporated in admin- 
istrative units of European powers, particularly as boundaries are 
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changed at convenience. The function of the chief has been consid- 
erably altered. There is no sultan in the former sense, no more de- 
capitating at will, arranging of ordeals, and so on. The modern chief 
(even when he is called "sultan") is a busy official with a clerk, 
herald, and police boys; he collects taxes and sits in court, together 
with his subchiefs, and hears the cases brought before him. His de- 
cisions are recorded, and later checked by the district officer or his 
assistant and appealed to the provincial commissioner and the gov- 
ernor. The institution of chieftainship has been entirely trans- 
formed. 

Also noteworthy is the alteration in the conditions of family life. 
There is not only direct influence brought to bear by the missions 
but also an indirect one by forces of perhaps still greater efficacy. 
The old family among most tribes was a patriarchal institution (this, 
of course, does not mean “patrilineal”). Polygamy was a matter of 
social distinction and economic advantage. The bride was given in 
exchange for cows, sheep, goats, hoes, etc. Undoubtedly, different 
ideas prevail about this nature of this payment among the various 
tribes. The important factor in “bride price" is the payment in 
kind, gathered from the nearer kin of the young man and distributed 
among the relatives of the bride. Thus both families are involved. 
Generally the payment is made in instalments, especially if high 
values are at stake, as in the case of a chief. The first small instal- 
ment will be paid when the heads of the two families agree about the 
marriage, while their son and daughter are still small children. Addi- 
tional gifts are made on occasion until actual marriage. But even 
then the full amount is not paid before the birth of the first child. 
All is more or less conditional up to that event. After the birth of a 
second child, furthur payment may be made. However, among most 
of the tribes, only after the birth of children does the marriage bond 
become definite. If the wife runs away or the man sends her back, 
special arrangements between the two families must be made, and a 
part of the payment will be returned. 

In fact, the so-called “bride price" or “bride wealth" has the char- 
acter of a security for the woman's bearing children. It is not the 


? The terms “dowry,” “bride price," or “bride wealth" may be correct for one tribe 
but inadequate for another. 
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woman that is bought, but her children and her working power. 
The children in these societies represent an addition to the wealth 
and power of the clan. The woman, in these mixed clans where the 
men keep the cattle, is expected to till the soil as an agriculturalist 
and care for the provision of cereals, with the traditionally limited 
help of the men. This holds true for the whole of East Africa, with 
only slight exceptions to be made for the purely pastoral tribes such 
as the Masai, or hunters like the Wanderobbo. 

The introduction of money, however, has shattered this state of 
things. The process still goes on it is true; but there is undoubtedly 
a general drift toward conditions as they already exist in such big 
places as Daressalaam, Tanga, Mombasa, Tabora, etc. These con- 
ditions are extreme, but they are cited to show the tendencies now 
at work. Modern money is the great stimulus for individualization.3 
What is going on is the individualization of the bonds of kin and 
family, especially in regard to marriage. The laborer on the plan- 
tation, the house-boy or office-boy, the clerk, the native teacher or 
preacher, and so on, today all draw their salary in money. This 
makes them independent of their relatives. Individuality in the sex- 
ual sphere begins to become decisive. The young man and the girl 
no longer depend on the choice made by their parents. They make 
the choice for themselves. By so doing they are exposed to all 
kinds of impulses that lead to dissolution as quickly as to union. 
The man now “buys” a wife himself without regard to his father, 
and the girl gets the money herself without paying attention to her 
father or mother. This way of dealing undoubtedly was created to a 
certain degree by European hiring of black women. However this 
may be, the old barriers for the most part are gone in the towns; 
couples may remain together as they please, and they very often 
please only a few weeks or months. The boundary line between this 
kind of marriage and prostitution can hardly be drawn. 

3 The ancient currency consisted of iron hoes, spearheads, copper arm-rings, etc., 
varying with the tribe. The chief symbols of social and economic value were cows, then 
sheep and goats. AH these currencies and valuables were not unrestrictedly interchange- 
able, but each kind was more or less limited to a few clans and tribes. The cow-“capi- 


tal," especially, was owned by the kinsmen of the family or of the clan. (As to primitive 
money, see the author’s Economics in Primitive Communities [Oxford University Press, 


1932].) 
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As I have mentioned, these are extreme instances from the big 
places, where large numbers of black people from all parts of the 
country congregate for a time. But precisely on that account, their 
habits are spread by people returning home. The man who comes 
back again to his village with “plenty of money” is a “big man,” and 
he does not care for old clan customs. He may be even richer than 
his chief. Thus, socially a new situation is created. As he generally 
spends his earned money by buying all kinds of wares in the shops 
of the Hindu that are to be found even in most little towns, he must 
soon look for a new job on a plantation or elsewhere. 

The man that has earned money is eager to get rid of it. European 
money is too abstract to appeal to his senses and his imagination, 
and therefore he demands something more substantial. In former 
times these material objects of value were represented by cattle, 
sheep, and goats; today, by clothes, boxes, rings, beads, etc., for 
which he exchanges his money. But domestic animals increase with 
time; whereas clothes and such things are sooner or later used up. 
The native has not yet learned to save by converting money into a 
bank account; hence this particular economic crisis. It may be 
hoped that the bank accounts recently instituted by the district 
officers for the chiefs may perhaps lead to a more effective handling 
of money. 

The same situation exists with the natives who own coffee or 
cotton plantations. Only very few of them as yet have learned to 
capitalize their profits. 

In fact, the native who is bound to pay his taxes in modern money 
as he terms it, has to "buy money" first. This he does either by 
selling several heads from his herds ox by working for the govern- 
ment or for some other employer. The construction of roads is made 
possible mostly by people who want to get a salary for paying their 
taxes, which vary from eight to twelve shillings a year for a hut. 
If a man has more than one wife living in separate huts, he must 
pay extra taxes for each of them. This of course makes polygamy 
a rather expensive proposition. 

Let me refer also to some extreme cases which show a certain 
trend in the life of the natives. A missionary in the Konde region in 
the southwest complained especially that the girls of his community 
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wanted too much and despised the ordinary work of native women. 
But that, he said, is in some way true also of non-Christian women 
who have received instruction in the schools. Similar complaints 
may be heard in other places. Those women who acquire even a 
modest knowledge of reading and writing become proud of their 
accomplishments and aspire to a man of some standing, of consid- 
erable income in money, such as a clerk, a teacher, or preacher, etc. 
These men, too, want to get a better educated woman. A kind of 
temporary aristocracy, with entirely new ideas quite different from 
the old tradition is in the making, and these new men and women 
are apt to become the leaders of their people. These educated 
women are loath to wear only a loin cloth like their less-educated 
sisters, but desire something better and more impressive. Because 
of the inferior quality of obtainable cloth, it has to be renewed about 
every month or so. Moreover, they do not work so hard in the fields 
as their old-style sisters. As a matter of course, these wives are in- 
comparably more expensive. The new woman implies expense and 
less work. For these reasons polygamy does not pay as it did in the 
old days. This factor, probably more than any other, works against 
polygamy today.‘ 

There is, however, one advantage of the new woman. She has 
been carefully taught hygiene in the schools and at the mission 
stations. It is striking to see the number of children in the mission 
places, compared with those in the ordinary village. In the former, 
you may find one wife with four to eight children and more; whereas 
in the old-style villages all the wives of a polygamist may rear to- 
gether two or three children out of a number of perhaps eight, ten, 
or more births. Moreover, venereal diseases spread enormously by 
polygamy. In polygamous marriages each of the women bears a 
child only about every three years; whereas in the Christian families 
an additional child is expected every year. 

These few examples may illustrate the fundamental change in the 
old institutions and the way they are brought about. There are al- 
ways so many indirect factors at work that their effect can hardly be 

4 It need hardly be mentioned that polygamy is not equally distributed among all 


families. It is a sign and expression of wealth and of social prestige, especially for a 
chief. 
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estimated correctly beforehand. The “indirect rule,” for instance, 
actuated by high ideals, aimed to abolish direct compulsion and was 
opposed to any kind of forced labor, but could not dispense with in- 
direct compulsion, because of the introduction of taxes to be paid 
in money. The introduction of money for this purpose was fraught 
with unforeseen complications. It may now be perceived to be work- 
ing for a rapid dissolution of the bonds of family and clan on which 
the old civilization of this part of the world relied. And this dissolu- 
tion is so rapid that in some places the fundamental elements of the 
old mode of life seem to disappear almost over night. The term 
"detribalization" has been used to designate this state of affairs. 

There are, of course, various stages in such a process. It is pri- 
marily a change in the mental attitude at present, since the old in- 
stitutions still survive in most places, although they become more 
and more destitute of their original meaning and character. The 
growing change in the mental attitude and the spread of new atti- 
tudes contain the germs of a new African world. This is symbolized 
by an increasing zest for learning. The black boy who takes care 
of the rooms in a hotel can be seen sitting on the steps in his leisure 
hours reading books to prepare for an examination as a railway clerk. 
'These are still isolated cases, but they begin to be more frequent. 
I was reminded of a case in Japan many years ago when my rikisha 
coolie not only read the newspapers when I did not need him, but 
also accompanied me on my visits to the museums quite independ- 
ent of any request of mine. The younger generation has been in- 
fected with the idea that education and knowledge is the key to 
personal prosperity, prestige and wealth. 

I have confined myself to the economic factors of the process that 
is going on, since its consequences seem to me of exceptional impor- 
tance for the metamorphosis of mind and society of the natives, and 
of practical bearing for all parties concerned. The extreme cases 
cited may have helped to stress my point, but I do not mean that 
these extreme conditions will be encountered everywhere, nor will 
they take hold on the entire population. There are other forces at 

s The term “detribalization” is misleading when applied to these people, because 


their units of organization consist in clans, families, and chieftainships, rather than in 
tribes. ‘ 
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work, external as well as internal, European as well as native, that 
may well check or divert the tendency depicted. Moreover, the 
trend will perhaps be different among the various tribes or groups of 
tribes on account of the special conditions indicated above. 

I have tried merely to sketch some connections between facts 
which I observed, and the working of the complicated fabric of in- 
fluences from the outside upon a people’s mind and institutions. 

The problem of change is perhaps the most important one in 
sociology. It is treated in America with admirable zest by sociolo- 
gists and also by some anthropologists. America has had similar 
problems to face since the beginning of its existence, not only in re- 
gard to the Indian aboriginals and to the imported black people, but 
also in reference to the immigrants from various parts of Europe. 

The transformation that is going on in Africa is essentially dif- 
ferent from the adaptation imposed upon North American Indians 
or Negroes. For in Africa the native is in overwhelming majority, 
especially in the tropical regions, where all manual work is performed 
by him. There he will probably always enjoy a high degree of inde- 
pendence and be able to work out a culture of his own. In this re- 
spect his conditions compare with those in India and partially in 
China. 

As we have seen, by the teaching of Swahili in Tanganyika, 
Kenya, and Uganda, the foundation is laid not only for a common 
central African speech in the eastern portion of the continent, but 
also for the growing-up of an understanding among the many for- 
merly hostile clans and tribes and the coming into being of a cultural 
background for a future East African nation. The white man’s 
share in this transformation will perhaps not be the same every- 
where. Each of his moves may be of enormous consequence, al- 
though their effects may not be calculable beforehand. This process 
is the less calculable since a third factor is involved, namely, the 
Hindu. In this sketchy review, however, attention has not been 
paid to the róle of the Asiatic in this tangle of forces. 

There is no question that the old times of colonization in Africa 
are gone and that the new relations with the continent require a 
joint collaboration of all those who participate in some way or 
other in the fate of this vast country. 
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Among the Hehe, a Bantu tribe numbering about 52,000 in the Tanganyika Terri- 
tory in East Africa, clan membership and consequent social attributes are derived 
patrilineally. If the mother is unmarried, the physical father customarily becomes her 
husband and the child’s social father. If the mother is married and the paternity of the 
husband is questioned, the identity of the physical father is sought; and, if determined, 
the physical father must, after making the necessary payments, assume the full func- 
tions of paternity; otherwise, if not identified, the husband acts as social father. The 
child thus does not lack a social father, and his status is not affected by the irregularity 
of his birth. There is, therefore, no illegitimacy among the Hehe. Cultural values con- 
dition this result: unchastity evokes little social disapproval, children are universally 
desired, and the child receives full status without any conflict of social forces. 


Sociologists are, on the whole, probably agreed that the elemen- 
tary family, consisting of father, mother and their children, is the 
fundamental social group; it is fundamental in the sense that what- 
ever other forms of social grouping may exist in a society, certain 
essential factors of family life will always be present. The discovery 
of social organizations in which descent and inheritance are prima- 
rily matrilineal may have suggested to some that in such societies the 
father may be a biological rather than a social necessity; but in ac- 
tual fact the father is nearly always, if not always, found to possess 
some form of social recognition. In a recent paper Professor Mali- 
nowski has emphasized the universal presence of a socially recog- 
nized father and has enunciated what he calls the “principle of legiti- 
macy.” This principle is that in all societies marriage is a socially 
necessary prerequisite to legitimate conception, and that the father 
is always necessary for the full sociological status of the family. He 
believes that this generalization is of universal validity and so can 
be stated as a sociological law. 

If the father is necessary to the full sociological status of the 


1 Acknowledgments are gratefully made to the Rockefeller Foundation, through 
whose assistance field work among the Hehe was made possible. 

? The New Generation (edited by V. F. Calverton and Samuel D. Schmalhausen; 
New York, 1930); article, “Parenthood—The Basis of Social Structure,” by B. Mali- 
nowski, pp. 113-68. 
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family, it follows that when a family lacks a social father, when a 
woman, that is, bears a child whose father is not fully recognized 
by society, the child and the mother will suffer some sort of a dis- 
ability. Thus Professor Malinowski says, ‘Roughly speaking, an 
unmarried mother is under a ban, a fatherless child is a bastard.’’3 
But the corollary does not always work in that particular way. In 
some cultures there is no ban on unmarried mother or child. Hence, 

The form which the principle of legitimacy assumes varies according to the 
laxity or stringency which obtains regarding prenuptial intercourse; according 
to the value set upon virginity or the contempt for it, according to the ideas 
held by the natives as to the mechanism of procreation; above all, according as 
to whether the child is a burden or an asset to its parents. Which means accord- 
ing as to whether the unmarried mother is more attractive because of her off- 
spring or else degraded and ostracized on that account.4 


In this paper it is proposed to examine the way in which the prin- 
ciple works out in one community, the Hehe tribe of Iringa Province, 
Tanganyika Territory. The examination will involve an account of 
the normal, socially acceptable setting for bringing children into 
the world; a brief indication of the importance of paternity; a con- 
sideration of the situations that arise when a child is born in an ir- 
regular manner, and the methods adopted by the society to deal with 
these situations; and, finally, a discussion of the cultural values that 
condition the particular solutions adopted. This study does not, of 
course, aim to decide for or against the universal validity of the 
generalization, it simply shows what form the principle assumes in a 
specific cultural setting. 

The Hehe,’ among whom the following studies were made, are a 
Bantu tribe numbering about 52,000 and inhabiting an area of from 
7,000 to 8,000 square miles. By their customs conception and child- 
birth normally follow marriage. Marriage is a status not easily at- 
tained. It involves winning the consent of the woman, a ceremonial 
courtship to gain the consent of her parents; a betrothal and a mar- 

3 Op. cit., p. 137. 4 Ibid., p. 138. 

5 Studies of the Hehe have been published by E. Nigmann, Die Wahehe (Berlin: 
Mittler & Sohn, 1908), and by O. Dempwolff, Beiträge zur Volksbeschreibung der Hehe, 
(Baessler Archiv, 1913), Band IV, Heft 3, pp. 87-163. 


6 This is only an approximation. The subjects of the chief of the Hehe number 
67,000; but a portion of these I should, on various grounds, not call Hehe. 
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riage ceremony both of some complexity, and a payment by the 
groom to the bride’s family. This payment, called mafungu, con- 
sists of one bull, two cows, two sheep (or goats), three hoes and an 
amount of money averaging eighteen to twenty shillings. Its func- 
tion is to stabilize marriage, and it is returnable if the marriage 
terminates in divorce. Marriage is thus a serious matter, and it 
creates a social group that is not easily broken. Marriage involves a 
complex of mutual obligations, sexual, economic, and social; in the 
minds of the Hehe its chief function is procreation. It is not only the 
duty, it is the privilege of both husband and wife to have children; 
and both desire them. The Hehe do not wait patiently for nature to 
take its course; if pregnancy does not soon follow marriage, fertility 
medicine is sought by the husband for the wife. The obligation of 
the man to procure the medicine is considered so binding that his 
failure to do so is adequate reason for divorce. The custom is so 
universal in the tribe that the sale of fertility medicine is one of the 
most lucrative branches of the magicians’ practice. Thus parent- 
hood is deliberately sought by the Hehe, and procrsanon. is one of 
the chief aims of marriage. 

A child born in marriage counts his descent from both father and 
mother. Beliefs vaguely held by the Hehe about conception are 
that the child is of the “blood” (danda) of his father, but in the sys- 
tem of social behavior the bonds with both parents are recognized. 
The mother, and secondarily her sisters, are responsible for the care 
of the child during the early years; and the intimate ties thus formed 
find expression throughout life in the modes of behavior to all her 
close relatives. In later years the róle of the father becomes increas- 
ingly important, and eventually is of more significance than that of 
the mother. He is responsible for the education of the child; his is 
the final authority; and it is relationship to him that determines to a 
great extent the position of the individual in the community. 

In the first place, patrilineal descent determines the clan of the 
individual. Clan membership gives the individual a clan-name (mu- 
longo), a praise-name (mulugutizo), and an avoidance (mzilo). All 
three of these are necessary to full sociological status in the tribe, 
as well as in the clan. The clan-name is not only a label indicating 
the clan to which the individual belongs, it is used extensively as a 
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polite form of address. The praise-name is much prized and is used 
as a term of complimentary address. The milo is the avoidance 
of some action, usually that of eating some specific animal, or some 
organ of all animals, and every individual is supposed to observe 
some such prohibition. In brief, clan membership and consequent 
social attributes are derived patrilineally, and a person not possessing 
these would be considered outside the tribal pale. 

Family and clan membership do not exhaust the functions of 
paternity. The individual is dependent upon his father in a material 
way, and for the broader aspects of his social status. For the first, 
he looks to his father for assistance when he gets married, and at 
death a man’s property is inherited, for the most part, by his chil- 
dren. This function is not exclusively paternal; a woman may own 
property which is heritable by her children; but men actually possess 
most of the wealth, and it is inheritance from the father that is of 
paramount importance. In the broader affairs of the community the 
position of the father influences very considerably the status of his 
children. An official position in the political hierarchy is inherited 
patrilineally; and even when the father’s status is somewhat indefi- 
nite, any influence he possesses is likely to pass on to one of his sons, 
subject, of course, to variation with individual differences in char- 
acter and intelligence. 

An individual thus has his place in the community by virtue of 
his membership in two kinship groups. Full community status de- 
mands that he have a father, socially recognized as such, as well as 
a mother; his status is conditioned by descent from both parents, 
but in the wider life of the community it is descent from the father 
that is the more important. His position in his mother’s family is de- 
termined simply, since maternity is a fact not easy to deny. Under 
ordinary circumstances his position in the father’s family is deter- 
mined by the relation between husband and wife; the husband is 
assumed to have begot the child, and this is probably true in most 
. cases. As in most societies, the large majority of Hehe children come 
into the world with an undoubted and undisputed paternity. 

There are two situations in which a child’s paternity is not as- 
sumed as a matter of course: when an unmarried woman gives birth 
to a child, and when a married woman is believed to have given birth 
to a child not begotten by her husband. : 
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In the first case, that of the unmarried mother, the remedy is 
simple; the physical father of the child marries the mother, and 
paternity receives social sanction. The marriage takes place after 
the birth of the child. It is celebrated in the usual manner; the usual 
payment is made; and it becomes in every way an ordinary marriage. 
No stigma rests on mother or child; and if the father is married, that 
does not matter in a polygamous community. It is considered the 
eminently desirable course to take, and in all cases personally known 
to us it was the solution adopted. Our informants told us that oc- 
casionally a man who was not the physical father of the child mar- 
ried the mother; and one case where the result was, for a while, in 
doubt indicated that that was a possibility; but in the absence of 
any concrete case it is difficult to say what the consequences of such 
an unusual course of action would be. 

This simple solution to the problem of paternity is not possible 
when a married woman gives birth to a child that is not her hus- 
band’s. As a matter of physiological fact, this must occur with some 
frequency, since most women commit adultery; but paternity be- 
comes a problem only in a limited number of cases. The manner in 
which the question is settled depends upon how it was raised. A fair- 
ly common motive for raising the issue is the desire of the physical 
father to claim the child as his own. To do this, he must appear be- 
fore the local headman, or the chief or subchief, make his claim, and 
pay the husband the usual adultery indemnity plus an extra cow 
for the child’s upbringing. When this is done, the physical father 
becomes the socially recognized father. The mother may deny the 
adultery, in which case the onus of proof is upon either the husband 
or the lover, whoever wishes to press the case. Acceptable proof is 
to show that the child looks like the alleged father. Such claims are 
usually deferred until the child is partly grown; a father’s active in- 
terest in a son only begins when the boy is about ten years of age, 
and if he made the claim when the child were younger, the child 
would in any case continue to live with the mother or with her rela- 
tives. Sometimes, also, the claim is delayed on account of poverty; 
the physical father cannot afford the necessary indemnity payments. 

When the physical father claims the child, the procedure is clear; 
but sometimes proceedings begin for quite different reasons: the 
husband suspects that he is not the father of his wife’s child, and he 
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begins to make accusations. The basis of his suspicion may be that 

` during the period within which the child must have been conceived 
he did not cohabit with his wife. By their method of reckoning the 
period of gestation is eight months. Therefore if a man knows that 
through illness or absence he was not able to visit his wife in the 
ninth month preceding childbirth, he believes that he is not the 
father of the child. This can obviously cause a number of quarrels. 
Particularly if the woman is innocent of infidelity, she feels injured; 
and such quarrels may lead to divorce. 

Even without any specific reason a man may sometimes doubt 
the physical paternity of his wife's child. He may suspect her of 
adultery but have no evidence to justify an accusation. In such a 
case there will be constant bickering that only ends with divorce 
or with a satisfactory settlement of the problem of paternity. 

There are at least three ways of deciding the physical paternity 
of a child, if in dispute. The first is a confession by the woman during 
labor. It is believed that a woman must tell the midwives the name 
of the man who begot the child, otherwise delivery will not take 
place. Since a woman usually goes to her parents for the birth, her 
own mother or her mother's sister will be the confidant, and the 
husband will never find out. If the husband suspects his wife before 
the child is born, he can refuse her permission to go to her family, 
and arrange that his own mother and female kindred assist at the 
birth. In this way he will learn whether he or someone else is the 
child's physical father. In the only case we know where this was 
attempted the plan failed; when the woman's labor pains began help 
was sent for, but the child was born before anyone arrived. The dis- 
pute as to paternity degenerated into angry recriminations and con- 
tinued so up to the time we left the tribe. 

The second method of deciding physical paternity is by physical 
resemblance, as indicated above. This cannot always be decided 
when the child is an infant, and some years may elapse before an 
accusation can be leveled by the husband against his wife and some 
particular man. In the only trial of this sort we witnessed, the point 
at issue was not to establish the fact of the wife's adultery, which was 
admitted, but to establish the identify of the physical father. The 
husband had waited fifteen years, until he was certain that the 
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child resembled a particular man, and then formally accused his 
wife and that man. The offense was finally admitted, the adulterer 
paid the usual indemnity, plus an extra cow, and became the socially 
recognized father of the child. 

Sometimes the husband is not content to wait so long. If in doubt, 
he asks his friends’ opinion of the child’s appearance. If consensus 
seems to justify his suspicions, he resorts to a test. He kills his 
milo, the animal he and his family and clan avoid eating, and feeds 
a portion of it to the child. If the child does not become ill, he will 
agree that he is the physical father. If the child becomes ill, his 
suspicions are confirmed,’ and further measures will be taken to es- 
tablish the fact of adultery and to identify the adulterer, the physi- 
cal father of the child. 

Very frequently the husband's suspicions end in angry grum- 
blings. This may be because the woman is actually innocent and 
will therefore deny the charge, or she may deny a charge for a variety 
of other reasons. If she is guilty, she does not wish to get into trouble 
unless the man who is the physical father of her child really wishes 
to claim it. If she hopes to get a divorce and to marry her seducer, 
she must be particularly careful not to tell who he is, for, when a 
husband agrees to a divorce, he can publicly name one man who may 
not marry the divorced wife, and he will always name anyone he 
thinks seduced her. This conditional divorce is binding by Hehe 
law. For this reason, a woman will always conceal the name of a 
lover unless she has become indifferent to him. 

In brief, a man may establish that his wife's child is not his own 
and identify its physical father by a number of means: by confes- 
sion of his wife during or after labor or by the child's appearance. 
Sometimes he can establish the fact that he is not the father without 
identifying the physical father, by the test of feeding it his mzilo, 
or by the fact that he did not cohabit with his wife during the period 
conception must have taken place. In the only case of his kind we 
know, when the physical father was not identified, the woman's 

7 It is to be noted that this particular use of the silo reverses ordinary Hehe belief. 
They say that the mzilo is avoided because it disagreed with their ancestor and will 


therefore disagree with them. I do not know what would happen if the milo of the 
husband were the avoidance of some action other than eating an animal. 
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husband agreed to rear the child as his own, and the child still 
bears the name of his clan. Frequently, he cannot publicly justify 
his suspicions, and the child is then considered to be his. When the 
physical father is identified, he must, after making the necessary 
payments, assume the full functions of paternity. When he is not 
identified, the woman's husband may act as the social father. 

The Hehe child thus requires a recognized father for full social 
status. Normally, the husband of his mother is accepted as, and in 
fact usually is, the physical father and therefore the social father. 
If his mother is unmarried, custom decrees that the physical father 
become the husband of the mother, and therefore the social father 
of the child. If the child is born of adultery, and the community for- 
mally accepts this fact, there are mechanisms to regularize the rela- 
tion between father and child, and the physical father again becomes 
the social father. In any case, the child does not lack a social father 
from whom he inherits the clan name and all associated rights and 
privileges, and the status of the child is not affected by the irregu- 
larity of his birth. 

The social and cultural values of the people contribute to the easy 
solution of the problem of social paternity when an irregularity oc- 
curs. As indicated, children are much. desired; magic aids nature in 
hastening the process of conception, and procreation is one of the 
chief aims of marriage. In the second place, there is little or no stig- 
ma attached to unchastity. It does not decrease a girl's chance of 
marriage; and in the case of a married woman, adultery is an injury 
to the husband, demanding indemnity, but there is little social dis- 
approval of the woman. Further, the domestic situation of a child 
irregularly born is not different from that of a child of whose pater- 
nity there is no doubt. If his parents are not married to each other, 
he will spend part of his time with his mother and part of his time 
with his father. This mode of life is common to many children. 
Marriage is relatively stable among the Hehe, but divorce is suffi- 
ciently frequent to make many a child a member of two domestic 
groups. The child irregularly born thus labors under no special do- 
mestic disability, and there is no stigma attached to his status. 

It may, then, be said that among the Hehe there is no such thing 
asillegitimacy. Every individual must have a recognized father and 
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mother, and custom decrees that the parents should be married; 
but if these conditions are not fulfilled, the offspring are still not 
penalized. The principle of legitimacy manifests itself among the 
Hehe by providing social mechanisms for determining social pater- 
nity, of one kind when the mother is unmarried, of another kind 
when the child is born of adultery. Cultural values condition this 
result; unchastity evokes little social disapproval, while children are 
universally desired, so that the granting of full social status to the 
individual irregularly born involves no conflict of social forces. 

The main point made by Professor Malinowski in the paper quot- 
ed and elsewhere—the necessity for everyone to have a socially 
recognized father—thus holds for the Hehe. The extreme insistence 
of these people upon the recognition of physical paternity creates 
problems that I have not seen discussed elsewhere. In primitive 
societies the problem of paternity usually arises only when an un- 
married woman becomes pregnant. For the Hehe the fundamental 
necessity is to determine who actually begot the child, and this can 
become a problem whether the mother is married or not. The rule 
may be stated thus: marriage must precede conception, and the 
child must be the physical offspring of husband and wife; but even 
when the physical parents of the child are not married to each other, 
they still assume the status and functions of social parenthood. In 
most societies there is a general tendency for physical and social 
paternity to coincide; for the Hehe this is not an implicit necessity; 
it is an explicit and well-understood principle consistently carried 
out. 
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: ABSTRACT 

A simple classroom experiment in social psychology was conducted to illustrate cer- 
tain difficulties in experimental sociology and to investigate in a tentative way (r) the 
distortion that takes place with the social transmission of rumor, (2) the reports of stu- 
dents in regard to pleasant as compared with unpleasant rumors, (3) the influence of a 
precautionary phrase such as “it is rumored that,” and (4) the influence of sex and in- 
telligence upon belief verbalizations. A written record of versions of alleged news items 
orally transmitted revealed a high degree of distortion, especially in regard to condensa- 
tion and transposition of the precautionary phrase. Belief ratings apparently showed a 
more general expression of belief in the unpleasant news, but when plausibility ratings 
of the items were taken into account the good news received relatively higher belief 
ratings. 

The experimental study of belief and rumor has obvious signifi- 
cance in regard to propaganda, public opinion, and impulsive group 
behavior in panics, crazes, and conflict situations. 

The first step in this study was to prepare two sets of propositions 
—-one pleasant and the other presumably unpleasant—to be pre- 
sented as headlines to appear in the campus daily. Two out of the 
four items in each set were prefaced by the word “rumored.” The 
two forms were presented each to a different quiz section in the same 
course and then each form to one-half of two other classroom groups. 
All of the students were from courses dealing for the most part with 
social psychology. There was no opportunity for learning of the pro- 
cedure from other students prior to participating in the experiment. 
Subgroups were dealt with either in separate rooms or in rooms so 
large that no communication was possible. 

The first student in each case was presented with a manila folder 
on the outside of which were the instructions in large letters, READ 
TYPEWRITTEN SHEET ONLY. Inside of the folder on the left-hand side 
there were pasted a number of printed headlines from the campus 
paper having to do with financial and other aspects of university 
affairs. These clippings, which were crossed out, were merely to sug- 
gest by their presence in the periphery of vision the genuineness of 
the typewritten statements on the right-hand side of the folder. The 
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typewritten sheet to be read by the first student directed him to read 
the typewritten news items on the same sheet and carefully to tell 
the next student what he had read. It was stated, “Make your 
statement verbatim if possible, but at least accurate and complete. 
Speak quietly, slowly, and clearly, repeating the statement a second 
time." When the first student in each trial had finished his account, 
he went to a designated chair and filled out a mimeographed sheet 
by writing down a version of what he had just told the second stu- 
dent and by indicating on a rough scale the statement most closely 
corresponding to his belief. 

The second student was handed the folder with the news items 
read by the first student removed and directions added requesting 
him to attend to important advance news items, to pass on the 
folder to the next student, to repeat his version twice, and finally to 
write out this version on a mimeographed sheet. In this fashion, a 
rumor was experimentally transmitted and a written record made 

_of the version which each student remembered having passed on 
verbally. On the mimeographed sheet the instructions were given: 

Underline the phrase which most closely expresses your belief in regard to 
the truth of the original written statement. Judge the truth of the original 
statement rather than the version which has come to you. 

a) A pure fabrication 

b) Great exaggeration with little basis in fact 

c) May or may not be true, chances about even 

d) Probably a fairly accurate statement of facts 

e) An accurate statement of facts to appear in tomorrow’s Daily. 


By the wording of the instructions, it was hoped to get a response 
more to the material itself than to the transmission process, although, 
of course, a psychological situation is not changed by a verbal fiat. 
A separate rating on the same scale was required for those items 
prefaced by the phrase, “rumored that." The instructions were: 
*Make a similar rating of your belief in regard to only those items 
dealing with examinations and vacations.” The five phrases of the 
scale were typed on cards and arranged by three judges as to the 
degree of belief indicated, the judgments being absolutely uniform 
as might be expected for such a simple scale. 

The results may now be considered with reference to the first 
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problem: the amount and type of distortion of a rumor transmitted 
under experimental conditions. The rumor record for a group of 
more advanced students, which will be called group PGK, may be 
presented including those versions which show significant change. 
'This group was given the form containing news items assumed to be 
pleasant as indicated below. 


ORIGINAL ITEMS Ko à 


1. University of Minnesota receives $10,000,000 endowment 

2. Rumored that winter quarter is to open later on account of celebration 
3. New co-operative building to furnish books and food below cost 

4. Rumored that “B” students will be exempt from finals 

Group PGK 

i. An endowment of $10,000,000 was given to U. Winter quarter will open 
later on account of celebration. Rumored that a co-operative building will 
be built to give food and board below cost. A rumor that “B” students will 
be exempt from finals. 

2. It is rumored that there is a ten million endowment to be given to the Uni- 
versity. It is rumored that “B” students will be exempt from finals. A 
building is to be built where food and lodging will be furnished below cost. 
It is rumored that the winter quarter will start later this year because of a 
celebration. 

4. It is rumored that a ten-thousand-dollar endowment fund will be given to 
the U. of M. Itis rumored that a co-operative dormitory will be built where 
students will receive room and board below cost. It is rumored that “B” 
students will be exempt from exams. It is rumored that the winter quarter 
will begin later because of celebrations. 

6. It is rumored that a ten-thousand-dollar endowment will be made to the 
University. It is rumored that a co-operative boarding house will be estab- 
lished for university students. It is rumored that students with a “B” 
average will be exempt from examinations. 

8. It has been rumored that an endowment of ten thousand dollars is to be 
started at the University. That students with a “B” average are to be 
exempt from examinations. That a co-operative boarding association is to 
be started at the University. 

10. A ten-thousand-dollar endowment is believed will be given to the Univer- 
sity. All students with a “B” average will not have to take the final exami- 
nations, 

15. A donation of ten thousand dollars will be made to the University of Minne- 
sota. Students will not be required to take midquarter examinations. 

17. A sum of ten million dollars will be given to the University of Minnesota 
whereby students will not have to take midquarter examinations. 
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A few versions will be given for groups IGK and IGL, which were 
also presented with pleasant items of news. 


Group IGK 


1. The University is to receive a $10,000,000 endowment. It is rumored that 
the winter quarter will open later than usual. A new co-operative organiza- 
tion will make books and clothing cheaper. “B” students will be exempted 
from finals. 

4. The University of Minnesota is to receive a $10,000 endowment. Students 
with “B” averages will be exempt from examinations. Food and clothing 
will be provided cheaper. The next quarter will start one week later than 
usual. The quarters will be shorter. 

ro. The University of Minnesota has received an endowment of $100,000. 
School will start a week earlier next fall, and people who are “B” students 
will get their lunches free. This is only a plan. 


Group IGL 


I, It is rumored that the University will receive a $10,000 endowment, Also 
the winter quarter will open later than usual because of a celebration. Books 
and food may be obtained at cost. 

24. It has been rumored that the University of Minnesota has received a 
$10,000 endowment and that because of this the Christmas vacation has 
been extended. 


The items assumed to be unpleasant are indicated below. 


ORIGINAL ITEMS 


1. University faces grave financial crisis 

2. Rumored that additional comprehensive examinations are to be given at 
end of quarter to curtail enrolment 

3. Tuition to be raised 5o per cent 

4. Rumored that Xmas vacation is to be shortened 


Group PBK 


1. The University faces a crisis. A comprehensive examination will be given 
to curtail enrolment. The fees are going to be increased 50 per cent. Xmas 
vacation is going to be shortened. 

2. The University faces a great crisis. They are going to give a comprehensive 
examination at the end of the quarter to curtail the enrolment. They are 
going to shorten the Xmas vacation. 

24. The University of Minnesota is facing a crisis. The University of Minnesota 
is going to adopt the University of Chicago system of examinations. The 
University of Minnesota is going to give examinations at Xmas. 
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Group IBK1 

1. The University has reached a financial crises. Xmas vacation may be short- 
ened. Tuition may be increased 5o per cent. 

4. I was told that Xmas was going to be very cold this year, that there was 
going to be a big financial crash, and that the tuition at Minnesota was 
going to be increased 50 per cent. 

5. Itis going to be so cold that school will be discontinued for several days. 

20. School is going to stop in two days. 


Group IBK2 


1. Xmas vacation was to be shortened. That if comprehensive exams were 
given the enrolment would decline. Tuition was to be raised 50 per cent. 
University is facing a financial crisis. 

5. Rumor that comprehensive exams will be introduced—if they are, fees or 
tuitions will be raised 5o per cent—and Xmas vacations abolished. 

Io. A new experiment is to be tried at the University in regard to length of 
quarters. This would shorten Xmas vacation and double the tuition fee. 


Such is the process by which events are proclaimed and by which 
reputations stand or fall. The very obvious and striking distortion 
may be considered in regard to (1) condensation, (2) expansion and 
filling in of gaps, (3) change in plausibility, (4) hedonic changes, and 
(5) fate of rumored news items. 

1. The evidence for condensation is conclusive. For groups IGK, 
PBK, and IBKa2, the four items are reduced to three; for groups 
PGK and IGL, to two; for group IBKz to one. Since a final version 
depends on the shortest memory span in the group, it is no accident 
that successful slogans and catch phrases tend to be brief. 

2. There is interesting evidence of expansion of versions in terms 
of immediate experience. A co-operative building becomes a dormi- 
tory; The Board of Regents, the Chicago Plan, a Stock Market 
Crash, and Cold Weather are introduced as themes. 

3. There is some slight tendency to convert a rumor into a plausi- 
ble unified whole. The quarter is made to start just one week later. 
Clothing and shelter are associated with food and therefore are sub- 
stituted for books. In the case of three groups, the endowment dwin- 
dles to $10,000. The vacation item is reduced to a truism that the 
University is going to have a vacation. There is some basis for the 
formulation of a law of mental economy to the effect that a report 
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tends to be reduced to a form which involves a minimum of mental 
effort. 1 

4. In regard to the hedonic aspects of distortion, the evidence is 
conflicting. Perhaps the students were not involved emotionally. In 
the final version for PKG all students are to be exempt from exams. 
The endowment becomes smaller, but bad news is converted by 
group IBKz: to the wishful proposition that school is to stop. In 
version 5 for group IBK2, however, the Xmas vacation is not only 
shortened, but is abolished. Certainly there is no wishful distortion 
of a report comparable to the exaggeration of a military victory or 
the conversion of a defeat into a victory. 

5. The data do seem to point to the fact that a precautionary word 
or phrase such as “it is rumored” makes little if any impression. It 
may be dropped out from the very beginning or be transposed into 
almost every possible combination. 

It is now appropriate to turn to the ratings of belief made by each 
student and the two remaining problems, the relative influence of 
pleasantness and unpleasantness upon belief verbalizations and the 
influence of a precautionary phrase upon such reactions. 

It is apparent from the preceding discussion that no clue has been 
gained as to the relative potency of hope and fear in distorting the 
tales that pass from mouth to mouth. Unfortunately, the variables 
were not very well controlled in this crude classroom experiment. 
Assuming the phrase underlined by each student meant an opinion 
rating on a scale of x to 5, it is possible to determine a mean belief 
rating for groups of students transmitting good news as compared 
with the mean rating of those transmitting bad news. But the dif- 
ferences might be due to non-hedonic distortion or to the nature of 
the original items rather than to an emotional influence upon opin- 
ions. Beyond a certain point, the versions became so distorted that 
it would be rash to attribute any differences in pleasantness to them. 
It seemed worth while, however, to average the belief ratings on 
versions which, in the opinion of the writer, still retained some poss- 
ible differences as to pleasantness and unpleasantness. Reference to 
the condensed version records will offer the reader some check upon 
this element of subjectivity. 
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The average belief rating for 21 versions of bad news from 3 groups 
combined is higher than the average for 43 versions of good news 
from the other 3 groups to the extent of .72 of a unit on a scale 
of five, with 1 as the highest and 5 as the lowest rating. The standard 
deviation of the difference of the two means is .257. Even assuming 
more than a chance difference it is not demonstrated that bad news 
is believed more readily than good news. The differences might also 
be due to (1) inherent differences in the plausibility of the two groups 
of items, (2) non-hedonic distortion, or (3) to chance psychological 
differences between comparatively small groups. Since in the ver- 
sions of good and bad news from the six groups the belief ratings for 
rumored items ranged from .1o higher to .58 lower than the ratings 
of all the items, there is justification for doubting the influence of a 
precautionary phrase. While the belief ratings for rumored items, 
separately considered, did tend to be slightly lower than for the 
items as a whole, the weighted average difference of .21 is insignifi- 
cant and is outweighed by the evidence as to distortion." 

The problems raised by the first crude attempt seemed to justify 
another experiment which would give somewhat better control of 
the variables involved. It was proposed to test belief verbalization 
reactions to pleasant and unpleasant material undistorted by social 
transmission. Two mimeographed forms were prepared, placed un- 
sealed in manila envelopes, and clipped to mid-quarter examination 
blanks. Forms P and U were as follows: 


FORM P 
DIRECTIONS 

It has been decided to omit the final examination in this course except for 
those who desire to take an examination at the end of the quarter to raise their 
grades. Grades will be assigned on the basis of work done including this ex- 
amination. The letter grades will be according to the normal curve, except that 
there will be 5 per cent F's and ro per cent A's. 
1. Indicate the degree of your belief in this statement by underlining the ap- 
propriate phrase. 

a) Unquestionably a myth or a joke not to be taken seriously. 

b) Probably untrue or else exaggerated. 

c) May or may not be true, chances about even. 

d) Probable that some such arrangement will be made. 

€) A definite authorized arrangement which will give the usual course credit. 


1 Table is omitted. 
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FORM U 
DIRECTIONS 


It has been decided to require a term paper in this course dealing with the 
subject, “The Influence of Social Interaction on my Personality." The minimum 
length for this paper is 3,000 words. It must be passed in without fail by March 
17. 

1. Indicate the degree of your belief in this announcement by underlining the 
appropriate phrase. 

a) Unquestionably a myth or joke not to be taken seriously. 

b) Probably untrue or else exaggerated. 

c) May or may not be true, chances about even. 

d) Probable that some such arrangement will be made. 

€) A definite course requirement that must be met to receive credit. 


The envelopes were opened at the given signal and the students 
required to replace the formin the envelope and to seal itimmediately 
after underlining a phrase. Names were not required in the interest 
of more spontaneous reactions, but the envelopes were returned with 
signed examination blanks so identity could be determined. 

The forms P and U were distributed at random, but it so happened 
that 7o students received the P form and only 51 the U form. Again 
the average belief rating was higher for the material assumed to be 
unpleasant. It amounted to 2.80 as compared with 3.40. The differ- 
ence of the two means was .60 with a standard deviation of .202. 

While distortion had been eliminated in this experiment, the pos- 
sibility still remained that the form U was intrinsically more plaus- 
ible than form P. It was decided to attempt a control of this factor in 
both experiments. Taking the two experiments together, use was 
made of ten items or propositions, five assumed to be pleasant and 
five unpleasant. These ten items were mimeographed on 3 X 5 cards. 
Packs of the ten cards were presented to students who had learned 
that the class procedures were nothing more than experiments. Al- 
most without exception they had participated only in the second 
experiment. Directions were given as follows on a card included in 
each pack: 


DIRECTIONS 


I. You are requested to assume yourself a student in a course called “Social 
Interaction" whether or not that is now actually the case. 

2. Vou are to assume that the following announcements have been made in 
all seriousness by the Professor in charge. 
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3. Knowing them now untrue, consider the plausibility of each. Evaluate 
the probability that they might be true in the sense that the events indicated 
might take place at this University. | 

4. Rank the statements so that the most plausible is on top and so on to the 
least plausible on the bottom card. 


The cards were not marked in any way that might suggest a cer- 
tain order of arrangement. Certain of the items were changed 
slightly but not so as to affect their meaning in any significant way. 
It was possible to note the arrangement of the various packs of cards 
and to assign a plausibility rating to each item on a hypothetical 
scale of ten. 

The agreement between the ratings of different students was not 
close as was apparent from the size of the standard deviations. In 
fact, the application of the Kelley formula for a coefficient of average 
intercorrelation yielded a correlation of only +.198? 

An attempt was made to check the reliability of the plausibility 
ratings by asking a few students to sort the cards a second time about 
a week after the first rating. The coefficients of correlation between 
a student's first and second ratings ran as high as +.915, but the 
average coefficient for the eight students who made the second rat- 
ings each on ten items was only +.556. Perhaps this is as high as 
could be expected in view of the fact that the items were selected 
with a view to making them of equal plausibility. There is, of course, 
the possibility that some of the similarities in the second ratings 
may have been due to memory of the former ratings rather than 
solely to consistency of judgment. 

While distortion factor rendered comparison of belief in good and 
bad news in the first experiment almost meaningless, it seemed worth 
while to apply the plausibility rating first to the original data. The 
average plausibility rating for the four pleasant items used in the 
first experiment was 6.14, but for the four unpleasant items there 
was a higher average plausibility rating of 4.69. The belief verbali- 
zation rating for good news was 3.86 or 2.28 above the plausibility 
rating, while the rating for bad news was 3.14 or only 1.55 above the 
plausibility rating. It would seem that with a control upon plausi- 


2 Truman Kelley, Statistical Method (New York: Macmillan, 1923), pp. 217-18. 
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bility the evidence is against a more ready belief in news assumed 
to be bad. 

Turning now to the more satisfactory second experiment, a similar 
correction for plausibility may be applied. It will be recalled that 
for the pleasant item the belief verbalization rating was 3.40 as com- 
pared with the higher rating of 2.80 for the unpleasant material. 
But the average plausibility rating of form P was lower, 6.75, as 
compared with 4.28 for form U. There is a difference then of 2.47 
with an S.D. Diff. of .425 between the plausibility ratings which 
may more than account for the higher belief rating of the unpleasant 
item. As a matter of fact, the pleasant item P ranks 6.75— 3.40, 
or 3.35 above its plausibility rating. The standard deviation of this 
difference is only .344. On the other hand, the unpleasant item U 
ranks only 4.28— 2.80, or 1.48 above its plausibility rating, the 
standard deviation of the difference in this case being .329. The evi- 
dence, in so far as it goes, favors the familiar hypothesis that we 
tend to believe that which we want to believe. 

It seemed worth while to seek for factors correlated with belief 
verbalization. In the case of the assumed pleasant news in the second 
experiment there were no significant sex differences in belief reac- 
tions. The average belief rating for the boys was 3.24, while for the 
girls it was only 3.55. This difference has no statistical significance. 

'The average belief rating of the unpleasant items for the feminine 
group was 2.52 as compared with only 3.04 for the boys. This means 
& difference between the two means amounting to .52 but with a 
standard deviation of the difference of .27. The hypothesis was ven- 
tured that the belief reactions might be.correlated with intelligence 
rating in such a fashion that students with a low intelligence rating 
would have the higher (numerically smaller) belief ratings. A rela- 
tionship between intelligence and skepticism would be indicated by 
& positive coefficient. The percentile ratings of the students on the 
Minnesota College Aptitude Test related to the belief ratings for the 
pleasant news yielded a Pearson-r of only +.102+.080, but in the 
case of unpleasant news, the corresponding coefficient was +.314+ 
.097, a figure which may mean something more than a chance rela- 
tionship. 

The limitations of space prohibit a complete critical discussion and 
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analysis of the study just described, but certain comments may be 
ventured which throw light on the general difficulties which con- 
front experimental sociology. 

i. The units utilized in this study and in many similar studies 
involving the so-called “measurement of attitudes" are not the units 
of naturalscience. The variables of the present study are qualitative 
variables expressed by classification in terms of more or less, rather 
than quantitative variables expressed by counting equal and inter- 
changeable units. i 

There is no objective unit of belief and none of plausibility. One is 
forced to resort to indices of belief and plausibility expressed by 
categories whose more or less relationships are agreed upon by judges 
largely because the modes of disagreement are limited by the way in 
which propositions are presented to them for rating. When an aver- 
age scale rating of belief reactions for pleasant news is compared with 
a corresponding mean rating for unpleasant news, it is somewhat like 
the comparison of “good pear" with “bad apple" judgments. Which 
indicates most belief in fruit desirability? Furthermore, when the 
two kinds of belief ratings are referred to an assumed plausibility 
scale, it is like referring apple goodness and pear goodness to a “pear 
apple” beauty scale. How is one to know that the points of origin 
of various scales coincide or that the intervals mean the same thing? 
At least the mathematical or pseudo-mathematical approach is more 
precise than the ordinary verbal description which is the alternative. 

2. The difficulties of experimental control of social situations are 
closely related to difficulties of measurement. To be sure, of the re- 
lationship of x and y under the conditions abcd, it is often necessary 
to measure a, b, c, and d in order to be sure that they are constant. 
Intelligence test scores might have been used to keep the various 
subgroups constant in the experiment, but there are no reliable 
means of measuring temperamental skepticism. Furthermore, as- 
suming that a relationship has been demonstrated between pleasant- 
ness of news and belief under the classroom conditions, abcd, is it 
certain that the same relationship would be found with different 

3 See the writers, Statistical Studies of Personality and Personality Maladjustment in 


Statistics of Social Studies, ed. Stuart Rice (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1930), pp. 198-zor. 
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students, a different university situation, different propositions as 
stimuli, or a different set of student attitudes toward experimenta- 
tion? Of course, it is not only a matter of presence or absence of 
factors, for there is always a configurational aspect to social situa- 
tions such that a particular factor has meaning which varies with the 
total situation. Directions given with a smile or wink are not the 
same as those given with a sober face or by another person with a 
different personality. Again, it cannot be naively assumed that a 
relationship between pleasantness and belief would hold constant 
throughout the entire hedonic range or where qualitative differences 
enter in. One cannot reason too readily from a classroom experiment 
to disbelief in a plausible air raid. Finally, a very serious difficulty 
in the experimental control of complex social situations is the in- 
trusion of the experimental procedure itself which alters the former 
situation. 

3. Checking the reliability of social measurements is also made 
difficult by the difficulty in experimental control just mentioned. 
It would have been quite impossible or at least meaningless to obtain 
a second set of belief ratings since the conditions for belief would have 
been removed. The psychologist can prepare alternate forms for 
many of his tests, but complex social situations are not readily repro- 
duced with all significant factors constant. One could wait a year, 
but there might still linger a tradition of class experimentation which 
would enter into the situation. Of course, in this particular experi- 
ment, the lack of reliability checks is not so serious since group is 
compared with group, and a repetition would be much less likely to 
change the mean ratings as compared with the ratings of individuals. 

4. Finally the problem of validity in an experiment such as ours 
is of utmost importance. Has belief as such been measured or even 
estimated? This is the crux of the whole problem of attitude meas- 
urement. Awareness of this problem motivated the frequent use of 
the term “belief verbalization” rather than "belief." To get at the 
psychic states of students in selecting a particular proposition on a 
scale is impossible. The vital question is simply, “Does the selection 
of a verbalization correlate with significant overt behavior in such a 
fashion that prediction of that behavior is possible?” It might have 
been possible to determine the proportion of students who actually 
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turned in the paper demanded in the item of supposedly unpleasant 
news. Perhaps under especially favorable circumstances such a 
check upon validity could be devised, but it is not possible in all 
cases. It is a questionable assumption that students checking No. 1 
on the scale really believed, whatever that may mean, or would con- 
sistently act as if they believed. Ordinary living is based, however, 
on some assumptions. When the traffic officer says, “I believe I will 
run you in,” the skeptical social scientist is, of course, privileged to 
doubt the validity of this verbalization and to express that doubt. 
It has been pointed out that it was a pure assumption to present 
certain items as pleasant and others as unpleasant, since the hedonic 
values of the experimenter and subjects might differ. One could not, 
however, seriously ask the students if they preferred writing a term 
paper to exemption from final examinations. It is possible that new 
devices and further research may eliminate many of the weaknesses 
here mentioned. 


DISASTER AND THE SEQUENCE-PATTERN 
CONCEPT OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


LOWELL JUILLIARD CARR 
University of Michigan 


ABSTRACT 

Social change is much broader than cultural change and includes also populational 
changes, relational changes, and catastrophic changes. Study of catastrophic changes 
supports the hypothesis that all social change tends to follow a definite sequence- 
pattern: (1) a precipitating event or condition; (2) adjustment-dislocation; (3) indi- 
vidual, interactive, and cultural readjustments. As a working hypothesis this means 
that episodic views of social change must be given up: no single event in the series can 
be called the change to the exclusion of the rest. Applied to statistics this suggests the 
value of selective sampling to describe the cycle. Other research problems include the 
search for possible analogues of cultural lag in relational and populational changes and 
for techniques for identifying the precipitating event to facilitate the study of con- 
temporary social process. 

Social change is a vague term which seems to refer to at least 
four distinct types of phenomena: (1) populational changes; (2) cul- 
tural changes; (3) relational changes; and (4) catastrophic changes." 
These may be studied from the evolutionary, the ecological, the com- 
parative, the psychological, and other points of view. Comparative 
studies of typical catastrophic changes suggest the hypothesis that 
all social change tends to follow a definite sequence-pattern, begin- 
ning with a precipitating, or initiating, event or condition and mov- 
ing through a phase of dislocated adjustment into a phase of read- 
justment and eventually renewed equilibrium. This is not a par- 
ticularly new hypothesis, but the implications of it for social thinking 
and its utility for research need to be emphasized. As a matter of 
fact, the possibility of studying contemporary change in process 
would seem to depend on the invention of new techniques based on 
this hypothesis. 

In the present paper six things will be attempted: I. A criticism 


of the prevalent identification of social change with cultural change. 


 Populational changes are changes in (a) the number, (b) the composition, or (c) the 
distribution of population elements. Cultural changes are changes in the content or 
distribution of culture, i.e., changesin (a) thenumber, (b) the quality, or (c) the distribu- 
tion of culture traits. Relational changes are changes in the relations of (a) individuals 
or (b) groups to one another. Catastrophic changes are changes in the functional 
adequacy of cultural protections following catastrophes, i.e., the relatively sudden col- 
lapses of cultural protections resulting from catastrophes. 
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II. A description of the sequence-pattern found in typical disasters. 
III. The sequence-pattern concept will be taken as a working basis 
for the study of all types of social change. IV. The bearing of this 
concept on the general nature of social change will be considered. 
V. Some implications of the idea for statistical studies will be noted. 
VI. Some non-statistical research problems will be pointed out. 


I, CULTURAL CHANGE IS MERELY ONE KIND OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


Most American students of social change in modern society have 
dealt with populational changes and with additive and distributional 
changes in culture? In fact, there has been a tendency to regard | 
social change as synonymous with cultural change. This view seems 
to be based on an incomplete analysis of the social process and of the 
nature of cultural change. Movements of population are obviously 
not changes in the content or distribution of culture, nor is a declara- 
tion of war, yet both are social changes. Likewise there is no warrant 
for calling a collapse of cultural protection, such as occurs in a flood, 
or a shipwreck, or a fire, a change in culture. No one would think of 
calling a railroad wreck a change in the transportation complex. 
Catastrophic change as such, apart from its consequences, is a change 
in the functional adequacy of certain cultural artifacts such as 
levees, ships, houses, and the like. It is not a change in the content 
or distribution of culture traits which is the meaning attached to the 
term by the writers cited above. Apparently, then, we are driven to 
the conclusion that cultural change does not exhaust the field of 
social change. There are many and important changes in association 
related to but not confined to changes in the content and distribu- 
tion of culture traits. 


IL. THE SEQUENCE-PATTERN IN DISASTER 


Except for Prince's fine study of the Halifax disaster, this type 
` of social change has received little attention at the hands of sociolo- 


? See, for example, William Fielding Ogburn, Social Change, New York, 1922; F. 
Stuart Chapin, Cultural Change, New York, 1928; Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Mid- 
dletown, New York, 1929; Lyford P. Edwards, The Natural History of Revolution, 
Chicago, 1927; Hornell Hart, The Technique of Social Progress, New York, 1931; R. D. 
McKenzie, “The Scope of Human Ecology," Proceedings of the American Sociological 
Society, Vol. XX, 1925; Louis I. Dublin and A. J. Lotka, “The Present Outlook for 
Population Increase,” Publication of the American Sociological Society, XXIV (May, 
1930), 106. 
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gists.3 This can hardly be due to its unimportance, for despite our 
boasted conquest of nature it is estimated that more than a million 
people died in disasters somewhere in the world in 1931. Even in the 
United States, where nature is supposed to be most completely sub- 
dued, there were 938 disasters in the forty-eight years from 1881 to 
1928, each large enough to induce the American Red Cross to give 
aid and all together costing that organization nearly $50,000,000.4 
Dr. W. J. Humphreys, professor of meteorological physics, of the 
United States Weather Bureau, has estimated that on the average 
we have roo tornadoes alone every year which kill 250 people and 
destroy $8,000,000 worth of property.5 During the three years end- 
ing in April, 1928, the International Union for the Relief of Disasters, 
a subsidiary of the League of Nations, tabulated 788 disasters in the 
world—46 per cent of them in Europe, 18 per cent in Asia, and 14 
per cent in North America. The very existence of such an organiza- 
tion is commentary enough on our so-called conquest of nature. 

Queen and Mann, classifying disasters on the basis of their con- 
sequences, divide them into “those which involve loss of life and per- 
sonal injury, especially to breadwinners," for example, the Cherry 
Mine fire, and "those which involve destruction of property, and 
frequently of life as well,” as, for example, the Halifax disaster. 
More refined analysis would distinguish disasters not only on the 
basis of consequences but also on the basis of (1) the character of 
the precipitating event, or catastrophe, and (2) the scope of the re- 
sulting cultural collapse. On this basis there are at least four types of 
disaster: (a) an énstantaneous-diffused. type such as the Halifax ex- 
plosion which was over before anyone could do anything about it 
and wreaked its effects on the entire community; (b) an instantane- 
ous-focalized type such as the Bath, Michigan, schoolhouse explosion 
of May, 1927, which killed or injured more than a hundred children 
and teachers in the village school, yet left the rest of the community 
physically intact; (c) a progressive-diffused type such as the Galveston 
hurricane of 1900 or the Mississippi floods of 1927, one of which 

3 Samuel H. Prince, Catastrophe and Social Change, Vol. XCIV, "Columbia Univer- 
sity Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law." 

1] hen. Disaster Strikes (Washington: American National Red Cross, 1927), p. 7. 

5 Scientific American, August, 1927, p. 105. 

5 Social Pathology, New York, 1925, p. 431. 
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lasted several hours and the other several weeks, and both of which 
affected whole communities; and (d) a progressive-focalized type such 
as the Cherry Mine fire or the wreck of the "Titanic." Disasters 
also differ in complexity, ie., in the number of different physical 
forces operative at a given time, and in violence, or the degree of 
cultural destruction wrought.* 

With this conception of disasters as differing according to the 
speed, scope, complexity, and violence of the catastrophes that cause 
them, it becomes possible to look forward to researches that should 
reveal the uniformities of societal behavior in this type of change. 
Even an incomplete comparison of one disaster with another, based 
on fragmentary secondhand evidence recorded in books, magazines, 
and newspapers, reveals a broad sequence-pattern of events whose 
occurrence in disaster after disaster suggests a new point of departure 
for the study of social change in general and some interesting re- 
search problems in contemporary change in particular? Forerunning 
the sequence-pattern itself is a period of preparation. 


* A shipwreck is a somewhat special case of the progressive-focalized type. Usually 
an appreciable interval of time is involved and only a small area is affected, yet, like 
the diffused disaster on land, the entire community is involved. In the firmness with 
which the usual controls continue to operate as long as the physical basis remains, a 
shipwreck resembles a focalized land disaster, but in the degree of cultural collapse 
relative to the number of people affected it resembles a diffused disaster. 


8 San Francisco and Halifax are type examples of complex disasters. At San Fran- 
cisco the disaster resulted from both earthquake and fire. At Halifax the disaster 
combined the features of earthquake, fire, flood, explosion, tornado, air raid, and bliz- 
zard. : 


9 The generalizations which follow are based in the main on the following evidence, 
although other sources have also been drawn upon: Halifax—Prince’s study already 
cited, and the New York Times, December 8-13, 1917. Galveston—Clarence Ousley, 
“Thrilling Experiences in the Galveston Storm," National Magazine, Vol. XIII, Octo- 
ber, 1900; New York World, September 9-14, 1900. Cherry Mine fire—6th Annual Re- 
port, American Red Cross, January 1, 1911, pp. 20-21; Edith Wyatt, “Heroes of the 
Cherry Mine," McClure’s, XXXIV (March, 1910), 473-89. Bath explosion—M. J. 
Ellsworth, The Bath School Disaster, Bath, Michigan, 1927; Ohio floods—"'1913 Floods,” 
Survey, XXXII, 135-53; Annual Report, American Red Cross, H.R. Document No. 
1028, 63d Congress, 2d session; Chicago Tribune, New York Times, Cincinnati Enquirer, 
March 24-April 5, 1913; San Francisco—San Francisco Relief Survey, Russell Sage 
Foundation; James Hopper, A Stricken City’s Days of Terror,” Harper’s Weekly, Vol. 
L, May 12, 1906; Henry Anderson Lafer, "My Sixty Sleepless Hours," McClure’s, 
Vol. XXVII, July, 1906; Edwin Emerson, “Handling a Crisis,” Sunset, XVII, 25; 
Jack London, “The Story of an Eye-witness,” Collier’s Weekly, Vol. XXXVII, May 5, 
1906; Brigadier General C. A. Devol, "The Army in the San Francisco Disaster," 
Journal of the U.S. Infantry Association, IV, No. 1, 59-87; Charles S. Aiken, "San 
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At Halifax there was a period of about twenty-three minutes dur- 
ing which the Belgian relief ship “Imo” and the French munition 
ship “Mont Blanc,” with her 2,300 tons of picric acid and 450,000 
pounds of trinitrotoluol, were coming into collision and the *Mont 
Blanc," afire and deserted by her panic-stricken crew, was drifting 
toward the docks. At Bath there was an unknown period of several 
months during which the disappointed school trustee, Andrew 
Kehoe, was hatching his insane plot and hiding nearly a ton of dyna- 
mite in the schoolhouse basement. At Galveston the approach of the 
great storm was known for a full day ahead of its coming; and nearly 
twelve hours before it struck, the local representative of the weather 
bureau was personally trying to persuade residents along the beach 
to move to higher ground. In the San Francisco earthquake of 1906, 
as in the wreck of the cruiser “Memphis” at Santo Domingo ten 
years later, the earth-strains that were to cause the earthquake had 
probably been developing for a long time. In every disaster there is 
a preliminary period during which the forces which are to cause the 
ultimate collapse are getting under way. We shall call this the pre- 
liminary or prodromal period. 

A second phase begins with the actual onset of the catastrophic 
forces. Not every windstorm, earth-tremor, or rush of water is a 
catastrophe. A catastrophe is known by its works; that is to say, by 
the occurrence of disaster. So long as the ship rides out the storm, so 
long as the city resists the earth-shocks, so long as the levees hold, 
there is no disaster. It is the collapse of the cultural protections that 
constitutes the disaster proper. The deaths, injuries, and other 
losses that follow this collapse are integral parts of the calamity, but 
for present purposes they are essentially consequences of the dis- 
aster, not the disaster itself. This phase we shall call the dislocation 
and disorganization phase. 

How a community reacts to disaster is probably determined by 
its culture, its morale, its leadership, and by the speed, scope, com- 


Francisco’s Plight and Prospect," Sunset, XVII, 22; Brigadier General Funston, “How 
the Army Worked To Save San Francisco," Cosmopolitan, Vol. XLI, July, 1906. Ship- 
wreck—Captain K. C. McIntosh, “The Wreck of the ‘Memphis,’ " Atlantic, CKXXTX, 
No. 6 (June, 1927), 760-66. See also the chapter on “Disaster” in Queen and Mann and 
the accompanying Bibliography, pp. 422-41. 
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plexity, and violence of the catastrophe itself. Some catastrophes are 
so-violent and engulfing that they sweep entire communities out of 
existence. Such was the eruption of Vesuvius in 79 A.D. that buried 
Pompeii; such was the outbreak of smallpox that wiped out the 
Mandans in the nineteenth century; and such was the eruption of 
Mount Pelee on Martinique that killed everyone in St. Pierrein May, 
1902. Fortunately, absolute catastrophes of this kind are the ex- 
ception. Usually some part of the community, even though badly 
shaken as at Halifax or Galveston, remains on its feet, fighting back. 
The dislocation and disorganization phase tends, therefore, to pass 
into a third phase, the phase of readjustment and reorganization. 
'The acute danger to life which accompanies cultural collapse 
necessitates the extrication of the dead and the rescue of the in- 
jured. Thisusually begins spontaneously, without organization, andis 
gradually taken over by institutionalized agencies such as firemen, 
policemen, soldiers, Red Cross workers, and the like. For aiding the 
injured, feeding and sheltering the homeless, and for protecting prop- 
erty from fire and theft, every community either has institutionalized 
agencies at hand or is speedily given the benefit of those in nearby 
communities. But for dealing with the disorganization of community 
services caused by disaster no community has any plan or pre-ar- 
ranged organization. At Halifax, not only was it five hours before 
any plan in the rescue work appeared, but it was the following day 
before the hastily-formed citizens’ committee could begin to make 
effective such plans as it had been able to formulate at all. From the 
time of the catastrophe until the emergency plans begin to operate 
is the time of the confusion-delay. 'This is a marked phase of every 
diffused disaster. At Halifax it. lasted at least eighteen hours; at 
Galveston probably ten or twelve. At Bath, on the other hand, 
where the disaster was highly focalized, the confusion-delay was rela- 
tively short. This suggests an important difference between the 


Y» Specific suggestions have, however, been made for meeting at least one type of 
disaster, namely, earthquakes. Cf. Arthur Pound, “Meeting the Earthquake Halfway 
and Conquering the Earthquake Crisis,” Independent, Vol. CXV, July 18-25, 1925. 
Professor Himes has suggested that every mayor before being allowed to take office 
should be required to think out his course of action in disaster and equip the responsible 
decision-makers of the community with copies of his plan. Each type of disaster would 
probably require a different plan. 
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diffused and the focalized disaster: in diffused disaster the co- 
ordination of community life is one of the vital cultural elements. 
disrupted; in focalized disaster community co-ordination remains 
relatively unaffected, and the main problem, aside from rescue, is to 
concentrate on the point of breakdown. Thus, at Halifax the sur- 
vivors nearly starved before the relief trains could fight their way > 
through the blizzard, while at Bath the community structure was so 
little affected that the village housewives were able to serve coffee 
and sandwiches to the rescue-workers at noon. ; 

In all types of disaster it is possible to discern three levels on 
which readjustments proceed: (a) the level of individual readjust- 
ment; (b) the level of interactive readjustment; and (c) the level of 
cultural readjustment. 

a) Individual readjustment.—Obviously each individual must re- 
adjust as best he can to the changed environment. He must define 
the change and redirect his life accordingly. Prince has pointed out 
how greatly individuals differ in their reactions: the “stun” effect, 
the hallucinations, the hysteria, and all the rest. 

b) Interactive readjustment.—But the individual is not alone in the 
disaster situation. Inevitably he must take account of other people, 
and this leads to a certain amount of interaction—exchange of ex- 
perience, mutual aid, and the like. Now under normal conditions 
society lays down the patterns along which interaction proceeds: 
We live in closer relationships with some people than with others, 
and for certain situations there are certain social rituals of speech 
and action. Disaster disrupts this pattern of normal relationships 
and normal situations. We find ourselves associating with impossi- 
ble people in impossible situations. We may have no shelter, no 
clothing, no food; nothing is the same. Hence a readjustment in 
interactive behavior is inevitable. New patterns appear, persist a 
few hours or days, and pass away with the return of normal condi- , 
tions. Interactive readjustments are inevitable. 

c) Cultural readjustment.—Seldom, however, can the readjustive 
process stop here. It is not enough for individuals to change their 
behavior individually and to change the patterns of interplay be- - 
tween them; usually, since the essence of disaster is cultural collapse, 
there must be some readjustment of the cultural environment as 
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well. Thus, at Halifax, after the disaster, women conductors ap- 
peared on the street cars; a new attitude existed toward Sabbath 
observance; bungalows replaced the old square houses; a new public 
health program was developed; the schools adopted a more socialized 
point of view; community team work increased; and so on. At Gal- 
veston the new sea-wall and the commission form of government 
were two outstanding cultural gains from the disaster. The Ohio 
floods led to an extensive program of flood-control. The “Titanic” 
disaster led to increased emphasis on bulkhead construction. And so 
it goes. Every disaster tends to set up individual, interactive, and 
eventually cultural readjustments. 

So much, then, for the sequence-pattern of disaster. In every 
limited, or non-absolute disaster, the prodromal period is followed by 
(x) a precipitating event; (2) a dislocation of adjustment; and (3) a 
series of (a) individual, (b) interactive, and (c) cultural readjust- 
ments, working out eventually to a new level of equilibrium. 


I. THE. SEQUENCE-PATTERN AS A WORKING HYPOTHESIS 


That there is a pattern in cultural changes has been implied if not 
specifically pointed out by practically all theorists of social change, 
at least since Thomas’ discussion of the rôle of crisis." The fact that 
three levels of the readjustive process have not been distinguished is 
of minor importance. There is a certain uniformity in social change 
which has been recognized for a long time. The question is, Can the 
present formulation of this uniformity, namely, the sequence-pattern 
concept, be applied to populational, cultural, and relational changes, 
and if so, what would it mean for statistical and other research prob- 
lems? 

That populational changes follow some such phase-cycle as pre- 
cipitating event—dislocation of adjustment—readjustment seems 
evident from the history of population growth following the indus- 
trial revolution, the depopulation of Hawaii following the coming of 
the white man, the Negro migrations during and after the war, and 
from similar evidence. 

To that type of cultural change with which I am most familiar, 

u William I. Thomas, Sourcebook for Social Origins, Chicago, 1909, p. 16 passim. 


Actually the pattern idea of social change is at least as old as Bagehot’s application of 
Darwinian evolution to society. Cf. Physics and Politics. 
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namely, invention, the same phase-cycle seems applicable. It was 
a request to repair a working model of Newcomen's old pumping 
engine for the University of Glasgow that formed the precipitating 
event which so dislocated James Watt's adjustment to culture that 
he spent years working out a new adjustment, namely, the separate 
condenser engine. This engine itself has in turn set going innumer- 
able cycles of dislocation and readjustment. 

As for relational change, the outbreak of the World War seems 
to have followed the pattern fairly well: first, the various declara- 
tions of war; then, in each case, dislocation of diplomatic, commer- 
cial, intellectual, and other adjustments; finally, readjustments to 
the war situation. 

If we may assume, then, that the sequence-pattern which appears 
in disaster also appears in other types of social change, what follows? 


IV. SOCIAL CHANGE IN THE LIGHT OF THE PATTERN CONCEPT 


The first and perhaps the most important thing that follows is that 
atomistic, episodic views of social change must be revised. Consider 
again such a change as the Halifax disaster. What was it? Was it 
the explosion? Few of us would admit that only the physical ex- 
plosion was social change and that the destruction of the city was 
not. Was it the destruction of the city, then—the collapse of more 
than half a square mile of buildings, the loss of life, the disorganiza- 
tion of the community? Yes, to be sure. But was that all the social 
change in that disaster? Were not the various readjustive processes 
set going by the explosion and by the cultural collapse; the indi- 
vidual, interactive, and cultural readjustments, were not these social 
changes, too? Most of us would agree. In short, isn't it obvious that 
neither the explosion, collapse, and disorganization, nor the read- 
justive changes—no one of these alone—constituted the social 
change which was the Halifax disaster? Social change in disaster is 
' catastrophe, plus cultural collapse, plus peril and perhaps death, 
plus disorganization, plus reorganization—it is no one of these alone, 
but all of them together. In other words, it is not a single event or 
even a single kind of event: i is a series of events, linked one with 
another. This is the first thing that follows from the sequence-pat- 
tern concept: social change is not.an episode, a protrusion, so to 
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speak; it is a series, a cycle of events no one of which is competent to 
represent the whole. 


V. THE SEQUENCE-PATTERN AND STATISTICS 


Another thing that follows is that, if no isolated event is compe- 
tent to represent the cycle of change, selective sampling would seem 
to be indicated rather than random sampling in the collection of 
statistical data. What, for example, are the statistical correlates of 
the precipitating event? Of the dislocation phase? Of the readjust- 
ment phase? Ogburn, Thomas, and others have already been at 
work on these problems, but the material might usefully be reinter- 
preted in the light of some such orienting concept as the sequence- 
pattern.” We need to have the statistical facts which will show how 
the disorganization phase passes into the reorganization phase, and 
how the new level of equilibrium emerges, and we need this not 
merely for cultural changes but for populational and relational 
changes as well. The problem is broader than statistics, however. 


VI. THE SEQUENCE-PATTERN CONCEPT AND RESEARCH 


It would seem to be desirable, for one thing, to determine what 
variations in pattern there are in different types of change. How 
closely, for example, did the introduction of the automobile ap- 
proximate the Halifax explosion as a precipitating event, and in 
what way was it totally different? Both seem to have started things, 
but each seems to have started somewhat different things. In like 
manner the Negro migration to the North during the last fifteen 
years deserves to be studied as a precipitating event or series of 
events in a sequence in which precipitating event, dislocation, and 
readjustment follow one another, but with endless variations under 
different conditions. We have many studies of these and similar 
phenomena, but they are disconnected and add rather to our masses 
of fact rather than to our understanding. The sequence-pattern . 
might function here to throw these findings into clearer perspective. 

Another line of research is suggested by Ogburn's concept of cul- 
turallag. From the point of view of the sequence-pattern, cultural 

7 William F. Ogburn and Dorothy S. Thomas, “The Influence of the Business Cycle 


on Certain Social Conditions," Journal of the American Statistical Association, X VIII 
(1922), 324-40. 
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lag appears as a marked failure of culture traits or complexes to move 
into the readjustive phase promptly after the dislocation of adjust- 
ment.” In this respect cultural lag has some similarity to the con- 
fusion-delay which we found characteristic of diffused disaster. From 
the point of view of the sequence-pattern, both signalize the failure 
of the readjustive processes to function. At once it becomes perti- 
nent to inquire whether there are similar blocking phases in popula- 
tional and relational changes. Does a population group, whose ad- 
justments in numbers or in distribution have been dislocated by 
some precipitating event, experience a period of maladjustment be- 
fore readjustments begin? If so—by analogy we should expect this 
to be the case—how do these periods of populational maladjustment 
compare with cultural lag? Do relational changes have similar peri- 
ods of blockage? What are the factors at work in each case? 

Still another type of research problem suggested is the feasibility 
of studying contemporary change. Up to date practically all our 
studies of social change have been retrospective: we have had broad 
evolutionary studies based largely on contrasts between our own 
culture and the culture of preliterate peoples; we have had statistical 
and ecological studies of successive cross-sections of our own culture, 
or at least of certain chosen indexes of given cross-sections; and we 
have had step-by-step analyses of the genetic development of some 
organization or situation. But we have not had systematic studies of 
social change in process day by day. Possibly such studies are im- 
practicable. But at least the sequence-pattern concept points very 
definitely toward the necessary precondition that will have to be 
met before they can even be considered. 

The sequence-pattern concept tells us that things happen in a 
cycle of linked events. This means that to study contemporary 
changes we must be able to identify initiating events. If some tech- 
nique could be devised for doing this it might be possible to study 
the actual evolution of the dislocational and readjustive processes in 
some selected sequence as they occurred. What we need is some 
technique for identifying those events which, whether or not they 

3 Cultural lag seems more useful in the sense of developmental disharmony as be- 
tween any cultural elements rather than such disharmony between the material cul- 


ture and the adjustive culture, which was the meaning originally given to the term by 
Ogburn. 
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themselves depart from the ordinary, tend to have extraordinary 
consequences for population, for cultural content or distribution, for 
human relations, or for cultural functioning. Now certain events are, 
of course, more or less self-identifying for this purpose. Such are 
natural catastrophes, declarations of war, and the like. Others are 
readily identified as belonging to a class of events which very fre- 
quently produce extraordinary consequences. Here belong discov- 
eries, inventions, original works of art and literature, and so on. 
But beyond that point our existing means of identification break 
down. We face a bewildering mass of apparently ordinary events 
such as deaths, births, administrative decisions, crimes, concerts, 
public speeches, and the like, whose importance as precipitating or 
initiating events no one can evaluate at the moment. Now the ques- 
tion is, Can we devise techniques by which we can improve on guess- 
work and intuition in identifying the dislocative events among the 
mass of commonplaces before the dislocations actually appear? What 
are the conditions that determine that one event shall be dislocative 
and another not? What must we know of the prodromal conditions 
to predict at all? 

Has not the inutility of history for purposes of prediction issued 
from the very difficulty that we are here facing? Until events are 
seen to be linked in necessary objective sequences and until some 
technique has been devised for identifying the beginnings of those 
sequences, libraries of historical data are of no predictive value. 
Philosophers of history from Hegel to Spengler have been busy pre- 
dicting on the basis of so-called necessary sequences, but their se- 
quences have grown out of philosophical speculations, not out of 
verifiable observations of empirical data. To predict the fate of civ- 
ilization five centuries hence may be intellectually thrilling, but the 
scientifically useful thing would seem to be the discovery of the 
sequence-patterns followed by events in small local groups here and 
now. When we have devised a technique for identifying the initiat- 
ing events in a village it will be time enough to discuss the future of 
civilization. In the development of techniques of prediction the se- 
quence-pattern concept should be useful. At least it suggests inter- 
esting research problems for those interested in populational, cul- 
tural, relational, and catastrophic changes. 


RESIDENTIAL PROPINQUITY AS A FACTOR 
IN MARRIAGE SELECTION 


JAMES H. S. BOSSARD 
University of Pennsylvania 


ABSTRACT 

Five thousand consecutive marriage licenses, in which one or both applicants were 
residents of Philadelphia, were tabulated according to distance between the residences 
of the couples. One-third of all the couples lived within five or less blocks of each other, 
and the percentage of marriages decreased steadily and markedly as the distance 
between residences of the contracting parties increased. The extent to which the róle 
of residential propinquity is confined to social areas in which specific attributes or com- 
binations of attributes are concentrated will be considered in the series of projects of 
which this was the initial step. 

To what extent do persons living today in our metropolitan cen- 
ters of population find their matrimonial mates within the immediate 
neighborhood of their homes? In view of all that has been written 
recently about the passing of the neighborhood in the larger cities, 
together with the widening of the social horizon of the city dweller, 
is mere proximity in point of space a factor in marriage? To what 
extent do the constant and repeated contacts of the neighborhood, 
in the drug stores, the shopping places, the churches, the street 
corners, etc., lead to more romantic relationships? To what extent, 
in other words, is residential propinquity a selective factor in mar- 
riage? 

The general importance of such selective factors in marriage as 
race, language, wealth, religion, and cultural status has long been 
recognized. Specific studies of the róle of occupational propinquity 
and of race have been made in recent years.‘ So far as the writer 
knows, no study of the róle of residential propinquity in a large 
modern city has been made. 

In this study, a total of 5,000 consecutive marriage licenses in 
which one or both applicants were residents of Philadelphia were 
tabulated for distances, in terms of city blocks between the resi- 
dences of the couples applying for licenses to wed. Most of the data 

1 Donald M. Marvin, Occupational Proximity as a Factor in Marriage Selection. 


University of Pennsylvania Thesis, 1918. See also, J. Draschler, Democracy and As- 
similation. (New York: Macmillan, 1920). 
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were gathered from the License Bureau in Philadelphia County. 
However, since many Philadelphians go to nearby towns, such as 
Media, Pa., Norristown, Pa., Elkton, Md., West Chester, Pa., and 
Chesterton, Md., to secure their licenses, these also were included. 
The study began with the license applications of January 2, 1931, 
and continued during the first five months of the year? 

-The information gathered in each case was simple, consisting 
merely of the addresses of the residences declared by both parties 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF FrvE THOUSAND MARRIAGES BY RESIDENTIAL 
PROPINQUITY BEFORE MARRIAGE 





Number of Blocks Apart Number of Cases Per Cent 
Same address..............0ee scene 632 12.64 
Same block but not same address. .... 227 4.54 
One to two blocks. ...........4..00. 304 6.08 
Two to three blocks................. 210 ' 4.20 
Three to four blocks. . — 155 3.10 
Four to five blocks................, xi ISI 3.02 
Five to six blocks... .......... seus. 119 2.38 
Six to seven blocks.................. gI 1.82 
Seven to eight blocks................ ' ĝo 1.60 
Eight to nine blocks................. 68 1.36 
Nine to ten blocks............... E 79 1.58 
Ten to fifteen blocks................ 284 5.68 
Fifteen to twenty blocks............. 197 3.94 
More than twenty blocks.......... "- I513 30.26 
One in city; one out................, 890 17.80 





as that occupied at the time of the application for the license. The: 
street distance between the residences was then measured on a map 
of the city of Philadelphia and tabulated in terms of city blocks. 
‘In each but one type of case, the distance was measured from front 
door to front door. The one exception was in those few cases where 
the rear of the two dwellings involved faced each other within the 
same block. Such cases were tabulated as being less than à block 
apart. 

The block utilized as a unit of measure is one as determined by the 
intersection of main streets, not alleys or halfway streets. For pur- 
poses of this study, a main street is one by which the numbering of 


2 In assembling and tabulating the data, the writer had the able assistance of Miss 
Ann B. Flynn and Mr. T. E. Fitzgerald. j f 
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the houses changes in hundreds, as from 800 to goo, or 3300 to 3400. 
The length of such blocks is not constant in the street plan of 
Philadelphia. 

Table I shows the distribution of 5,000 marriages by numbers of 
blocks separating the residences of the contracting parties before 
marriage, with percentages. 

Table IT shows the distribution, cumulatively, both by totals and 
percentages. 

TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION, CUMULATIVELY OF FivE THOUSAND MARRIAGES 
BY RESIDENTIAL PROPINQUITY BEFORE MARRIAGE 

















Number of Blocks Apart Number of Cases Per Cent 
Same address... 0.0.02... cee eee eee 632 12.64 
Within one block or less............. 859 17.18 
Within two blocks or less............ 1163 23.26 
Within three blocks or less........... 1373 27.46 
Within four blocks or less............ 1528 30.56 
Within five blocks or less............ 1679 33.5 
Within six blocks or less............. 1798 35.96 
Within seven blocks or less........... 1889 37.78 
Within eight blocks or less........... 1968 39.38 
Within nine blocks or less............ 2037 40.74 
Within ten blocks or less............ 2116 42.32 
Within fifteen blocks or less.......... 2400 48.00 
Within twenty blocks or less. ........ 2597 51.04 


It was not possible in the present study to determine the number 
of cases among the 5,000 included in which the parties to the 
marriage, living some considerable distance apart at the time of the 
application for the license, formerly lived nearer to each other. 
On the basis of what is known about the mobility of city dwellers, 
there is reason to think that the number is considerable. 

From the preceding tables, the following facts appear: 

1. In 632 or 12.64 per cent of the total number of marriages, or 
one in every eight, the applicants were living at the same address 
at the time the application was made. 

2. Adding those cases in which the applicants resided within a 
block of each other, but not at the same address, it will be seen 
that 17.18 per cent, or one in every six, lived less than a block from 
each other. 
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3. Approximately one out of four, or 23.26 per cent, lived within 
two blocks or less, of each other. 

4. A third of all the couples, 33.58 per cent, lived within five or 
less blocks of each other. 

5. In but 890 of the 5,000 cases, or 17.8 per cent, one of the 
contracting parties resided out of the city at the time of the applica- 
tion. Again, itis not known in how many of these cases both persons 
formerly resided in Philadelphia. 

6. The percentage of marriages decreases steadily and markedly 
as the distance between the residences of the contracting parties 
increases. 

The present study shows a large proportion of marriages between 
persons living very near to each other. Outstanding, too, is the 
marked decline in the percentage of marriages as the distances 
between the contracting parties increase. This decline is even more 
striking in view of the fact that the area included in each successive 
circumscribing belt becomes larger and hence, under normal cir- 
cumstances, includes, other factors being equal, a larger number of 
marriageable persons. 

While it is impossible, on the basis of the present data, to isolate 
the importance of proximity of residence from other selective fac- 
tors such as similarity of economic status, race, occupational pro- 
pinquity, cultural similarities, etc., all of which may be operative in 
a given neighborhood or community, it would seem not unreason- 
able to conclude that residential propinquity, per se, is an important 
part of the story of marriage selection. Cupid may have wings, but 
apparently they are not adapted for long flights. 

Certain sociologists have identified in recent years the processes 
of selective distribution that are going on in our changing American 
cities? As a result, it is pointed out how there come into existence 
so-called natural social areas, with certain similarities of culture 
within these areas. 

3 Cf. Robert E. Park and E. W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology 
(University of Chicago Press, 1921) pp. 507-8, 559; R. D. McKenzie, “The Ecological 
Approach to the Study of the Human Community," American Journal of Sociology, 
(November, 1924, pp. 287-301); R. E. Park, E. W. Burgess, R. D. McKenzie, The City 


(University of Chicago Press, 1925); R. Mukerjee, Regional Sociology (New York: 
Century Co., 1926); Nels Anderson, and E. C. Lindeman, Urban Sociology (New York: 
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Dr. W. W. Weaver,‘ in an attempt to discover such natural social 
areas in West Philadelphia, failed to find any generalized scheme 
inherent in the data for dividing West Philadelphia into such areas. 
He writes: 

The evidence gained from this study can only be interpreted to mean that 
such areas have not been revealed, and the likelihood of their ever being dis- 
covered is measurably reduced. 

On the other hand it is not to be supposed that the districting of the territory 
studied for purposes of research is to be considered fruitless. On the contrary, 
a number of criteria have been applied on the basis of which a useful delineation 
of territorial units may be undertaken. Furthermore, there appear to be certain 
cases of fairly close correspondence between the frequency with which combina- 
tions of specific traits appear in a given locality. But there are few cases in 
which distinct boundaries may be found between data of markedly contrasting 
attributes. The study of the distribution of specific traits of the data suggests 
rather the futility of attempting to locate such boundaries, and the necessity 
for a more or less arbitrary sub-division of the region by inspections 


On the other hand, he finds the concept of the gradient, as worked 
out by Professor Burgess, much more useful for describing the dis- 
tribution of attributes in a region. 

It is interesting to speculate upon the relationship between the 
existence of such social areas, whatever their nature and bases of 
identification may be, and the data on residential propinquity which 
have been presented. To what extent is the róle of residential pro- 
pinquity confined to social areas in which specific attributes or 
combinations of attributes are concentrated? To what extent does 
residential propinquity disregard the lines of such areas? To what 
extent is propinquity of residence, especially in terms of one or two 
city blocks, an index, even if somewhat roughly, of cultural similari- 
ties in the backgrounds of the contracting parties? These are ques- 
tions which would seem pertinent, and toward which it is planned to 
direct future researches, at least so far as Philadelphia is concerned. 

Another striking aspect of the study is the fact that, in the case 


A. B. Knopf, 1928); Vivien Palmer, Field Studies in Sociology (University of Chicago 
Press, 1929); H. W. Zorbaugh, The Gold Coast and the Slum (University of Chicago 
Press, 1929); C. R. Shaw, Delinguency Areas (University of Chicago Press, 1929); 
W. W. Weaver, West Philadelphia: A Study of Natural Social Areas (Philadelphia, 
1931). 

4 Ibid. 5 Ibid., p. 162. 
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of 632 couples, or 12.64 per cent (one out of eight), both parties to 
the application gave the same address, indicating that they were 
living at the same place prior to their marriage. An incomplete check 
of these addresses was made, and this showed that, while a few of 
these were apartment houses and large dwellings used as rooming 
houses, most of the residences indicated were private homes. 

The ages of these couples were tabulated and compared with the 
results of another study now in process of completion and covering 
all of the marriages of the same period. This shows that the group 
under consideration is somewhat older than the general run of mar- 
riages of Philadelphians consummated during the same period. 

It was found that 78 of the 632 women in these marriages, where 
both parties gave the same address, were between 18 and 25 years 
of age, inclusive, and 77 of the 632 men were between 21 and 28, 
inclusive. This is a percentage of 12. Of all of the marriages for 
which license applications were made during the first six months in 
1931, in which one or both applicants were Philadelphians, 68 per 
cent of the women were between 18 and 25 years, inclusive, and 63 
per cent of the men were between 21 and 28, inclusive. 

The present study is a rather simple and inadequate beginning of 
what it is hoped may be a more satisfactory series of projects. The 
racial factor in relation to propinquity needs to be investigated. It 
is planned to make future studies, along the lines already indicated, 
as well as a comparison of the findings of 1931 with those of one and 
two decades ago. The present paper is a report of an initial step in a 
series of contemplated research undertakings. 


BIRTH CONTROL AND THE SEX-RATIO AT BIRTH . 


SANFORD WINSTON 
North Carolina State College 


ABSTRACT 


A previous study of a socially select group showed a sex-ratio at birth which was 
significantly higher than the average. This was traced to social factors which operated 
so as to produce a decrease in the pre-natal deaths and, consequently, an increase in 
the ratio of males born alive to females born alive. The analysis of the original data 
from this group of 5,466 completed families gave rise to a hypothesis that the possibility 
of birth control might operate in the same direction. The sex-ratios of families of 
various sizes are mathematically compared with the sex ratios of the last children of 
these families. After taking the biological elements into account, the conclusion is 
reached that, in addition to favorable social factors, an added factor is that of birth 
control, which operates in connection with the greater satisfaction with male births 
than with female births. 


In a previous study, the conclusion was reached that under more 
favorable social conditions, the sex-ratio at birth (the number of 
male births per 100 female births) would show a tendency to result in 
a higher ratio of males to females than is at present the case. Educa- 
tionally, economically, and socially “higher” classes were shown to 
have higher proportions of males at birth than less favorably situ- 
ated families. 

During the course of the investigation, the question arose as to 
whether, with the widespread utilization of some form of birth 
control among the more favorably situated classes, a possible greater 
desire for male than for female offspring might not be an element of 
importance, in addition to the factors studied. Influencing this query 
are the rather commonly accepted statements that men desire at 
least one male heir, and also the less often heard statement that 
women desire a male child. In connection with these points is the 
fact that males in a social milieu such as exists at the present day 
have a better chance of achieving “success” than do females. It 
would appear that with the majority of individuals of each sex the 
desire for male children is somewhat greater than for female children. 
Discussion with other sociologists lends verbal corroboration of this 

1 “The Influence of Social Factors upon the Sex-Ratio at Birth,” American Journal 


of Sociology, XXXVII (1931), 1~21. See further “Some Factors Related to Differential 
Sex-Ratios at Birth,” Human Biology, May, 1932. 
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hypothesis. Interrogation of educated married women elicits ex- 
pression of the same general attitude. There seems to be a general 
desire on the part of women for a son to take the place of the father 
under various circumstances either during or after the lifetime of 
the older man. Nor is this altogether a case of substitution in the 
Freudian sense. The psychological desire of a substitute “prop” 
to lean upon in times of stress is apparent. The wish for a son is ap- 
parently set in human thought today, as traditionally it has been 
recorded in the past. 

The next step in the investigation was to test the attitudes of 
individuals—in so far as attitudes can be partially revealed, at 
least, by speech reactions. A group of fifty-five upper classmen 
anonymously recorded their desire for marriage, children, and num- 
ber of children. Finally they were asked how many boys and how 
many girls they would desire, were choice possible. 

Of the fifty-five men in the group, all but three looked forward 
to marrying some day;? while of the fifty-two, fifty-one wanted chil- 
dren. All but eleven desired either two or three children. In total, 
eighty-six boys as compared with fifty-two girls were desired, under 
the conditions stated, which amounted to a 65 per cent greater 
demand for males than for females. These results are not to be re- 
garded too literally but merely as a further testing of a hypothesis 
of which the group responding had no knowledge whatsoever. At 
least the greater desire for male offspring was sufficiently well sub- 
stantiated to warrant a more objective investigation of the matter. 

Granted that there is possibly a greater demand for male than for 
female children, and granted that birth control is practiced among 
the “upper” classes to a certain extent, this does not imply that con- 
trol of sex at birth is merely a matter of desire. 

No direct determination of sex at birth by merely "wishing" is 
to be inferred. On the other hand, the hypothesis is set forth that 
among the upper classes, the sex ratio at birth, for sufficiently large 
groups, is indirectly affected through this very wishing. The basis of 
support for such an apparently extreme statement is as follows. 

? See Stuart A. Rice and Malcolm M. Willey, “College Men and the Birth Rate,” 


Journal of Heredity, XVII (1926), 11-12, for the technique which served as a basis for 
securing these reactions. 
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Comparison of family size today with family size of former years, 
plus the general agreement among medical practitioners that birth 
control is the most important direct factor in this reduction of family 
size, leads to the conclusion that after one, two, or three children, 
the majority of upper-class families utilize various means of birth 
control to prevent the occurrence of additional offspring. Where the 
first offspring is a girl, there is likely to be at least a slightly greater 
desire for a second offspring in order to have one boy in the family 
than if the first child is a boy. In general, in small families of one, 
two, or three children, if the hypothesis is correct, the chances of 
the family ceasing to grow in numbers would be greater where the 
desire for at least one male child is satisfied. 

The reasoning appears logical, but somewhat dangerous. The 
obvious means of testing the general hypothesis is through the 
utilization of a socially select group of completed families. The group 
of 5,466 completed families utilized in the previous study? meets the 
requirement of a sufficiently large socially select group. These data 
were obtained from genealogical records published in the Abridged 
Compendium of American Genealogy. 

The data indicate that these families form an educationally, 
socially, and economically superior group as compared with the 
average population. Of the more than 8,600 present-generation 
families listed, 5,466 families were considered as completed families. 
Where the mother was forty-five years of age or had been childless 
for at least nine years, the assumption was that there would be no 
additional children. Families broken by divorce or death of the 
husband or wife were regarded as complete. The margin of error is 
so small as to be considered statistically negligible. 

There were 8,329 males and 7,434 females born alive in these 
5,466 families. This gives a sex-ratio at birth of 112.0, as compared 
with a sex-ratio at birth of from 105 to 106 for the American popula- 
tion as a whole. As was stated in the previous study, social condi- 
tions were largely held responsible for this interesting difference. 
The next step was to obtain the sex-ratio of the Zast child in these 
5,406 families. There were 2,952 males and 2,514 females who were 

3 Op. cit. 

5 F. A. Virkus (editor), Volumes I, IT, and III (Chicago, 1925, 1926, 1928). 
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the last children, giving the decidedly high sex-ratio at birth of 117.4. 
The data seem to confirm the hypothesis that the last child is more 
likely to be a male than a female. 

Undoubtedly, an important proportion of families might be 
considered biologically completed without any human interference. 
If it could be shown that the vast majority of last children are born 
to comparatively younger mothers, however, the argument would 
largely lose its force. Of those mothers whose age was determinable, 
over 96 per cent were under forty-five years of age. The modal 
group was the comparatively young age of 34, i.e., the modal age at 
which the last child of completed families was born. 

It has previously been shown that socially advantageous condi- 
tions apparently result in a sex-ratio higher than the average. The 
question then arises as to how one may test the hypothesis that 
desire for a male child operates still further in determining the sex- 
ratio of the offspring of socially superior families. Comparison of 
the sex-ratio of last children of completed families with the sex-ratio 
(a) for all children of incomplete families and (5) for all children of 
completed families, omitting the last child, offers a quantitative 
method of approach to this problem. 

There were 677 families who were regarded as incomplete. The 
offspring of these families included 889 males and 817 females, giving 
a sex-ratio of 108.8. This compares with a sex-ratio of 109.3 ob- 
tained from the completed families, eliminating the last child. The 
probable error of the difference between these two last ratios shows 
this slight difference to be due to chance, and so one may state that 
a sex-ratio of slightly over 109 may be accounted for largely by 
favorable social conditions; whereas the rise to a sex-ratio of 112.0 
for all children of completed families, so far as the present group is 
concerned, is imputed as due not only to better social conditions but 
also to a sufficient amount of birth control plus a sufficiently greater 
desire for male children. The ratios cited, however, must be thought 
of as indicating comparative rather than actual mathematical differ- 
ences. Intervening biological factors are such that a more positive 
statement would not be valid. 
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The ratios for these socially superior families may be presented 
in summary form as follows: 


Sex-ratio for all American families...............0.2 0 eee ee ee eee ee 105-6 
Sex-ratio for incomplete families.................0 ccc cece eee rreo 108.8 
Sex-ratio for completed families, eliminating the last child.......... 109.3 
Sex-ratio for completed families, including the last child............ 112.0 
Sex-ratio considering only last children, for completed families. ..... 117.4 


The next step is the analysis of the sex-ratios for completed fami- 
lies according to the number of children per family. Table I makes 
possible a comparison, by size of family, between the sex-ratios for 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON oF Sex-Ratios, BY SIZE or FAMILY, or (a) 
TOTAL COMPLETED FAMILIES WITH (D) THE 
Last CHILDREN or SUCH FAMILIES 


Sex-RaTios 
NuMBER OF CHILDREN| NUMBER OF 





IN FAMILY munss | | — .— 
All Children Last Child 
Iolnssspx LUE e us 1,166 I17.I II7.I 
2 o er aea 1,463 I2I.3 133.1 
Bex scene od eae 1,223 112.8 115.9 
deed cia peek bee 820 110.3 105.5 
5 ormore........ 794 106.2 107.6 


all children in each group. and the sex-ratios for the last children in 
each group. The small number of large families required the classi- 
fication of five or more children as the largest group. 

In the one-child family, the last child is the only child, the sex- 
ratio being of course the same. The one-child family can be attacked 
in another manner, and will be further analyzed below. The two- 
child family, the one occurring most frequently in the group studied, 
shows an importantly higher sex-ratio for last children as compared 
with the total children for the 1,463 two-child families involved. The 
three-child family shows a somewhat higher last-child sex-ratio than 
the total-children sex-ratio, while the larger families bave last-child 
sex-ratios not much above the normal sex-ratio for society as a whole. 

The sex-ratios for last children are capable of further analysis. 
The sex-ratio of the only, and hence the last, child is the same, 117.1. 
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This may be compared with a ratio of 112.4 for all first parities.5 
Eliminating the one-child families, the sex-ratio for first parities is 
irir.2, to be compared with the sex-ratio of 117.1 for one-child 
families. It is maintained that the difference is largely ascribable to 
greater satisfaction with a single male offspring than a single female 
offspring, resulting in a greater percentage of one-child families re- 
fraining from being increased when the only child is a male. 

This leads logically, therefore, to an analysis of two-child families. 
The sex-ratio for all children in two-child families is 121.3, a high 
ratio. The sex-ratio for the second child in completed two-child 
families is 133.1, which is decidedly high. The ratio of 121.3 for all 
children in two-child families is influenced by the proportions of 
males and females who are last children. Hence the ratio for the 
remaining children (the first children) in the two-child families was 
computed. The 769 first-born males and 694 first-born females give 
a sex-ratio of 110.8. The significance of this “normal” ratio is added 
to when one notes that the sex-ratio of first parities was found to be 
111.2. Another check on the 110.8 ratio remains. The ratio for all 
remaining second parities (that is, excluding the second parities of 
two-child families) was calculated. There are 1,490 males and 1,345 
females in this category, with a resulting sex-ratio of 110.8, the same 
ratio as exists for first parities of the two-child families. The identity 
of the ratios is the result of chance; yet the result would seem to bear 
out the general thesis. There is no determinable biological reason 
why the sex-ratio for the second children in completed two-child 
families should show such a significantly higher proportion of males 
than does the sex-ratio of second children in the remaining families 
of the group studied. Particularly is this true since the latter sex- 
ratio is equaled by the sex-ratio for the first children in the two-child 
families. Is it not reasonable to ascribe this to a sufficiently greater 
demand for male children plus a sufficient amount of birth control? 

As the query is stated, a means of analyzing this point presents 
itself. The constituent parts of the completed two-child families 
were tabulated and are presented in Table II. Similar data for 
larger families are not presented as with the increase in size of family 
the factors under consideration lose their potency. 


5 The “parity” is the technical term ranking children in the order of birth, i.e., the 
first child is the first parity, the second child is the second parity, etc. 
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Almost 5o per cent more completed two-child families have two 
sons as compared with two daughters. A certain amount of this is 
undoubtedly due to chance or possibly inherent factors, but it is be- 
lieved that more families are "stopped" by having two sons than by 
having two daughters, quite apart from inherent or chance factors. 

Turning to the two-child families containing one male and one 
female offspring, one notes the important fact that in 412 families 
the latter child is a son, as compared with the 340 families in which 
the latter child is a daughter. These data appear therefore as an 
important corroborating link in the chain of evidence presented to 


TABLE II 


ANALYSIS OF Two-CHILD FAuILIES* 





Order of Children Number of 
2 sons; o daughters.............-..... 423 
2 daughters; o sons.............. suse. 283 
1 son; 1 daughter—son last............ 412 
1 son; 1 daughter—daughter last....... 340 


dt Five families consisting of male and female twins were dis- 
carded. 


support the general thesis. The prevalence of the desire for male off- 
spring on the part of socially superior parents, together with their 
knowledge of methods of birth control, appears to be significant in 
relation to the high sex-ratio at birth of this selected group. 

So far as the present data are concerned, the general point has 
apparently been substantiated. To limit the greater desire for male 
offspring to the group investigated is scarcely tenable. As knowledge 
of birth control becomes more widely disseminated, it is to be ex- 
pected that this desire will tend to have some measurable.effect 
upon the ratio of males produced by the general population. 


Nore.—Grateful acknowledgment is due to the following medical specialists 
for technical information with regard to biological aspects outside the province 
of the layman: Dr. Hubert A. Royster, Raleigh, North Carolina; Dr. Robert 
L. Dickinson, secretary, National Committee on Maternal Health, New York 
City; and Dr. Samuel R. Meaker, chairman on sterility, National Committee 
on Maternal Health, Boston. 
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ABSTRACT 

Among the parental conditions having significance for the delinquent behavior of 
252 girls committed to the Wisconsin Industrial School, socio-economic status is one. 
Ninety-five per cent of the girls came from manual worker homes, and, according to the 
investigator’s estimate, in 71.4 per cent of 220 cases socio-economic conditions were 
distinctly unfavorable. The family group tended to be considerably larger than families 
in general. About two-thirds of the homes were broken and in 42.2 per cent of these 
there was a step-parent or foster parent. Social defective tendencies appeared 443 times 
in 189 families. The most prominent among these were delinquency, alcoholism and 
sex irregularity. Not only were important aspects of the girl’s parental background un- 
favorable in the large majority of instances, but the group averaged far below normal 
in intelligence. The modal 1.Q. class was 66-75. Forty per cent of those with an T.Q. of 
75 and under belonged to the unfavorable background group. 

The background and career of the institutional delinquent child 
has a sociological interest in at least two main respects. There are 
the factors that determine the community to commit him to an insti- 
tution for social treatment, and there is the complex of conditions 
that causes the delinquent behavior itself. 

Among the causal factors, environing parental conditions must re- 
ceive major consideration. If a home is found to depart markedly 
and unfavorably from a recognized set of norms, this fact may be 
regarded as evidence of abnormal upbringing for the child and there- 
fore as a probable factor in his delinquency. 

This paper presents a study of parental conditions from the stand- 
point of their causal influence for 252 girls committed to the Wiscon- 
sin Industrial School over a two-and-one-half-year period.' 

It was found that the general economic and social background 
of these delinquent girls tended to differ from normal community 
conditions and standards in several significant respects. Ninety-five 
per cent of the girls came from homes whose chief wage earner was a 
manual worker as compared with only a little more than half the 

1 Tn another article the writer has treated the question of the circumstances deter- 
mining the commitment to the industrial school of this group of delinquent girls. See 
“Factors in the Commitment of Correctional School Girls in Wisconsin,” American 
Journal of Sociology, September, 1931, pp. 222-30. 
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persons gainfully employed-in the United States? Twenty-nine per 
cent of the mothers assisted in family support (25 per cent worked 
outside the home), whereas available data for the general population 
point to a significantly smaller proportion there A much larger 
number of the girls themselves had been wage earners than is the 
case for girls of the same age groups in Wisconsin. (There was a dis- 
proportion of eleven-to-one for those fifteen years of age and under, 
and more than two-to-one for those sixteen and seventeen years 


TABLE I 


GIRL DELINQUENTS COMMITTED TO THE WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
CLASSIFIED BY AGE AND DIFFERENT POSITIONS HELD AND BY TOTAL 
EMPLOYED AND TOTAL NEVER EMPLOYED BEFORE COMMITMENT 




















TOLL Never DAE. DIFFERENT Postrioys* 
AGE TOTAL |——————————|——————— ag 

Num- | P Num- | P Not 

ber | Cent | ber | Cent | DS: | TT. | Mig. | Agr. | Gy 
All ages... | 252 113. | 44.8 | 139 | 55.2 | 114 I4 27 | 3 I 
Ili vus us I I 0-4 oc ces | eee cet ete e eem sees Vedran ers 
Zoper 5 5 2:20: EEA TEA EPEE ESEA ESER EEEE EE 
I3 ses I2 IO 4.0 2 o.8 DO ia at lote eren mato eere 
TA rne 42 go |1ir.9| i2 |. 4.8] Ir I eerepseveni see 
ISU canes. 67 38 [15.1] 29 | 11.5} 25 3 I 2 xs 
I0. renes 58 I5 5.9| 43 | 17.1} 37 I TO: ines. I 
s ens 67 I4 5.5| 53 | 21.0] 39 9 16 TE latest 








* Abbreviations refer to domestic and personal service, trade and transportation, manufacturing, agri- 
culture, and not classified. 


old.)* Table I gives the numbers gainfully occupied and different 
positions held according to age at commitment. 

Further evidence of the situation suggested by these occupational 
data is to be found in the general picture of family socio-economic 
environment obtained from the investigator’s estimate of each case 
according to selected criteria. The estimate was made for 220 of the 
homes, classifying them, according to conditions, "favorable" and 


2 Ibid., Table III. Occupations of parents of girl delinquents classified by Barr 
rating-scale groups. 

3 The Census gives two classes, “married women" and “single, widowed and di- 
vorced,” so there is no figure exactly corresponding to the one cited above. In Wiscon- 
sin, however, only 4.3 per cent of the married group in the population at large were 
gainfully employed and only 20.8 per cent of all women. (14th Census, United States, 
1920, Vol. IV, Occupations, Ch. VI, Table 17.) 


4 Lumpkin, K., of. cit., p. 227. 
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“unfavorable” from the standpoint of child welfare. The “favor- 
able” homes were those whose income had been fairly regular and 
sufficient for family needs, usually the homes of skilled manual work- 
ers, Independent farmers, storekeepers or clerical and professional 
classes, whose dwellings were reported clean and comfortable, and 
who had not received any community financial assistance. The ‘‘un- 
favorable" group of families included those whose incomes were both 
low and irregular, which were often supplemented by the earnings of 
mother or child (here the breadwinner usually performed unskilled 
work) and who lived in a poor and crowded home; also families 
whose income was adversely affected by the presence of an alcoholic 
or delinquent parent, and those who had been receiving financial re- 
lief from community agencies, public and privates 

According to this estimate, 71.4 per cent, or 157 of 220, of the 
homes must be classified as unfavorable. For 32 homes an estimate 
could not be made. 

The bearing of these facts of socio-economic level on delinquent 
behavior is not only the indirect one of a home environment de- 
cidedly unfavorable to child welfare, but in certain respects there is 
a direct one as well. 

There is the outside work of the mother, for example, when the 
lack of supervision which this entails may often prove to be a crucial 
parental condition in delinquency. And there is the gainful employ- 
ment of the girl herself. 

It has more than once been pointed out that juvenile delinquency 
and early wage earning are related, but the question of the nature 
and extent of the relationship has yet to be studied adequately. 

Among these cases examples were occasionally met of a connection 
between the delinquency for which the girl was brought into court 
and her employment, as when she stole clothes from the woman for 
whom she did housework or forged checks in her employer’s name 
or charged goods to her at downtown stores. There are also instances 
of girls who began the practice of automobile rides with strange men 
in their unsupervised hours after the day’s work was done, and who 
finally ended up in court for misconduct. But it so happens that 

5 In 63.9 per cent of the cases there had been contacts with social agencies with a 


total of 595 contacts. Of these contacts, 38 per cent represented assistance from family 
and child welfare societies and from public outdoor relief. 
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most of these girls had also shown some signs of instability before 
going to work at that particular place. One child who stole personal 
belongings and charged goods in her employer's name had a history 
of petty stealing from her early years, as revealed in the records of 
the family society. But nothing really serious had occurred until 
she was placed, without regard to that history, in a virtually un- 
supervised situation at housework for board and lodging. 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF GIRL DELINQUENTS BY NUMBER OF LIVING 
CHILDREN IN THE FAMILY 











No. oF CHILDREN No. or Cases ir. 
Total......... 252 100.0 
Iosstkeeini 16 6.3 
2 ies uie 30 11.9 
Braap nur 35 13.9 
d. eese 29 II.5 
BI eges diis 31 12.3 
Osa) wee ees 46 18.3 
era ree ite 22 8.7 
cuspis rs I$ 5.9 
Qu MUS II 4.4 
TOs his Senn IL 4.4 
XIghzoskRhs oe I 0.4 
I2 1 eebergwme 3 1.2 
S EN eee = suite 
I4tcsortox ene 

TS ti EE 0.4 
Not given..... I 0.4 








Observation of individual cases suggests that the study of the rela- 
tion between delinquency and early wage earning can rarely depend 
merely on a superficial examination of work conditions, but that 
these must be evaluated in the light of facts in the histories of chil- 
dren that seem to make a premature responsibility hazardous. 

The structural make-up of the girls’ homes was much more fre- 
quently abnormal than is true for the general population. 

For one thing, the family group tended to be considerably larger 
than is indicated by approximate figures for families in general. 


6 Because of the Census definition of “family,” the figures on family size are not to 
be taken literally. However, the statement is made that “‘in the case of entire states or 
of large cities there is probably no great difference between the average size of private 
families and the average size of all Census families." The average number of persons in 
a Wisconsin family in 1920 was 4.4. (14th Census, U.S., Vol. II, Population, p. 1265.) 
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There was a mean average of 5.1 children to a family in the Wis- 
consin girl delinquent group, with some families excessively large in 
size. The fact that 53.4 per cent of the parents had five or more 
children is especially noteworthy in view of the status of the 71.4 
per cent of the sample living under unfavorable economic conditions. 

Family relationships and government were further complicated by 
an unusual measure of structural disarrangement. Within the 63.5 
per cent of the cases of homes broken by disorganization and death 
were found an amazing array of substitutes for normal parental care. 
Table III gives these only in bare outline. 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF GIRL DELINQUENTS COMMITTED TO THE 
WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL ACCORDING TO PERSONS 
WITH WHOM LIVING AT TIME oF COMMITMENT 





Persons with Wnuonw Lrvinc No. or Cases DAER DU. 
Total... olere te 100.0 
Both parents............... 36.5 
Mother or father only....... 33.3 
Mother and stepfather 13.5 
Father and stepmother 7.3 
Other relatives............. 6.7 
Foster parents............. 1.9 
Otliet. osuere er ewes o.8 








In only 33.3 per cent of the cases was the girl living with mother 
or father only, and often her one parent was too preoccupied with 
making a living or with caring for a too large family, and occasionally 
was too ignorant or neglectful, to give adequate care. In 30 per cent 
(or 46.2 per cent of broken homes) there had been a step-parent or 
foster parent. Sometimes this undoubtedly represented careful over- 
sight and genuine affection, but by no means always. There were 
striking instances of outspoken antagonism between girls and their 
step-parents, of obvious neglect, of the passing of a child back and 
forth between parents in cases of divorce or separation, or between 
relatives or foster parents in cases of death, and there could be no 
doubt of the effect of this on the child's behavior. There were two 
cases of children living only with a step-parent; there was one in- 
stance where both parents were step-parents. As for the presence of 
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several sets of children, a separate count showed that in 24.4 per 
cent of the broken homes the girl had either step-, half-, or foster 
brothers or sisters. 

The parental situation was made still more complex by a mass of 
traits of health, habit, and personality, which threatened the whole- 
someness of the child’s upbringing. Of the 443 social-defective tend- 
encies in the family background of 189 of these delinquents, the most 
prominent were delinquency records (30.2 per cent), alcoholism (18.5 
per cent), and sex irregularity (12.3 per cent), and two-thirds of all 
the traits noted were concentrated in the broken homes.’ 

In a selected group of 64 cases it was possible to estimate the 
parental conditions of supervision, harmony, and discipline, all of 
them traits of obvious importance in the child’s development. With 
regard to these three categories, the numbers favorable and un- 
favorable, respectively, were, for supervision 19 and 45, for harmony 
26 and 38, for discipline 24 and 4o. A large majority of the girls, 
therefore, came from environments definitely inadequate in respect 
to these parental conditions.’ 


7Lumpkin, of. cit., Table II. 


8 These classifications were arrived at from a set of criteria experimented with along 
“scale” lines but not yet carried to completion as a scale. The items which were orig- 
inally under scale categories have here been roughly adapted to a “favorable” versus 
“unfavorable” classification. Some of the items under the unfavorable category are: 

Supervision: “Neglect” of children (according to reliable informant). Children 
“brought up on streets” (according to reliable informant). One or both parents re- 
ported as feeble-minded or of very low mentality and providing the sole supervision the 
children receive. Stepmother supervising children, with reported friction between one 
or two children and stepmother. Mother or father working out or absent from home, 
with children supervised by older children. 

Harmony: Abuse of children by parents. Violent quarrels. Physical violence, “‘beat- 
ing up” of one parent by another. Constant quarreling in the home. Constant nagging. 
Abusive language between parent and parent, and parent and child. 

Discipline: Little apparent interest in children’s welfare; they “run the streets,” 
Whipping a usual form of punishment. Occasional cruel and severe discipline; "abuse 
of children.” Little affection for children; they receive “rough handling” and are 
“hollered” at. Little evidence of effort to enforce a set of standards of "right and 
wrong." Discipline haphazard and capricious. (Evidence cited.) 

As the illustrations show, homes were only classified as “unfavorable” when condi- 
tions were overtly and strikingly negative. On the side of favorable conditions, in the 
nature of the case, it is difficult to take down such overt characteristics. In some cases 
there was positive and clear evidence of good conditions. But some homes were also 
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- The situation is still further illuminated if we add to this account: 
the number of times the six traits of defective supervision, disliar- 
mony, defective discipline, social agency contacts (as an index to 
economic conditions), social-defective tendencies and broken homes 
appear in the parental background of these 64 girls. In 78.1 per cent 
of the homes, there were four or more of these traits unfavorable to 
child welfare, and only 2 out of the 64 showed none of the 6 traits 
examined. 
TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF GIRL DELINQUENTS COMMITTED TO 
Wisconsin INDUSTRIAL ScHoor By I.Q.* 











LQ. INTERVAL NuMBER pine. 
Total......... 252 100.0 
46-55... 4 1.6 
56-65........ 35 13.9 
66-73........ 89 35.3 
76-85........ 69 27.4 
86-95........ 30 II.9 
96-105....... 2I 8.3 
106-115....... 3 1.2 
II6-I25....... I 0.4 





* The girls were given routine examinations soon after admission to 
the institution. The Stanford-Binet test was used. 


The real significance of parental conditions is best realized in rela- 
tion to the girl’s individual equipment. Given an unfavorable en- 
vironment, how well prepared was she to cope with it? Her I.Q. 
rating may be taken as one indication of this. 

We find these institutional delinquents rating far below normal. 
The modal I.Q. class was 66-75 (Table IV) and one-half of the total 
number had an LQ. of 75 and below. 

From the foregoing account of parental conditions it appears evi- 
dent that the home background of these institutional delinquent 
girls was, in the large majority of instances, unfavorable in certain 
definite respects. Table V summarizes these facts. 

It is clear that not only did unfavorable traits appear in two- 


given the favorable classification when conditions were on the whole only fair. Perhaps 
a more accurate description for those with somewhat negatively fair conditions would be 
‘not unfavorable.” 
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thirds or more of the homes with respect to economic environment, 
social-defective tendencies, and broken homes, but we should note 
that in 71.8 per cent of the cases there were two and three of these 
traits present. 

Moreover, we must view this in the light of the typically low 
I.Q.'s of these girls. While in a count made of the delinquents from 
unfavorable homes, the proportion was found to be not much greater 
among the group with I.Q. 75 and under than among those higher 
on the scale, yet for 4o per cent of the cases girls with such low I.Q.'s 
were living under unfavorable conditions, and thirty-five out of the 


TABLE V 


PARENTAL BACKGROUND OF WISCONSIN Girt DELINQUENTS 
CLASSIFIED AccORDING TO THREE UNFAVORABLE TRAITS 











UNFAVORABLE PARENTAL TRAITS NuMBER dR 
Unfavorable economic environment*. . 156 61.8 
Social-defective tendencies........... 189 75.0 
Broken homes. .........2.-00eee eee 160 63.5 
Homes with two and three traits. .... 181 71.8 





* According to investigator's estimate. Using 220 as a base, it would 
be 71.4 per cent. 


t Of the 252 homes. 


thirty-nine girls with an I.Q. 6 5 and under belonged to the unfavor- 
able background group. 

When we recall that one of the most emphatic needs of the men- 
tally deficient child, if he is to have the chance to develop socialized 
traits, is a wholesome environment and careful habit training, the 
fact that a large number of these delinquent girls had had decidedly 
unfavorable parental conditions takes on impressive proportions. 

From the standpoint, then, of certain community standards and 
recognized norms, the majority of these delinquent girls were found 
to fall short, not only in respect to behavior (i.e., their delinquent 
conduct), but in two crucial ways that strongly condition behavior, 
namely, in their inadequate basic mental equipment and in their 
unfavorable environing parental conditions, and in almost one-half 
of the cases these two sets of circumstances were to be found in con- 
junction. 


THE PEOPLING OF THE PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES OF CANADA’ 


A. S. WHITELEY 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ABSTRACT 


, During the period 1886-1926 a cycle of population growth in the three Prairie 
Provinces of Canada was completed. The population rose from 150,000 to more than 
2,000,000, while from 1901 to 1926 the increase was 1,647,881— 393 per cent. The 
Prairie born constituted the largest single element in the population in 1926 and with 
those from other provinces comprised 62.75 per cent of the total. With respect to 
“origin,” about one-half of those from Central, South, and East Europe and less than 
one-fourth of those from Northwest European stocks were foreign born. The Central 
European stocks have the highest fertility. Immigrants are concentrated between the 
ages of twenty and fifty years and have a disproportionate number of males. The native 
born are concentrated in the lower age groups. Unless industrial development proceeds 
apace there is little likelihood of another cycle of population growth. 


The Prairie Provinces of Canada provide an admirable field for the 
. study of population problems. The major development in the area, 
has taken place within the first two decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The diverse groups which form the population provide ma- 
terial both for the quantitative and qualitative aspects of population 
growth. As the growth in these provinces has been so recent, the 
statistical material available in the census reports is sufficiently com- 
plete to serve as the basis for detailed analyses of the movements. 
Because of the rapid growth of population in the Prairie Provinces, 
the census has been taken at quinquennial periods, and thus it is 
possible to trace changes which might have escaped notice if the 
records were for ten-year periods only. Although reports have been 
published for each of the censuses of the Prairie Provinces, a good 
deal of the comparative material is available in a recent publication 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics? 

The provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta constitute 
the group known as the Prairie Provinces. They form that area 
bounded by the United States on the south, the Canadian Shield 
on the east, and the Rocky Mountains on the west. The 6oth 

1I am indebted to Mr. J. W. Delisle of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for as- 
sistance in the preparation of the charts for this article. 

? Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1926, Ottawa, 1931. 
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parallel is the northern political boundary of the provinces, but, so 
far, settlement has kept far to the south of this latitude. While the 
population to be studied can be defined quite clearly geographically, 
other factors tend to provide a common economic background for 
thearea. Although there are marked differences due to movement of 
people from east to west and, in part, to the nature of the economic 
resources in various sections of the provinces, the production of 
grain still remains the dominant activity throughout the Prairie 
Provinces. Such conditions justify the grouping of data for the three 
provinces, although the method tends to obscure provincial differ- 
ences. The advantages gained from using one series more than com- 
pensate for the loss of provincial features. 
. All that has been attempted in the present study is the presenta- 
tion of some quantitative notes on the growth of population in the 
Prairie Provinces. Little attempt is made to interpret the move- 
ments that have been charted, and only random observations are 
made on the sociological factors in the settlement of the area. The 
study has been confined to the period from 1886 to 1926. The earlier 
date was chosen because large-scale immigration to the area did not 
commence until the completion of the transcontinental railroad in 
1885, and, as will be seen, the movement of people did not assume 
its largest proportions until the first decade of the twentieth century. 
During the forty years under review the population of the three 
provinces rose from 150,000 to more than 2,000,000, while the in- 
crease from 19orz to 1926 was 1,647,881, or more than 393 per cent. 
But striking as is this growth, it appeared from the results of the 
census of 1926 that while large sections of the territory remained 
undeveloped a cycle of growth had already been completed. The 
region which at first seemed to possess limitless possibilities of ex- 
pansion had experienced an outward movement of people. That is, 
the actual increase in population from 1921 to 1926 was consider- 
ably less than the total immigration and natural increase. But, it 
will be recalled, these five years embraced a time of agricultural 
distress, and the conclusion just presented may have to be modified 
when the results of the 1931 census are published. 

Although these preliminary remarks give no justice to the epic of 
the settlement of the West, we must turn our attention to the actual 
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growth of population in the Prairie Provinces. The birthplace of the 
population, as recorded at each census, gives some indication of the 
sources from which the increase has been secured. The data in the 
census reports for the provinces have been grouped under six head- 
ings: (i) persons born in the Prairie Provinces; (2) persons born in 
other provinces of Canada, chiefly Ontario; (3) persons born in other 
British possessions, chiefly the British Isles; (4) persons born in 
Continental Northwest Europe; (5) persons born in Central, South, 
and East Europe; (6) persons born in the United States. The term 
“foreign born” will be used for persons born outside of Canada. 
The growth of the total population and the movement in each 
group are shown in Chart I. 

The eastern provinces of Canada provided a large proportion of 
the early settlers in the Prairie Provinces. The migration was similar 
in many ways to the early movement in the United States from east 
to west, the chief difference being that in the United States the 
barrier between the eastern states and the central region was not as 
formidable as the rugged area to the north of Lake Superior now 
known as the Canadian Shield. The east to west movement of 
Canadians, as will be seen from Chart I, practically ceased during 
the World War, and its revival has not been on a sufficient scale to 
maintain the number recorded in 1916. 

Immigrants from the British Isles form the next group in size, 
but their number has also declined in recent years. The number of 
persons from Continental Northwest Europe has remained about 
the same since r911 and shows only a slight tendency to increase. 
The curve for the immigrants from the United States tends to follow 
a similar path to that for “other Canadians" but with a sharper 
increase in the period 1901-6. Immigration from Central, South, 
and East Europe shows the greatest consistency. The number of 
persons from these countries showed an appreciable increase in 1926. 

The Prairie born formed the largest single element in the popula- 
tion until 1901, when the rising total of foreign born caused a change 
in position. The stimulus given the birth-rate by this large immigra- 
tion led to a rapid increase in the number of Prairie born, and in 
rg21 the positions were again reversed. The bulk of the Prairie 
born, as will be shown later, is still concentrated in the lower age 
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groups, although at each census the native born form a larger pro- 
portion of the adult population. 

Having traced the movement of peoples during the period under 
survey, we can now examine the relative position of each group in 
1926. It has just been mentioned that in 1926 the Prairie born were 
the largest single element of the population. In fact, this group 
formed almost 47 per cent of the total population and, with the 
addition of those born in other provinces, the native Canadians con- 
stituted 62.75 per cent. Immigrants from the British Isles came next 
with 14 per cent, while the total for Northwest Europe, including 
the British Isles, was almost 19 per cent. The settlers from the 
United States formed a considerable part of the population in 1926 
and were only slightly less numerous than immigrants from Central, 
South, and East Europe, the percentage being 9.8 for the Europeans 
and 8.3 for the Americans. Perhaps a clearer picture of the popula- 
tion according to birthplace can be secured from Chart II. 

In the first section of Chart II the relative proportions of Ca- 
nadian and foreign born are shown. As the population born on this 
continent has sprung recently from European stocks, a further 
classification by “origin” is given for those born in Canada and the 
United States. Although the census of the United States does not 
inquire into the origin of second-generation population, the question 
is asked of all persons in Canada, so that it is from this source that 
the constitution of the American group has been secured. Of the 
Canadian born, more than 50 per cent were of British stock in 1926 
and a little more than one-fifth were of Central, South, and East 
European stock. Thus practically 80 per cent of the native Ca- 
nadians were descendants of Northwest Europeans. The major ele- 
ments among the foreign born are presented in the second section of 
this chart. It will be seen that almost all the immigrants from the 
United States in the Prairie Provinces are descended from North- 
west European stocks and only a very small proportion trace their 
ancestry to other peoples. 

It is of some interest to compare the growth of population in the 
Prairie Provinces with the increase in the American territory im- 
mediately to the south. The history of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Montana, in the broader features, has been repeated in 
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the adjacent provinces, and although agriculture, particularly in the 
Dakotas, has tended to become less exploitive, the change is bal- 
anced by a similar movement, on a smaller scale, in the older sections 
of the Prairies. Yet the development in both areas has been so 
recent that it is possible to plot the data within a relatively narrow 
range of time. For this purpose the census figures for the three states 
have been grouped together and are presented in Chart III with 
comparative data for the Canadian provinces. The figures for both 
territories have been plotted as of the same year, although for each 
decennial period the Canadian census was taken a year later and 
there have been no quinquennial censuses for the three states. 

On examining Chart III, it will be found that the period of most 
rapid expansion of population in the American states was from 1870 
to 1890, and thus the rate of growth had decreased a decade before 
the movement commenced in the Prairie Provinces. While the rate 
for the total population had diminished before 19oo, the first decade 
of the twentieth century witnessed a rapid increase for certain 
groups in the Dakotas and Montana, particularly for those born in 
other states of the Union. The population native to each region 
showed an approximate equality in 1920, but the foreign born in 
the Prairie Provinces approached the number of those born in other 
states (but resident in the Dakotas and Montana) while “other 
Canadians" in the Prairie Provinces were about equal to the number 
of foreign born in the states. A number of other interesting observa- 
tions might be made, but they will probably be easily deduced by 
the reader. 


The census of the United States does not distinguish the origin 
of the native population other than by the classifications “native 
born of native, foreign, mixed parentage.” The Canadian census 
however, classifies the population by “origin” irrespective of the 
period of immigration. Thus the French Canadians, whose stock has 
been unaffected by immigration since 1756, are placed in the same 
“origin” category as recent French immigrants. 

The term “origin” as used by the census usually has a combined biological, 


cultural, and geographical significance. In certain cases all three aspects are 
clearly defined; in others, the classification means little more than geographical 
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origin, being distinct from nativity classification mainly in that it includes not 
only immigrants but their descendants. .... With the people from South, 
Eastern, and Central Europe, the “origin’’ classification signifies primarily 
original geographical habitat. .... The male line is used in the census for 
tracing "origin" derivation. In this connection the population falls into two 
main categories: (1) the less assimilable peoples who have maintained their 
racial purity, and (2) those who have intermarried freely for several genera- 
tions. 
CHART IV 


ORIGIN OF THE POPULATION OF THE 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES 1926 


THOUSANDS, 
300 


ENGLISH 

SCOTCH 

IRISH 233,611 
GERMAN 169,147 
UKRAINIAN 150,506 
SCANDINAVIAN — 138,079 
FRENCH 121,86 
RUSSIAN 70,814 


DUTCH 53,986 


CANADIAN-BORN  MEREEEM 


POLISH 51,319 FOREIGN-BORN ZZ 
AUSTRIAN 46,450 
INDIAN 39,444 





The changes that were made in the boundaries of European coun- 
tries following the World War make it difficult to trace either the 
birthplace or origin for many of the immigrant groups in the Prairie 
Provinces. Thus no attempt has been made to give in detail the 
population by ‘‘origin” at each census. But as the “origin” classifica- 
tion includes not only the immigrants but their children, some esti- 
mate should be made of the size of the important groups in 1926. 
While the data for broad racial groups are probably fairly accurate, 
the figures for national groups cannot be vouched for. 

The relative size of the major elements in the population by 
“origin” is shown in Chart IV. Following the method used for the 


3 Origin, Birthplace, Nationality and Language of the Canadian People, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (Ottawa, 1929), p. 13. 
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North American population in Chart II, each group is divided be- 
tween Canadian born and foreign born. If the Northwest European 
stocks are compared with those of Central, South, and East Europe, 
it will be found that about one-half of the latter are foreign born 
while less than one-quarter of the persons of the Northwest Euro- 
pean stock were immigrants. As would be expected, the French 
show the highest proportion of native born for the white race. Of 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY CERTAIN AGE GROUPS 
FOR Major RACIAL ELEMENTS IN THE POPULA- 
TION OF THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES, 1926 


(Total All Ages—roo per Cent) 








Racial Origin Under Five Years] Under Ten Years 
British. ........ n 10.78 22.35 
Scandinavian............. 11.38 23.78 
German... ..... 0. eee eee ee 13.70 27.80 
French «veniens tx o 14.03 27.48 
Dutch. isse ees 14.87 28.39 
Polish... sene ee 12.90 27.54 
AUSETIAD 0's see dace eere 14.15 29.55 
Ukrainian..............s. 14.41 30.67 
RUSSIAD 63 cse oce Tees 14.92 29.88 


the British stocks, the Irish have about 73 per cent Canadian born, 
while Scotland has 68 per cent and England 60 per cent. The Scandi- 
navian stocks have a high proportion of immigrants as only about 
40 per cent of this stock was reported as Canadian born. 


The high fertility of certain immigrant groups has become a 
matter of concern to some students of Canadian population. The 
evidence of this differential fertility is presented in Table I, which 
gives the distribution in the lower-age groups of the main “origin” 
Stocks. The report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics already 
cited suggests that f 
such facts are exceedingly important to the future population structure of 
Canada, as well as to its social and political well-being. The stocks mentioned 
as having the highest percentages under 10 years of age are among the most 
illiterate in the Dominion. They are backward in learning the languages of the 
country and in school attendance. They segregate into colonies, and do not 
intermarry with the basic Canadian stocks. With one or two exceptions, they 
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contribute more than proportionate numbers to our prisons and reformatories. 
Such considerations claim special attention because of the tendency in recent 
years for South, Eastern, and Central European immigrants greatly to out- 
number those from the North Western parts of the continent. 


In the Prairie Provinces about ir per cent of the British are 
under five years of age, as against 14 per cent for the Ukrainian and 
15 per cent for the Russian. The same disparity holds for the popu- 
lation under ten years of age. While the differences appear large 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL POPULATION 
AND POPULATION UNDER FIVE YEARS OF 
AGE, BY ORIGIN, 1926 








Racial Origin Total Population Under Five Years 

British. ors esera iesti 54.27 49.95 
German. eessen 8.18 9.56 
Scandinavian............. 6.68 6.48 
Xrench: 221.6 Rs 5.86 7.01 
Dutch... eec Ross 2.601 3.31 
Ukrainian...............- 7.28 8.94 
Russian eor ree ees 3.43 4.36 
Polish. slick serene 2.48 2.73 
Austrian............ sss. 2.25 2.71 
Othets.- i: siecle ts 6.96 4.95 

Total... as uires 100.00 100.00 





when based on the distribution within each stock, they assume less 
importance when given for the entire population, as is shown by 
Table II. 

The British constitute 54 per cent of the total population but only 
5o per cent of the population under five years of age. The Central 
Europeans, on the other hand, increase their proportions by r or 
2 per cent. But it is readily seen that, even if these stocks maintain 
their differential fertility, a generation or more must pass before any 
marked change is made in the structure of the population. 

The problem of assimilating non-English-speaking immigrants 
has probably been rendered less difficult by the tendency of these 
people to settle in rural communities. The distribution of the popu- 

4 Ibid., p. 213. 
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lation by origin in rural and urban communities is given in Table 
IIT. The marked difference in the distribution of English-speaking 
and other stocks is clearly shown. Between 75 and 8o per cent of 
the latter live in rural communities, compared with 54 per cent for 
the British. The effect of this on the distribution of the total popula- 
tion is shown in Table IV. The British form only 46.5 per cent of 
the rural population but 67 per cent of the urban. The Ukrainians, 
on the other hand, form 4 per cent of the urban population but more 
than 9 per cent of the rural. 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BETWEEN RURAL AND ÜRBAN 
POPULATION FOR Major RACIAL ELEMENTS 
IN PRAIRIE PROVINCES, 1926 





Racial Origin Rural Urban 
British; . 2 e Res 54.44. 45.56 
Erencht sus ee uri pue 72.07 27.93 
German....... eee 75.39 24.61 
Scandinavian............. 77.93 22.07 
Dutch... eee deus 80.23 19.77 
Polish ew iie es 68.95 31.05 
Austrian............sssss 74.88 25.12 
Russian. s voee rios 79.00 21.00 
Ükrainian................ 79.76 20.24 





The age and sex distribution of a population which has been 
recently recruited from immigrant stock necessarily exhibits many 
features which would not be found in a population which was the 
result of natural increase. The immigrant population is concen- 
trated between the ages of twenty and fifty years and tends to have 
a disproportionate number of males. The native-born population, 
being the result of recent births, tends to be concentrated in the 
lower-age groups. These differences in distribution are presented in 
graphic form in Chart V. In order to avoid enlarging the diagram 
unduly, the Prairie born were grouped o-4 and 5-9 years instead of 
0-9 years. 

The excess of males over females in immigrant groups was prob- 
ably less in 1926 than in earlier years as there is a tendency for 
female immigrants to increase in number once the pioneer stage has 
been passed. Among the non-Prairie groups the United States im- 
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migrants show the smallest excess of males. This is probably due to 
the migration of families which characterized, in part, the movement 
from the United States. 

The concentration of native born in the lower age groups has 
long been recognized as a feature of population growth in new coun- 
tries, but it has not received the consideration that it deserves. 
While the Prairie Provinces were being "opened up" the working 
population had to be drawn entirely from sources outside of the 
territory. The influx of immigrants, however, soon led to a rapid 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE TOTAL POPULATION 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO RACIAL ORIGINS AND 
LOCATION IN RURAL AND URBAN AREAS, 1926 








Racial Origin Rural Urban 

British... cerea 46.50 67.09 
German... exe 9.79 5.51 
Scandinavian............. 8.26 4.03 
Brench 55 aor elk 6.71 4.35 
Dutch is siete vee seas aa 3.33 I.41 
Ukrainian.............. s. 9.22 3.98 
lSSjünc ie has oe cabs 4.30 1.97 
Polish: veio coat essed 2.72 2.11 
Austrian... ic ses mes 2.67 I.54 
Others. cooeete yere 6.50 8.01 
"Total. c6 100.00 100.00 


increase in the number of births, which is apparent in the number of 
children. As the Prairie born advance in years, they will tend to 
form a larger and larger proportion of the adult population. Not 
only will this be the case but because of the earlier additions to the 
reproductive section of the population the number of native born 
will tend to be much greater than in an older population of the same 
size. Thus, for a time, there are two expanding streams of new 
workers—namely, immigrants and the descendants of the earlier 
immigrants. In time, of course, as the immigrant population ad- 
vances in years, a larger number of newcomers will be needed to re- 
place those that die or are unable to work, but during the transition 
period there is likely to be a larger supply of workers than the eco- 
nomic system can absorb without difficulty. Later, when the birth- 
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rate falls, due to the decreasing proportion of immigrants in the 
population, the number of native born in the lower age groups will 
decline. In 1926 the group o-4 years was smaller than the group 
5-9 years. Nevertheless, changes in the lower age groups only affect 
the adult population from fifteen to twenty years after they have 
occurred. 

CHART V 


AGEDISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION 
OF THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 
BY BIRTHPLACE 
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The growth of population, in its quantitative aspects, has been 
outlined for the Prairie Provinces during their periods of expansion. 
Whether the tendencies that have been revealed are indicative of 
future growth is a matter of speculation. One would probably not 
be far wrong to hazard that the present system of agriculture is un- 
likely to lead to any rapid expansion of population. But if industrial 
development in the provinces proceeds apace, although so far no 
marked movement has been noted, a new cycle of growth might be 
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engendered. The eastern and western portions of the territory ' 
possess large mineral resources whose development has been re- 
stricted by the costs of transportation. 


ADDENDUM 


This article was written before the preliminary results of the 1931 
Canadian census were published. Although no data are yet available 
to carry on the detailed analysis for the period from 1921 to 1926, 
the following results for the total population in each province and 
for the area may be given. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN THE POPULATION FROM 
Igor TO 1031 





Year Total Manitoba |Saskatchewan| Alberta 
1gor-6....... 92.76 43.29 182.39 153.62 
1906-II...... 64.24 26.17 91.04 102.11 
I9II-1Ó...... 27.86 20.04. 31.56 32.63 
1916-21...... 15.19 10.16 16.93 18.53 
1921—26...... 5.69 4.74 8.35 3.25 
1926-31...... 13.60 9.51 12.25 19.73 


The period from 1921 to 1926 is seen to be the most severe that 
the provinces had experienced in this century. The full effects of the 
present depression are not shown by the latest census figures, and it 
has yet to be discovered if the recent collapse of agricultural prices 
will again retard the growth of population as it did ten years ago. 
With the meager figures that have come to hand, it is possible to 
venture only tentative conclusions on the growth in the three areas 
during the past five years. In Manitoba more than 60 per cent oí the 
increase can be attributed to the growth of one city, Winnipeg. Like- 
wise in Saskatchewan the urban areas have absorbed a large part of 
the increase recorded in that province. The rapid settlement of the 
Peace River district in Alberta, in many ways the opening of a new 
province, accounts for about one-third of the growth of population 
in that province, while the growth of two cities takes another 40 per 
cent of the increase. When detailed figures are available for the 
Prairie Provinces, it will likely be found that urban growth and the 
settlement of new sections will account for the greater part of the 
increase during the period. - l 
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ABSTRACT 


The attempt to apply psychometric tests to the problem of racial differences has been 
unsuccessful not only because there are no pure races but even more because of the 
wide diversities of mental experience found within any one group. The application of 
psychology to the study of culture resolves itself to the study of individuals in terms of 
cultural situations in which individual behavior goes on. From this point of view, the 
study of culture becomes a problem in the study of cultural types. Adapting biological 
terminology to our need, we may call them “variants,” “hybrids,” and “mutants.” The 
* variant" is a group functionary whose task is to dispose of the accumulating cultural 
lags by maintaining some degree of consistency between the philosophy and practices 
prevailing in the group. The “hybrid” is a form of discontinuous variant whose func- 
tion is to adapt borrowed culture forms to the prevailing forms in his own group. The 
“mutant” is a genius-leader who conceives his task to be the change of the fundamental 
pattern of a given culture. Thus do the cultural types, themselves determined by cul- 
ture, explain the several aspects of the problem of culture change. 


I 


The fact that some racial differences are warranted by the prin- 
ciples of Mendelian biology has given rise to the presumption that 
differences exist also from the psychological point of view.' The 
claim that a dark skin corresponds to a dark mind has led to the 
further claim that the differences between the mentally higher and 
the mentally lower types of races cannot be bridged over. The 
doctrine of the inequality of minds, applied to the problem of cul- 
tural differentiation, has led to the assertion that the differences be- 
tween races are "not only physical and mental but moral and 
spiritual as well"; and this has found confirmation in many so-called 
“researches” conducted by social biologists and anthropologists. 

In the middle of the last century Spencer arrived at the conclusion 
that races differ in their sensory, emotional, and intellectual ‘“equip- 
ment." His opinion held undisputed sway for many years. Some 
investigators who followed Spencer’s faulty method naturally ar- 
rived at conclusions similar to Spencer’s. Other investigators were 
led into error by difficulties deriving from their own cultural predica- 
ments. The temptation to form “logical theories" by pressing ob- 

1 Cf. this Journal, XXX VII (September, 1931), 175-90. See also, Krout, “Heredity, 


Environment, and Developmental Process," Psychological Review, XXXVIII (May, 
1931), 187-212. 
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served phenomena into the framework of a priori stages and con- 
tinuities, the shortcomings in point of philological equipment, the 
inadequacy of the conceptual tools of analysis, and the comparative’ 
immaturity of both biology and psychology—so often called to their . 
aid—made the work, even of competent investigators, unreliable 
and of doubtful value. 

Almost all the races have been used as subjects of psychometric 
tests of one sort or another. In 1915 Rivers made a study of the 
Todas? stressing sharpness of sight, chromatic vision, optical il- 
lusions, the four elementary tastes, the sharpness of hearing, the 
acuteness of smell, the discriminative tactile threshold, and the 
threshold of sensibility to pain. He found, however, no essential 
differences between the Todas and his own countrymen, except in 
relation to color-blindness and the sensitivity to pain. The first of 
these he found to be much more prevalent among the Todas, and 
the second to be more pronounced among the English. 

Somewhat different results were obtained recently (1929) in an 
investigation conducted in Jamaica by Davenport and his asso- 
ciates.3 The results are reported to have yielded considerable evi- 
dence of difference as between full-blooded (?) blacks and whites. 
In the tests administered, the first showed superiority in musical 
ability (discrimination of pitch, tone, intensity, and rhythm), in 
simple arithmetic, and in following complicated directions for doing 
things; while the second showed superiority in coping with geo- 
metric figures, in making without pattern a drawing of a man, in the 
reconstruction of a manikin, in the criticism of absurd sentences, and 
in the making of "practical judgments." These, Davenport calls 
"fundamental differences." Their "fundamental" nature may be 
questioned, however, in view of the type of tests employed, the 
previous assumptions—easily inferred—of the investigating group, 
and the cultural and other factors which the study failed to take into 
account.4 i 


2 W, H, R. Rivers, The Todas (New York, 1906). 

3 G. B. Davenport ef al., “Race Crossing in Jamaica,” Scientific Monthly, XXVIII 
(1929), 225-38. 

4 That “previous assumptions” play a vital rôle is beyond question. Tn spite of using 
substantially similar criteria, Chinese investigators, like K. Waugh (“A Comparison 
of Oriental-American Student Intelligence," Psychological Bulletin, XVIII [1921], 
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The work accomplished by the Cambridge expedition to the 
Torres Straits,5 at the St. Louis exposition, in New Guinea, and in, 
parts of India, and the writings of Faris, Feingold, Herskovits, 
Margaret Mead, Strong, Symonds, and others? have suggested the ' 
conclusion that there are differences among racial groups due to 
topography, migration, level of education, and special historical 
experiences. None of these scholars has claimed infallibility of 
. method or conclusion. Their opinions converge, however, on the 
statement that groups tend to distinguish themselves "in those tests 
in which their general experience with the adjustment problems of 
life tends to count most," and that diversities in one respect tend to 
be compensated by a set of qualities of some other order. 

The study of temperamental variations has yielded a long list of 
possible types: flighty, energetic, indolent, cheerful, morose, even- 
tempered, hot-tempered, unthinking, philosophical, etc., within the 
same group. Yet, repeatedly, attempts have been made to ascribe 
racial differences to qualities of temperament. Reuter and others’ 
have alluded to temperament as a possible source of difference. 
Porteus and his associates report, in their Hawaiian study, on the 
temperamental variations found in large groups of both related and 
widely separated stocks, equal in social status and speaking the 


106 £), C. Wang, (“Is the Chinese Heredity Inferior?” Journal of Heredity, XIII [1922], 
99-102), and K. Yeung (“The Intelligence of Chinese Children in San Francisco,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, V [1921], 267-74), obtained data and reached conclusions 
exactly the opposite of those obtained by American investigators such as K. Murdoch 
and F. Goodenough (“A Study of Race Differences in New York City," School and 
Society, XI [1920], 147-30), and “Racial Differences in the Intelligence of School 
Children,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, IX [1926], 388-97, respectively). 

5 C. S. Myers, “On the Permanence of Racial Differences," in Papers on Interracial 
Problems, edited by G. Spiller (London: King & Son, 1911). 

§ Ellsworth Faris, “Mental Capacity of Savages,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXIII, 603-19; G. A. Feingold, “Intelligence of First-Generation Immigrant Groups,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XV (1924), 65-82; M. J. Herskovits, “What Is a 
Race?” American Mercury, II (June, 1924), 209; Mead, “The Methodology of Racial 
Testing,” American Journal of Sociology, XXV, 657 £.; P. M. Symonds, “The Intelli- 
gence of the Chinese in Hawaii,” School and Society, XIV (1924); for a good review of 
Strong’s researches, see L. L. Bernard, Introduction to Social Psychology (New York: 
Holt, 1926), chap. xv; especially Bernard’s comments on pp. 228-29. ` 

TE. B. Reuter, American Race Problem (New York: Crowell, 1927), pp. 92-97; W. 
McDougall, Is America Safe for Democracy? (1921), p. 7; A. M. Carr-Saunders, Popula- 
tion Problems (1922), p. 397; and others. 
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same language. It is edifying to note that Porteus defined tempera- 
ment, on the one hand, as “that which energizes the intellect,” and, 
on the other, as that which “does not influence a man’s capacity for 
thinking so much as his capacity for action."? His conclusions with 
reference to temperament, in view of such definitions, can hardly be 
considered reliable. Yet the incidental discovery of striking similari- 
ties in the I.Q. ratings argues well against any racial, and for definite 
cultural, influence. Such uniformity in a population, established in 
spite of the apparent diversity of racial stocks, could be explained 
only by the leveling influence of culture. 

On the basis of evidence such as this, at any rate, it seems im- 
possible to believe that temperamental differences in races actually 
exist. Linton, for example, states that “the strongest evidence 
against the existence of such [temperamental] differences lies in the 
complete acculturation of individuals who have been brought up as 
members of alien groups." For example, whites brought up in 
Indian settlements are temperamentally like the Indians. On the 
other hand, the Indians of the Plains and the Incas, temperamental- 
ly alike, have shown vast differences in point of culture. 

In view of our limited knowledge of the behavioral implications of 
temperament, of the reciprocal influence of temperament and endo- 
crines, and particularly of the uncertainty as to when endocrine- 
patterns become fixated, hypotheses of race difference based on 
temperament must be considered rather tenuous.” Even if the endo- 
crine basis of temperament is discovered for certain groups, it will 
still have to be proved that it is not possible of variation within the 
same group, and further, that it is transmitted in the germ plasm 
and not developed, under the indirect influence of cultural factors, 
in the prenatal stages of existence. 

Since cultural divisions are much more basic and positive than 
those of race, mental tests must be said to correlate themselves only 

8 Porteus and Babcock, Temperament and Race (Boston: Badger, 1926). Both defini- 
tions appear on p. 271. 

? R. Linton, “An Anthropological View of Race Mixture,” Proceedings, American 
Sociological Society, XIX (1924), 69~77; especially p. 72. 

?' For a general discussion of the dependence of temperament on the endocrine sys- 


tem, see J. Rikimaru, “Emotion and the Endocrine Activities," Psychological Bulletin, 
April, 1925; pp. 216 and 217. 
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with the first. But what are the assumptions on which mental testers 
measure comparative cultural differences? Broadly speaking, the as- 
sumptions of all such testers seem to be: (a) that culture is directly 
dependent on differences in intelligence; (b) that individual differ- 
ences are reflected in collective or cultural behavior; and (c) that 
mental differences may be correlated with apparent physical differ- 
ences. 

The first of these assumptions may be criticized on the grounds 
that cultural advance depends on historical and other factors, and 
not on distinctive individual contributions independent of such fac- 
tors. The relative importance of individual differences and the effect 
of cultural influences have been noted. These, we might say, offer 
sufficient evidence for the belief that there are, proportionately, no 
more geniuses in one group than there are in another. The distribu- 
tion of geniuses in any group tends to follow the normal frequency 
curve, and must be interpreted in the light of the general size of the 
population and the general level of civilization prevailing in the 
group. For, as will be noted later, the genius is as much a product 
of his cultural setting as is the supposititious average citizen. We 
can thus conclude that cultural phenomena can not be translated 
into individual behavior facts; but we must assume that individual 
behavior can not be disengaged from its cultural setting, for there is 
nothing in the human organism, in any of its aspects, that may be 
said to escape the cultural milieu. 

The application of psychology to the study of culture resolves it- 
self, in the last analysis, to the object of attention in a specific 
instance. If the object be the organism as a whole, that is, individual 
behavior in the only form in which we know it, then indeed the 
viewpoint of psychology may prove very fruitful. For culture has an 
objective as well as a subjective aspect. Culture consists not only in 
objects but in attitudes expressive of the meanings to which the 
organism is mobilized to react. Objects may change outwardly and 
yet keep their meaning. They may remain outwardly the same and 
undergo a complete change in meaning. Attitudes are then the 
psychological elements in culture; and just as there are no attitudes 
apart from objects, so are there no meanings that are not subjective 
to someone. It is individuals, then, that carry current meanings; and 
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it is individuals that revive, modify, or cast into oblivion meanings 
once popular. 

The analysis of an individual, or psychological, phenomenon is 
impossible without the assumption of culture-patterns which de- 
termine the direction of human behavior and supply the mechanisms 
in terms of which the individual learns to act. To say this is to 
minimize the róle of germinal selection in individual contributions to 
culture. If we must explain how it is that the individual, whose be- 
havior is channelized by the culture-patterns of his group, comes to 
exercise a differential influence upon his group, we need not do so 
by way of germinal selection. We shall find it sufficient, and perhaps 
more profitable, to do so in terms of cultural selection instead. 


II 


There are various ways of classifying human beings with relation 
to the cultural setting in which they behave and of which they are a 
part. Biological classifications including “dominants” and “reces- 
sives," or “pure types" and “hybrids,” have significance only in so 
far as purity or hybridization is a criterion of social acceptance or 
social discrimination. It is the attitude taken toward them, the 
meaning ascribed to them, and not the cellular structure which they 
represent, that is of definitive importance. The morphological divi- 
sions of the anthropologist, when taken in themselves, also prove 
to be without significance. A certain morphological type—say, a tall 
blond—may become a cultural object of commanding importance, 
often through no special merits of his own (other than his blondness); 
but in that case the treatment of the object is beyond the province 
of physical anthropology. Mental types based on L.Q. ratings are 
also deficient. The “great men" of the civilized world have been 
given mental ratings ranging from dull normal to genius and proving 
that intelligence is not always proportionate to social achievement. 
Indeed, there are groups in which the “feeble-minded savant" or 
the "abnormal seer" is accepted as a special gift of the gods and 
given superior social status. When thus regarded, the mental type 
becomes a datum lying outside the field of individual psychology. 

Cultural types, to be meaningful, must be classified on the basis 
of the group positions occupied by individuals, i.e., the relations of 
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individuals to those cultural factors which have figured prominently 
in the special history of their development. The factors are all ob- 
jects—material or non-material—which have a certain kind of cul- 
tural significance. Whether these objects belong in the field of 
biology, anthropology, psychology, or economics is of little im- 
portance. It is the meaning they have derived from the historico- 
cultural processes of group life that looms up as important here. 
These processes are undeniably in the field of sociology. 

The group, as the subject matter of sociology, has a "surface" 
equivalent to the range of its historical experience. It has a ‘“‘con- 
tact-frontier" as a point of departure in its development at any time. 
It has a “within” and a "without," referring, on the one hand, to the 
relationship between group-members and, on the other, to tbe rela- 
tion between the group in question and outside groups. The group 
has a “‘surface-interior pattern" in terms of nearness and distance 
between members within it, and between itself and the groups with 
which it deals. The group has a “structure” represented by its sys- 
tem of dominance, viz., the types of ascendancy and submission 
standardized by its historical experience. The group, finally, has an 
“axis” about which it turns toward some original “here” or "here- 
after." This motion toward a goal may be considered its function as 
a group. In terms of these concepts we shall discuss the cultural 
types involved in group stability and culture change. 

Whether in a civilized or in a backward culture, the relations be- 
tween group members are determined by the function of the group. 
It is function that determines group structure or the existing differ- 
entiation in terms of status and prestige. It is group function, the 
direction in which the group moves, that determines who might be 
leader and who should be follower. Group differentiation and group 
function, in an ultimate sense, are aspects of one another. 

Several explanations of leadership are now available. The leader 
has been treated as an outgrowth of social crises. He has been hailed 
a symbol of “mass psychology" and an implicit feature of crowd 
action. He has been called a synthesis of legend, myth, and stereo- 
type. On the one hand, he has been described as a sort of mirage 
(viz., one enjoying prestige which, etymologically, means delusion), 
and, on the other, as a superrealistic entity, an expert in the tech- 
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nique of social domination and control. Interesting though they are, 
these explanations do not treat the leader as an aspect of group struc- 
ture and function as here defined. None of them treats of leadership 
satisfactorily as an aspect of culture change. 

The goal of a group (its implicit, verbal patterns) always tends to 
be higher than its practice (its overt action-patterns). That is why, 
for one thing, human beings are “incurably religious." Herein, too, 
lies the explanation of one type of social leadership. Regarded as a 
social variant, the leader acts to bring the practices of group members 
up to the group’s self-confessed standard of excellence—its goal as a 
group. In this capacity the leader’s task is to dispose of cultural 
lags wherever found. Legislators, educators, and religious leaders 
are all social variants. Through their efforts the group not only at- 
tains gradually to its ideals but makes possible a more thorough 
integration of attitude and conduct on the part of its members, and 
thus assures itself of survival. 

Subject to the tensions occasioned by group function, culture- 
forms are continually being modified and created anew. The differ- 
ence between the cultural types aiming at group unity through the 
adjustment of putative culture-patterns and those who attempt to 
supplant prevailing standards by others, as yet untried, is the differ- 
ence (to use biological terminology in a sociological sense) between 
continuous and discontinuous variation. If the mechanism of change 
employed by continuous variants may be assumed to be that of ac- 
commodation (convergence), then the method of discontinuous 
variants must be conceded to be: (a) that of diffusion as a biproduct 
of competition; and (b) that of invention as a bi-product of conflict. 
The culture types through whom these mechanisms become opera- 
tive and real we shall denominate, respectively, “social hybrids" and 
“social mutants.” 

The continuous variant, as a group leader, acts to keep the cul- 
ture-forms intact by trying to achieve some degree of consistency 
between ideals and practices. The hybrid, however, either aims to 
adapt out-group culture standards to the prevailing standards of his 
own group or else effects an adaptation of the standards of his own 
group to those of another. Peter the Great, adapting Western Euro- 
pean patterns to those of eighteenth-century Russia, is an illustra- 
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tion of the first type. The recent work of Waldemar Bogoras, ethnol- 
ogist, with the Chuckchee illustrates the subtlety and difficulty of 
the second type of hybridization." Missionaries have been engaged 
in this type of culture change for many years. American Indian 
leaders who adapted culture-forms of white settlers to the use of their 
tribes showed clearly why the function of the hybrid must be viewed 
as essentially an outgrowth of competition. 

Through the peculiar combinations and permutations of social and 
other factors, traceable in the reactional biography of the individual, 
the hybrid comes to represent the crisscrossing of two or more cul- 
tures with regard to which he occupies a strategic position. It is the 
influence exerted by two competing groups on each other that is of 
significance as an explanation of the type of culture change here 
under discussion; but the individual, as a shifting fulcrum of the cul- 
tures involved, performs a vital part in the process. 

The hybrid, however, does not transgress the existing major pat- 
terns of the group in introducing changes. He introduces changes 
within patterns, so to say, modifying techniques rather than goals, 
and thus leaving the general direction of the cultural life very much 
the same. The hybrid’s work is always dependent on previous ac- 
complishment; it never defies the existing mores of the group; and, 
in the last analysis, it rests on an incomplete conception of its im- 
plications. In view of these qualities of his work the hybrid is often 
“made to order" by his group. The education of young Turks in 
Germany, of the Chinese in America, and of Hindus in England il- 
lustrates the propagation of hybrids by various groups without any 
awareness on their part of the exact mission of these men. Thus the 
strategic base from which the hybrid comes to operate—the contact- 
frontier of the group—is, in a sense, a product of group culture. Once 
the frontier is determined with reference to the group's “within” and 

its “without,” the prospective hybrid is maneuvered into a position 
in which the cultural situation profits most by his presence. The 
result is a modified surface-interior pattern and, gradually, a changed 
social structure. 

z Regarding the work of Bogoras, see an interesting recent article by Beulah 


Amidon: “The Greatest Shaman of the Chuckchee,” in the Survey Graphic, December 
1, 1928. 
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The mutant is not a group product in the same sense as the hybrid 
is. The colonial American group did not plan to have a Washington or 
Henry, the French nation did not seek its Robespierre or its Marat, 
the Russian people did not crave for its Lenine or its Trotzky. 
Nevertheless, in view of his group-given conflicts, the way in which 
he projects his conflicts on the culture in which he moves, and the 
reception his acts meet in those having similar conflicts, the mutant— 
when successful—rises with meteoric swiftness. Where a hybrid, 
sensing the defects of the existing situation as a result of comparison, 
introduces improvements into it, the mutant aims neither to revive 
nor to modify; he aims to provide an axis around which the group 
can revolve toward a new goal. He is an inventor whether so dubbed 
or not. Operating in fields political and otherwise he is sometimes 
not recognized as such. Yet Copernicus and Luther, Darwin and 
Pasteur, Freud and Einstein have doubtless been social inventors. 
They all attacked in a fundamental way a pre-existing conception 
of a culture pattern which the inertia of the mores kept intact. They 
shifted the contact-frontiers of their groups and substituted new 
patterns for old. l 

It is in the fact of social mutation that the psychological aspect of 
culture emerges in its clearest form. Invention is not a subjective 
process divorced from cultural situations. Even day-dreaming and 
random play are not devoid of cultural conditioning, and surely 
reasoning is not. The very symbols of activity (words, tools) are 
derived from the same cultural matrix from which all human activ- 
ity springs. Thus the theme and substance of the mutant’s work, 
striking as it appears sometimes, are fundamentally determined by 
the cultural setting in which he moves. Any one of the men listed 
as an illustration of mutational activity might be used to show that 
culture change brought about through mutation is relative to (a) 
the ineffectiveness of old culture-patterns as seen in the disparity 
between the verbalizations of the patterns and the overt conduct 
manifestations based on the selfsame patterns; (b) the disorganiza- 
tion in the surface-interior pattern due to inefficient variation or too 
rapid hybridization; (c) the unexpressed goal-attitudes of a fairly 
compact subgroup within a given culture unit; and (d) the crisis 
which foreshadows the mutation and tests the mutant. 
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Cultural changes grow out of tensions demanding adjustment. It 
is the culture group that manifests the processes out of which ten- 
sions grow, and it is group function that allocates individuals and 
channelizes their behavior. Yet it is individuals in whom the ten- 
sions are created, and it is they alone that can experience them. A 
given cultural situation may evoke individual responses ranging 
from complete acceptance and conformity to complete disagreement 
and opposition. Whether the individual responds in terms of sub- 
mission, as in the case of the average citizen, of reinforcement, as in 
the case of the variant, of reinterpretation, as in the case of the 
hybrid, or of escape and substitution, as in the case of the mutant, 
depends on the cultural processes which have led to the formation 
of his personality. Thus the culture of the group, functionally under- 
stood, creates its own problems, discovers its own goals, and de- 
termines who shall become the historical exponent of each culture 
change. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Personnel Exchange.—With the March issue the Journal inaugurated a 
service for members of the Society who are available for appointment to 
positions in research, teaching, or administration. Members of the Society 
are invited to make use of this arrangement and to bring it to the attention 
of executive and administrative offices. The list will be limited to mem- 
bers of the American Sociological Society who request inclusion and send a 
description giving facts to be printed. Statements should be about sixty 
words or less. There are no fees or commissions. 

The present financial situation warrants this effort to serve the inter- 
est of our members and of the institutions where their services may be 
needed. The plan is experimental but will be continued at least through- 
out the calendar year of 1932. 

The editors of the Journal will not enter into correspondence regarding 
the persons listed. Correspondents who are interested in any of the mem- 
bers listed below should address them by number in care of the American 
Journal of Sociology, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, and the 
letters will be immediately forwarded. 

The numbers are assigned in the order in which the entries are re- 
ceived, with the prefix M (man) or W (woman). Missing numbers rep- 
resent appointments of those formerly listed. 

Mr. Ph.D. Columbia; ten years university teaching in professorial 
rank; five years in foreign service of the state department; two years in 
social work; research in China, India, and Russia; author of nine books; 
seeks chair in university or college of first rank; prefers to teach courses 
in systematic sociology and cultural evolution. 

Ma. Ph.D. under Cooley, 1925. Has one year college teaching ap- 
pointment. One year of teaching in the Near East. Over two years for- 
eign study and travel. Fields: "Family," "Introductory Course," “His- 
tory of Social Thought,” “Pathology.” 

M3. A.B. in political science, University of Illinois in 1926, with 
minors in sociology, history, and economics; A.M. in sociology, Columbia 
University in 1927; now completing residence requirements for Ph.D. 
at Columbia; instructor one semester in college, three years in university. 

M4. Ph.D. in sociology, Ohio State, 1931. Education in Czechoslo- 
vakia, Ireland, Union Theological Seminary, Chicago Theological Semi- 
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nary, University of Chicago. One semester’s teaching experience in state 
university. Especially fitted to teach “Introduction to Sociology,” ‘Immi- 
gration,” “Social Psychology," “Social Attitudes," “Social Statistics," 
“Social Problems.” Available now. 

Ms. M.A. Oxford, England. Ph.D. Harvard. Nine years college 
teaching. Research in labor field, U.S. and Europe; book published, 
1931. Prefers labor problems, immigration, population problems, family, 
criminology, social evolution. 

Wó. Ph.B. and A.M. Chicago. Now engaged in iuh for Ph.D. 
One year college, seven years university teaching. Fields: criminology, 
immigration, family, social pathology, general principles. Available 
teaching or research. 

W7. Ph.B. Chicago, 1922; M.A. Minnesota, 1925; Ph.D. Chicago, 
1931. Eight years’ experience as supervisor of recreation in the municipal 
playgrounds of Chicago; two years’ high-school teaching; eighteen months 
as teaching assistant and instructor in sociology, University of Minnesota. 
Research interests: races and nationalities, preschool personality studies, 
social change. Available now teaching or research position.. 

M8. Age 28; A.B. University of Illinois with high honors in history, 
1925, Phi Beta Kappa; A.M. (history) Harvard, 1927. Edited revision 
of sociology text published 1930. Fellow in sociology, University of 
Chicago, 1929-32. Ph.D. thesis subject: “Nationalistic Movements.” 

Mo. A.M. University of Chicago. Three years of graduate study in 
sociology and political science. Twenty-two years of successful teaching 
and administrative experience in college work. Available September, 1932. 

Mro. Age 28, Canadian; A.B. McGill, 1927; A.M. in Sociology, Mc- 
Gill, 1928; Fellow, University of Chicago, 1931-32; Ph.D. thesis: “Pro- 
bation Prediction." Preaching, eastern and western Canada, summers, 
1922-27; immigration survey for Canadian National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 1928-30; teaching assistant in sociology at McGill and Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Author of The Ukrainian Canadians, published 1931. 

M 12. Ph.D. 1924, University of Chicago. Five years teaching expe- 
rience in municipal college, and four years as head of department in small 
college. Research and published articles in urban sociology and crimi- 
nology. 

Mr4. Age 32. Graduate work, Columbia. Ph.D. thesis in preparation 
“War as a Social Institution.” Assistantship, University of Chicago 
School of Social Service, 1924-25. Several years social work, delinquency 
and recreational fields, and social research. Five years teaching adult 
education. Interested in theory, but also competent to teach applied 
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courses, Also available for joint position with wife, family welfare society 
executive, as teacher of case work. 

Wrs5. A.M., University of Chicago. Two additional years of graduate 
work in economics and sociology. Phi Beta Kappa. Undergraduate hon- 
ors in history. Teaching experience: rural schools, normal school, and 
sixteen years in Chicago high schools. Subject of doctor's thesis: “The 
Unionization of Teachers.” Has done research in vocational guidance. 
Salary requirements, moderate. No dependents. Available for temporary 
or part-time work. 

M 17. Advanced degrees from Iowa and Harvard. Graduate study at 
European universities and extensive travel. Valuable background in both 
philosophy and psychology. Seven years of college teaching on professori- 
alrank. Last three years, chairman of the division of social sciences. Has 
written numerous articles and book reviews. Available September, 1932. 

M 18. Ph.D. '32, Cornell. Trained also under eminent Wisconsin and 
Columbia faculty members in general and rural sociology, economics, and 
political science. Teaching, research, and information service experience 
with university professorial rank. Research publications sent on request. 
Available now. 

M r9. Equivalent of three years graduate study in sociology and an- 
thropology, University of Chicago. Two years business experience. Two 
years social survey and social research work in the field of immigration 
andreligion. Two years of social work with special interest in immigrants' 
problems. Knowledge of foreign languages. Residence and travel in 
Latin America. Translator of book dealing with immigrant experiences 
and author of several articles and pamphlets on the same subject. 

M20. A.M. 1930, Chicago; year's research and probation work with 
boys; other research jobs; several years’ study of social sciences as 
preparation for teaching; student of teaching problems. Prefers a school 
devoted to enrichment of the individual student, in class and out. Mas- 
ter's thesis a case study of radio; present research on logical devices used 
in remedial studies of personality. 

M21. Ph.D. Columbia, 1932. Eight years! experience in teaching gen- 
eral and educational sociology and other social science in a state teachers' 
college. Eight yearsin administration. Seeks professorship or deanship in 
liberal arts college or college of education... Available in September. 

M22. A.M. Chicago. Three years’ graduate work. Five years’ col- 
lege teaching in sociology and psychology. Numerous research and theo- 
retical publications and several studies in progress. Two books. Special 

fields: social psychology and social pathology. 
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W23. M.S., Simmons College, 1920. Fellow, Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union. Graduate work, University of Chicago. Author, 
U.S. Bull., The Visiting Teacher. Co-author, Children in Need of Special 
Care. Twelve years’ teaching experience. Six years’ business experience. 
Recent junior-college teaching, sociology. Supervised field work. 

M24. Ph.D. Eight years’ university teaching. Desires half-time posi- 
tion in university or college of high standards, good library, etc., or readily 
accessible to same, teaching general sociology, social institutions, or social 
psychology. This will help pro-rate current pedagogical unemployment. 
And the half-time status will permit completion of important researches 
and publications. Half-time salary, $1,500-2,000. 

M25. Born, secondary education, New England. A.B. Cornell, Iowa; 
S.T.B. Boston University; A.M. sociology, Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greeley; three years' graduate work, sociology, Wisconsin; require- 
ments Ph.D. completed; doctoral thesis in cursu, 1932. Teaching: eleven 
months Colorado Teachers College; two years, two summer sessions, Wis- 
consin; five summer institutes, New England. Extensive travel in U.S. 
Avocation, music: director, tenor soloist. 

M26. A.B. Princeton University, 1925; B.D. Union Theological Semi- 
nary, 1929; a year of postgraduate work at Union and Columbia in social 
problems, and work at University of Chicago leading to a Master’s in 
sociology, summer of 1932. Three years of teaching, including courses in 
sociology of the family, introductory sociology, some rural sociology, and 
courses in religion. Have also taught English. 

M27. A.M. University of Texas, 1930. Total of 67 semester hours 
graduate credit in sociology, psychology, and economics. Twelve years’ 
experience in personnel and administrative work. Primarily interested in 
teaching, but would consider combined teaching and administrative work. 
Salary $2,200 for nine months. 

M28. Four years’ graduate work, A.B., A.M. in the social sciences. 
Journalistically inclined. Will consider anything, especially private secre- 
tarial work, tutoring and teaching in secondary work, junior college, 
Negro college, preparatory college, and journalism. Especially qualified 
for all. Experience, five years of teaching, grades to college; journalism 
and art. Salary: will work first year for expenses. Single. Good health. 
Thirty-one. 

M29. S.B., A.M. University of Michigan; M.D. Detroit College of 
Medicine and Surgery; Ph.D. in sociology, University of Pittsburgh, 
1929; graduate study at Sorbonne, Cambridge, Columbia, and Harvard 
universities. Extensive foreign travel. Psychiatrist. Three years’ teach- 
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ing sociology in a state teachers college; author of textbook in criminology 
just published. Available now. 

M30. A.M. University of Chicago, 1926. All residence requirements 
completed for Ph.D. in sociology at University of Chicago. Eight years’ 
teaching experience: two years’ teaching sociology at the University of 
Missouri and two years at Colgate; four years in high school. Fields: 
family, social psychology, criminology, introductory sociology, commun- 
ity organization. Research experience chiefly in the family and juvenile 
delinquency. Subject of doctor's dissertation: “The Only Child in the 
Family." 


Membership of the American Sociological Society.—Yhe new members 
received into the Society since the July issue and up to July 1o are as 
follows: 2 
Beck, P. G., Department of Rural Economics, Ohio State University, Columbus, 

Ohio 
Biddle, William W., 2117 Adelbert Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Cole, Stewart G., Crozer Seminary, Chester, Pa. 

Cory, Gladys, 525 West Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dai, Bingham, 37 Langdon St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Green, Howard W., 715 Superior Ave. N.E., Cleveland, Ohio 
Hynning, Clifford James, 6106 School St., Chicago 

Kroencke, F. W., 506 Lincoln Way, Valparaiso, Ind. 
Leyburn, James G., 446 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
Mehus, O. Myking, State Teachers College, Maryville, Mo. 
Niles, Katherine E., Social Science Building, University of Chicago, Chicago 
Pitt, D. T., State Department of Agriculture, Trenton, N.J. 
Plumley, Margaret Lovell, 240 East Delaware Place, Chicago 
Reed, J. Paul, 5800 Maryland Ave., Chicago 

Sayler, Edward, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 

Zeligs, Rose, 670 Rockdale Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Conference on the Teaching of the Social Sciences —The third annual 
Conference on the Teaching of the Social Sciences was held at North- 
western University during the Easter recess. The two-day meeting was 
held under the auspices of the departments of sociology and anthropology, 
economics, history, psychology, philosophy, and political science. Forty- 
eight colleges and universities in the region of Chicago were represented 
at the Conference. The guest speaker at the final session was Professor 
William A. Robson of the London School of Economics and Political 
Science. 
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Professor Patrick Geddes.—Professor Patrick Geddes, honorary member 
of the American Sociological Society, and President of the British Socio- 
logical Society, died at Montpellier in the south of France, April 17, 1932. 
For a number of years Professor Geddes has been one of the leaders of 
sociological thought in Great Britain, and was particularly known as the 
head of the Regional school of sociologists in that country. He was born 
in Perth, Scotland, in 1854, studied under Huxley in London, in Germany 
under Haeckel and Virchow, and in France under the brothers Reclus. 
For a number of years he was professor of botany in the University of 
Dundee. He was, perhaps, best known as the collaborator of J. Arthur 
Thomson in a number of works along biological lines, the first of which 
was The Evolution of Sex, and the last (just published) Principles of Biol- 
ogy. After retirement from his professorship in the University of Dundee, 
he took up the work of city planning, and served communities as far sepa- 
rated as Edinburgh and the cities of India. He also drew the plans for the 
new University of Jerusalem. In 1924 he settled down in Montpellier, the 
birthplace of Auguste Comte, and attempted here to start a “Scots Col- 
lege," which he hoped in time to enlarge into an international college. 
Professor Geddes is also remembered as the first man to attempt to estab- 
lish a laboratory of sociology, which he set up in the famous Outlook 
Tower of Edinburgh. Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, a former secretary of the 
British Sociological Society, in an article on Professor Geddes in the May 
4 issue of The Nation, states that in his sociological works, which were 
largely in collaboration with Mr. Victor Branford, Professor Geddes hard- 
ly did himself justice. It was rather as a teacher and inspirer that he 
accomplished his greatest work along sociological lines.—CHARLES A. 
ELLWOOD. 


Southwestern Social Science Association: —The thirteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Social Science Association was held at Dallas, 
Texas, March 25 and 26, 1932. The general topic of the sociology section 
was “Sociological Research in the Southwest.” The following papers were 
- read: “The Social Life of the Prehistoric Indians of the Southwest,” W. 
C. Holden, Texas Technological College; “The Assimilation of the Creek 
and Seminole Indians,” George M. Fentem, University of Oklahoma; 
“Children of Immigrants,” William C. Smith, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity; “The Swedes of Kansas,” C. Terence Pihlblad, University of Mis- 
souri; “Possibilities for Co-operative Research in the Southwest," Thomas 
C. McCormick, University of Arkansas; “Growth of Rural Trade Areas,” 
O. D. Duncan, Oklahoma A. & M. College (by W. P. Maroney); ^Unem- 
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ployment in St. Louis,” Frank J. Bruno, Washington University; “Trends 
in the Teaching of the Elementary Course," Warner E. Gettys, Univer- 
sity of Texas; “Some Problems Facing the American Sociological So- 
ciety,” L. L. Bernard, Washington University; “The Nature of the Pub- 
lic,” Carroll D. Clark, University of Kansas; “Social Reorganization,” 
Alvin Good, Louisiana State Normal College. 

A total of seventy-five persons (forty-six men and twenty-nine women) 
were in attendance. Thirty-six of these were faculty, thirty-five students, 
and four visitors. The delegates came from Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Alabama, and Minnesota, and from six 
state universities, three denominational schools, three teachers colleges, 
three high schools, two A. & M. colleges, one technical college, one wom- 
an’s college, and one private institution. 

Thomas C. McCormick (University of Arkansas) and Mrs. Mattie 
Lloyd Wooten (Texas State College for Women) were elected as chairman 
and secretary, respectively, to succeed J. J. Rhyne (University of Okla- 
homa) and Walter T. Watson (Southern Methodist University). 

At the business session Professor Bernard directed attention to the 
five propositions presented by Maurice Parmelee at the special business 
meeting of the American Sociological Society, December 29, 1931 (as 
recorded in Publication of the American Sociological Society, XXVI, No. 1 
[February 1932], 24-26). 

Discussion followed in which Ross Compton, W. E. Gettys, Carroll 
Clark, William C. Smith, Thomas C. McCormick, J. J. Rhyne, and others 
participated. Dr. J. Q. Dealey of the Dallas News, former president of 
the Society, placed himself on record as opposed to factional control with- 
in the national Society, opposed to restricting membership to the research 
group only, and in favor of the most democratic method of selecting 
officers that could be devised. Upon motion by W. P. Meroney the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, 'That the Sociology Section of the Southwest Social Science Associa- 
tion express to L. L. Bernard, President of the American Sociological Society, 
and to others involved, that, in the formulation of plans for the reorganization 
of the Society, it is the sentiment of this body (composed largely of members of 
the Society) that (1) fair and full consideration and hearing be given to the 
proposals of all groups and interests in the Society, (2) selection of all elective 
officers be made as widely democratic as possible by announcements of nomina- 
tions prior to elections and by such other means as may eliminate factional con- 
trol or hurried choice, and (3) any plan for reclassification of members provide 
for a wide and representative membership, as opposed to a membership centered 


only in research. 
—WALTER T. WATSON, Secretary 
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Antioch College.—The death of Dr. Rudolf Broda, associate professor 
of social science, occurred on May 10, 1932, at Dayton, Ohio. Dr. Broda 
was editor of Records of Progress and Political Letters, and president of the 
League for the Organization of Progress. 


University of Chicago.—Professor Ellsworth Faris, chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology, has leave of absence and is spending six months in 
the Belgian Congo studying the changes effected by Western civilization 
in the cultural life of the natives. Professor E. W. Burgess is Acting Chair- 
man of the department during his absence. 

Professor Stuart A. Rice, who has secured a year's leave of absence from 
the University of Pennsylvania, will be a member of the faculty of the 
department of sociology for the year 1932-33, and will give courses in 
quantitative sociology and in methods of research in the social sciences. 

Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., has been appointed instructor in sociology for 
the year 1932-33 and is teaching the introductory course in sociology. 
Earl S. Johnson and Philip M. Hauser have been appointed instructors in 
sociology for the year 1932-33 to assist in teaching the first- and second- 
year general courses in the social sciences. 


University of Hawait.—Edgar T. Thompson has a teaching appoint- 
ment in the department of sociology for the year 1932-33, taking the place 
of Clarence E. Glick, who has leave of absence in order to complete his 
work for the Doctor's degree at the University of Chicago. 


New York University—Prentice-Hall, Inc., announce the publication 
of Readings in Educational Sociology, Volume I, compiled and edited by 
E. George Payne, assistant dean, and professor and head of the depart- 
ment of educational sociology, School of Education, New York University. 


North Carolina State College.—C. Horace Hamilton, chief of the divi- 
sion of rural sociology, received his Ph.D. degree in sociology at the Tune 
commencement of the University of North Carolina. His thesis, The 
Réle of the Church in Rural Community Life in Virginia, has been pub- 
lished as Bulletin 267 by the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station. 

The following research projects are being carried on by the division of 
rural sociology: farm family functions and relationships, rural population 
trends, and socio-psychological factors in farm operations. Courses of- 
fered in rural sociology by Professor Hamilton are: introductory rural 
sociology, rural community organization, rural social traits and attitudes, 
farmers’ movements, research method and procedure in agricultural eco- 
nomics and rural sociology, and principles of rural sociology. 
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Northwestern University.—Professor T. D. Eliot has been teaching at 
the University of California during the summer months. 


University of Oklahoma.—Harlow Publishing Co. announce the pub- 
lication of An Outline and Notebook for Introductory Sociology (a series of 
five books) by Wyatt Marrs, associate professor of sociology, University 
of Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania State College.—]ohn Wiley & Sons, Inc., announce the 
publication of The Sociology of Teaching by Willard Waller, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology, Pennsylvania State College. 


Principia College.—George Chandler, formerly of the University of 
Wisconsin, wil be professor of philosophy and sociology at Principia 
College, St. Louis, Missouri, commencing September 15, 1932. 


Smith College.—The Century Company announces the publication of 
The Physically and Mentally Handicapped (reports to the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection), in which the sections on the 
mentally handicapped were written by Howard Becker, associate profes- 
sor of economics and sociology, under the committee chairmanships of 
E. R. Johnstone and Lawson G. Lowrey. 


Southern Methodist University.—Professor H. L. Pritchett gave courses 
in behavior disorders of childhood and mental hygiene during the first 
term of the summer at East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, 
Texas. Dr. Walter T. Watson, Associate Professor, offered courses in 
urban sociology and social control during the second summer term at the 
University of Texas. Miss Kate Dinsmore, of the Dallas Child Guidance 
Clinic, taught a course in juvenile delinquency during the first summer 
term. 

The S.M.U. Sociology Club was formally installed as Beta Chapter of 
Texas of Alpha Kappa Delta on May 17. The installation team consisted 
of Professors W. P. Meroney and D. E. Proctor of Baylor University, 
William C. Smith of Texas Christian, and Walter T. Watson of Southern 
Methodist. 
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Methods in Social Science Edited by Stuart A. Rice. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xiii4-822. $4.50. 


I consider it my task to convey to you the ideas awakened in a Ger- 
man sociologist by the reading of the “case book” on methods in social 
science, edited by Stuart A. Rice. Of course I do not mean to say that 
German sociology is a single, homogeneous unit. On the contrary, the 
most antagonistic schools of thought are lined up against each other in 
this country. However, even their differences reveal something common 
in all German conceptions of sociology, a common train of ideas which 
might profitably be compared with the typical American approach to the 
subjects of social science. I believe that Methods in Social Science fur- 
nishes a welcome occasion to confront our different mental habits. 

In so limited a space, however, only the fixing of a first impression is 
possible, without any pretension to finality. Questions of detail must be 
left aside. The only purpose of this review is to show the difference in the 
fundamental attitudes of German and American scholars toward the 
problems of social science. 

To speak of the Methods of Rice, I must begin with the confession that 
a European sociologist is bound to feel agreeably surprised by the vast 
and comprehensive plan of this work and even more by the successful re- 
alization of this plan aiming at a methodological survey by eminent schol- 
ars of the latest products of social research in America as well as of his- 
torically or theoretically important European works. This example of 
scientific co-operation reminds us of the excessive individualism prevail- 
ing in German sociology. Over here, almost every author believes it nec- 
essary to start from a new beginning, and most scholars take pride in 
having systems of their own, overlooking the fact that division of labor 
and organization of scientific research are very well feasible in sociology 
and that central guidance could be of very great profit. 

1 [Editorial Note.—The editors of the Journal have felt that this important volume in 
social science literature could scarcely be given adequate treatment by a single reviewer. 
For this reason, they have arranged a series of reviews by a number of scholars, which 


would present a variety of points of view. The following review by Professor Karl 
Mannheim, of the University of Frankfurt, Germany, is the first in this symposium.] 
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A second fact calling for approval is that the methodological subject 
matter of the work is treated in close connection with concrete examples 
of practical study. The problem of method is not examined iz absiracto, 
but all methodological questions are exposed as they present themselves 
to the practical worker. A similar book written by Germans would prob- 
ably begin with a general treatise on the difference between natural and 
social sciences, between “understanding” and "explanation" and on more 
such questions of principle, while the American work soundly confines it- 
self to the methodological requirements of concrete tasks. Methodology 
of this kind embraces in the first place problems like these: "What should 
one do to find out this or that? How should this or that problem be ex- 
posed? Where are the possible sources of error, and what was done, and 
must yet be done, to eliminate them? (Cf. the exemplary work of Park, 
p. 165 and passim.) 

As I said, this approach to methodology from the practical aspect is 
very sound and effective. There is nothing ambiguous about it; all criti- 
cism assumes the form of conferences in a workshop where the opinion of 
a foreman on a piece in construction is immediately understood by 
everyone. 

However, not only methodological criticism has this character of direct- 
ness, but the sociological research work under examination also shows a 
similar quality. Each work starts from a practical problem, from a social 
task calling for immediate solution. The sociologist is called upon to 
help in finding this solution. 

The typical problems of American sociology arise from the immediate 
necessities of everyday life. They assume the form of convergent planning 
and concerted action aiming at overcoming the difficulties threatening 
the progress of collective work. This explains the fact that most of the 
subjects treated fall under the heading of what is called “social policy" 
in Germany. Such problems are those of juvenile delinquency, juvenile 
gangs, ghettos, immigration problems, etc., to which excellent studies are 
devoted. This sort of work brings help where help is needed without de- 
voting much time to elucidating intricate problems of evolution and to 
defining exactly the historical place of the phenomena in the process of 
social evolution. It is also characteristic of this kind of research that it is 
based on ready documentary evidence, focussing on just those matters 
on which life itself accumulates such evidence. Thus the authenticity of 
fact observation is guaranteed in advance. 

Limitation to practical problems of this kind tends to segregate single 
phenomena from the social fabric with which they are interwoven, thereby 
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disintegrating the whole of social life. An endeavor toward clarity and 
exactness, evidenced by the choice of well-defined and concrete subjects, 
is accentuated by the use of notion-patterns ready for use by anyone. 
Every phenomenon will be subjected to an analytical treatment laying 
bare its correlations with these notion-patterns. Thus the variety of prob- 
lems and aspects will be reduced to a single set of terms. The appreciation 
of a scholar will depend on his skill in handling the technique of research 
and on his ingenuity in experimentation. 

In fact, nothing else could be expected. Collective research, that is to 
say, research which may be continued by anyone at the point where it 
has been interrupted, demands a certain simplification of the phenomena. 
The embarrassing multiplicity of living facts must be decomposed and 
articulated so as to lend itself to a mental treatment from which all 
ambiguity and subjectivity is banished and by which the exactness of all 
terms is guaranteed. 

The above seems to me to be typical not only of the contributions 
to Rice’s compendium but also of most of the representative specimens 
of American sociology. However, after having rendered justice to the 
high merits of this scientific attitude, I feel obliged to point out some of its 
shortcomings. It seems to me that the scientific outlook which I character- 
ized above necessarily misses some essential points, not so much in the 
treatment of its problems as in its fundamental conception of social life 
and social science. 

The more one approves the empirical outlook of American science— 
agreeing with its motto that science, after all, is not called upon to re- 
assert the supremacy of all the irrational factors which tend to thwart an 
effective and intelligent control of social phenomena—the more significant 
is the uneasiness with which one reads some, though not all, specimens of 
this kind of scientific research. 

To confine ourselves to Rice’s compendium, we must admit a very 
marked and painful disproportion between the vastness of the scientific 
machinery employed and the value of ultimate results. The subject and 
title of most contributions evoke the highest expectations; yet, after hav- 
ing reached their conclusions, one is tempted to ask, disappointedly: “Is 
this all?” 

It need not be repeated that this does not apply to all papers contained 
in the book. However, in order to make our attitude clear, we have to 
overemphasize a little all typical traits, meritorious as well as defective, 
which in our opinion distinguish American sociology from our own. 

Now it may be worth while to ask what is wrong in a scientific attitude 
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which, on the whole, is so sound and well-founded. What is to blame for 
the inability of works of such flawless methodical integrity really to satisfy 
us? 

The essential seems to me to be this: American social science of the 
kind which I regard as typical has the defects of its qualities; indeed, 
the defects which we have to point out are almost inseparable from the 
qualities which we praised. 

i. The first reason why we are left unsatisfied by this type of science is 
the limited scope of the questions to which it confines itself and the char- 
acter of social knowledge toward which its efforts are directed. 

It is certainly worth while to examine the conditions responsible for 
the neglect and delinquency of juveniles. It is equally useful to know 
which type of immigrant will adapt himself best. A couple of the best 
contributions are devoted to these themes. However, if such problems 
are treated in isolation while the totality of social problems remains neg- 
lected, if the scholar examining details does not aspire toward a compre- 
hensive view of social reality or shrinks from generalizing hypotheses out 
of mere caution or due to methodical asceticism, then the most excellent 
work of detail is bound to remain in a vacuum. Society at a given stage of 
its evolution is no mere agglomeration of exactly observable individual 
data, of sparse events and relationships all of which, added together, in 
some way produce the picture of the whole, but a combination of interde- 
pendent phenomena, and even more: a structured whole or “Gestalt” (a 
term used here in a general, not merely psychological, sense). If one divide 
this whole into its parts and focus attention on the individual functioning 
of each part, then one will necessarily overlook a very important aspect 
in the functioning of the parts, namely, their relation to the whole to 
which they belong. An individual event or a social phenomenon is ade- 
quately described only if it be characterized as a manifestation of the life 
and functioning of society as a whole. The observation of individual tasks 
and their analysis are both necessary to attain scientific truth, but once 
this task is done, the scholar must turn to the whole of social life and in- 
terpret the detail from the aspect of the whole. 

Nothing could be learned on the economic laws of exchange if one were 
to cónfine himself to the psychological and empirical analysis of so and 
so many hundreds of thousands of individual acts of barter without for- 
mulating the principles of economic circulation. These principles are 
never exactly represented by facts; yet they form the mental pattern to 
which the individual facts are referred. The same applies to all empirical 
observations. They must be confronted with constructive principles. 
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Empirical data are only useful if they are enlightened by a constructive 
hypothesis, by a theory of social processes in general. 

It seems to me that American sociology suffers from an excessive fear 
of theories, from a methodological asceticism which either prevents the 
putting forth of general theories or else keeps such theories as exist iso- 
lated from practical research. 

To have nothing but theories without verifying them, to discuss theo- 
retical dicta as a kind of mental sport serves no useful end whatsoever. 
On the other hand, it is a misunderstanding of positivism to try to know 
reality without having theories. Finally, to have theories but not to apply 
them on reality may be attributed to an excessive love of security which 
must lead to sterilization. 

2. This ascetic attitude toward theories seems to be based on a mistrust 
of “philosophy” or “metaphysics.” Unwillingness to discuss basic ques- 
tions, however, does not benefit positive research. In conversations with 
American scientists one often hears the criticism that German sociology 
is still lingering at the “philosophic” stage, and has yet to make some 
progress before attaining the "scientific" one. Correct as this criticism 
may be as regards many German authors who indulge in metaphysic 
escapades under the cover of sociology, it would still be a mistake to over- 
rate the antagonism between philosophy and science, and to brand as 
“philosophy” in a defamatory sense every theory, every constructive 
hypothesis penetrating beyond immediate and tangible experience and 
outlining a comprehensive system of social and historical phenomena. 
We must distinguish between "speculative" and "constructive" mind; the 
latter is as indispensable to any empirical research as the former is detri- 
mental. To think speculatively is to sit at a desk and conceive casual 
and uncontrolled ideas on all things on earth and in heaven. To think 
constructively means to build up, by an effort of constructive imagination, 
a structure which is embedded in the phenomena themselves but cannot 
be detected by direct observation of any individual fragment of reality. 

It is possible that many American scholars will admit the importance 
of theoretic construction. However, the main thing, in the field of 
methodology, is not to have a right opinion but to act according to it. 
Now, it seems to me that the most valuable specimens of "empirical" 
sociology show a curious Jack of ambition to excel in the quality of theo- 
retical insight into phenomenal structures. They reveal a greater anxiety 
not to violate Ssertain, very one-sided, ideal of exactness. One almost 
ventures to say, such works aim in the first place at being exact, and only 
in the second place at conveying a knowledge of things. Now, as to this, 
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I believe that it is much better first to seek to have some knowledge of a 
vitally important matter, and only afterwards to worry about the method 
assuring the highest possible degree of exactness. _ 

American sociology seems to yield too much to the fascination of natu- 
ral science. Although it is admitted that all social phenomena are not 
measurable, still numeric proportions are the ideal of exactness toward 
which most scholars are striving. However, before adopting a specific 
ideal of exactness, one should inquire which ideal suits best the particular 
field of phenomena to which research is to be devoted. In the field of 
philologic and historical science where interpretation plays a foremost 
part the criteria of exactness are quite different from those prevailing in 
experimental psychology, physics, etc. 

Exaggerated “‘methodologic asceticism” often results in the drying-up 
of the sources of scientific inspiration and invention. In order to know 
social reality one must have imagination, a particular brand of imagina- 
tion which I should like to call “realistic” because it does not create fiction 
but exerts itself in binding together apparently unrelated facts by means 
of a vision of structural correlations which alone enables us to see the 
framework into which every fact, even the most casual one, is fitted. 
Like other qualities required for science, such as self-criticism, control of 
methods, etc., this realistic imagination must be cultivated through 
generations. 

Harmful as the excessive philosophic tradition dominating intellectual 
life in Germany may be (such tradition is always harmful when it domi- 
nates exclusively, without confronting speculation with the facts) philo- 
sophic training is useful whenever it is tinged with the yearning for the 
knowledge of real things. Then it may evolve into a realistic imagination 
which makes for increased constructive power. Such philosophical train- 
ing, acquired in many generations, is responsible for a greater capacity of 
recognizing connections between things, for the development of a com- 
prehensive view of the social process as a whole, instead of mere isolated 
treatment of sporadic facts which can be mastered in a division of jobs. 
Comprehensive vision will put every fact in its place within the frame- 
work of a broad hypothesis embracing the whole of society. 

It is true that, according to Comte’s fundamental conception, the 
survivals of the old philosophical and metaphysical stage must be elimi- 
nated once the empirical stage is reached. However, these survivals can- 
not be eliminated by simply sacrificing everything reminiscent of philos- 
ophy, or of a philosophic conception of history, but only by applying to 
the facts and fructifying in empirical research that gift of consistent 
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questioning and comprehensive vision which humanity for the first time 
developed in its philosophy. 

3. While on the one hand American sociology lacks a certain courage 
in outlining broad theories, or rather shrinks from inquiring into the 
structural aspects of social life as a whole at a given stage, out of fear en- 
gendered by the common identification of theory as such with theory in 
the sense of pure, causal, metaphysic speculation—on the other hand there 
is another reason why our claims on social science are not satisfied by 
typical American contributions to this science, interesting and valuable 
as they may be in themselves. This reason is that typical American 
studies start from questions nowise connected with those problems which 
arouse our passion in everyday political and social struggle. 

In one respect, American sociology is nearer to reality than German— 
namely as regards the solution of everyday problems. The American 
scholar is no bookish person; he maintains contact with criminal courts 
and social welfare institutions, lives with gangs, in slums and ghettos. 
However, as soon as political and social problems impose themselves we 
notice an immense reserve, a lack of social atmosphere. It looks as if 
science had no social background; as if groups devoted to social research 
cultivated no exchange of ideas on matters social and political; as if no 
conventicles existed in which the practical attitude of science toward such 
problems were discussed. 

Science, in these parts, serves the purpose of reforming or reorganizing 
society. Scientific interest centers op the dynamic forces determining the 
process of transformation of society, although, of course, political view- 
points differ very widely. As to myself, I shall always regard it as one of 
the most important questions to know how human consciousness is shaped 
and determined by the social struggle; a question which may not only be 
asked in connection with the present situation, but also applied to his- 
tory and to the psychic and intellectual changes wrought in the past by 
social revolutions and by the shift in class dominance. It may be objected 
to this that such enormous questions do not lend themselves to empirical 
analysis. Our reply is that, naturally, these problems cannot be solved 
by one or two works; if, however every study of detail is carried out in 
clear consciousness of these comprehensive questions (whether they di- 
rectly guide the research or merely act as a background), then even such 
central themes might successfully be tackled. 

Just as there is a certain arrogance in the attempt of pure speculation 
to solve the Gordian knot of big problems at one stroke, there exists a 
certain false modesty of the empirical scholar whom his “exactitude com- 
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plex” prompts to ignore the genuine basis of his own questioning which 
alone makes a scientific occupation worth while. In our opinion, methodo- 
logical criticism of sociological studies (as it was undertaken in Rice's 
compendium) should in each case inquire whether the work in question 
is devoted to a genuine problem. In America, the inverse method seems 
to be practised: one concludes from the existence of ready documentary 
evidence, of statistical material, etc., that social research is worth while. 
This is nothing but an “exactitude complex" which canonizes every fact, 
every numerical certitude just because they are factual and controllable. 

In view of the growing size of the material of science it would be 
dangerous further to accumulate facts without choice. The loss of com- 
mand over the material at this juncture has become a serious menace to 
science as such. The desire to bring order into this chaos is at least as 
justified as the attempt to isolate and exactly to define individual frag- 
ments of it. Genuine problems, real scientific tasks are only those which 
impose themselves on the basis of the general trend of science, that is to 
say, questions which emerge from the group consciousness of society 
struggling for its existence and its livelihood. 

In the introduction to the volume under discussion (p. 1o), the ques- 
tion is asked whether Marx and Carlyle would have been unable to envis- 
age their problems had they known the statistical method. If the answer 
is in the affirmative, then we do not hesitate to confess that we would 
rather renounce statistical exactness than to forego seeking answers to 
those questions which seem important to us. Should it not be possible to 
save these questions, then the cruel name of a “‘science of that which is 
not worth knowing,” which was originally applied to academic, dry classi- 
cal philology—would befit our science. 

4. We know that a closer contact with central political problems in- 
volves the danger that judgments of value creep into science, reducing it 
to mere political propaganda. In fact, this danger constantly threatens 
German sociology just because it is closely in touch with political prob- 
lems. However, if one knows about this danger, one can take precau- 
tions against it, evolving methods which help to detect and eliminate 
political bias. One of the greatest German sociologists, Max Weber, has 
shown how one can discuss the political “nervus rerum” without making 
propagandistic judgments of value. The desire to treat politically impor- 
tant problems without being a victim to bias was responsible for the de- 
velopment in Germany of a new branch of social science, ‘“Wissenssozi- 
ologie.” This new branch of research, intended to be an organ of critical 
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self-control, has already succeeded in detecting and subjecting to control 
important groups of sources of error.? 

The absence of the viewpoint of ‘‘Wissenssoziologie” from a methodo- 
logical analysis seems to us to be a defect inasmuch as this branch of 
sociology claims to have discovered that science itself is embedded in the 
stream of social and historical reality, wherefore even in cases when the 
sincere effort toward unbiased objective knowledge cannot be denied, the 
available supply of terms, the technique of questioning, the articulation 
and grouping of problems may be responsible for distortions which can 
only be detected by means of an intimate historical acquaintance with the 
correspondence between the development of science and the evolution of 
society. Only a scholar well acquainted with these facts of human evolu- 
tion is able to construct those systems of perspective which necessarily 
introduce an element of partiality into all human consciousness. 

Thus, we miss in Rice’s compendium, in which we recognize a serious 
effort toward objectivity and toward the perfecting of the methods of 
observation, an element of self-control. A critic who himself would share 
the American approach to social science would not miss it. If, however, 
there is any reason for asking for the opinion of foreign critics, the reason 
is not that the foreigner might make suggestions regarding this or that 
detail but that he will unreservedly and with all possible frankness con- 
vey his impression of the work as a whole. 

It is possible that such a general survey will not do justice to every 
detail, and that it expresses contrast too sharply. However, it may have 
the merit (if it has any) of making us look from a new angle at things for 
which a daily intercourse and too much familiarity have dulled our 
senses. 

In this review I have abstained from the usual compliments regularly 
bestowed by foreigners on foreign works. I have done so, being fully 
aware of the risk that I may shoot wide of the mark in my criticism; 
however, I deliberately run this risk because I think that the future of 
American sociology means something to us, just as the fate of German 
sociology is not indifferent to America. One thing shown by such a dis- 
cussion more than anything else is that there were hardly ever two differ- 
ent styles of study as fit to supplement each others’ shortcomings as are 
the German and American types of sociology. These two schools can be- 
come very useful to each other, just because their approach to their 

a Cf. the author's article “Wissenssoziologie” in Alfred Vierkandt's 'Handwoerter- 
buch der Soziologie, which also contains a bibliography of the subject. 
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subject is so fundamentally different. We must learn from American so- 
ciology that science must remain in contact with real life and its exigen- 


`- cies; on the other hand, American sociology may gain if its studies on 


“questions of practical detail are alive to the great theoretical problems 
which pervade and co-ordinate with each other all the scattered empirical 
facts. 


KARL MANNHEIM 
UNIVERSITY OF FRANKFURT 


GERMANY 


General and Specific Attitudes. By HADLEY CANTRIL. "Psychologi- 
cal Monographs,” Vol. XLII, No. 5, Whole No. 192. Princeton, 
` New Jersey: Psychological Review Co., 1932. Pp. vii4- 109. 

The concept “attitude” has almost usurped the place in social psy- 
chology once held by the term “instinct.” Some critics believe that the 
former term has fallen into almost as serious a morass of confusing defini- 
tions as the latter. Certainly the review of sociological and psychological 
usage of the term given in the opening pages of the present monograph 
indicates a wide divergence. Yet the author assumes that the concept 
attitude has a legitimate place in psychology and social psychology, and 
his special purpose “‘is to ascertain whether there is such a thing as 
‘general determining tendency’ ” and then, further, to “attempt to throw 
some light upon the relations between these general determining tenden- 
cies and more specific habits, attitudes, and conscious contents.” 

The initial set of experiments deals with the apprehension of meaning, 
first in regard to words of differing generality; and, second, in regard to 
statements of general and of specific content. From this section of the 
investigation the author concludes that “the meaning of a word is always 
prior in time to the specific reference” except with one subject in whom 
“actual meaning and imagery are simultaneous.” Furthermore, if time is 
given prior to introspections, imagery and association always develop, 
although imagery is not evident in the first response to the stimulus word 
or sentence. In short, “general comprehension” of meaning develops first. 
Subsequent to this, particularization of meaning is evolved. Meaning 
seems at the outset to be indicated by a general determining tendency or 
generalized attitude, and further emergence of meaning depends on 
imagery and association which follow after this general set. 

Another experiment reported shows that “a general and meaningful 
attitude" can be set up even when a personality is described in very 
general terms. Also, general terms are more revealing than specific. But 
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the best results are obtained when a general characterization of the per- 
sonality is followed by certain detailed items. 

The next project was directed to discovering the relation between gen- 
eral and specific evaluative attitudes using Spranger’s six personality, 
types as a basis for the scale. The tests of general evaluative attitudes 
produced higher reliabilities than those of the specific tests. From this 
the author concludes that any theory of specific identical elements to ac- 
count for transference of training and generalization of attitudes is un- 
sound. In the light of this the author critically examines the work of 
Thorndike, May and Hartshorne, and Symonds, who all hold strongly to 
the thesis of specificity of attitudes. 

Another angle of the problem of specificity versus generality of atti- 
tudes is attacked by the method of free association time. 

The final experiment indicated that the general attitudes were relative- 
ly constant but that the associative specific content was distinctly vari- 
able. 

The author restates his findings in five general propositions: (1) ‘‘Gen- 
erality of some sort in mentallife is independent of specific (conscious) con- 
tent.” (2) “General determining tendencies are more constant and endur- 
ing than specific content.” (3) “The formation of a general determining 
tendency may in some cases be due to a cumulation and integration of 
specific thought processes.” (4) “If a stimulus situation is applicable to 
an existing general determining tendency, then that determining tendency 
is aroused before any more specific attitude or content.” (5) “A general 
attitude seems to serve as a dynamic or directive, or at least as a determi- 
native influence upon more specific attitudes and reactions.” 

While this monograph has brought out valuable data for social psy- 
chology, one cannot refrain from noting, even in a sociological journal, 
that the fundamental problem of attitude as related to “Aufgabe,” “Ein- 
stellung” and imageless thought and meaning is an old controversy in 
systematic psychology. While the author disclaims any direct concern 
with these matters, especially as they are related to the ‘‘imageless nature 
of attitudes” as Professor Allport puts it in his Foreword, the study willy 
nilly thrusts itself into the heart of the problem. 

Two points need special mentioning. First, in defining "generality" 
relation to the experimental material used, the author states that “it will 
be understood to signify general meaning of a word or statement which is 
comprehended without the necessity of any form of specific reference.” 
Does this lead to the inclination on the part of the observers to view the 
words and statements in their connotative rather than their strictly denot- 
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ative sense? Second, a careful reading of those introspections which are 
given (and not all are furnished) leads the reviewer to wonder if the re- 
ports of "pure meaning" and “meaning only" indicate anything more 
than the feeling or sense of familiarity which is a common everyday ex- 
perience. In these experiences we are close to what has been called, in 
another connection, emotive or fantastic, rather than cognitive meaning. 
Tt seems to the reviewer that this feeling tone or sense of familiarity often 
carries with it a distinctly additive presumption, of something to follow if 
necessity demands. This "necessity" is that which develops through 
imagery and association in the longer introspections of Cantril’s subjects. 
In everyday experience the same thing is true, except that in non-labora- 
tory situations we are often trapped by this feeling of familiarity, as we 
know from occasions when upon being asked to define a term we find that 
we cannot do so, or are reduced to the rudimentary level of definition by 
use of time and place. All of Cantril’s observers, but one, reported 
“meanings only" or “pure meaning.” Is this anything but the incipient 
stage of full meaning, the sort of thing common to all of us in conversa- 
tion? This observer, however, persisted in reporting imagery as preceding, 
or simultaneous with, not following, meaning. Perhaps his mental proc- 
esses developed more rapidly or perhaps his conception of meaning dif- 
fered from that of the other observers. All of the observers in this section 
of the work were graduate students in psychology, and doubtless all were 
familiar with the whole problem of imageless thought, attitude, and 
meaning as it is dealt with in psychological literature. This very fact 
may have furnished an unconscious bias, and may give rise to the question 
as to whether the results on this section of the work are not like so many 
of the experimental studies on the emotions, in which the study seems to 
demonstrate the premises or biases of the experimenter and his subjects 
rather than to throw light on the nature and function of emotions from a 
strictly objective standpoint. At any rate, these incipient responses to 
words or statements, which the observers verbally labeled as “pure mean- 
ings,” seem to be vague feelings of familiarity or muscular tensions of some 
sort, a kind of signpost pointing the forthcoming imagery and association 
in the direction of fuller meaning. If "pure meaning” is anything but this, 
the reviewer is incapable of understanding it. 

Yet, this more technical problem aside, the present monograph has 
performed an invaluable service in indicating first of all the need to dis- 
tinguish between general and specific attitudes, assuming attitudes to 
describe the determining tendencies or mental sets of the organism. 
Second, it has given considerable proof that generalized attitudes do de- 
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velop, and these in turn must play a distinctive róle in controlling the 
direction of much of our behavior. This study, therefore, has implications 
for the student of prejudices, morals, personality integration, and a dozen 
other special problems of social psychology. The experimental methods 
used in this study, especially those described in the latter chapters, sug- 
gest a fruitful field for an analysis of other problems of social psychology 
where rating scales, printed or spoken material, or other forms of stimuli 
may be used to elicit responses of social nature. 
KIMBALL YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Social Pathology. By GEORGE B. MaNcorp. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1932. Pp. xxii4-736. $3.00. i 
In medicine and elsewhere in the biological sciences, the term ‘‘pathol- 

ogy” has a fairly definite conceptual content and a real place and function 

in the system of thought. It connotes either or both a process and a condi- 
tion. As a condition it has reference to the state of an organism or some 

of its parts in which there is a disturbance of the vital functions. As a 

process it connotes a sequence of steps that deviate from a state of health 

and lead, ultimately, to the destruction of the organism. In a related 
sense the term refers to that segment of biological science which has to 
do with the origin, processes, and results of disease. 

The attempt to carry the terms into the discussion of social reality 
has been peculiarly disappointing. It has committed the writers, in spite 
of all verbal denial, in so far as they have actually employed the concept 
in their thinking, to the conception of society as an organism rather than 
as an organization. Pathological conditions and processes are those 
inimical to the well-being of an organism, destructive of its life-processes. 
A pathological condition or process is meaningless except as it is thrown 
over against a standard; it presupposes a defined health norm. But, if 
Society is not an organism in a biological sense, to assert or imply that it is 
“sick” or “healthy” contributes to the same mental confusion out of 
which the analogical usage seems to arise. 

The sociological interest is in the human personality, the social organ- 
ization, and in their mutual interaction and interdependence. It is pos- 
sible to define the steps that result in personal integration on various 
levels and about a variety of values, and it is possible to isolate the steps 
in personality change and disintegration. Likewise, it is quite as legiti- 
mate to study the processes of social and cultural disorganization as 
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those of social and cultural integration. The isolation and definition of 
selected processes is the interest of pathology; it has not in general been 
the interest of social pathology. So far as the reviewer knows, there has 
been no attempt to define in an abstract and scholarly way a field of 
social pathology. In the present scientific stage of the development of 
sociology it is probably not possible to do so. There have been various 
and valuable researches and monographic reports on divergent, de- 
moralized, delinquent, and other types of variant personality and be- 
havior. But these scientific works seem to find no need for such a concept 
as social pathology. With other writers, the analogical terminology has 
resulted, with notably few exceptions, in the term being transformed from 
a scientific into an evaluative concept. Then, in the absence of an objec- 
tive norm, it is applied to any condition or process that stirs the preju- 
dices of the writer or offends his sensibilities. 

The present volume may be dismissed with brief comment: it is an 
undistinguished and inconsequential piece of work. It gives a readable 
but very superficial presentation of a wide variety of topics much after 
the manner of high-school texts on social problems. There are chapters on 
“Poverty,” “Care of the Aged,” "Accidents," “Child Labor,” ^Unem- 
ployment,” “Sickness,” ''Feeble-Mindedness," “Mental Hygiene,” 
“Crime,” “The Family,” “Immigration,” “Race Relations,” “Race Im- 
provement,” and various other matters. Quite obviously, the book has no 
organic unity; that, apparently, was not a part of the author’s purpose. 
The discussion of the miscellaneous topics is on a common-sense level; the 
point of view is sentimental and therapeutic. In the words of the author, 
it is “a palatable mixture of objective and subjective" so that the student 
will not “constantly be left dangling in the air and wondering whether or 
not a constructive program is feasible" (Preface, p. vii). The book makes 
no contribution in findings, in point of view, or in organization. The re- 
viewer leaves it with the query as to whether or not it would be possible to 
present an orderly treatment of the processes of social and personal dis- 


organization and disintegration. 
E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY OF Iowa 


Human Sterilization. By J. H. LANDMAN. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1932. Pp. xviii-4-341. $4.00. 
The practice of unsexing individuals has a long history and a wide inci- 
dence. The purposes have been varied, and until recently the results have 
been achieved by gross mutilation. In Tava, Australia, the Americas, and 
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elsewhere it was a religious rite. Among the Mohammedans the purpose 
was to produce attendants for the harem. It was a practice of the Roman 
Catholic Church for the purpose of preserving the soprano voices of choir 
boys. Various ancient peoples—Egyptians, Chinese, Hindus, Greeks, 
Romans, and others—castrated captives, criminals, and slaves. In the 
Middle Ages, sex mutilation was a punishment for apostate Jews who 
returned to Judaism. In the American South, Negro slaves were castrated 
as a form of punishment and also for the purpose of making more docile 
workers. At the present time in the Western world sterilization is in dis- 
repute as a method of punishment and largely discontinued as a religious 
practice; as a therapeutic measure it is accepted and used when occasion 
arises. In the recent decades it has been strongly advocated as a eugenic 
measure and in various states legally sanctioned. It is chiefly with the 
American eugenic policy and practice that the present volume has to do. 

The number of socially inadequate persons in the population is ad- 
mittedly large. They impose a heavy financial burden upon the self- 
supporting and efficient members of the group, and there is a general 
belief, which the author shares in considerable measure, that the number 
of the social derelictsis increasing at an alarming rate. Sterilization of the 
potential parents of socially inadequate offspring is advocated and 
practiced as a means of preventing or at least reducing the too rapid in- 
crease of the defectives. The author aligns himself with the so-called 
conservative eugenists, who would sterilize only those defective persons 
who have inherited their defects and may transmit them (biologically) 
to their offspring. He would not sterilize potential parents because they 
are socially incapable, because of congenital or other defect, of competent 
parenthood. He would permit, for example, the reproduction of the blind, 
the eplipetic, the insane, and the feeble-minded, provided the particular 
form of the malady be not heritable; he would sterilize other similarly 
afflicted persons, provided their particular type of the defect be heritable. 

In regard to this position not much can be said other than to point out 
its utter futility as a practical means of reducing the number of defectives. 
It is unquestionably desirable to prevent the reproduction of hereditary 
defectives. Whether it be done by sterilization or by other means is a 
matter of expediency. But since only a very minor percentage of defec- 
tives are the offspring of similarly defective parents, the sterilization of 
defectives would not within a hundred generations if ever bring an ap- 
preciable reduction in their number. Moreover, to advocate the steriliza- 
tion of hereditary defectives while opposing the sterilization of the con- 
genitally defective who are equally incapable of competent parenthood 
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appeals to the reviewer as a little childish. He could give a reasonably 
enthusiastic support to a thoroughgoing eugenic program that would pro- 
vide for the elimination at birth of the hopelessly defective, that would 
provide for shortening the period of suffering of the helpless and incurable, 
and that would provide for a selected and superior parenthood for succes- 
sive generations. He cannot generate any particular enthusiasm about 
the inconsequential details of a patently inadequate program. 

The volume, however, is chiefly devoted to the presentation of factual 
material incidental to a practical program and gives a fairly competent 
and impartial review of the various aspects of the sterilization question. 
The sections devoted to the legislative and legal phases are particularly 
valuable. The book makes available in convenient form material hereto- 
fore widely scattered. It contains a valuable bibliography. 

E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY OF Iowa 


The Family, Its Organization and Disorganization. By Ernest R. 
MowRER. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. x+ 
364. $3.50. 

Dr. Mowrer’s third book differs from the previous two in that it is the 
development of a theoretical statement regarding family organization and 
disorganization, such as might grow out of a college course on the family, 
rather than the report of a definite and limited piece of research. It isa 
book by a professor rather than by a research man. Hence, in addition to 
drawing upon research data previously published, it incorporates a social 
philosophy of family life and develops a theoretical point of view which is 
carried rather consistently through the discussion of family organization, 
the family and the child, and family disorganization. When research data 
are lacking, Dr. Mowrer proceeds in a logical manner upon the premises 
of data on other points. He thus achieves a discussion which can be pre- 
sented to the student as a well-rounded interpretation of the family. 

The main thesis is the one previously set forth by both Dr. Mowrer and 
Dr. Burgess—that the family is a unit of interaction. Family organization 
and disorganization are not, as was so frequently done in the past, dis- 
cussed in terms of external contributing factors, such as finances or na- 
tionality, but rather in terms of attitudes growing out of cultural back- 
ground, emotional sets, previous social réles, and general life-patterns. In 
like manner, the relations of parents and children are presented in terms 
of likes and dislikes growing out of identical or conflicting réles of parent 
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and child. Thus, more fully than in any previous book on the family, Dr. 
Mowrer presents family life as a series of social-psychological processes. 

Throughout the book, full use is made of psychoanalytic contributions 
to the understanding of family processes. Very often psychoanalytic con- 
cepts are cleverly redefined in terms of sociological concepts. 

Types of discord are discussed, the development of personality through 
the assignment of rôles to each member, disorganization in the urban 
locale, and the reactions of children to family disorganization. One chap- 
ter gives factual data on trends in divorce, legal versus actual causes of 
divorce, and the varying rates according to nationality, number of chil- 
dren, and mobility—data drawn largely from the author's earlier publica- 
tions. Another chapter summarizes material in Domestic Discord on analy- 
sis and treatment of cases. 

Prefacing these chapters, which form the heart of the discussion, are 
other chapters less well developed. Thus, the chapter on “The Family 
as a Social Institution” sketchily touches on the material on this point 
found in the books of Goodsell, Howard, Calhoun, Westermarck, Reed, 
Ogburn, Thomas, and Bosanquet. Little more was possible than to list 
the topics covered by each author. 

The chapter on “Research and the Family” really is an attempt to pre- 
sent in twenty-seven pages the fundamentals of the logic of science and a 
survey of methods currently used in sociological research. This chapter 
was apparently included as a preface to the final chapter, which lists some 
hundred definite problems for research on the family, most of them of the 
type that could be assigned for student projects in connection with a 
course on the family. In view of the number of books now available on 
research methods, the advisability of the chapter on "Research and the 
Family" may be seriously questioned. 

The point of view and the concepts and terminology used are typical 
of sociology as developed at the University of Chicago. An attempt is 
made to define such characteristic terms and phrases as “the person," 
“social institution," “man is not born human,” “the wishes," and “ac- 
commodation and assimilation." The definitions are necessarily so abbre- 
viated that it is doubtful whether they will carry the significance of the 
terms to those who are not familiar with them, while they serve as an 
unwelcome digression to others. The book would have served a wider 
group of readers and students if it were not so completely dependent upon 
this rather local technical terminology. 

The abstract character of the discussion and the almost total lack of 
concrete illustrative material will detract from the pedagogical value of 
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the book. Many of the terms and concepts would be clearer to the student 
if concretely illustrated. 

The teacher of a course on the family will probably find the book in- 
complete in that it does not describe or discuss the primitive family nor the 
historical family. Numerous references are given to other books, however. 
Dr. Mowrer suggests the use of the recent book by E. B. Reuter and J. B. 
Runner as a source book to be used in connection with his book and gives 
appropriate references at the end of almost every chapter. 

It is doubtful whether this book contains much actually new informa- 
tion for the person who is familiar both with Dr. Mowrer’s earlier books 
and with the sociological content of courses taught at the University of 
Chicago. More completely than has been done before, however, it applies 
the sociological concepts to one social group, the family, and develops a 
logical discussion of family interaction. It thus constitutes an interesting 
contribution to the theory of sociology, and also makes available a printed 
statement for the use of teachers and students. 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Sorcerers of Dobu: The Social Anthropology of the Dobu Islanders of 
the Western Pacific. By R. F. Fortune. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. xxviii+318. $5.00. 


This is a book from which the sociologist will draw much information— 
sociologists, of course, who value research and are not lost in speculation. 
The book is complementary to Professor Malinowski’s research on the 
Trobriand Islanders (mainly incorporated in the Argonauts of the Western 
Pacific). The author has studied an island in the same neighborhood, but 
he shows the peculiarities of his own field. Much attention is directed 
to the economic side of life. A valuable chapter treats the réle of the 
individual in the social pattern. Sorcery and black art are also topics to 
which the author has given much interest. Of course, social organization, 
marriage, and sex life receive their due share. The much disputed and 
discussed question raised by Malinowski’s statements of the Trobriander’s 
theory of procreation is elucidated by the Dobuans’ attitude (p. 239). 
They say, “The Trobrianders lie." The Dobuan people, in fact, became 
very indignant when Mr. Fortune discussed the question with the Tro- 
brianders before them. It seems to the reviewer that the Trobriander’s 
belief should not be termed an imperfect knowledge but an assertion of 
a dogma to which society has yielded its assent. This interpretation is 
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suggested by Mr. Fortune’s statement (p. 239) that in spite of complete 
freedom of sex intercourse,” in Dobu as well as in the Trobriands “un- 
married girls rarely bear bastards,” and “for a girl to bear a child out of 
wedlock is a great disgrace." This shows that control of sexual behavior 
is required, which implies a knowledge of physical causes, in spite of the 
dogma which deliberately scorns such knowledge. We are not dealing, 
therefore, with a survival of primitive thought, but with a later sophisti- 
cated interpretation of philosophical speculators, incited by certain iso- 
lated social conditions. 

The familial unit is the susu “milk”: a man, a sister, his sister’s chil- 
dren, and his sister’s daughter’s children (not his sister’s son’s children). 
This means a purely matrilineal family. The susu has no house for its 
exclusive use. The connection with the dead is emphasized by the com- 
munal resting-place on the graveyard. The woman has her house in her 
village, the man in his village. 

The working of the system is described in many actual examples and 
gives the color of reality to his outlines. This concreteness is the merit 
of Mr. Fortune's book. It is particularly indicated by his able discussion 
of property and stealing. The instances he quotes illuminate the native 
way of reasoning founded on certain concepts and biases. He makes clear 
their “magic” in its sentimental interpretations, actions, and arts. These 
pervade all sides of life, marriage, and death. We must, however, distin- 
guish between the more mystical and the natural sides of those magic 
observances and interpretations. The book is a rich source of information 
in primitive sociology and psychology. 

RICHARD THURNWALD 
UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN 


L’Ere des Négriers (1714-1774). By Gaston-Martin. Paris: Félix 
Alcan, 1931. Pp. 452. Fr. 7o. 


This volume, while essentially a historical one, is of interest to those 
concerned with social processes because of the light it throws on slaving 
and the slave trade. The author is a scholar who has devoted himself to 
the study of the history of the French shipping center of Nantes, and in 
this work he gives an account of the extensive slaving operations which 
were carried on by the companies whose headquarters were in this sea- 
port. 

The data are striking in the extreme, perhaps because of the fact that 
the French are not ordinarily thought of as falling in the category of the 
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great slaving nations. Yet, from the testimony in the volume, not only 
did French companies take part in the slave trade, but Nantes was one 
of the most important of the European slaving centers. The material 
presented is drawn almost entirely from documentary sources and is 
given in great detail under several headings. The first part of the book 
deals with the slave trade itself, such as the details of the voyage from 
France to the Guinea coast; the mechanics of the trade on the West 
African coast; the treatment of the slaves and the typical occurrences in 
the course of the voyage to the New World; the sale of the slaves; the re- 
turn voyage to France; and, finally, the liquidation of assets. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to learn something not generally known, that in 
Nantes itself a certain amount of slaving was carried on, and that during 
the eighteenth century slaves were brought to this port, though they 
were not received with any degree of enthusiasm, and slavery in Nantes 
soon disappeared. The second and third parts of the book are, perhaps, 
of less interest to the non-historian, since these deal respectively with the 
vicissitudes of the slave traffic from 1750 to 1775 and with French colonial 
policy as it had to do with the slave trade in the eighteenth century. 

The volume is to be recommended as one which no student who is 
concerned with the study of slaving operations, or with the historical 
background of New World Negroes, can afford to neglect. 


MELVILLE J. Herskovits 
NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Village and Open-Country Neighborhoods. By WALTER A. TERPEN- 
NING. New York: The Century Co., 1931. Pp. xxiv-+493. $4.00. 


Rural Community Types. By E. T. Hitter, Faye E. Corner, and 
Wenvett L. East. University of Illinois Studies in the Social 
Sciences, 1928. Vol. XVI, No. 4. Pp. 134. $1.00. 

These two studies of rural communities are essentially unlike in their 
emphasis and method of treatment. Terpenning’s interest is in the field 
of social organization and the values inherent in rural neighborhood and 
village life, while Hiller and his associates are concerned with the process 
of social change as it is seen in the adjustment of intimate, primary groups 
to the folkways of the outside world. 

The distinctive feature of Terpenning’s volume is its comparative study 
of the dispersed, open-country type of American rural neighborhoods and 
the farm villages which prevail generally throughout Europe. His detailed . 
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description of the characteristics of the American neighborhood is based 
upon a study of two rural Michigan counties with which he was familiar 
through long residence. For his information about European villages he 
visited England, Ireland, Switzerland, Denmark, Germany, France, Rus- 
sia, and Italy, and spent considerable time as a resident in the rural sec- 
tions selected for intensive study. The eight chapters in which he vividly 
portrays the social organization and manner of life in European farm 
villages comprise the major portion of the volume. The author’s emphasis 
is mainly upon the intimate social contacts and co-operative relationships 
found in European villages, which stand in such striking contrast to the 
isolation and individualism of American farmers. This much-needed an- 
alysis of rural social organization in Europe would have been more valu- 
able if greater attention had been paid to the ecological aspects of the 
village and to the changes that are taking place under the stress of modern 
conditions. The reader is given an excellent cross-section of village life 
but is largely left in the dark as to village trends. The tone of the book is 
on the whole objective, and whatever preaching is found in it is limited 
to the final chapter on recommendations. Through the device of giving a 
running account of the author’s experiences in his study of the different 
villages in this country and abroad, the book is made much more interest- 
ing than is the usual sociological treatise. Special mention should be made 
of the bibliography of more than four hundred titles, covering both Amer- 
ican and European sources. 

Rural Community Types consists of an intensive study of two rural com- 
munities in Illinois—the one a closely integrated, co-operative settlement 
of East Frisians, and the other a French Canadian settlement in which the 
process of disintegration is more advanced. This keen analysis of these 
rural immigrant communities makes use of both statistical and documen- 
tary data and presents a clearer picture of the changing rural world than 
is ordinarily found in rural studies. Especially illuminating is the detailed 
description of the gradual breakdown of traditional methods of control 
and the inroads of urbanizing influences which are profoundly modifying 
earlier attitudes toward amusements, education, marriage, and other 
matters of community concern. Students of the problem of group soli- 
darity and disorganization will find in these Illinois studies a great deal 
of valuable concrete material. 


J. F. STEINER 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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Small Town Stuf. By ALBERT BLUMENTHAL. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. xvii+416. $4.00. 


When Sinclair Lewis wrote about Main Street he went at it with the 
zeal of a reformer trying to wipe out an evil. Although he dipped his pen 
in wormwood, and although his book was widely read, nothing came of it. 
Main Street remains as it was. Blumenthal dipped his pen in plain ink, 
and while he has not written a best seller, he has given us a picture of the 
small town that is both interesting and informing. 

Mineville is a western town, and quite typical of towns east and west. 
People here, for all their faults and weaknesses, their sterling qualities 
and their low ones, manage somehow to live together. Gossip is the life- 
blood of the town which makes every person’s tongue a whip to discipline 
his neighbor and, at the same time, puts every neighbor at his mercy. 
On this subject a single chapter is written, but gossip oozes from most of 
the other chapters, including those on family life, education, social life 
of the young people, politics, and religion. 

Blumenthal describes Mineville as a very human place, with its share 
of secret sin as well as sacrifice and with its economic problems that in the 
ultimate subordinate every other problem or interest to that of making a 
living, to getting ore out of the ground. Also, this town has its share of the 
lethargy and pig-headedness that irked Sinclair Lewis so much; but such 
is the nature of small towns. They will change with the years, as Mine- 
ville, to become more urban, and after that still more urban, but “small, 
town stuff” will remain the same. 

The book is written in an easy and direct style of Middletown. It de- 
serves a wide reading, but will be hindered somewhat in its circulation by 


the unfortunately high price. 
NELS ANDERSON 
Seta Low COLLEGE 
Brooxtyn, N.Y. 


The Administrative Control of Aliens. A Study in Administrative 
Law and Procedure. By W1tit1aM C. Van VLECK. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1932. Pp. ix4-260. 

This is one of the special studies in administrative law and practice 
sponsored by the Commonwealth Fund, and originally undertaken at the 
suggestion of Professor Felix Frankfurter. It is, therefore, à companion 
piece of Henderson's Federal Trade Commission, published in 1926, and 
Sharfman's Interstate Commerce Commission, two parts of which were 
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published in 1931. The present study, however, invites comparison 
rather with two other recent publications: Mr. Reuben Oppenheimer’s 
Report on the Enforcement of the Deportation Laws, for the President’s Law 
Enforcement Commission, and Dr. Jane Clark’s recent treatise on The 
Deportation of Aliens. A comparison as to merits might be invidious in 
view of the excellence of all three of the performances. As to scope, Dean 
Van Vleck's work differs from Miss Clark’s in that it stresses administra- 
tion rather than the substance of the law, and both from Miss Clark’s and 
from Mr. Oppenheimer’s in that it covers exclusion as well as expulsion. 

We have now the cumulative effect of three independent criticisms of 
the deportation process, and the views expressed in a wholly admirable 
manner by Dean Van Vleck in the final chapter entitled “Conclusions” 
confirm the judgment of the two other writers. Making full allowance for 
the exigencies of the general problem, and giving due credit for adminis- 
trative good intentions, three careful students agree that there are grave 
inherent defects in the present methods. In at least a number of categories 
of cases the administrative process fails to do adequate justice; Mr. Van 
Vleck’s description of “expulsion procedure in forms of criminal justice" 
is as telling as it is tempered in its language; the conclusion in favor of a 
substitution of the judicial for the administrative process is, however, put 
forward in very guarded terms. We miss in the final suggestions a reitera- 
tion of the need for executive clemency, which is amply substantiated by 
the author’s full comment on the subject. The substitutional devices now 
resorted to are both extra-legal and, in part at least, of questionable 
operation. 

In his account of the exclusion process Mr. Van Vleck covers ground 
not touched upon by the other authors, and this part is, therefore, par- 
ticularly welcome. The account is on the whole favorable to the present 
system, and it is interesting to note how much more solicitous the legis- 
lature has been of the rights of the alien with reference to admission than 
with regard to expulsion. There is one serious gap in the account; we are 
told nothing, and we know nothing, of the methods pursued in granting 
or withholding the consular visa. This lay beyond the author’s scope of 
inquiry; the matter is unregulated by law, and offers many puzzling prob- 
lems; its importance is obvious when we are told that consular inspection 
has practically eliminated rejections of bona fide immigrants at ports of 
arrival. 

The author criticizes the manner in which provisions of the law have 
been occasionally misinterpreted or stretched to the detriment of the 
alien likely to become a public charge at the time of entry; becoming a 
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public charge from causes not affirmatively shown to have arisen subse- 
quent to admission to the country; and entry without inspection. In the 
latter case the abuse is purely administrative; in the two former cases 
Congress has set up criteria which invite abuse or unfair latitudinarianism. 
The inspector’s zeal may be corrected on review by the department or by 
the courts, if the alien has the means to go into court. So long as the terms 
of the statute remain unchanged, they seem to call for explicit depart- 
mental instructions to subordinate officials indicating correct canons of 
interpretation. Such instructions are common in European administra- 
tive practice—but, to judge from Mr. Van Vleck’s silence, they appear to 
be unknown in the administration of our immigration laws. 


ERNST FREUND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Far Eastern International Relations. By Hosea BALLOU MORSE and 
HARLEY FARNSWORTH MacNarr. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1931. Pp. xviii4-846. $4.50. 

China in Revolution. An Analysis of Politics and Militarism under 
the Republic. By HARLEY FARNSWORTH MacNarr. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xi4-244. $2.50. 

The Reform Movement in China, 1898-1912. By MERIBETH E. CAM- 
ERON. Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 1931. Pp. 
223. Paper $1.50; cloth $2.00. 


Prevalent biases regarding race relations, exploitation of non-Western 
countries, and exportation of democracy, should be subjected to treat- 
ments of the sort of realism attempted in the volumes under review. 
And for the serious student of cultural interpenetration and social con- 
flict, the diverging facets and complex processes in any such narratives 
of a century or more, present a marked contrast to the simple and facile 
formulae for diffusion, nationalism, race relations cycles, 

The original Morse-MacNair edition, which came almost immediately 
under the ban of the new Nationalist Government of China, and of 
which the first book listed is a slightly abbreviated American revision, 
was itself based upon the three-volume International Relations of the 
Chinese Empire by H. B. Morse, long the standard work on Sino-Euro- 
pean relations. While condensing some parts of that work, both editions 
include events and trends in adjacent countries in order to round out a 
more inclusive integrated picture, and bring the record, devoted largely 
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to the nineteenth century, down to date. Their publication is a note- 
worthy event. 

Frankly traditional in the dominance they give to political events, all 
editions devote considerable attention to social and cultural factors 
explanatory of the outstanding conflicts between aliens and natives and 
between conservative and radical factions. Within this field they pre- 
serve a perspective, proportion, and objectivity that is admirable, par- 
ticularly for authors who have been so close to many of the situations 
they describe and analyze. 

The sociologist must not be turned aside, therefore, by the first chapter 
on geographic factors in the Far East, where the historian carries his habit 
of sweeping generalization into a field in which he is obviously not at 
home. With a strong tribute tossed to sea influences, he assumes funda- 
mental cultural isolation. As a venture into biological differentials, he 
suggests that possibly Japan’s assimilability may be due to her place on 
the familiar "energy map.” Yet he must be aware that with equal cogency 
one might suggest: (1) the lack of assimilability among the northern 
Chinese on Japan’s energy level; (2) the possible contributions to China’s 
agricultural and neolithic base from an underlying Ural-Altaic culture 
overlapping parts of Europe and Asia; (3) the contributions to its patri- 
archal system of 1ooo B.c. and earlier from infiltrating northwestern 
tribes and by the indirect organizational effect of defense against them; 
(4) the contributions to its philosophy and religion from Indian Bud- 
dhism; (5) the contributions from contacts with the Roman and post- 
Roman West which he himself describes in the next chapter. Obviously, 
extreme tentativeness of statement is in place in this entire realm of 
geographical, biological, and cultural influences. 

The most regrettable feature, however, arises out of the use the sociolo- 
gist wishes to make of political history. The sociologist's interest in types 
and processes, in social conflict and cultural change, is really outside the 
Scope of traditional episodical history. Their selections of events, there- 
fore, differ. MacNair's last edition, for instance, allows the provincial 
and national assemblies and the parliament to appear as purely post- 
revolutionary republican ideas (p. 552); to us it is exceedingly significant 
that these forms were projected and partly set up by the pre-revolutionary 
dynasty (see first ed., p. 808). Yet when the publisher ordered cuts, this 
prior development was eliminated. 

Occasionally the interests of social scientist and historian coincide in 
these matters. Oddly enough, it is the work of the pre-revolutionary 
dynasty upon which Miss Cameron centers her attention, trying to 
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analyze this very problem of how and when changes developed, and how 
they compare with post-revolutionary changes. With the Japanese vic- 
tory over China in 1895, the previous strands of opinion appear sharply 
to split into three groups: reform, reactionary, and revolutionary. The 
reactionary group on the throne precipitated the Boxer uprising of 19oo, 
and then, to save itself, turned to reform—acculturation through defense 
techniques, But the extreme social-conflict movement was by this time 
under steam. It delivered its blow to monarchism in 1911, and since 
then .... it is hard to identify social-reorganization strands of any sort 
anywhere under government tutelage for any length of time. 

It is this social-conflict movement of Sun Yat-sen’s which MacNair 
follows in China in Revolution, from 1895 to 1931. As before, he knows 
his English and European sources, is even more severely objective, but 
remains thoroughly episodical. This time, however, the continuity of 
ideas, personalities, and groups integrate the narrative. 


MAURICE T. PRICE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The League Commiitees and World Order: A Study of the Permanent 
Expert Committees of ihe League of Nations as an Instrument of 
International Government. By H. R. G. Greaves. London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1931. Pp. 266. $5.00. 


This is a book full of facts, insight, and constructive ideas, developing 
the idea of international administration, brilliantly expounded by Sir 
Arthur Salter in his Allied Shipping Control. The author shows how the 
League’s technical committees have actually integrated the administra- 
tion of the member states with each other and with gradually evolving 
world-policies. These committees have given officials of each of the coun- 
tries interested in a technical problem an opportunity to discuss with each 
other and with impartial unofficial experts: 

.... policy in its earlier stages and before it has been formed and formulated 
in their respective countries—before it has become fixed, therefore, a part of 
“national policy” with all the magical and mythical implications that term in- 
volves [p. 246]. 


The writer treats his subject systematically, dealing successively with 
six committees of general interest corresponding to ministries in most 
governments (economic matters, finance, health, intellectual co-operation, 
communication and transit, and labor), and four more specialized com- 
mittees (mandates, disarmament, child welfare, opium). Each of these 
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ten committees is treated with reference to its origin in pre-League inter- 
national organization, to the Peace Conference ideas on the subject, to the 
constitution and terms of reference of the committee, to the committee’s 
structure and procedure, to its relation with other bodies, to the problem 
with which it deals, and to its success in solving these problems. 

The writer does not spare critical judgment. The reader is informed 
why the Permanent Mandates Commission has been much more success- 
ful than the various armaments commissions and the Opium Commission. 
The parsimonious budgetary policy of the League is particularly criti- 
cized. The effectiveness of many committees has been handicapped 
through the penny-shaving policy, proceeding, according to the writer, 
principally from Great Britain and the Dominions. Such a policy seems 
all the more amazing when one realizes the paltry proportions which the 
League’s payments constitute in the national budgets of even the largest 
contributors. 

Mr. Greaves believes that the committees which have been most effec- 
tive have been those composed mainly of individuals selected by the 
Council of the League for their expert capacity and their independence of 
governments. He urges that government appointees (still found on some 
committees) be eliminated, that committees be kept small, and that they 
be given a high degree of autonomy. Their relations, he thinks, should be 
more with the administrations of the states than with the League, al- 
though the latter should guarantee the independence of the members by 
appointing and paying them, and should provide the services of the secre- 
tariat. 

The book deals with the administrative aspects of international or- 
ganizations, and the writer is convinced that: 

... until the organs of international disinterestedness are created, em- 
powered and trusted, war or threat of war remains the necessary instrument of 
policy. To prate of peace in such circumstances is merely irrelevant. The real 
move toward peace and disarmament is the building of a legal and technical or 
political structure [pp. vii-viii]. 


He, however, does not entirely overlook the importance of institutions to 
arouse interest and give motive power to these technical institutions. 
War and threats of war have, in the past, furnished an interest sufficiently 
compelling to induce people to abandon their particularisms and submit 
to national governments. Equally compelling interests must be found if 
nations are to be induced to abandon their particularisms and give full 
support to internationalinstitutions. As the writer points out, necessities, 
however great, which are appreciated only by experts cannot give this 
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motivation. As Walter Bagehot pointed out long ago, states need “the- 
atrical" and “dignified” institutions which interest the populace and thus 
put steam into the “efficient” and "useful" institutions which do the 
"work of government. 

As a modest contribution to enlisting this interest in the technical com- 
mittees, Mr. Greaves suggests that an advisory council composed of the 
relevant cabinet minister of each of the most interested states be created 
for each committee, and also that a general conference representing non- 
official organizations and other interests be established to meet occasion- 
ally on the subject of each committee. Steps in this direction are to be 
found in the structure of the international labor organization, as well as in 
. the economic and health organizations of the League. Thus one can 
visualize gradual evolution of autonomous international organizations 
co-ordinating the work of the ministries of the states in the same way as 
the League of Nations Council and Assembly themselves co-ordinate the 
activities of the foreign offices. The latter would, of course, continue to 
have a certain co-ordinating function with respect to all of the other 
international organizations. 

In addition to being technical and systematic, the book is imaginative 
and deserves careful study by students of international organization. 

Quincy WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Emotional Currents in American History. By J. H. DENISON. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. xvi4-420. $5.00. 


The nineteenth-century intelligentsia, under the spell of eighteenth- 
century rationalism and Benthamism, held that man is a cold, calculating 
machine. They believed him to be primarily a creature of the intellect, 
capable of guiding his destiny in response to clear perceptions of utility 
and personal advantage. 

It is evident that any careful study of the human past would reveal 
many important movements and events which were governed by emotion 
rather than intelligence—many, in fact, in which intelligence was be- 
trayed by emotions. It remained for J. H. Denison, a capable historian 
and anthropologist, to re-examine human history on the assumption of 
the influence of the emotions in the processes of social evolution. This he 
did in his earlier book, Emotion as the Basis of Civilization. 

Mr. Denison has now investigated the problem of the emotional factors 
in American history. He shows that they have been as potent in our his- 
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tory as in the history of the race as a whole. First he shows the emotional 
basi .of the movement for independence and union. He next analyzes 
the well-known frontier emotions of individualism, democracy, idealism, 
and nationality. He then traces the emotional factors in the sectional . 
struggle over the tariff, slavery, secession, reunion, and reconstruction. 

Following the Civil War came the rise of capitalism and the great 
industry, the struggle of American agriculture for prosperity and survival, 
the battle of the proletariat for emergence and decency. In each case, 
emotions rather than pure reason provided the dynamic basis for the 
programs, policies, and events. Our party politics since 1875 have also 
been emotional at their core. 

Emotional drives sent us into imperialism and war in 1898, stimulated 
the belief in the white man’s burden, and led us into the World War. We 
have tried to handle our race and immigration policies on an emotional 
rather than a rational basis. This has led to Ku Kluxing, patrioteering, 
deportations, and the like. The “Noble Experiment” was put over by 
emotion and is still sustained thereby. On the horizon stands the figure 
of Communism, which may some day induce Americans to follow with all 
the emotional frenzy which this ideal has evoked in Russia. 

No doubt, Mr. Denison has set out to prove a thesis. This has led him 
to the other extreme from Benthamism and the old rationalism. But he 
makes out a good case for his point of view and has given us a valuable 
corrective. His book will make it more difficult for anybody to demon- 
strate the primacy of pure reason in human history or modern civiliza- 
tion. If progress is measured by the subordination of emotion to intelli- 
gence, then we have made only a faint start toward civilization. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
New York Crry . 


Social Thinking Shackled. By Leo Jacoss. New York: The Graf- 
ton Press, 1931. Pp. 214. $2.00. 

It is the logic of Aristotle, with its underlying assumptions and its 
accompanying techniques, that has shackled social thinking. Though the 
book, like so many books written from a reform motivation, does not 
courageously prescribe the steps to be taken and in what order and by 
what means, it nevertheless makes out a better case than most social 
scientists would believe possible for the specific maladjustments due to an 
outgrown logic. “Aristotle can no more be a guide in social philosophy 
than in natural philosophy. From dominion in the latter he has long 
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since been dethroned; from dominion in the former he must now be de- 
posed.” Though the analysis is highly suggestive for any who wish to 
scrutinize underlying assumptions, the generalized conclusion is singularly 
weak: “a new social philosophy is needed, one based, not on reason, but 
on spirituality." Whether with "spirituality" we shall better Aristotle 
may be open to serious doubt; but that Aristotle should be bettered is 
hardly open to question, and that he can be bettered is not too audacious 
a hope. The considerations in this book are calculated to further the 
cause of social betterment by showing that logical clarity achieved via 
Aristotle may well mean social injustice in practice. 
T. V. SMTH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Culiural Educations and Common Sense. By DAVID SNEDDEN. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. ix+320. 

Towards Better Educations. By Davip SNEDDEN. New York:. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 
Pp. vii+424. 

In the first volume the author, through what he calls the common-sense 
and half-inductive approach, discusses cultural educations and educa- 
tional objectives. Educational accomplishments have been meager be- 
cause definite objectives have not been established. The general objec- 
tives proposed are: (1) Cultural, subdivided into euthenic and "spirital"; 
(2) social, which includes moral, civic, and religious; and (3) physical, 
having to do with health, body building, and body training. 

Each school will have to determine the type of education it is to pre- 
sent. In early years the training should be naturalistic, simple, brief, and 
inspirational. Later training should be more flexible, selective, and 
adapted to assimilative capacity. Secondary schools should not attempt 
vocational training. This need, Snedden continues as formerly to con- 
tend, must be met by specialized schools on the collegiate level. Snedden’s 
position on this matter is debatable, to say the least. Professional schools 
should no longer require two to four years of college work for entrance. 

The author expects criticism on the surfeit of illustrations. The objec- 
jections will likely arise, however, regarding kind rather than amount. 
Many redundant pages of obvious illustrations are not conducive to toler- 
ance for the “half-inductive” method. The reviewer questions whether it 
is valid methodology for the social scientist to attempt to ape the physical 
scientists. In addition to illustrations, numerous questions and tentative 
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assumptions are presented. Quotations on culture and bibliographical 
samples on the meanings of culture are included. 

In Towards Better Educations Protessor Snedden succeeds better in pre- 
senting his thesis clearly. There is no such thing, he says, as an education 
or an educational aim, or an educational method. Instead there are many 
educations, many educational aims; consequently there must be many 
educational methods. The author deals first with analysis of educational 
problems, second with purposes versus methods in education, and last 
with adapting the purposes of what he insists on calling educations, to the 
changing social order in a democracy. He succeeds better with the analy- 
sis than with the adaptation. 

Professor Snedden goes on to say that too much attention has been 
given to methods, as over against purposes. The educators and psycholo- 
gists are responsible for stressing methods. He believes that Dr. Dewey 
has, or more especially his followers have, stressed the individualistic view 
to the neglect of the social factors involved. As a result, the so-called new 
schools have caused a “‘confusion of tongues,” since they have all sorts of 
ways of traveling without knowing where they propose to go. To say, as 
Dewey does, "that the process and the goal of education are one and the 
same thing" is like saying that the goal and the process of a journey are 
the same. When these leaders are willing to place ends, or functional 
effects, on a par with methods, or even antecedent thereto, the problem of 
method will largely disappear. l 

The next question, after placing purposes first, is to adapt them in a 
democracy. This may mean schools for all of equal excellence, though not 
necessarily schools of the same content. The well-being of the individual 
is, to be sure, the aim of democratic education; but in case of conflict, the 
social good must transcend the good of particular individuals. There are 
other social values besides those labeled “democratic.” One of them is 
social efficiency. To secure this along with democracy, the individual 
must first be trained in a broad general culture for the utilizing of his 
powers. Next there must be specialized vocational training, not to begin 
before the eighteenth year, for productive service in an increasingly com- 
plex and specialized society. Ross L. FINNEY 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Pädagogische Soziologie. By Cart Wess. Leipzig: Julius Klink- 
hardt, Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1929. Pp. vilit-240. $2.50. 
The aspect of this book which is most noticeable to the present reviewer 
is whatitignores, Anything like our American cultural sociology, with the 
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inferences to be drawn from it for education, is conspicuous by its absence. 
One gets no suggestion that the main task of the school is to impart a 
curriculum, and that the curriculum must be made up out of the culture 
mass. Education is not conceived that way at all. Instead, it is conceived 
almost wholly in terms of the social processes, such as conflict, subordina- 
tion, socialization, friendship, and the like. What the older does for the 
younger generation is analyzed into three aspects: caring (physically) for 
them, socializing them (in the sense of habituating them in social partici- 
pation), and generating culture in them (in the sense of developing their 
inner potentialities). All these are subsumed under education. The Cool- 
ey insight that culture in the subjective sense results only from acquiring 
culture in the objective sense is this German’s blind spot—as it is, unfor- 
tunately, of most American advocates of “progressive education” and the 
*child-centered school.” 

Educational sociology seems to the present reviewer to present two 
major problems, or classes of problems. The first is the function of the 
school as an institution in society. This problem has to be solved in terms 
of the elaborate and complex culture mass of modern civilized society. 
The second is the social relationships and processes existing among the 
members of the school community. This book deals with the second only. 
But in that part of the field the author’s discussions are acute and illumi- 
nating. Some of his topics are: the social attitudes and dispositions of 
children at the several age levels; the attitudes of pupils toward parents, 
teachers, and fellow-pupils; the effects upon the school processes of chil- 
dren’s instinctive struggle among themselves for superordination; and the 
further effect of the social milieu, especially that of a great city. 

Ross L. Finney 
UNIVERSITY or MINNESOTA 


Modern Education: A Critique of Tis Fundamental Ideas. By OTTO 
Rank. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1932. Pp. iv+243. $2.50. 


This competently translated collection of essays will introduce to the 
social scientific public one of the few capable sociological theorists among 
the psychoanalysts (and ex-psychoanalysts). Otto Rank has the mis- 
fortune to be known, in America, principally for his birth-trauma hy- 
pothesis (his solution of the anxiety problem), although some attention 
has likewise been paid to his recently translated, though old, book on Art 
and Artists. It is unfortunate that the publication of Rank’s Genetic Psy- 
chology, whose several volumes are transitionally significant in the de- 
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velopment of his growing sociological emphasis, has so long been delayed. 
He is engaged in working out more fully than any other writer the signifi- 
cance of the psychoanalytic situation as a relationship between two hu- 
man beings who are implicated in cultural presuppositions as well as bio- 
logical structures. 

Without stopping to criticize them, I will paraphrase a few of his state- 
ments which indicate the suggestive quality of the whole. Rank says that 
our efforts to provide sexual enlightenment for the child have met with 
resistances from the child himself. This suggests that it is not the external 
prohibition that connects sexuality with the idea of sin and guilt, but 
something inherent in it which is experienced by the individual as danger- 
ous. The child who is sexually enlightened seeks elsewhere to have his 
guilt feeling corroborated if the parents do not do it. Now sexuality is a 
kind of racial will forced upon the individual, and the acceptance of sexu- 
ality is a difficult task of adaptation for the individual. When education 
abandons the ideology of religion and substitutes psychology (as sexual 
enlightenment), the child’s individuality is attacked with peculiar direct- 
ness. This forces yet more complicated techniques of defense, and much 
promiscuity and perversion is a protest against modern educational 
trends. 

Rank goes on to interpret the educational problem of the present epoch 
in ways which display his familiarity with the best systematic theorizing 
(such as that of. Mannheim in Germany) and attest his boldness and 
originality of conception and expression. 

Hanor» D. LasswELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Biological Foundations of Education. By Otis W. CALDWELL, 
CHARLES EDWARD SKINNER, and J. WINFIELD Tietz. New York: 
Ginn’ & Co., 1932. Pp. v+534. $2.75. 

The title is intriguing and the names of the authors promise a reliable 
and profitable book. In the Preface we are told “that the biological 
knowledge here presented will contribute to an individual philosophy of 
living," but the informed reader finishes the volume with more disap- 
pointment than profit and delight. One gets the impression that it is es- 
sentially a presentation of elementary biology to students in a teachers' 
college, by instructors who know little biology; and that the monograph 
is in no sense a presentation of *'the biological foundations of education." 

At the end of each chapter appear several pages of padding in the 
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form of examination questions for elementary students in biology. Some 
of the illustrations included in the book remind one of children’s story 
books. On almost every page the informed reader runs across a variety 
of meaningless, inaccurate, or unfounded statements such as the fol- 
lowing: 

Since the blood passes through closed tubes it would not come in contact with 
many cells of the body if some opportunity were not provided for this contact 
[p. 77]. The blood plasma is known as lymph, and is composed of digested food 
and other substances [p. 78]. In the inner lining of the small intestine the blood 
enters the capillaries by way of the finger-shaped projections or villi [p. 78]. 
Disease germs which may have been absorbed by the tissues are destroyed by 
the white corpuscles [p. 78]. The thyroid and adrenals stimulate each other, 
the thyroid and pancreas, and the adrenals and pancreas check each other. .... 
The control of assimilation and use of protein, such as meat, milk and eggs, is 
brought about, it is thought, by the thyroid, pituitary, adrenals and sex glands, 
which accelerate it, and the pancreas and parathyroids, which retard it [p. 98]. 
The distribution of the dendrites forms an extremely sensitive area around the 
cell body [p. 103]. There is no behavior without nerve action [p. 118]. Our 
pituitary body is a vestige of fish structure, which is thought once to have been 
some kind of sense organ [p. 25]. 


The authors seem to be laboring under a peculiar “superiority com- 
plex” wherever their discussion of biological processes touches man, as 
illustrated by the following quotation: 


While man, like other animals, uses certain processes for meeting his bio- 
logical needs, he has superior organization for performing these processes. He 
has a heart for pumping blood, a stomach for digesting food, lungs for breathing, 
and muscles for moving the body . . . . man owes his success in meeting his life 
needs to the fine division of labor among the separate organs of his body, and to 
the co-ordination of these organs [p. 49]. 


This may be educational biology, but it is not biology. The authors 
display more enthusiasm and poetic license than sense of scientific re- 
sponsibility in the excessive use of such adjectives as “remarkable,” 
“enormous,” “wonderful,” “extreme,” “gruesome,” etc. 

The volume brings little credit to American biology and American 
scholarship. But, fortunately, our misconceptions of biology do not alter 


the biological foundation of education. 
A. J. CARLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Body Mechanics: Education and Practice. By ROBERT B. Oscoop, 
M.D., Chairman. (Report of the Subcommittee on Orthopedics 
and Body Mechanics, White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection.) New York: Century Co., 1932. Pp. 165. $1.50. 


'This book contains an introductory analysis of the physiology and 
pathology of body mechanics, but the greater part of the volume is given 
to practical measurements of standards and control of defect by surgery 
and physical exercise. In the field of body mechanics, where so much 
misinformation and fadism float about at present, this book is a welcome 
guide to medical men who deal with children, to teachers of physical 
education, and to laymen in general, since the authors are well informed 
and rarely go beyond established facts and probabilities in their presen- 


tation. 
A. J. CARLSON 
University OF CHICAGO 


The American Jitters: The Year of the Slump. By Epmunp Witson. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. vili+313. $2.50. 


One of the most striking intellectual currents of our day has been the 
recent shifting of many of the ablest American literary figures to the left 
in their economic and social doctrines. They have become convinced that 
liberalism is bankrupt, that we cannot build a decent social order within 
capitalism, and that we must at least roughly follow the Russian example. 

Of these writers Edmund Wilson is one of the most competent, charm- 
ing, and influential. While in the liberal camp he was known for his sense 
and moderation. Shifting to the left has not stripped him of his poise and 
judgment. Marxism has not become a theology with him as has been 
the case with so many others of the group. 

Wilson's American Jitters is an able journalistic experiment in reporting 
what he regards as representative episodes in capitalistic society— 
especially the United States—between October, 1930, and October, 1931. 
It covers such things as the Fish Committee, the Bank of United States 
failure in New York City, the Scottsboro case, Kentucky coal mining, 
Hoover Dam, the Lawrence strike, and the plight of the farmers. His 
own confession of faith is included in the next to the last chapter. It 
would have been better to have led off with it. 

Whatever one thinks of Mr. Wilson's economic philosophy, he is an 
honest man and a very competent reporter. His book should be of very 
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great value to sociologists who wish descriptive material on a cross-section 
of American life today. It will stir them up more than Middletown. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
New York Ciry 


Der Bolschewismus—Einführung in Geschichte und Lehre. By WAL- 
DEMAR GURIAN. Freiburg: Herder & Co., 1931. Pp. 337. $2.25. 
In 1932, fifteen years after the revolution which placed Russia under 

Communist rule, it still remains as true as it was at the beginning that 

almost all books on Bolshevism are either apologias or denunciations. 

Red eulogies and white philippics alternate in monotonous succession, 

with only an occasional observer of sufficient breadth of view to enable 


~ _ him to produce something which is neither of these. The so-called “objec- 


tive” studies are either completely lacking in their pretended objectivity 
or are filled with trivialities and twaddle. This is scarcely strange, for the 
Communist challenge to capitalism, nationalism, democracy, private 
property, and religion admits of no ‘“‘middle-of-the-road” position. Par- 
ticipants in an old order which is dying are seldom capable of accurate 
evaluations of a new order which is still in the pangs of painful birth. 
Western social scientists who are sympathetic toward proletarian radical- 


* ism find much to praise in the new world of the east. The more numerous 


Western social scientists who feel themselves part of the established 
bourgeois order which is menaced by Moscow find as much or more to 
condemn. 

Gurian falls into the latter category. He gropes manfully toward an 
“objective” evaluation, but finally falls short of his goal. He is entangled 
in respectable Catholic and bourgeois sentiments of abhorrence at the 
Kremlin monster. He is confused by his failure to achieve any frame of 
reference large enough to permit the type of evaluation which he under- 
takes. In spite of these weaknesses, the book constitutes an interesting 
and significant effort to view Bolshevism in its totality and to reduce it 
to elementary values which can be weighed and passed upon. A third 
of the volume consists of documentary appendices, made up of extracts 
from Lenin and Stalin and of materials on the struggle against religion 
and the Bolshevist conception of the family and the home. The six 
chapters of the text review, with considerable skill, the historical back- 
ground in Russia, the Bolshevist Revolution, the economic and social 
politics of Bolshevism, the party, and the gospel, with a concluding chap- 
ter of criticism and evaluation. The author places much emphasis upon 
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the interaction between theory and practice, doctrine and experience, 
principle and reality. But the analysis is defective as regards the Marxian 
antecedents and is none too well grounded in a sure knowledge of Russian 
conditions and institutions. If the book is to be judged by its own claim 
to be a comprehensive and definitive evaluation, the verdict must be 
“Not yet!” 
FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Scientific Approach to Labor Problems. By ADELBERT Forp. New 

York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1931. Pp. x+446. $4.00. 

This book would more accurately be entitled “‘a scientific approach to 
problems of personnel management" or, even more narrowly, “an ap- 
proach to the psychological aspects of personnel management.” It is part- 
ly a manual of industrial psychology (especially Part II, which deals with 
statistical methods) and partly a presentation to the progressive business 
executive of the case for personnel research. While the combination is 
doubtful, the author does include enough interesting material to make the 
book of value to both groups. Its value is that of a supplement to a more 
systematic book. It does not give an organized or adequate survey of 
work and accomplishment in the field. The topics dealt with include 
production measurement, wages, training, fatigue, conditions of work, 
accidents, employment selection, etc. These matters are treated in a 
fresh, challenging, and stimulating fashion, but without thoroughness or 
extreme care. This latter fact is the more regrettable since it contrasts 
with the writer’s own plea for high standards of scientific procedure and 
dependence on proved conclusions in labor affairs. Interesting illustrative 
material gathered by the writer in his own industrial work in a Detroit 
electric utility concern is scattered through the book. 


ARTHUR W. KORNHAUSER 
UNIVERSITY Or CHICAGO 


The Problem of Unemployment. By Pau. H. Douctas and AARON 
Direcror. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xix-+sos. 
What do we know about unemployment? For the United States at 

least Douglas’ and Director’s book is the best answer to the question. It is, 

strictly speaking, a report on the available information rather than a 

reasoned treatise. 

The arrangement of the material is based on a thorough and scientific 
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analysis of the problem of unemployment; and the critical appraisals of 
the statistical and experimental data make it possible for the reader to 
judge of the relevance and the accuracy of the facts that are published 
about unemployment, as well as the soundness of the conclusions that are 
drawn from the experimental, remedial measures. 

The twenty-eight chapters of the book are divided into six parts. Part 
I considers the extent and costs of unemployment. Part II deals with 
seasonal unemployment, and Parts III is a pioneering attempt at a sys- 
tematic analysis of technological unemployment. Parts IV and V are de- 
voted to a consideration of cyclical unemployment and the placement of 
labor, and Part VI reviews the experiments with unemployment insur- 
ance, concluding with a discussion of the case for insurance and a pro- 
posed plan for the United States. There is appended an excellent bib- 
liographical note. 

Experts on the various phases of unemployment thus comprehensively 
covered may quarrel with some of the conclusions drawn by the authors. 
In the discussion of technological unemployment, for example, there is 
a curious blending of traditional theoretical notions about the impossi- 
bility of “permanent” unemployment with an attempt to discover in an 
objective and scientific manner the actual effects of technical improve- 
ments as they show themselves in the present phase of our industrial econ- 
omy. But, for the general reader and for all those who want what is 
known about unemployment in handy form, there is no other work in 
English that meets the need as well as this volume. 


WiLnLIAM M. LEISERSON 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE 


Forecasting Business Cycles. By WARREN M. Persons. New York: 

Jobn Wiley & Sons, 1931. Pp. xiv+295. $4.50. 

This book falls into three parts. The first contains a series of fore- 
casts (written in November and December, 1930) as to when the depres- 
sion will close. The less said about this part the better: the author has 
pleaded that he be excused from the fate of his forecasts, and experience 
has already dealt harshly with them. The second part presents a conspec- 
tus of business statistics and annals for the period since 1875. Most of 
this section is a compilation which the reader is left to use and interpret 
as he may choose. The third part consists of three chapters, which have 
nothing in common except their caption, "The Analysis of the Data.” 
Two of the chapters are reprints of well-known papers by the author, 
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but they do no contain any “analysis of data.” The remaining chapter 
on “The Problems of Probability Analysis" is a study of the month-to- 
month changes evidenced by an index of production and trade running 
over the period, February, 1875—July, 1929; but as the character of the 
business cycle—its duration, intensity and scope—has only limited regu- 
larity, it is questionable whether probability analysis can be logically 
used, and it is fairly certain that it cannot well serve any practical pur- 
pose. 

The author has little to offer on the theoretical side. He conceives of 
economic cycles as generated by maladjustments between production and 
consumption which tend to be self-limiting. These cycles run their course 
in a world full of accidents; and when these accidents are large, they 
may operate to restore "equilibrium" or else to accentuate “‘disequilib- 
rium.” The business cycle is taken to consist of four phases: prosperity, 
recession, trough, and recovery. It is not easy to see what Dr. Persons 
gains in his terminological venture, when he dispenses with "depression" 
as a phase of the business cycle; when his distinction of phases is made 
asymmetric with respect to the upward and downward movements of the 
cycle (“recovery” and “prosperity” exhaust the upward phase, but “re- 
cession" covers all of the downward phase); and when he chooses to recog- 
nize a floor ("trough") in the cycle, but not a ceiling. 

Despite its eclectic contents and mechanical flavor, Dr. Persons’ book 
is of some value and should prove useful to the serious student of business 
fluctuations. The book is rich in statistical data on business conditions 
and much of the material is the author's personal contribution to business 
measurements. But even the trained student may go wrong in using 
some of the data, if he does not proceed with care. Thus, the monthly 
index of production and trade is discontinuous at January, 1915 and Jan- 
uary, 1919; the reader can learn this from Chart XV but not from Chart I 
nor from the tables. The annual index of crop production does not give 
a. fair picture of total agricultural output; for example, this index shows 
an average rate of increase of only o.x per cent for the period 1919-30, but 
therather comprehensive index of agricultural production prepared by the 
Department of Agriculture shows a rate of advance of as much as 1.8 per 
cent. Instances could be easily multiplied, but the reviewer's aim is to 


issue a caveat and no more. 
ARTHUR F. Burns 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 
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Money and Politics Abroad. By JAMES KERR Porrock. New York: 

Alfred A. Knopf, 1932. Pp. 328--xv. $3.50. 

“The financing of political parties is everywhere one of the unsolved 
problems of democracy." It has been called the Achilles heel of democ- 
racy. James Kerr Pollock, who has already published a study of political 
party finance in the United States (Party Campaign Funds, 1926),in this 
new book extends his investigation to Great Britain, Germany, and 
France. Data were gathered on the spot during election campaigns. 
Much of the information in the book is of a type which cannot be docu- 
mented—the result of first-hand observation and of conversations with 
men and women of all parties and opinions. On many points the author is 
frank to admit that adequate and reliable information was not to be had. 
Nevertheless, the study is a successful effort to piece together the facts 
that can be hauled forth from behind the veil of secrecy which typically 
surrounds political receipts and expenditures, and it achieves a remark- 
ably well-rounded presentation of the actualities in this difficult sphere. 

"There are more details on the financial procedures of the labor parties 
than on those of the conservative organizations, for workers have to raise 
their political funds democratically by means of large numbers of indi- 
vidual contributions, and this demands an open and detailed accounting. 
The Social Democratic Party of Germany affords a most amazing example 
of efficient machinery of this sort. It raises from seven to twelve million 
marks a year from no fewer than twenty-five million individual contribu- 
tions! In 1929 the number of individual contributions amounted to 
forty-two million, coming from one million members in tiny weekly 
payments which averaged about five cents. The key point of the 
system is the Zahlabend, or dues-paying evening: if the member does not 
appear at the Zahlabend to buy a stamp for his card some voluntary work- 
er will knock at his door and remind him of his obligation. Tbe financial 
scheme of the Party not only provides it with the largest regular income 
of any party in the Reich, but it places the control of the organization in the 
hands of the rank and file (“Whoever pays the piper may call the tune"), 
and it binds the members to the organization very closely. Mr. Pollock 
calls this Social Democratic system “‘the most satisfactory to be found in 
the world." Probably the least satisfactory is the system of contribu- 
tions from corporations and banks which helps to fill the war chests of 
the parties of the right in Germany. 


EUGENE STALEY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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A History of Socialism. By S. F. ManKHAM. New York: ‘Macmillan 

Co., 1931. Pp. 328. $2.75. 

This is a comprehensive and fairly well written history of modern 
socialism. The author describes the leading schools of socialist thought, 
the growth of the Internationals and the extension of socialist organiza- 
tions to nearly all the nations of the world. The three leading phases of 
socialism are separately treated: theoretic, utopian socialism; revolution- 
ary socialism; and constitutional socialism. The book is intended to sup- 
ply the place of Kirkup’s well-known history, now hopelessly out of date. 

In itself this book is of little moment, but the literature of which it is a 
sample is important raw material for the sociologist. This literature of 
sectarian apologetic exhibits the sectarians as they appear to themselves 
and as they wish to appear to others. It sets forth their aims and ideals. 
It explains their propaganda methods and emphasizes their isolation de- 
vices. Historically considered it is the most successful advertising copy 
ever written. It is of the most enormous bulk and of considerable 
variety. The great, ten-volume Catholic Encyclopaedia belongs in this 
class, as does the little ten-page pamphlet put out by the Single Taxers. 
The Gospel according to St. Luke is included, as well as the song book of 
the I.W.W. Its importance for our purpose lies in the fact that it shows 
social relationships in the very act of crystallizing into social structures. 
It is a sort of continuous kaleidoscope in which a given set of concepts and 
organizational devices combine and recombine endlessly. A thorough 
study of this type of literature would yield much knowledge of the human 
group and prove a gold mine to the publicity experts. 


Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 
Sr. STEPAEN’S COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


War. By Scorr Nearinc. New York: The Vanguard Press, 1931. 
$3.00. 
Scientific Disarmament. By VicroR LEFEBURE. New York: The 

Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. 318. $2.50. 

The United States and Disarmament. By BENJaMIN H. WILLIAMS. 

New York: McGraw Hill, 1931. Pp. xi4-361. 

These three volumes constitute the cream of the library backwash of 
the international disarmament effort. Together with De Madariaga's 
earlier treatise, they form an admirable symposium on the post-war dec- 
ades’ confusion, experience, and thought with regard to the war problem. 
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The traditional pacifist view that armaments are the cause of war 
finds little support in these volumes. The view that armaments are a 
symptom has by now become common property of all students who have 
familiarized themselves with the experience at Geneva. Whatever we 
may think of the sincerity of the advocates of the "security first” stand- 
point, its intellectual soundness is hardly challenged today. Professor 
Williams is the most conservative in this respect. He actually manages 
to avoid discussion of the “security” issue until page 189 of his volume 
and even then dismisses it as essentially the “French” view without men- 
tion of its larger social and economic significance. 

Williams’ contribution is a full and detailed study of various big-navy 
arguments used in the United States, The heart of it is a dissection of 
Alfred T. Mahan's The Influence of Sea Power Upon History, 1660-1783, 
a volume that has become the mainstay of the intellectual armature of 
naval propaganda all over the world. To the reviewer, Williams’ historial 
and critical study of Captain Mahan’s important book is an admirable 
example of the type of service the university student can render in the 
public discussion of such problems, 

To Major Lefebure, the study of armament is a branch of applied 
science and, therefore, the problem of disarmament is primarily of a tech- 
nical nature. While experience in Geneva—well summarized by De 
Madariaga—has conclusively disproved that assumption, Lefebure’s vol- 
ume is original because of the unusual combination of technical compe- 
tence and sympathy with the general disarmament objective. Lefebure’s 
analysis of the so-called “armament potential” is a significant contribu- 
tion to the development of thought on the subject and his notion of the 
“conversion lag"—the time period which elapses while various types of 
peace industries reach maturity for war or, as Lefebure phrases it, “the 
interval between the peace-time element of armament potential and its 
war availability"—is likely to be of great practical importance. No seri- 
ous student can afford to overlook this important work, and the publishers 
are to be congratulated for their courage in making it available at a popu- 
lar price. 

Nearing’s book aims directly at the layman. His thesis is that organ- 
ized war is the principal business of "civilization" and that peace is merely 
an interlude in the pursuit of that business. He builds up an overwhelm- 
ing case and his volume will be a cathartic for those who still are inclined 
toward mild optimism in such matters. 

The vestiges of a rather simplified Marxist faith do not materially 
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weaken a solidly built book full of trenchant passages and supporting 
material. War and armaments are to Nearing traits of a form of social 
organization and not problems that can be solved by an attempt at local 
treatment. Nearing’s conclusions—based on faith in the “masses” and a 
“proletarian revolution"—are disconcertingly lame when compared with 
the body of his argument. Judging by the aggressive economic policy of 
Soviet Russia, would not fifty national Soviet governments experience 
difficulties comparable to those of the same number of "capitalist" coun- 
tries? And is not the real conclusion that war and armaments arise be- 
cause international contacts are increasing in a zone which is character- 
ized by the weakness, not to say absence, of organization? 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


What Is To Be Done? By V. I. LeNIN. New York: International 
Publishers, 1929. Pp. 175. $2.00. 


This important brochure by Lenin constitutes one of the landmarks 
in the social and intellectual history of Russia in recent times. Taking 
as his point of departure the relation between conscious political activity 
and the mass economic movements which spontaneously arise in response 
to the daily needs of the working-class, Lenin brings to bear the whole 
weight of the Marxian philosophy upon the discussion. 

The scene is Russia; the time, the turn of the century; the situation, 
conflicting ideal tendencies and organizational dissension among Russian 
Social-Democrats. As a reaction to the ideological excesses of utopian 
Social-Revolutionists and Populists who had tried to dissociate political 
activity from its economic base, a strong group had arisen which tried to 
delimit the tasks of the Social-Democracy to furthering the immediate 
and day-by-day interests of the proletariat. This group, which called 
itself the “economists” and “tail-enders,” admitted the necessity of gen- 
eral political agitation but insisted that such agitation was to be sharply 
separated from the struggles in shops and factories where the impact of 
the class struggle was felt in its most concrete form. The masses cannot 
be rallied by political slogans introduced from without; they will be 
spontaneously electrified by the shocks of wage reductions, strikes, lock- 
outs, and the thousand abuses of industrial absolutism. It is only when 
(as an automatic result of their cumulative daily experience within the 
economic process) workers have reached a psychological bursting-point 
that political ideals can take root and develop into action. Until that 
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time had arrived it was futile to dissipate energies on general political 
campaigns and worse than futile to make an issue of principle out of the 
question of how a political party was to be organized and who was to 
be permitted to join it. Claiming to be superorthodox Marxists, the ‘‘tail- 
enders” maintained that political consciousness reflects or mirrors the 
economic situation at any moment. 

Lenin's answer to the “‘tail-enders” reveals a thorough mastery of 
Marxian dialectic. The rise of political ideals may be conditioned by the 
stage of economic development, but their acceptance cannot be explained 
by the mechanics of social osmosis. The working-class acquires its social- 
ist ideology from a political party which, in the main, is recruited from 
the most enlightened elements among the proletariat. (Interestingly 
enough, the leaders are rarely of working-class origin.) It is the political 
party which infuses its consciousness into the trade-unions, which teaches 
that every class-struggle is a political struggle, which tries to broaden the 
base of propaganda by timely political exposures of social evils as they 
affect all oppressed classes. The political party must lead not follow. 
For at the decisive moment, “the readiness is all." 

From this premise, Lenin was easily able to deduce the necessity of a 
more scientific organization of the political party. It was not to be 
modeled on the order of a church intoning dogmas about the spontaneity 
of mass revolts and the inevitability of the catastrophic day but rather 
on the order of an army ready for action in hostile territory. Thus was 
crystallized the idea of the “professional revolutionist," one who had not 
only staked his all for his ideals but who was also specialized in function, 
and capable of the renunciations which flowed from the threefold dis- 
ciplines of class, party, and self. 

It is interesting to note that this brochure earned for Lenin the honor- 
able epithet of “heretic” from his more orthodox Marxist brethren, Be- 
cause he stressed the causal efficacy of class-consciousness in accelerating 
social change, he was called an idealist. Because he taught the necessity 
of agitation “among all classes of the population” he was accused of 
concealed reformism, of trying to undermine the proletarian base of the 
party. And because he sought to convert the Social-Democratic party 
into a centralized, militant organization he was dubbed a conspiratorial 
Blanquist. 

This book should be read, if for no other reason, for the illustrations 
it offers of the way in which in Russia Marxism liberated itself from the 
superscientific fixations of discipular orthodoxy. From a set of case-hard- 
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l 
ened and petrified dogmas about social evolution, Marxism was trans- 
formed back to its original expression as a flexible method of revolutionary 


practice. 
SIDNEY Hook 
New YORK UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 


Hidden Springs of the Russian Revolution. By KATERINA BRESHKOV- 
SKAIA. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1931. Pp. xv+369. 
$5.00. 

This book, the personal memoirs of the "Little Grandmother of the 
Russian Revolution,” is both beautiful and pathetic. The style is almost 
childlike in its simplicity. The story is well known. Breshkovskaia's 
father was a Russian landowner. She remembers the defeat of the Rus- 
sian army at Sebastopol and was already a well grown young woman 
when the peasants on her father's estate were liberated from serfdom. 
Her fame rests upon the fact that she was the most successful of the 
notable group of Russian intelligentsia, who in the early seventies of the 
last century, “went to the people." This group tried to bring enlighten- 
ment to the peasants by living with them. Now in extreme old age, 
she narrates these activities of our grandfather's days—the activities of 
a group of whom she is the last survivor. The narrative begins in 1873 
and is very detailed until 1880. From that date she gives only the most 
sketchy outline of her activities down to the present time. 

The importance of the book for sociologists is considerable. It exhibits, 
almost diagrammatically, the preliminary symptoms of social revolution. 
Here are seen groups of young people, restless, discontented, peripatetic. 
We can trace the rise of the middle class into conscious existence, and, 
most important of all, we find the demand of the peasants for land—the 
economic force that motivated the subsequent revolution. Here also are 
the intelligentsia, transferring their allegiance from czardom to the revolu- 
tionary movement. 

The tragedy of Breshkovskaia is that of all very aged people who 
outlive their historical period. She labored and prayed for a bourgeois 
revolution. That passed in Russia with the fall of Kerensky. Since the 
end of 1917, she has been as purely a historical character as Bakunin or 


Axelrod. 
Lvronp P. EDWARDS 
Sr. StepHEN’s COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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The Soviets in World Affairs. By Louis FiscHer. 2 vols. New York: 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, 1931. Pp. xviii4-892. 


Louis Fischer's book is the most complete record of Soviet foreign 
affairs anywhere available. His treatment begins with the seizure of pow- 
er by the Bolsheviks and carries the reader down to 1930. It contains a 
detailed account of Soviet relations with the allies, including the various 
“white” armies, and, later, with every major country in the world. Mr. 
Fischer had access to hitherto unpublished documents in the Soviet 
archives and also had the advantage of personal contact with the leaders 
who are handling the foreign policy of Russia. As might be expected, the 
case for Soviet Russia is more fully represented than is the other side. 
The value of the book would have been increased if the author had been 
more painstaking in citing his sources at all points. The book is one 
which no serious student of Russia will care to neglect. 


JEROME Davis 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Growth of the Idea of God. By SHAILER MatuEws. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xiiit237. $2.50. 

Gradually the sociology of religion is taking shape, though not through 
case studies or statistical method. This latest book by Dean Mathews is 
an important contribution to the science. To be sure, it deals only with 
one aspect of religious evolution—the development of the idea of God. 
Even then it limits its inquiry to the development of the idea of God in 
Western civilization. However, the development of this concept in other 
cultures and among simpler peoples is also kept in the background. 

While the book is only a series of lectures delivered before the Ohio 
State University in the spring of 1930, it deserves much praise for the 
soundness of its approach and its conclusions. Particularly does the au- 
thor deserve praise for the sanity of his method, which is the historical 
method on the one hand, and the psychological method on the other. He 
starts out with the assumption that “to understand religion, we must 
examine the individual and social behavior of men." Religious behavior, 
the author tells us, presupposes some form of social life, and it is the 
social pattern-making process which determines the growth of the idea 
of God. Now, this pattern-making process is psychological on the one 
hand, and cultural, or historical, on the other. Accordingly, after a brief 
chapter on “The Idea of God in Primitive Religion,” the author discusses 
the God of the Hebrews, monotheism in the Roman Empire, the rise of 
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Christian monotheism, and the God of Christian theology. Throughout 
the discussion, the historical and psychological approach is adhered to, 
and no attempt is made at a philosophical or metaphysical evaluation of 
the concept of God. In other words, the development of the concept is 
treated strictly as a psycho-social process. This is good sociology as well 
as good social psychology, and it will pay sociologists who are interested 
in the religious aspects of social evolution to read the book carefully. 

In discussing in the final chapters some new theistic patterns Dean 
Mathews mentions the views of Eddington, Lloyd Morgan, Oliver Lodge, 
Whitehead, Pringle-Pattison, Royce, and others. Strangely enough, how- 
ever, he fails to mention even once the sociologist who contributed most 
on the basis of scientific facts to modern theistic philosophy—Professor 
L. T. Hobhouse. Moreover, the author speaks of modern sociology as 
though it were wholly critical of the God-idea, whereas only a small 
fraction of scientific sociologists may be justly accused of taking such a 
position. It is certainly disquieting to find sociology judged by the atti- 
tude of a few of its representatives. 


CHARLES A. ELLwoop 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Joel Chandler Harris, Editor and Essayist. Edited by JULIA COLLIER 
Harris. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1931. 
Pp. xvi4-429. $4.00. l 

The Carolina Low-Country. By MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PRESERVATION OF THE SPIRITUALS. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1931. Pp. xi4-327. Paintings, etchings, music. $5.00. 

Joel Chandler Harris is known to most of us simply as the author of 
“Uncle Remus.” It is, in a sense, unfortunate that his Uncle Remus 
reputation has overshadowed his other contributions, for he was much 
more than a teller of Negro tales. He was novelist, short-story writer, 
editor, essayist, and philosopher. Itis his miscellaneous political and social 
writings that his daughter-in-law brings together in this attractive book. 
These writings are presented in four groups: ‘“The Cornfield Journalist,” 
“Joel Chandler Harris and the Negro Question,” “The Philosopher of 
Shady Dale," and “The Sage of Snap-Bean Farm." The majority of them 
are from Harris’ editorials and special articles in the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, with which he was connected for about twenty-five years. 

Harris grew up in the turbulent times of Civil War and reconstruction, 
yet his writings were singularly free from prejudice and vindictiveness. 
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He constantly plead for reconciliation between North and South and 
advised the South to turn its face toward the future. 

Harris’ attitudes on the Negro question were far ahead of the average 
of his day and would be considered rather liberal even now. He denounced 
lynching again and again and was constantly asking his readers to judge 
Negroes by their average or good qualities and not by their worst. 

Whether he was reprimanding Henry James for his apology in England 
for the provinciality of American literature, or defending Walt Whitman 
from “persecution by those fools who hang in the intellectual void be- 
tween literature and the law,” or discoursing on mocking birds, wrens, 
corn bread and dumplings, or other wonders of nature, Harris always 
invested his writings with charm and sly humor. He loved quiet and 
neighborliness, often decried the growing tendencies toward commercial- 
ism, shallowness, and the hurried life. He was almost a mystic in some 
respects. It is significant that although he was reared a Protestant, “at 
the end of his life and in full possession of his intelligence, he sought 
baptism in the Catholic church.” 

The low-country of South Carolina is one of the most distinctive and 
fascinating culture areas in our nation. It is doubtful whether any other 
section of the country has quite as much self-consciousness and local pride 
as the section of which Charleston is the cultural center. Those who have - 
read DuBose Heyward’s Mamba’s Daughters will recall incidents which 
reflected the native Charlestonian’s love for the calm, unhurried life of 
this old city and his scorn for the newer technique of boosting and “go- 
getting.” Much of this veneration of the old days pervades this volume 
on The Carolina Low-Country. Writes one of the contributors: "And 
when the last traces of the Plantation civilization are surrendered to the 
spirit of industrialism, will life ever again be so sweet, so peaceful, so 
satisfying?” While this book is not a notable contribution to history or 
regional geography, it is an excellent source from which the outsider may 
get the "feel" of the low-country. It is a picture of the low-country paint- 
ed from the inside and generously seasoned with sentiment, pride, and 
glorification of the great róle which the Carolina low-country has played 
in our history. 

Alfred Huger's essay, “The Story of the Low-Country,” is the longest 
in the collection. Other articles are contributed by Herbert Ravenal Sass, 
Thomas R. Waring, Archibald Rutledge, DuBose Heyward, and Robert 
W. Gordon. The last-named is, we believe, the only “foreigner” in the 
group. His critical comments on the relation of the Negro spirituals to 
white religious songs is, perhaps, the best, certainly the most objective, 
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article in the volume. The book closes with fifty Negro spirituals, with 
tunes, some of them rare song, which the Society for the Preservation 
of the Spirituals has collected and which furnished the original motiva- 
tion for publishing the symposium. The volume is beautifully decorated 
with paintings, etchings, pen sketches, and end papers. 


Guy B. JoHnson 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTE CAROLINA 


Charleston: Historic and Romantic. By HARETTE KERSHAW LED- 

ING. New York: J. P. Lippincott Co., 1931. Pp. 293. $3.50. 

In the less than four pages of the Foreword are found more of the 
unique flavor, tone, and tempo that distinguishes Charleston than in all 
the seven “Books” with many chapters and eighty illustrations that con- 
stitute this volume. The author confesses: “To those of us who love her, 
appreciate her, and live in her historic confines it is futile to try to put 
Charleston into language. She is in many respects ‘a song without words,’ 
an evanescent atmosphere that refuses to be distilled.” And yet, in her 
Foreword the author makes such an auspicious preliminary attack upon 
the problem that the reader is led to discredit her modesty and to believe 
that she has been uncommonly successful in her distillation of this 
“evanescent atmosphere” into language. Reading beyond the Foreword, 
however, one soon discovers that false hopes have been raised. The work 
is, in the main, merely a scrapbook of antiquarian notes on political, 
military, social, economic, industrial, and cultural odds and ends, put 
together as though with scissors and paste in no logical or well-ordered 
fashion. 

C. S. BOUCHER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Sociologia Primitiva Chileindiana, 2 vols. By AGUSTÍN VENTURINO. 
Barcelona: Editorial Cervantes, 1927, 1928. Pp. 368 +458. 
Sociologia Chilena. By AGUSTÍN VENTURINO. Barcelona: Editorial 
Cervantes, 1929. Pp. 324. 6 ptas. 
Sociologia General Americana. By AGUSTÍN VENTURINO. Barcelona: 
Editorial Cervantes, 1931. Pp. 360. 7.50 ptas. 
These four volumes are an unusual contribution to cultural and eco- 
logical sociology. These two phases of sociology are well blended in the 
work of this able South American sociologist, who in a few years has made 
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one of the most significant sociological contributions that has ever come 
out of Latin America. The author knows America first hand in a very 
unusual way and has studied its geography and peoples directly. 

One-third of the first volume is concerned with the physical setting of 
the ancient Indian civilization of Chile and undertakes to explain how 
topography (especially isolation) and soil produced the characteristic 
traits of this culture. The fauna and flora are also treated in the same con- 
nection. The myths, tribal organization, industries, commerce, art, jurid- 
ical, educational, sacerdotal, governmental, and linguistic institutions 
arising out of the environmental situation are treated in detail, but not as 
systematically and as schematically as a North American or European 
sociologist would have described them. If literary style sometimes gets in 
the way of scientific exposition, it is rarely because the author is vague 
about the facts. Possibly he is more of a traveler and lecturer than a 
teacher. 

Volume II of The Sociology of the Primitive Chilean Indians takes up 
the story with the coming of the Spanish conguistadores and draws a vivid 
picture of the shock of the two civilizations and of the effect of war and 
conquest upon the native institutions. The author develops interestingly 
the influence of the fauna and the flora industrially and of the women 
socially in re-establishing a cultural equilibrium after the conquest. 

It is in the Chilean Sociology, which carries on the story through 
colonial and national times, that the author makes his most original con- 
tributions to human ecology. Through several chapters he shows how the 
early colonial civilization was dominated by a military city, which in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries gave way to the commercial city. 
But always the city has dominated the rural areas in Spanish America in 
a manner and to a degree unknown in North America, because in the 
former the rural inhabitants were Indians and in the latter they have been 
for the most part people of the same race as the city dwellers. 

'The fourth volume, General American Sociology, deals largely with the 
conflict of races and classes and their gradual accommodation and as- 
similation through the colonial and national periods. The influence of 
governmental, economic, religious, traditional, scientific, and other cultu- 
ral factors in bringing about these slowly evolving changes is made clear 
and, at times, very pointed, in spite of the author's addiction to the liter- 
ary style. 

No brief review such as this can give an adequate notion of the excel- 
lences of these volumes, nor of some of the stylistic and logical faults, 
which are, however, rather minor in comparison. Those who know the 
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profound ecological and anthropogeographic trend of sociology south of 
the Amazon for nearly a hundred years will not be surprised at the ap- 
pearance of this important collection of works by our Chilean colleague. 


L. L. BERNARD 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Joseph Smith and His Mormon Empire. By Harry M. BEARDSLEY. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. Pp. xii+421. $4.00. 
Zealots of Zion. By HOFFMAN Birney. Philadelphia: Penn Pub- 

lishing Co., 1931. Pp. 317. $3.50. 

In years gone by many books have been written about the Mormons, 
but generally they were written by Mormon haters or Mormon apologists. 
Other writers were not intrigued by the subject. The books being re- 
viewed are quite free from bias. Beardsley, a Chicago newspaper man, 
found Joseph Smith a fascinating subject for historical research. Al- 
though he follows the Saints in their exodus to Utah, his book is almost 
wholly confined to the life of “Joe” Smith. Birney confines his story to 
the pioneering of the Mormons, to their settling in the “valleys of the 
mountains." 

Other writers have attempted more erudite analyses of the founder 
of Mormonism, but none have written more entertainingly than Beards- 
ley. Faced with the alternatives of accepting Smith as a prophet or a 
pathological phenomenon, he accepts the latter, after which the mate- 
rials he has brought together bring him to the conclusion that, whatever 
genius he had for imagination and leadership, Joseph Smith was a crea- 
ture of the times. Those were years of strange movements, of religious 
fervor, and of much floundering about for the eternal truth. That Smith 
built so strong an organization In so short a time was evidence of his abil- 
ity to capture attention. 

Out in Utah the Beardsley book will not be very well received, but 
Zealots of Zion, except for the title, will be read with favor. The explana- 
tion is that Birney has little to say about the divine mission of Joseph 
Smith or the authenticity of Mormonism. 'There is plenty else to talk 
about. For example, he has written four chapters on what is probably 
the first objective account of the Mountain Meadows Massacre. He has 
also gathered considerable material on some of the early Mormon scouts, 
including Jacob Hamblin, James Andrus, and Anthony Ivins. But this, 
like Beardsley's book, stops where the interest of the sociologist begins. 
Beardsley tells with skill the story of the prophet of Zion, and Birney's 
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is the story of the settlement of Zion under the direction of Smith’s suc- 
cessor, Brigham Young. Except in an incidental way both books fail to 
throw light on the nature of Mormon family or community life. These very 
significant subjects have rarely been touched upon except in caricature. 

The patriarchal Mormon family and the at one time isolated Mormon 
community with its irrigation communism are inviting fields for sociologi- 
cal observation. Before they lose their former identity and before the 
records are lost this should be done. To a limited extent, Lowery Nelson 
in his studies of inland towns, made a start; and J. M. Jensen made an- 
other brief beginning in his History of Provo, Utah. There is much here 
for history or fiction, but the unique passing distinctiveness of this folk 
life should be equally intriguing to the sociologist interested in the proc- 


esses of social change. 
NELS ANDERSON 
SETH Low JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Status of Rural Education. Edited by Guy MONTROSE WHIPPLE. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1931. Pp. 
272. 

This is the thirtieth “Yearbook” of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, and it is the “first report of the Society's Committee on 
Rural Education." The materials included were gathered by the Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Professor Orville G. Brim. 

The eleven chapters of the report include the following topics: '/Eco- 
nomic and Social Factors of Rural Life,” “Pupil Status in the Rural Ele- 
mentary School,” “Availability of Schools in Rural Communities," “The 
Curriculum of the Rural Elementary School," “The Curriculum of the 
Rural Secondary School," '"The Preparation of Teachers for Rural 
Schools,” “The Supervision of Rural Schools," “Problems in the Organi- 
zation and Administration of Rural Schools," “Financing the Rural 
School,” “Co-operative Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics,” and “Guiding Principles in Rural Education." Twenty men and 
women contributed to the development of these topics. l 

Much of what has gone before in the development of a more adequate 
understanding of the problems of rural education is included in this gen- 
eral survey; but there are interesting and significant omissions. These 
omissions are probably to be explained by the fact that, owing to an excess 
of factual materials, the original plan—to publish the report in two parts 
—had to be abandoned. The present volume is, therefore, a bit heavy on 
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the side of facts, and rather light on the side of interpretation—-a condition 
not wholly unusual in the publications of the National Society. : 

To the educational sociologist, the report is interesting particularly be- 
cause of its narrowly schoolish point of view. It is not, as it'purports to 
be, a study of “the status of rural education"; it is almost completely a 
study of the status of the rural school—and the time is now far past when 
two such dissimilar themes could be confused. A gesture toward a more 
inclusive understanding is made here and there in the book, as, for ex- 
ample, on page 263, when Professor Brim suggests that a “suitable cur- 
riculum for rural children" must take into account “(a) the specific char- 
acteristics of the rural natural social environment . . . . ; (b) the variety 
of available resources that may be utilized . . . . ; (c) the interests, atti- 
tudes and standards of rural children themselves; and (d) practical and 
fruitful units of work for rural children of different races and age-levels.”’ 
But no one seems to know how this is to be brought about; so that, as a 
matter of fact, most of the talk is about schools and how to run them, and 
most of the schools are still teaching materials out of textbooks. 

It seems a great pity that this report was not definitely concerned with 
that fundamental problem in rural education: How to make use of the 
educational materials of the whole community—so that the gulf between 
the school and the world might not be quite so wide and so deep for the 
rural child. That, probably, is asking too much, yet awhile. But let us 
hope that, presently, educational leaders will begin to “see life steadily 
and see it whole," so that, in their programs, they will take into account 
all that is educational in the experiences of children. The child must be 
served—in all his needs, attitudes, and interests; the spiritual heritage of 
his own past must be made available to him, in his own community, as 
has been done so effectively in Denmark; and the rural community—as a 
manner of living—must not be further defeated, under the guise of 
“progress in education." The rural-school problem may be but “one 
phase of the problem of education in a democracy" (p. 99), but that does 
not imply that the rural school should be a copy of a city school, or that 
rural schooling is rural education. 

Let us hope that, shortly, we shall have a study of rural education in its 
own right, a study that will consider the whole life of the rural community 
—within itself and in relation to the world—and which will give us the 
Gestalt within which we shall be able to define, more intelligently, just 
what the work of a rural school should be. 

Josern K. HART 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
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Educational Sociology. By DANrEL H. Kurr II. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1932. Pp. xvi+so1. $3.50. 


Among the writers of textbooks on educational sociology, we find two 
distinct approaches to the subject: first we find the approach of those who 
regard educational sociology as a social philosophy of education; and, sec- 
ond, those who regard it as a science in its early process of development. 
The writer of the text under review belongs definitely to the second 
group. Again, the textbook writers may be divided into two groups, one 
representing the educators who have become interested in educational 
sociology and have little training in the field of sociology, and the other 
group sociologists with more or less educational experience. The writer 
belongs to the first of these two classes. 

In this attempt to present a scientific approach to educational sociolo- 
gy, the writer has presented one of the best texts for beginning classes that 
has so far appeared. We can, perhaps, best indicate the nature of this 
text by giving its main divisions, as follows: (1) Education in the Com- 
munity,” (2) “Elementary Concepts of the Sociology of Education," (3) 
“Theory and Data for Policy-making in Schools," (4) “Sociology: Meth- 


ods and History." 
E. GEORGE PAYNE 
NEW York UNIVERSITY 


Vocational Guidance: Report of the Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance and Child Labor, White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. By M. EDITH CAMPBELL and OTHERS. New York: 
The Century Co., 1932. Pp. xxiii4-396. $3.00. 


Among the significant results of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection is this volume upon the subject of vocational 
guidance. The study with which it deals has a twofold purpose. It pre- 
sents the chief aspect of the present-day guidance practices as they were 
revealed by the answers to a questionnaire sent to public- and parochial- 
school systems in many cities known to have vocational guidance pro- 
grams. It also presents a body of recommendations to those who are 
charged with the responsibility of guiding and training the workers of 
tomorrow. The facts which have been gathered by the authors are clear 
evidence of the growth of the guidance movement since its relatively 
recent introduction to American education. On the other hand, the com- 
prehensive recommendations which are made indicate that the leaders in 
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the field of vocational guidance have visions which extend far beyond the 
current practices. 

The book is splendidly organized for ready reference. The major topics 
which are treated deal with the “Study of the Individual,” “Counseling,” 
Scholarships,” “Occupational Studies,” “Junior Employment Serv- 
ice,” “Individual Opportunities for Training,” and “Special Problems.” 
A bibliography of occupational pamphlets adds to the value of the book. 
The findings of special research investigations into the techniques of voca- 
tional-guidance procedures, however, do not come within the scope of this 
volume. 

The school administrator, counselor, and the social worker can look 
to this book as a reliable source of information and stimulation in plan- 
ning the future course of the vocational-guidance activities under their 


supervision. 
Rogpert C. WoELLNER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Lives in the Making: Aims and Ways of Character Building. By HEN- 
RY NEUMANN. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1932. Pp. xii+ 
370. $3.00. 

The significance of this series of essays lies in its clear presentation of 
the social setting of personality and character. It is not a treatise on char- 
acter education in the usual sense of the term but an analysis of the con- 
ditions under which character may be expected to grow. Hence we find 
such chapters as "Better Homes," “Community Help,” “Work in the 
Present and Future," "Individual Differences,” “Literature and Art." 
To the discussion of the background of character, and of the responsibility 
of adults for the control of this background, the author brings a broad 
and humane outlook and the wisdom gained from long experience as a 
teacher. (Dr. Neumann is leader of the Brooklyn Society for Ethical 
Culture.) 

In giving the central place to experience, however, the author does not 
hesitate to emphasize the need for direct instruction. Ideals must be 
taught, in terms of both specific controls and general attitudes or prin- 
ciples to which the pupils are led to assent through the exercise of their 
own powers of observation and reason. Misgivings regarding the value of 
efforts to measure results of character education are vigorously expressed. 


Huca HARTSHORNE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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The Child and Play. By James Epwarp Rocers. New York: The 
Century Co., 1932. Pp. 205. $2.00. 


The contents of this book are based on the reports of the 1930 White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection. The author has 
elaborated and interpreted the findings of the Conference in the light of 
his experience as a director of the National Recreation Association. 

The eight chapters of the book deal chiefly with play from the stand- 
points of the home, the school, and community resources. There is a 
minor emphasis upon the physical, intellectual, and emotional develop- 
ment which play affords, supplemented by photographic illustrations of 
boys and girls busy and absorbed in games, handcraft, nature study, and 
the like. In a number of points the author utilizes his obviously rich 
experience in the practical guidance of play activities by furnishing con- 
crete suggestions with reference to the constructive employment of leisure 
moments. Notwithstanding frequent overlapping and repetition of ma- 
terial, Mr. Rogers has given an exceedingly informative account of the 
present status of the play movement in the United States. In so far as 
his underlying philosophy of play is concerned, the book contains little 
that has not appeared previously in recreational literature. By far the 
most significant realization gained from the many insertions of the White 
House Conference deliberations is the conviction that the consideration 
of any angle of childhood inevitably leads to a discussion of childhood’s 
major expression—play. 

CLAUDIA WANNAMAKER 
ILLINOIS INSTITUTE FOR JUVENILE RESEARCH 


Problem Tendencies in Children. By WirLAnRD C. Orson. Minneapo- 
lis: University of Minnesota Press, 1930. Pp. xi4-92. $2.00. 


This book is a stimulating contribution to the present trend in social- 
psychological studies toward the reduction of qualitative descriptions to 
quantitative expression. The chief interest in the book for the social-psy- 
chologist is its methodology. 

Two schedules are used in the study of a large sample of pupils in 
Minneapolis public schools. The first schedule contains a list of fifteen 
behavior problems, ranging from “‘Disinterest in school work" to “Ob- 
scene notes, talk, or pictures." A second schedule is composed of a list of 
thirty-five traits. This list is divided roughly into what may be called 
intellectual, physical, social, and emotional traits. These traits, or items 
on which the child is to be rated, are put in the form of questions, and the 
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rater is asked to answer a given question by checking one of five scaled 
categories which to him indicates most nearly the relative degree of 
presence or absence of the trait in the child. 

From his analysis the author concludes that: 

The evidence suggests the absence of any fundamental developmental trend 
in the values when analyzed by age and grade. The absence of a growth curve 
may be a reflection of the rating method of measurement rather than a descrip- 
tion of changes in problem tendencies with age. [That is, that the rater may be 
rating the child against a common-sense norm for his particular age group 
rather than against a more absolute standard.] Boys consistently secure higher 
mean ratings than girls in the populations studied. The overlapping between 
groups is large, however. Raters tend to be rather consistent in the central 
tendency of judgment on the Behavior Rating Scale. Differences exist in the 
central tendency of rating in schools in different parts of the city. The differ- 
ences in the mean ratings [of these schools] are associated with such factors as 
average intelligence and amount of illegal absence [in these schools]. 


It would have been very interesting to know the rates of crime, delinquen- 
cy, family disorganization, and other indexes of social disorganization for 
the areas represented by these different school groups. 

The study of the validity and reliability of the “Behavior Rating 
Scale" seems to indicate that the scale “does measure with some con- 
sistency a complex group of behavior symptoms that may be called 
problem tendencies." 

The work is carefully done, the claims for it are modest enough. One 
finds himself hoping that the author may be able to follow his suggested 
extension of the study, which is to follow the subsequent history of the 
2,867 children studied in this survey and thus further test the predictive 


value of the scale. LEONARD S. COTTRELL, Jr. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Psychology and Psychiatry in Pediatrics. The Report of the Sub- 
Committee on Psychology and Psychiatry of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. New York: Century 
Co., 1932. Pp. xiii +146. 

This report of the subcommittee on psychology and psychiatry con- 
siders the attitude of the general practitioner, the pediatrician, the psy- 
chologist, and the psychiatrist to the mental hygiene and the personality 
of the child. With the increasing interest in the study of mental hygiene 
as applied to child life there have developed methods of approach and a 
special technique. 
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In order to carry on advantageously it is desirable to have the harmoni- 
ous co-operation of all workers interested in this field. It is noted in this 
report that psychiatrists frequently encounter social prejudices which 
completely prevent any logical solution of the problems to be solved. It is 
important that the medical practitioner should acquire a psychiatric 
viewpoint with regard to the personality of the child. It is pointed out 
that mental hygiene is an effort to study the genetic factors which influ- 
ence personality with the hope that difficulties be foreseen and evil con- 
sequences avoided. 

The report of the committee is ably discussed by a psychiatrist, a 
pediatrician, and a psychologist. 

It is to be hoped that as a result of this conference there will develop a 
mutual understanding and better integration between the various groups 
interested in the study of the emotions and personality of the child. 
Various points of conflict and misunderstanding are pointed out and the 


general aims and goals are described. 
I. A. ABT 


CHICAGO 


Recording and Reporting for Child Guidance Clinics. By Mary 
AUGUSTA CLARK. New York: The Commonwealth Fund Divi- 
sion of Publications, 1930. Pp. xi++151. $2.00. 

This study is concerned with the form and technique of recording, 
filing, and reporting information on cases that come in to child-guidance 
clinics. It is based on the experience of a considerable number of clinics. 
Tt is an excellent handbook for use by those who are considering the organ- 
ization of clinical work or who wish to improve the efficiency of the sys- 
tems of recording in their institutions. This very excellent study of forms 
and technique suggests the possibility that another study could be made 
of how records of social agencies could be improved in the direction of 
making them more valuable resources for research purposes. 


LEONARD S. COTTRELL, Jr. 
UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 


The Attitudes of Children Towards Law. By E. G. LOCKHART. Iowa 

City: University of Iowa Press, 1930. Pp. 61. $1.00. 

The problem of this study is to ascertain the “attitude” of children 
toward law in situations which supply a motive for disobedience. The 
responses of fifty lawyers, “highest in ability and moral character,” to a 
test prepared by the author are taken as a standard and used to compare 
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the reactions of more than three thousand children. The influences of 
rural and urban environment, age, grade, sex, mental ability (as measured 
by the Otis Self-Administering Tests), and socio-economic status (as re- 
vealed by the Sims Score-Card) on the “attitudes” of the children toward 
law are also determined. The author finds: that children approach the 
adult “attitudes” toward law as they advance through the grades; that 
sex has no significant influence; that intelligence is a factor only where 
the mental age is eight years or less; that the socio-economic status is of no 
importance in determining “attitudes” toward law. The conclusion of 
the author that “this study shows clearly that attitude toward law is 
approximately the same for children in all social and civic conditions 
whether in the rural community or a city environment” seems unwar- 


ranted in the light of the data he presents. 
P. M. Hauser 


CENTRAL Y.M.C.A. COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
CHICAGO 


Race Attitudes of Iowa Children. By Rarru D. Minarp. Iowa City: 
University of Iowa Study No. 217, 1931. Pp. ror. 


Methodologically, this study of the race attitudes of 1,352 children of 
both sexes in the schools of five Iowa communities offers an advance over 
anything previously attempted. Nevertheless, the results are disappoint- 
ing. Great individual differences are shown to exist, but these are not 
clearly correlated with grade, intelligence, social status of the home, or 
other measurable differences. Race attitudes, already recognizable in the 
seventh grade, change and develop during adolescence. No allowance is 
made in the tests given for the possibility that pupils in their answers 
may react to the assumed preferences of the person administering the 
test. A tendency is shown to exist for rational progress to be more stable 
than progress in adjustment of feeling. This difference is explained with 
a growing responsiveness during adolescence to the conditioning influences 


of the group to which the pupil belongs. 


Bruno LASKER 
Yonxers N.Y. 


Schizophrenia. By HELGE LUNDHOLM. Durham, N.C.: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. Pp. 117. 
Some of Lundholm’s observations and suggestions indicate that the 
numerous approaches to the study of insanity may be converging. The 
tendency, however, is still to neglect what may prove to be the most 
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fertile field of investigation. There is little recognition of the possibility 
that a disturbance in normal social relationships of an individual may 
produce such abnormal reactions as loss of inhibition, indifference to 
reality, etc. Lundholm’s explanation is in terms of the mechanism of the 
individual. The schizophrene, he believes, is deficient in two respects. 
First, he has a strong E-disposition, i.e., his “protective” (altruistic) and 
“submissive” instincts are abnormally weak at birth. The effect of this 
weakness is to prohibit sublimation and leave only the possibility of re- 
pression. Second, the individual has, also by heredity, a wish to escape 
from painful self-recognition. The effect of this is to generate fantasies 
and to inhibit the R-function (Reality-function). 

This R-function is defined as a sentiment which derives its energy 
from the pure impulse (instinct) of curiosity. One feels a need of careful 
definitions of reality, function, sentiment, energy, impulse, instinct, and 
curiosity. 

RosERT E. L. Faris 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


The Craving for Superiority. By RaymMonD DopcE and EUGEN 
Kaun. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1931. Pp. vii+69. 
$1.50. 

This brief essay is the joint product of a well-known psychologist and a 
well-known psychopathologist. It is assumed that each human trait may 
be measured and that its distribution among a population provides an 
indication of matter-of-fact superiority as well as matter-of-fact inferiori- 
ty. A feeling of superiority and a feeling of inferiority may or may not 

` correspond to the fact as defined. A craving for genuine or matter-of-fact 
superiority and a craving for the feeling of superiority itself are discussed. 

There is no reference to the problem of identifying the subjective situa- 

tion from the point of view of an observer; this, coupled with the compre- 

hensive connotation which the term "superiority" seems to bear in the 
minds of the writers, gives a fatal ambiguity to the booklet. 


HAROLD D. LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Criminal Procedure in North Carolina. By GEORGE R. SHERRILL. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1931. Pp. x+ 
173. $3.00. 

The author states that his book is “an attempt to analyze a sufficient 
number of cases decided by the courts of North Carolina since 1890 to 
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show the general trends and tendencies in the interpretation by the 
Supreme Court of criminal procedure." Despite obviously earnest efforts 
it cannot unqualifiedly be said that he has succeeded. It needs only a 
few pages of reading to lay bare that he has no law training and that his 
analysis and conclusions suffer fatally in consequence. Wholly unjustifi- 
able conclusions are drawn, cases are presented only on the basis of 
garbled headnotes, and, in general, a surprising number of pitfalls are 
discovered and fallen into. Space limitations permit only one specific 
instance: every lawyer knows (although few laymen seem to) that tech- 
nical reasons for a decision are very often only the camouflage covering 
the actual reasons, and it is these latter that are the factors of major 
importance. Yet the author accepts every technical decision confidingly 
at its full worth (or seeming lack of worth). There is a table of cases re- 
ferred to, but curiously enough no accompanying indication where in 
the text they are referred to; as the discussion is not so rigidly logical 
it is most difficult to discover this for one’s self. There is no discussion 
whether evidence illegally seized should or should not be admissible 
against a defendant, although this problem was considered in three cases 
since 1913 (only one of these cases appears in the table of cases, but as it 
cannot be located in the text it is of course impossible to determine in 
what connection it was used). There is nothing regarding the trial court’s 
power to suspend sentence, and State v. Crook, 115 N.C. 760, is not re- 
ferred to. There is nothing on the state’s attorney’s power to proceed by 
information, that is, without any action by the grand jury, yet the matter 
was considered in 1904 (State v. Thornton, 136 N.C. 610). There is noth- 
ing on the right to waive a jury trial, although the leading case, State v. 
Pulliam, appears in the table of cases and therefore is mentioned some- 
where. There is no point in naming further omissions. The book contains 


a table of contents, but no index of any kind. 
E. W. PUTTKAMMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Should Prisoners Work? A Study of the Prison Labor Problem of the 
United States. By Lours N. Rozrnson. Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston Co., 1931. Pp. xiit353. 

This is an analysis of the amount and causes of idleness in prisons, 
the systems of prison labor, prison industrial management, prison wages, 
and prices of prison-made commodities. It is an organization of the best 
available materials on prison labor. In addition, new material on labor 
in local prisons has been secured by the questionnaire method. The ma- 
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terial is presented from the point of view of the practical improvement of 
prison labor systems and of the increased efficiency of the prison in deal- 
ing with its inmates. The book presents a picture of a continuous reduc- 
tion by prison labor laws of the scope for prison labor and, within its scope 
at the present time, a great amount of idleness in prisons due to the lack of 
initiative of prison managers in selling the prison products. From the 
practical point of view an efficient system of labor is one of the most im- 
portant prison problems. This is the first American book on this subject, 


and it is thorough and comprehensive. 
Epwin H. SuTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Conflicting Penal Theory in Statutory Law. By MABEL A. ELLIOTT. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xiii4-274. $4.00. 


The author undertakes to determine the extent to which the recent 
statutory enactments in a selected group of states reflect adherence to 
the classical or to the positive theory of punishment, or to what extent 
there has been a backward and forward drift without adherence to either 
theory. To this end she has set down in detail for each of the selected 
states the statutory changes in the subjects of juvenile courts, indeter- 
minate sentence, parole, probation, suspended sentence, policewomen, 
insanity investigations, habitual offenders, and the death penalty. Cer- 
tainly these would seem to cover the main fields, and the states selected 
are also fairly representative (although it seems odd that no old-line 
southern state was included—North Carolina, which was picked, is hardly 
typical—and that Colorado was chosen because it had “a large urban 
population"). 

On the whole, the trends have been sketched clearly; and, so far as 
anything definite can justifiably be shown, it has been brought out, leav- 
ing vagueness where in fact it exists (all too often the case!). Occasionally 
the reader feels that the author's obvious (and no doubt highly proper) 
leaning toward the positive theory and her bias toward certain changes 
and against others have so far affected her views as slightly to distort 
them. For example, in appraising the juvenile court laws (which stand 
highest in her good graces) a provision that a delinquent child should 
be required gradually to make financial restitution to an injured person 
is of course excellent, a lesson in social responsibility. But where certain 
statutes not to her liking do exactly the same thing for the adult offender 
they are labeled as merely “punitive,” "retributory," a survival of the 
vengeance theory. Again, as habitual offender laws, providing heavier 
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penalties on third or fourth convictions, are disliked by the author (maybe 
they are unwise, and maybe not—that is a separate question), she seeks 
to damn them still further by asserting that they are of the pernicious 
classical theory of making the punishment fit the offense, not of the lauda- 
ble positive theory making it fit the offender. Where is logic here? Cer- 
tainly the habitual-offender acts look entirely to the offender; for the 
same offense the recidivist and the first offender get entirely different 
treatment. True, it may be unwise treatment, and by being the same for 
all third or fourth offenders it is obviously imperfectly individualized; 
but it is a step toward, not from, the positive theory. 

In the main, however, the author has succeeded commendably in pic- 
turing the extent to which a purposed choice has, or rather has not, 
affected the penal legislation investigated. It is a pity that practical con- 
siderations forced a limitation of the study to statutes alone. 


E. W. PUTTKAMMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Oriental Crime in California: A Study of Offenses Committed by Orien- 
tals in That State 1900-1927. By WALTER G. Bracu. “Stanford 
University Publications, History, Economics, and Political Sci- 
ence,” Vol. III, No. 3. Stanford, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1932. Pp. 98. 

This is an analysis of the arrests of Chinese and Japanese in twenty- 
two counties and cities of California and of commitments to the state pris- 
ons. These records, with certain exceptions, cover the period 1900 to 
1927. The material is presented as absolute numbers and as percentages of 
total arrests, with the conclusion that arrests of Orientals constitute a 
very small part of the burden of crime. The analysis of types of offenses 
shows that the Chinese differ from the Japanese in the distributions of 
arrests. The ages and occupations of offenders are shown, also. 


Epwin H. SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Education for Empire Settlement: A Study of Juvenile Migration. 
By ALEXANDER G. ScHOLES. "Royal Empire Society Imperial 
Studies,” No. 6. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1932. Pp. xii 
+250. 7s. 6d. 

This is a study of juvenile migration from Great Britain, with particu- 
lar attention to the education of the migrants prior to their departure from 

Great Britain and their training and protection after arrival in the coun- 
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try of destination. Juvenile migration is defined for purposes of this study 
as the movement overseas of young persons under the age of twenty-one 
and unaccompanied by parents or guardians. The book is divided into 
three parts, as follows: first, the history of juvenile migration up to the 
year 1914, showing how it outgrew its early penal, reformatory, and rescue 
stages and became an important factor in empire settlement; second, a 
description of the agencies and policies in Great Britain, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa for assistance in migration and for 
protection after migration; third, the economic, medical, and educational 
aspects of the problem both from the point of view of Great Britain and 


the Dominions. 
Epwin H. SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Homicides in the United States. By H. C. BREARLEY. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1932. Pp. x+249. $2.50. 
The book represents an attempt to survey the data and literature 

dealing with the problem of homicide in the United States. The major 

portion of the book is concerned with a discussion of what others have 
done in the field. However, here and there, the author does introduce 
data on homicides in South Carolina which are both original and quite 
valuable. The book could have been greatly improved had the author 
not employed so extensively secondary sources and standard textbooks 
in his discussion of the theoretical aspects of the problem of homicide. 
This practice becomes questionable when textbooks are used as sources 
of quotations from original monographs which are available. There are, 
however, some sections which are comparatively well done. The author’s 
detailed compilation of homicide rates for the United States, which are 
presented in the last chapter, are his major contribution. The compiled 
rates insure the book a place on the shelves of libraries used by social 


scientists for reference purposes. 
E. D. MONACHESI 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


International Survey of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. By THE INTERNATIONAL SURVEY COMMITTEE. 
New York: Association Press, 1932. Pp. 425. 

Under the direction of Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, this study of the foreign 
work of the Christian Associations of the United States and Canada has 
assumed an importance beyond the immediate practical requirements of 
the organizations concerned. It offers new first-hand illustrations, not 
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only of the working of international co-operation in voluntary social ef- 
fort, but also of the integration of national and local purposes—and this 
in a movement which, as a whole, is yet in process of development. The 
analysis of the Christian Associations! effectiveness in many countries 
reveals the special values as well as the limits of foreign participation in 
the shaping of activities that are directed in the main to meet specific 
local needs. Insucha copartnership, the demands on mutual understanding 
and flexibility of methods far exceed those of the older forms of missionary 
enterprise and of unilateral international philanthropy. It is interesting 
to find that, with special training for adaptability, the American secre- 
taries abroad actually make a twofold contribution: they bring to the 
primary local tasks of character-education suggestions of methods grown 
out of a wider experience, and they function as mutual interpreters be- 
tween distant cultures. They are educators rather than promoters. The 
survey itself is methodologically instructive because of its successful reli- 
ance on co-operation in the field without relinquishment of objective 
standards. 
Bruno LASKER 
Yonkers, NEW York 


Introduction to Beauty. By VAN MxrER Ames. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1931. Pp. xii+280. 


Mr. Ames’s main theme is the universal presence of beauty in all of 
life’s varied manifestations—in art, in nature, in the lowly occupation of 
the bootblack, and the creative force of a financier or a famous composer. 
Art has a mystical quality which enables us to see beauty wherever we 
can contemplate values. Writers like Dreiser, Aldous Huxley, and Hem- 
ingway lack the mystical sense of beauty in that they fail to see the values 
and purposes of life. 

In the section on the fine arts, Mr. Ames describes the nature of our 
enjoyment of the movies. Though tolerant of popular taste, he hopes for 
more subtlety and refinement. There follow chapters descriptive of the 
distinctive beauty of the theater, painting and sculpture, music, dancing, 
architecture, and literature. The author has made a unique contribution 
in adding a section on the art of good printing. 

“If beauty is value contemplated, then it must appear... . wherever 
the imagination is caught by a vision of something better and beyond.” 
Consistent with this view, the author in the final chapters shows how 
business, philosophy, religion, education, even love and the creation of a 
living beauty, may partake of the nature of art. 
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The book has an underlying ethical and religious tone. It is not a 
technical treatise on aesthetics but rather an attempt to guide the layman 


to a fuller appreciation of the beauty of life. 
HERBERT S. LANGFELD 
Princeton, New JERSEY 


By Word of Mouth. By TATIANA W. Botpyrerr. Boston: The Gor- 

ham Press, 1931. Pp. 144. 

In the “Preamble” to this collection of opinions on various psychologic 
and sociologic aspects of language the author warns the reader with these 
modest words: “Mine, therefore, is rather an amateurish attitude and it 
would be utterly preposterous to look forward to any claim of scientific 
treatment.” Scientific works are extensively quoted, but the passages 
are in many cases misunderstood or misapplied, and some of the sources 
are obsolete. Such important questions as the interrelation of language 
and culture, and racial characteristics manifested in language are dealt 
with, but the author’s own quotation of Vendrey’s authoritative opinion 
should have been more seriously considered: “In the present state of our 
means of research, any attempt to discover the soul of a people by the 
character of their language is a chimerical enterprise." The notion of 
progress in language or of perfection in language, which appears in one 
form or another throughout these essays, is one of the most prevalent 
misconceptions of the fundamental nature of language. Perfection or 
progress in language, if by progress we do not mean simply change, has 
always been judged by some arbitrary aesthetic standard or from the 
standpoint of some cultural or national preference. The only reasonable 
criterion for rating languages as better or worse should be their fitness 
for social intercourse among those who speak them. Do some languages 
meet this requirement better than others? We do not know. But we do 
know that there is nothing in the essence of the language spoken by the 
lowliest savage to prevent it from being as effective a means of com- 


munication in his environment as English is in ours. 
M. J. ANDRADE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


West Philadelphia: A Study of Natural Social Areas. By W. WAL- 
LACE WEAVER. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1931. Pp. 169. 

This thesis attempts to apply the concept “natural area" in an analysis 
of West Philadelphia and its minor census divisions, using census tract 
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data of 1920 and historical materials. The author concludes: “The at- 
tempt to discover some natural basis for subdividing West Philadelphia 
into territorial units suitable for the detailed compilation and analysis of 
social and economic statistics has failed to reveal any generalized scheme 
inherent in the data.” Since most of the census tracts now in use in the 
United States were arrived at more or less arbitrarily, for the convenience 
of census taking and tabulation, it should not be expected that these units 
could be organized very successfully into natural areas. The use of spot 
maps made from individual case records gave rise to the concept “natural 
area.” Data in the form of individual cases are reducible to tract areas, 
but the reverse, if possible, is accidental. It is more likely that census 
tracts near the central business districts of Philadelphia would conform 
more closely to natural areas than in West Philadelphia, inasmuch as the 
tract areas at the center are usually smaller and the degree of specializa- 
tion in use of land is further developed. Consequently, segregations at the 
center as measured by a given characteristic would be more sharply de- 
fined. The application of the wrong technique has produced negative re- 
sults in this study rather than the limitations of the theory of “natural 
area.” 

Almost half of the thesis is given over to historical materials, which are 
not used to explain exceptions to the process of the formation of natural 
social areas here considered, and as the materials stand they have no 
place in a thesis which treats the data from the point of view of ecology. 

The application of the concept “gradient” in the closing pages appears 
to be fruitful, and the development of stabilizing indices for various char- 
acteristics of population is original and commendable. 


CHARLES NEWCOMB 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Protestant Co-operation in American Churches. By H. PauL Douc- 
Lass. New York: Institute for Social and Religious Research, 
1930. Pp. xvii4- 514. $3.50. 

This study of the activities of city-church federations makes available 
for students of community organization an excellent body of material 
dealing with an important phase of community life in which co-operative 
movements have made headway with great difficulty. The data for this 
study were secured through intensive field studies of church federations 
in twenty of the larger American cities. The report, which is descriptive 
and analytical rather than primarily statistical, not merely discusses prob- 
lems of organization of interest to church leaders, but presents a large 
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array of facts that throw light on the advantages and limitations of the 
federation movement in general. The whole volume is characterized by a 
commendable objectivity with emphasis upon an analysis of the existing 
situation rather than upon exhortation designed to further the interests 
of the Protestant co-operative movement. Social workers concerned with 
the problems of community chests and councils of social agencies can 
learn much from this investigation of federation in the religious field. 


T. F. STEINER 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON : 


Old Bowery Days. By Atvin F. Harrow. New York: D. Appleton 

Co., 1931. Pp. xi4- 565. $5.00. 

Perhaps no street in America has a story so colorful as that of the 
Bowery in New York City. For nearly two hundred years it was the 
main highway by land to and from the city. However dull it may look 
today, the Bowery has had a glorious past, and that is the theme of 
this book. Harlow is a happy combination of journalist and historian 
who found in this subject, if we may judge from the style in which he has 
written, a very happy task. He has here an excellent opportunity to re- 
view the long record of merchandising, politics, night life, but always in 
the most lively, garish, and, we are tempted to add, romantic sense. 
Whenever in the past New York had its gangs, riots, vice, its colorful 
Saturday nights, and its beer politicians—these elements and all their 
kindred made the Bowery their cherished rendezvous. And the story 
Harlow has told as well as one could ask. The one thing he failed to do 
was to see the evolution of the Bowery with reference to the surrounding 
areas. He has written as though the Bowery were an isolated fact. 
Actually this street was for more than a century the backbone of New 
York, and in its history is written the story of the growth of a city from 


Stuyvesant to Steve Brody. 
Nets ANDERSON 
Sera Low COLLEGE 


These Agitators and Their Idea. By Harry M. CHALFONT. Nash- 
ville, Tennessee: Cokesbury Press, 1931. Pp. 363. $2.00. 

This is a book by a fanatic about fanatics. A prohibitionist gives us 
fifteen short biographies of leading prohibitionists from Neal Dow and 
John Gough to Wayne B. Wheeler and “‘Pussyfoot” Johnson. Bigotry and 
intolerance are proper subjects for sociological study, and this book sup- 


e 
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plies good source material. The Evangelical Protestant ethics—one of 
the narrowest of all moral systems—is here exhibited in all its blundering 
and unintelligent use of power. Blind to any views but their own, in- 
capable of conceiving that they could be wrong, these ruthless zealots have 
reduced the nation to a depth of crime, corruption, hypocrisy, and con- 
tempt of law unequaled in the civilized world. 

The sociologist will find here an excellent study of sectarians who have 
improved upon the morals and mores of their deity. Christ was not a 
prohibitionist. 

Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 


Sv. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Woman Labour in India. By RAJANI Kanta Das. (From the Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XXIV, Nos. 4 and 5, October and 
November, 1931.) Geneva: International Labour Office, 1931. 
Pp. 72. 

A wealth of material concerning the work and working conditions of 
women in India has been compressed into a trenchant little booklet con- 
sisting of two articles reprinted from the International Labour Review. 
The evidence presented by Dr. Das furnishes one more valid reason for 
the co-operation of all countries with the International Labour Organiza- 
tion in its effort to reduce the exploitation of labor as a factor in competi- 
tive costs of production. 

Of the total number of persons gainfully occupied, the percentage of 
women is 31 in India, as compared with 3o in England and Wales. The 
majority of Indian women are employed as field laborers and farm serv- 
ants; but, as these workers are outside the scope of government control, 
Dr. Das has confined his study to women workers in plantations, factories, 
and mines, where employment is regulated by labor legislation. Methods 
of recruitment, the abuses of workers under the sardars and other re- 
cruiters and overseers, health and safety provisions and omissions, hours, 
wages, efficiency of labor, housing and social conditions in general, welfare 
work, and other factors affecting women workers in India are concisely 
and vividly described, with plenty of statistical and other factual material 
as a supporting basis. 

A large number of women are still employed underground, chiefly in 
coal mines, but a law passed in 1929 providing for their gradual elimina- 
tion will remove this evil by July 1, 1939. 
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Dr. Das outlines a social policy providing free and compulsory educa- 
tion for girls, the creation of new industrial opportunities for women, the 
abolition of child marriage, purdah and the caste system, and the political 
enfranchisement of women. 

For a gripping, though completely objective and unemotional, picture 
of one phase of an industrial revolution in the making one cannot do 
better than read this material which Dr. Das has presented with scholarly 
and sympathetic insight. 


Mary BARNETT GILSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Modern India: A Co-operative Study. Edited by SIR JOHN CUMMING. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1931. Pp. 304. 


The political control of India has developed a particular type of 
British administrator. In Modern India, representatives of this class de- 
scribe the country which they have governed. They write with confidence 
and authority of the external facts of Indian life, of rainfall and revenue, 
of famines and railways, of agriculture and irrigation, of the army, and 
of law and order. Although these British administrators have had years 
of intimate contact with Indian civilization they have remained outsiders 
and foreigners. Nowhere in the book is there an intimate picture of the 
subjective aspects of Indian culture or of the modern social changes which 
are stirring young India. 

PAUL FREDERICK CRESSEY 
MCGILL UNIVERSITY 


Without the Pale: The Life Story of an Outcaste. By MARGARET SIN- 
CLAIR STEVENSON. Calcutta: Association Press, 1930. Pp. 87. 


The stratification of Indian life is not confined to the caste system but 
extends to the outcaste groups as well. The Dheds, with which this book 
deals, are the highest of seven outcaste groups in western India. They are 
a typical folk people, and this study describes in a formal manner the 
control which custom exerts over all their actions, especially at times of 
birth, marriage, illness, and death. This is not a life-history document 
despite the suggestion of the title. 


PAUL FREDERICK CRESSEY 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 
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The Religious Aspects of Swedish Immigration: A Study of Immigrant 
Churches. By GEORGE M. STEPHENSON. Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1932. Pp. viii-+542. | 


| 
This is a historical description of the development of radical religious 


sects in Sweden about the middle of last century as a reaction against the 
rigidity and intolerance of the state church, of the migration of religious 
groups to the United States, and the development of their religious organ- 
izations in this country. The material is organized principally around 
religious leaders. The account represents a very careful combing of a 
vast amount of literature, much of which is relatively inaccessible. 
Against the background of this descriptive account of the development 
of Swedish and Swedish-American religious groups, various points of 
sociological significance appear. The most important of these is the devel- 
opment of community organization among Swedish-Americans. In con- 
trast with many other immigrant groups, the Swedish immigrants who 
came first to the United States developed the church as a community 
institution. When the more extensive migration developed a generation 
later, the immigrants from Sweden found many churches organized, and 
these churches served as community institutions through which the Swed- 
ish-Americans developed an adaptation to the new country. In addition, 
this book furnishes much interesting material regarding religious sects, 
the motives in immigration, the reaction of Swedish-American culture 
upon Sweden, and the modification of the Swedish language in America. 
Epwin H. SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Negro in American National Politics. By Witt1am F. Now iin. 
Boston: The Stratford Co., 1931. Pp. 148. $2.00. 


The róle of the Negro in national politics is a fascinating subject, but 
Mr. Nowlin has failed to realize its possibilities. The story of how the 
early Negro congressmen were elected and of what part they played in 
the reconstruction governments had not been fully told. After the col- 
lapse of the northern program, how did the Negro make himself felt in 
national conventions and campaigns and how did he begin to build up his 
influence again by securing certain federal appointive positions? What 
factors have enabled the Negroes to send again a representative to Con- 
gress after a lapse of twenty-eight years? In the few pages which he has 
allowed himself, Mr. Nowlin has given some of the bare facts of this story, 
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but he has not interpreted the facts, and his characters fail to stand out as 
real personalities. 

In the main, the book is accurate as far as it goes but there are some 
serious omissions. Frederick Douglass’ réle in connection with federal 
appointments is not analyzed. Congressman DePriest is placed in the 
Twenty-first District of Illinois instead of the First, and the statement is 
made, “unlike many of the early Negro congressmen, DePriest has had 
but little legislative experience." This statement fails to take into ac- 
count his four years as Cook County commissioner. Many well-known 
titles are not found in the bibliography given at the end of the book. 
The style of this book would have betrayed its academic origins even if the 
introduction had not branded it as a Master's thesis. 


HAROLD F. GOSNELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Nationalism in Modern Finland. By Joun H. WuormeN. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1931. Pp. x+302. $3.75. 


The story of nationalism in Finland is extremely complicated. Finnish, 
Swedish, and Russian aspirations intermesh and interact in a bewildering 
fashion with each other and also with the socialistic, communistic, and 
fascistic movements of these latter days. Mr. Wuorinen who is an in- 
structor in history at Columbia University has attempted to present a 
broad outline of these developments, hoping 
that the reader will perchance discover that in the history of nationalism in Fin- 
land there inheres a good deal of material illustrative of the manner in which 
modern nationalism shaped the course particularly of the lesser nations of the 
Western European culture area. 


Having completed his survey, the author concludes 
that the two nationalist movements (Finnish and Swedish) in present-day Fin- 
land are not the consequences of racial, religious or economic factors. They do 
not rest upon political particularism, and they do not draw their sustenance from 
the antagonism of social classes. 


They are, he finds, the result of the agitation of a handful of nationalistic 
zealots, who, more or less conscious of the danger of Russification, formu- 
lated the nationalistic creeds and propagandized and awakened the for- 
merly inarticulate masses. 

Clarity of conception and presentation is occasionally sacrificed by a 
confusing use of some of the main terms. Finns and Finnish, for instance, 
are used indiscriminately as ethnic, linguistic, and political designations. 
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In consequence, the Swedes in Finland are sometimes included in the 
term Finns, and at other times called Swede-Finns. To the reviewer’s 
knowledge, the latter term is not used at all in Finland by either Finns or 
Swedes. A more accurate terminology has long been used by discriminat- 
ing European writers. The volume is well documented with original 


Finnish and Swedish sources. 
A. M. MYHRMAN 


BATES COLLEGE 


The National System of Education in Mexico. By CAMERON DUNCAN 
EnBAvGH. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1931. Pp. 149. $2.00. 


The author of this monograph has very diligently plowed through all 
of the official publications of the Mexican Ministry of Public Education 
printed during the last dozen years. He has also read, among other things, 
some magazine articles, Dewey's Democracy and Education, Boas’ Mind 
of Primitive Man, Giddings’ Principles of Sociology and Priestley's 
Mexican Nation: A History. The result of this industry is a creditable 
outline of the formal organization of the Mexican national educational 
system. There is no evidence that Dr. Ebaugh has ever seen a Mexican 
school, and perhaps this is why there is a certain air of unreality in the 
author's attempt to delineate the social significance of recent educational 


developments in Mexico. 
EYLER N. SIMPSON 
Mexico Crry 


The Financial Aftermath of War. By Josian Stamp. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. 149. $1.75. 

The Gold Standard and Its Future. By T. E. Grecory. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. viiid- 115. $1.50. 


Two distinguished English economists here contribute their mite to the popu- 
lar literature on the gold standard and post-war finance. Those who have been 
confused by Keynes's extreme statements will welcome the more balanced views 
that are presented by these authors. 

Gregory almost seems to direct his argument at the Keynes public and mar- 
shals his material convincingly against much of the current criticism of the gold 
standard. He stresses the view that it is not justifiable to compare the working 
of a managed paper currency under ideal conditions with the working of the 
gold standard under un-ideal circumstances. He concludes “that a universal, 
permanent departure from the gold standard as a conscious act of choice is most 
improbable." | 

Stamp's contribution consists of some lucidly written chapters on the nature 
of taxation, inflation, and deflation, which should be required reading for some 
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of our business “leaders” and editorial writers. The author also discusses the 
financial liquidation of the war and the differences of internal and external 
debts. Although the illustrative material is European, the American reader will 
find much that has a direct bearing on current problems. The volume is ad- 
dressed to the layman, but Stamp’s experience during the war, and afterward 
as a member of the Dawes and Young Coinmittees, will give the story a certain., 

pungency even to more specialized readers. x 
Harry D. GIDEONSE  * 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO i 


Tolstoy: Literary Fragmenis, Letters, and Reminiscences Not Previously 
Published. Edited by RENÉ FüLror-MILLER. Translated by PAVL 
ENGLAND. New York: The Dial Press, 1931. Pp. xvi+330. 


This volume presents some literary fragments, letters, and reminiscences 
about Tolstoy which have not previously been printed. The stories are in Tol- 
stoy’s inimitable and brilliant style, but do not add anything of outstanding 
importance to the volumes which have formerly been published, containing his 
more famous works. 

The letters throw some light on Tolstoy’s personal attitude toward love, 
marriage, and the home. 

The volume will be useful to anyone who is making an exhaustive study of 
Tolstoy, but will not be of particular importance to others, 

Jerome Davis 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Bismarck and Mussolini. By CHARLES H. SHERRILL. New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. Pp. xxi+304. $3.00. 

Bismarck gets the first half and Mussolini gets the second half of this naive 
piece of writing. The author shows no technical competence in the analysis of 
traits of personality development, and his historical conceptions are obvious or 
dubious to a degree. His special field of competence would appear to be han- 
dling and assessing columns of marching men (see page 180). 


HAROLD D. LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Our Pacific Possessions. By Jax EARLE THomson. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1931. Pp. xii4- 264. $0.90. 


A small “geographical” reader for the grade schools containing an unexciting 
travelogue of a supposed “‘we” trip to Alaska, Hawaii, Samoa, the Philippines, 
and Guam. Ninety illustrations. 

Maurice T. Price 
Wasuincton, D.C. 


Diabetes: Its Control by the Individual and the State. By ELLIOTT 
P. Josi. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932. Pp. 69. 
$1.00. 


The author of this short monograph, Dr. Joslin, has long been known as one 
of the ablest workers in the field of clinical diabetes. In a few pages Dr. Joslin 
has succeeded in presenting in simple and clear language the essential facts and 
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problems in this Doportant dububsnd to o health. The author makes clear that 
the average child or average adult can, after a small amount of instruction and 
training by a competent doctor, really check himself in the control of this 
malady. According to available data, diabetes seems to be on the increase, and 
the author points out that we must take steps, similar to those taken in connec- 
tion with the problem of tuberculosis, to acquaint society in general with meas- 

_ ures of prevention and control. Dr. Joslin argues that this duty is the combined 
‘responsibility of the state and the medical profession, and it must be started as 
part of the training in biology and hygiene in our schools, if we would minimize 
the inroads of this malady in our population. The fact that with the pancreas 
-already damaged some control of food intake becomes imperative, particularly 
in the diréction of not overeating and not putting on excess weight or fat, ought 
to be a matter of general information, understanding, and practice in society. 
It is a pity that this brief but excellent monograph is sold at one dollar, thus de- 
creasing its circulation and wider service. : 

A. J. CARLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Will It Be a Boy? Sex-Determination according to Superstition and to 
Science. By F. OxLAND. New York: The Century Co., 1932. Pp. 
116. $1.50. 


A brief, delightful, and scientifically reliable essay on ancient superstitions 
and modern knowledge regarding the facts determining the sex of the offspring. 
The superstitions are vanquished by facts, experiments, laughter, and a kindly 
smile. We learn the various ways of nature in fixing the sex of individuals in 
different species. But practical measures for the control of sex in the human 
offspring is still in the future. 


A. J. CARLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Communicable Disease Control. Report of the Committee on the Control of 
Communicable Diseases of the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. New York: Century Co., 1931. Pp. xv-+245. $2.25. 


This volume is a comprehensive and up-to-date compilation on communica- 
ble diseases. It considers the problem from the angle of morbidity, mortality, 
and their trends, with recommended procedures for the control of individual 
communicable diseases. The book on the whole is so written that it can be used 
not only by the physician and the health officer, but by every person in the field 
of public health. Of all the publications of the White House Conference this 
volume is well recommended and should be in the hands of everyone interested 
in public health and the control of the communicable-disease problem. 


M. E. SOLLER 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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ABSTRACT 


Within the region man is a part of the organization of life among dissimilar species 
which adapt themselves to a common existence, and his work and welfare to a large 
extent belong to the cycle of life processes of the region. His success in adaptation and 
struggle with other species is expressed in terms of growth and density of numbers. 
He can assure himself stable dominance only by working in harmony with ecologic 
forces in different sections of the region, His future advance depends upon a bio- 
economic co-operation based upon a scientific comprehension of the complex web of 
life that comprises both the living and non-living realms. He must also cultivate a new 
humility and foresight in the interest of unborn societies of the future. The trend of 
evolution is for the specific pattern of life of the region to attain greater and greater 
solidarity and permanence through friendly, intimate, and subtle linkages. 


The unit of social ecological study is the region which may be 
defined as an area where many dissimilar species of inhabitants 
adapt themselves to a common existence so that the ecological com- 
munity as a whole keeps on. Man is a part of the organization of 
life in the region, and his work and welfare to a large extent belong 
to the cycle of life processes of the region, where he competes with 
other living creatures for a place in the sun. 

Man’s success in adaptation and struggle between multitudes of 
different species in the region is expressed in terms of growth and 
density of his numbers. 

Through the interplay of the ecologic forces of competition, inva- 
sion and succession, there is established a close correspondence be- 
tween population density, agriculture, food and the living and eco- 
nomic standards of a region. Man’s adaptations include a control, 
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an increased utilization, and an extension of the region. But in the 
long run the mode of social subsistence elicits and nourishes adaptive 
social institutions, standards of living and culture, imparting to the 
human community a unitary character. 

As the result of the forces of competition and selection, himan 
spatial and food relations conform to some definite and typical pat- 
tern, which represents the appropriate ecological distribution of 
human beings and activities in the region. Social organization may 

‘be described in terms of the position, distribution, and movements 
of individuals in space. Every ecological area exhibits a more or less 
typical scheme of social gradation and hierarchy of values. The task 
of the individual is not merely to approximate to the status and 
plane of living of his group but to realize those ideal values which his 
station in life demands of him. In plant and animal communities 
"succession" is measured by the rate of change in the vital relation- 
ship among the units of the life-community. In human communities 
“cultural lag” is measured by the fixity of location, of social and 
economic status of individuals, a relatively fixed plane of living and 
social norm. A society undergoing rapid change is, on the other 
hand, characterized by rapid changes of occupation, of economic 
and social status,*and of location of individuals and change of social 
standards and ideals. The movement of population, a change in 
methods of production and in distribution of wealth, or new stand- 
ards and ideals of living, which precede a new social gradation, all 
indicate a transformation of the ecological base and consequent 
transformation of the dynamic relations between the different parts 
of the life-community. 

The cultural order is woven within the skeleton of the ecological 
order, and it is the intermeshing of the two orders, organic and spirit- 
ual, which sets before us the complex web of the whole life-commu- 
nity in its completeness. As evolution progresses, the organization of 
life and mind in the region shows greater correlation and solidarity, 
on the one hand, and extension and continuity on the other. 

Man can assure himself a stable dominance only by working in 
harmony with ecologic forces in different sections of the region, in 
the hills and mountains, in the slopes and in the level valleys, pre- 
serving nature’s protective cover of plants and plant roots and the 
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appropriate quota of animals so as to keep the region suitable for 
human and animal habitation. As economic adaptation chalks out 
the region’s natural orbit, forestry, pasturage, agriculture, and manu- 
facture must be made supplemental and complementary to one an- 
other in different parts of a region. A permanent form of agricultural 
and sylvicultural activity can furnish the only basis of a permanent 
civilization, and this implies the conservation of the region, and of 
its intricate and fateful ecologic forces, which is far removed from 
the present lack of occupational balance, and manifold economic and 
social wastes. Economic equilibrium can be attained only if people 
and occupations in different levels of the valley section work har- 
moniously together for the uplift of the entire region. The suprema- 
cy of one or other of the succeeding stages or types of socio-economic 
life and organization is bound to react unfavorably upon the pro- 
gressive development of the region. In sectional economic planning 
lies the practical application of economic ecology. 

The importation of new varieties of plants, animals, and insects 
from similar habitats and adapted to particular ecologic purposes 
has already opened out other new vistas for applied ecology. Modes 
of economic utilization and social institutions may similarly be 
borrowed with profit from similar societies. Thus in the importation 
and crossing of plants, animals or social institutions, ecology points 
the way toward utilizing the accumulated forces of the region for 
human use and welfare. Similarly the problem of man’s acclimati- 
zation in new habitats or of competition of rival immigrant or native 
stocks in the same region is rendered easier of solution by more 
systematic ecological research than hitherto undertaken. 

Man’s asymbiotic multiplication and speedy use and disposal of 
nature’s stores bring both himself and the region with its diverse 
species and grades of life to common ruin. Nature however has her 
safeguards in preserving a rhythm and balance of growth for all in 
the life-community in the increase of mortality and diminution of 
birth-rate as the density of numbers gets far beyond a limit which is 
locally desirable. Such measurable factors as the scarcity of food, 
the pressure of space, the multiplication of enemies including para- 
sites, and the accumulation of organic waste-products bring about 
a decline of births and increase of mortality among animal popula- 
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tions that overstep an equilibrium density. In man also these auto- 
matic checks operate, and there is nothing immutable or obscure 
about the processes which are evident when a certain density of 
population is over-reached. , 
Not merely the decline of the survival rate but disease whether of 
humans or of animals and plants indicates a maladjustment to the 
region. Whether fungal and bacterial parasites in the case of plants 
and animals or pathogenous vegetable or animal organisms in the 
case of men, their dominance and spread are signals to the social 
ecologists. To the bio-ecologists disease is, however, far less signifi- 
cant than the decline of resistance of the organism, or lack of power 
to respond to changes in the environment. Both the mortality of 
men and the decay of institutions are phenomena of social pathology. 
The differential mortality of people in different regions and under 
different occupations, for instance, clearly indicates how one stock 
or stage of economic development gives way to another. The study 
of the development of human communities reveals instances of the 
failure of adaptation of interacting men and of inter-related institu- 
tions to the environment; such phenomena are comparable with 
those of plant or animal suppression, disease and invasion. 
Co-operation, scientific and broad-minded, with the ecologic forces 
which have stamped the region with a unity and individuality ought 
to be the keynote of the future. The conservation of soil, water and 
food, the economy of man’s food and energy circulation, the protec- 
tion of the earth’s mantle of trees and grasses, the selection and 
crossing of crops, trees and animals, the biological control or eradica- 
tion of diseases, pests and parasites, the utilization of all kinds of 
organic wastage, permanent agriculture, the conservation of water 
supply and the training and management of rivers and water 
courses, a nicely adjusted occupational balance which may best 
utilize the resources and possibilities of different sections of the re- 
gion and the skill and aptitudes of the people—all this is social ecol- 
ogy. Through the ages, as he has increased his numbers and his 
dominance, man has committed crime against sun and water, plants 
and animals, robbed in record time organisms and habitats that 
have been economically beneficial, introduced his own appurten- 
ances in the way of domesticated animals and cultivated plants, and 
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disfigured the ground with the traces of his labors and devices, too 
often letting loose destructive forces which have impoverished and 
ultimately engulfed his civilization even in the most favored regions. 
Nature’s processes of change are slow but sure. Man’s quick methods 
of adjustment have often proved harmful in the long run, and enor- 
mous wastage of human toil and skill has followed in the wake of his 
startlingly quick achievements. Man must to some extent imitate 
Nature’s extraordinarily slow methods. In Nature the communities 
of life consisting of many different species found in a region are slow 
growths, but these are balanced and interlaced growths, selection 
being largely determined by the established system of linkages and 
correlations of organisms. The more surely does man adjust his 
own life to the processes and communities of life of his region, the 
more will he elicit Nature’s enormous reserves of capital and energy 
for maintaining the continuity of himself and of his works, experi- 
ences and institutions in the region. Man’s future advance lies, in- 
deed, in a bio-economic co-operation, based on the scientific com- 
prehension of the complex web of life that comprises both the living 
and the non-living realms, and this is deeper than, and goes beyond, 
co-operation merely within the human community. 

Such bio-ecologic co-operation is the pregnant and fateful lesson 
which the co-ordination of biological and social surveys yields for 
man’s life and destiny in a given region. 

Man’s knowledge of the ecological web which is as yet scanty and 
partial must expand in order that he may be safe for the region and 
the region safe for him; and this will involve the re-orientation of the 
results of field-workers as well as systematizers in such diverse 
specialized branches of learning as economics, agriculture, entomol- 
ogy, bio-chemistry, and epidemiology. But mere scientific under- 
standing of the web of life does not help matters. Man should culti- 
vate a new humility and a new foresight in the interest of unborn 
societies of the future, which will be religious in its significance, before 
he can make himself the enduring and central link in the vital chain 
of food and energy circulation on the earth of which his pattern of 
civilization is but a phase, and so far a passing one. 

Briefly speaking, the influence of the region on the whole life- 
community and of the life-community on the region expresses the 
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maintenance of specific normal pattern and activity. In ecology, 
plant, animal or human, we never get away from the specific pattern 
of life. The conception of a specific normal pattern of life and its 
maintenance is here fundamental, whether we are considering the 
inter-relations of great harmonic vegetable or animal aggregations 
which have arrived at a more or less stable equilibrium in the region, 
or the inter-linkages of economic, social or political arrangements. 
The pattern of life is an actively maintained whole, at first confined 
to but later transcending the boundaries of time and space, and both 
the structure and life-activities of its component communities, sub- 
human and human, are manifestations of this organic unity. 

The presence or absence of a single factor thus changes the whole 
pattern of life from non-living to living and cultural levels. To give 
an instance, the acidity of the soil, the deficiency of iodine, calcium 
or other mineral elements, or the presence of some single parasite or 
an important species will change the nature and succession of vegeta- 
tion and animal life of the region, and through this man’s cultivation 
and industries, his character, interests, and habits and the lines on 
which his civilization develops. Thus the conception of the pattern 
of life applies indefinitely beyond the immediate environment of any 
of the species of inhabitants within the region, and extends to the 
structure and activities of the entire ecological community, including 
both the biological and cultural series. The pattern of life, fashioned 
first by the physical and chemical characters of the environment, 
shows a specific co-ordinated unity of structure and activity also in 
its radiations and extensions in the spheres of culture and tradition. 
It grows and evolves as a whole, bringing about a harmony of the 
lesser and simpler with the greater and more complex wholes of 
Nature. In the subtle ways of Nature, sun and earth, plants and 
animals mingle silently with mind, society and culture and become 
part of their structure. The region and the life-community in their 
reciprocal give-and-take thus record the gradual development and 
stratification of progressive series of wholes, stretching from the in- 
organic beginnings to the highest levels of spiritual creation. We 
thus reach by another line of reasoning Smut’s conception of Holism. 


The creative intensified Field of Nature, consisting of all physical organic 
and personal wholes in their close interactions and mutual influences, is itself of 
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an organic or holistic character—that Field is the source of the grand Ecology 
of the Universe. It is the environment, the Society—vital, friendly, educative, 
creature of all wholes and all souls. 

The trend of evolution, which ecology envisages, is for the pattern 
of life to attain greater and greater solidarity and permanence 
through friendly, intimate, and subtle linkages. What is organic in 
Nature and shapes her ends blindly and haphazardly becomes pur- 
posive in human society, and thus the pattern of life, spiritual and 
teleologically progressive, crosses the boundaries of time and space. 
Bio-ecologic co-operation or, to use another term, symbiosis, organic 
and social, is the key to the permanence of man’s civilization, his 
works and experiences on the earth. May not this be a faint glimpse 
of that majestic symbiosis of the Universe brought about by the 
harmony of the varied forces of Nature, of gravitation, light, time, 
the unseen rays or the sidereal influences, which has woven for man’s 
vision through the ages the synoptic conception of Absolute Truth, 
Beauty, and Goodness? 


CULTURAL AREAS IN THE CITY OF CLEVELAND* 


HOWARD WHIPPLE GREEN 
Cleveland Health Council 
ABSTRACT 

The analysis of the population of Cleveland and the four largest adjacent cities— 
Lakewood, Cleveland Heights, East Cleveland, and Shaker Heights—by 252 census 
tracts shows that certain census tracts are very largely inhabited by people born in 
Poland or those whose parents are born in Poland, and that other census tracts are 
influenced similarly by those of other countries, by native white of native parentage, or 
by Negroes. Each group of census tracts with a specific characteristic has been ana- 
lyzed, and the outstanding points of similarity and differences discussed. That which 
characterizes the Negro area is quite different from that which characterizes the Polish 
area or the native-white-of-native-parentage area. The peoples of each area show their 
own peculiarities. 

The population of Cleveland and the four largest adjacent cities— 
Lakewood, Cleveland Heights, East Cleveland, and Shaker Heights 
—of 1,079,333, has been analyzed by 252 census tracts. (For those 
who are not familiar with the census tract, one of the newer and most 
useful tools being presented to the sociologist, it should be stated 
that the census tract is a constant geographical area used by the 
Bureau of the Census in enumerating the population of certain of the 
largest cities in the United States.) Census data have been tabu- 
lated for each census tract in the Cleveland five-city area, and, with 
the aid of a street index? by which street addresses may be classified 
by census tracts at the rate of 800—1,200 a day, all sorts of social and 
health data are available by these same constant, geographical areas. 

'The census tracts in the Cleveland area are shown graphically on 
the map, upon which is also indicated the industrial and railroad 
property, parks, cemeteries, and public property. The 1930 census 
makes available the value of owned homes and the monthly rental 
of rented homes each by ten groups. An equivalent monthly rental 

* EDITORIAL Nore.—This and the six papers that immediately follow were read at 
the twenty-sixth annual meeting of the American Sociological Society, held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., December 28-30, 1931. 


1 Population Characteristics by Census Tracts, Cleveland, Ohio, edited by Howard 
Whipple Green for the Cleveland Plain Dealer, December, 1931. 


2 Population by Census Tracts, Cleveland and Vicinity, with Street Index, by Howard 
Whipple Green, a publication of the Cleveland Health Council, March, 1931. 
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figure has been calculated for each census tract based on these data. 
This figure is used as an index to the income of the residents of the 
census tract. The 252 census tracts have been arranged in array ac- 
cording to the equivalent monthly rental figures; and census tracts 
have been selected from the lower end, that is, those with the lowest 
equivalent monthly rental, until a population of 103,918 was ob- 
tained. Census tracts have been selected from the upper end of the 
array, namely, those with the highest equivalent monthly rental, 
until a population of 102,603 was obtained. These two economic 
areas, as shown on the map, Figure r, will be discussed. The low, 
or black, area is where poverty is concentrated; the high, or cross- 
hatched, where wealth is concentrated. 

The possession of a radio may be used as an index of economic 
condition. In the low area 21.3 per cent of the families have a radio; 
in the high area, 80.3 per cent (Fig. 2, col. 2). In the low area 11.5 
per cent of the families have a telephone; in the high area, 94.0 per 
cent (Fig. 2, col. 3). 

In the low area 28.9 per cent of the families own their own homes; 
in the high area, 54.7 per cent (Fig. 2, col. 4). In the low area 34.2 
per cent of the families live in single houses; in the high area, 63.8 
per cent (Fig. 2, col. 5). However, in the low area 32.4 per cent of 
the families live in two-family dwellings; in the high area, but 16.9 
per cent (Fig. 3, col. x). In the low area 33.4 per cent of the families 
live in three-or-more family dwellings, mostly tenement houses, or in 
one-family and two-family dwellings remodeled to house many fami- 
lies; in the high area 19.3 per cent of the families live in three-or- 
more family dwellings, mostly apartment houses (Fig. 3, col. 2). 

The family heads—native white of native parentage, native white 
of foreign or mixed parentage, foreign-born white, and Negro— 
appear in entirely different proportions in the low economic area 
from those in the high economic area. The country of birth of the 
foreign-born white is also quite different in the two areas. In the low 
area 5.7 per cent of the family heads are native white of native par- 
entage; in the high area, 48.1 per cent. The other classes vary in a 
similar manner between the low and higher areas, native white of 
foreign or mixed parentage, 16.6 per cent and 31.6 per cent; foreign- 

3 Based upon data analyzed for the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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born white, 65.2 per cent and 19.9 per cent; and the Negro, 12.1 per 
cent and o.4 per cent, respectively. As many as 16.9 per cent of the 
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Fic. 1.—The high and low economic areas in the Cleveland five-city area 
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family heads in the low economic area were born in Czechoslovakia; 
1.4 per cent in the high economic area. Over one-fifth, 21.2 per cent, 
of the family heads in the low economic area were born in Poland; 
o.8 per cent in the high economic area. Those born in the British 
Empire, including Ireland, vary more nearly as the native white of 
foreign or mixed parentage or native white of native parentage, 1.2 
per cent in the low economic area and 6.7 per cent in the high eco- 
nomic area. The percentage of family heads born in the British 
Empire in the high economic area is 5.6 times as large as in the lower 
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area; while for the native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 1.9; 
and for the native white of native parentage, 8.4 per cent. 

In the low economic area 4.5 per cent of the family heads were 
born in Italy; in the high economic area, 1.2 per cent. The percent- 
age born in Germany was 2.1 in the low economic area and 2.7 in 
the high economic area; the percentage born in Hungary was 6.3 
in the low and 1.8 in the high economic area; in Jugoslavia 6.1 and 
0.2; in Russia 1.4 and 2.2; and in other countries 5.5 per cent in the 
low and 2.9 per cent in the high economic area. The difference be- 
tween the percentage of the family heads born in Russia and Ger- 
many in the low economic area and in the high economic area is 
much less and in the opposite direction from those born in other 
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foreign countries except the British Empire. The percentage, 0.4, 
of the family heads in the low economic area classified as other races 
is very small, but eight times as great as the percentage in the high 
economic area 0.05. 

The quasi-family groups found in the low economic aréa are small 
in number, being 68, or 0.3 per cent, of the families, but include as 
many as 2,973 persons. In the high area there were 24 quasi-family 
groups, o.r per cent of the families, and including as many as 417 
persons. 


Ce ini à = 3 : 
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It is thus very evident that most family heads in the low economic 
area are foreign-born white or Negro, while in the high economic 
area they are largely native white. 

The low economic area has a density of 51 persons per net acre, 
the high but 1o persons per net acre, indicating congestion as con- 
trasted to ample living space (Fig. 3, col. 3). The population of the 
low economic area decreased 29.4 per cent between 1920 and 1930, 
owing to further inroads made by industrial and commercial expan- 
sions and to residential sites vacated due to dwellings having de- 
preciated to such an extent that they were condemned as places for 
human habitation or finally razed. The high economic area, on the 
other hand, experienced an increase in population of 171.7 per cent 
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between 1920 and 1930. In other words, the areas within a metro- 
politan center in which the poor people (those able to pay but 
small rents) are forced to live are deteriorating, becoming progres- 
sively less a site for residences, and at the same time are congested 
and anything but desirable places in which to live. 

The low area presents the site for many murders (210) during an 
eight-year period, 104 per 1,000 net acres, compared with (x) 0.1, 
per 1,000 net acres, in the high; the location of houses of prostitution 


100 





BOF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PER |,000/PERCENTAGE O 
| BOYS OR 1000 GIRLS FAMILIES 


in the low are» 81.5 per r,ooo net acres (164), as compared with 
(1) o.r per 1,000 net acres, in the high (Fig. 3, cols. 4, 5). 

Juvenile delinquency is high, 48.0 boys per 1,000 boys ten to 
seventeen years of age, as compared with 5.7 in the high; and 11.8 
girls per 1,000 girls ten to seventeen years of age, as compared with 
1.2 in the high. The ratio for the boys in the low area is 8.4 times as 
high as in the high area and for the girls 9.5 (Fig. 4, cols. 1, 2). 

As would be expected, the work of the family case work agencies 
is greater in the low economic area than in the high, 79.1 families per 
1,000 families in the low, compared with 2.7 families per 1,000 fami- 
lies in the high, in the “normal” year of 1928 (Fig. 4, col. 3). These 
differences are not surprising, for the census shows 30.6 jobless per 
too families in the low and 4.1 in the high, or 16.8 per cent of the 
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gainful workers were jobless, i.e., out of a job, able to work, willing to 
work, and looking for a job in the low economic area and 2.6 per 
cent in the high economic area (Fig. 4, cols. 4, 5). 

The special unemployment census of January, 1931, taken in 19 
cities in the United States and supervised by the writer in Cleveland, 
showed 65.6 jobless per roo families, or 36.0 per cent jobless of the 
gainful workers in the low economic area‘ (Fig. 5, col. 1). Figures 
for the high economic area are not available, for this special census 
was limited to the city proper, and many of the census tracts in- 
cluded in the high economic area are located in the cities adjacent 
to Cleveland. 

The number of jobless in 1930 in the census tracts in the city of 
Cleveland having the highest equivalent monthly rental and includ- 
ing a population of 51,194 increased from 1,18x in 1930 to 2,583, 
or 119 per cent, in 1931. This percentage increase in the highest 
economic area for the five-city area would give 9.0 jobless per 100 
families and 5.7 per cent of the gainful workers as jobless, both of 
which ratios may be slightly lower than would have been the case if 
the Special Unemployment Census of January, 1931, had included 
the five-city area instead of being limited to just the city of Cleve- 
land. These differences in unemployment are not difficult to under- 
stand. The unskilled or semi-skilled worker is the most seriously 
affected by a period of unemployment and is usually the first af- 
fected. 

The low economic area shows 33.5 illiterate ten years and over 
per roo families, compared with 1.6 in the high economic area 
(Fig. 5, col. 2). Of the foreign-born white twenty-one years of age 
and over, only 41.3 per cent were naturalized in the low economic 
area, compared with 73.4 per cent in the high economic area (Fig. 
5, col. 3). l 

And finally, but by no means of lesser importance, the birth-rate 
in the low area in 1928 was 103.1 per 1,000 married females fifteen 
years of age and over and 49.2 in the high, or 82.9 per 1,000 females 
fifteen to forty-four years of age in the low economic area, compared 
with 40.8 in the high economic area (Fig. 5, cols. 4, 5). The births 


4In 1930 there were 7,288 jobless in the low area, including 132 in LW-18 in Lake- 
wood; and in 1931, 15,570 jobless in the low area, estimating 282 in LW-18, an increase 
of 114 per cent. 
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in the low economic area were delivered by midwives 29.6 per cent, 
and physicians in the home 47.8 per cent, as compared with 22.4 per 
cent in hospitals; while in the high area only o.9 per cent of the births 
were delivered by midwives, 12.0 per cent by physicians in the home, 
and 86.8 per cent in hospitals (Fig. 6, cols. 1, 2, 3). 

The infant mortality rate was 87.9 in the low, but 39.2 in the high, 
per 1,000 births (Fig. 6, col. 4). Diarrhea and enteritis, the decrease 
in which has caused most of the decrease in the infant mortality rate 
in the past, accounted for 10 deaths per 1,000 births in the low eco- 
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nomic area and no deaths in the high economic area (Fig. 6, col. 5). 

The total death-rate adjusted to the Standard Million of England 
and Wales of 1901 was 12.9 in 1930 in the low economic area and 
7.3 in the high economic area; and, with the Negro population ex- 
cluded, 12.0 in the low and 7.3 in the high economic area. The age- 
specific tuberculosis death-rate per 100,000 population twenty-five 
to forty-four years of age was 182.6 in 1930 in the low economic area 
and 39.8 in the high economic area; and, with the effect of the Negro 
population excluded, 114.5 per 100,000 white population twenty-five 
to forty-four years of age in the low economic area and 40.5 in the 
high economic area. The age-specific tuberculosis death-rate per 
100,000 Negroes twenty-five to forty-four years of age was 575.2 in 
the low economic area. There was a very small Negro population 
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and no deaths of Negroes twenty-five to forty-four years of age from 
tuberculosis in the high economic area. 

It is thus evident that the low economic area with an equivalent 
monthly rental of $19 is quite different culturally from the high 
economic area with an equivalent monthly rental of $72. In the low 
economic area few families had a radio set and still fewer a tele- 
phone, few owned their home, and, while they were quite equally 
housed in one-family, two-family, and three-or-more-family dwell- 
ings, disproportionately small numbers of families lived in single- 
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family dwellings and disproportionately large numbers of families 
lived in two-family and three-or-more family dwellings. 

A very small proportion of the family heads were native white 
of native parentage, a small proportion native white of foreign or 
mixed parentage, while a large proportion were foreign-born white, 
and a distinctly disproportionate number were Negro or of other 
races. 

Disproportionate numbers of family heads were born in Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Italy, Hungary, and Jugoslavia; while the family 
heads born in the countries of the British Empire, in Germany, and 
in Russia varied similarly to those native white of foreign or mixed 
parentage or native white of native parentage. 
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In the low economic area the population is congested and is de- 
creasing, owing to inroads made by industrial and commercial ex- 
pansions and to obsolete dwellings. The area is decadent. In this 
area many murders are committed, houses of prostitution are com- 
mon, juvenile delinquency rates are high, and disproportionate num- 
bers of families are cared for by family case work agencies. In the 
low economic area there is much unemployment, i.e., many are 
jobless, much illiteracy, high birth-rates, with few births delivered 
in hospitals and many by midwives, high infant mortality rates 
and many infant deaths due to diarrhea and enteritis. Even the 
total death-rate adjusted to a standard population is disproportion- 
ately high, and the age-specific death-rate from tuberculosis is enor- 
mous even after the effect of the Negro population has been re- 
moved. 

In the high economic area all this is different. Most of the families 
have a radio, even more have a telephone; they own their homes, 
mostly single dwellings. The family heads are native white of native 
parentage or perhaps native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
with some few foreign-born white born in such countries as those 
included in the British Empire, in Germany, or in Russia. 

The population lives on ample acreage, which is increasing in 
population. Few or no murders are committed in this area; houses 
of prostitution are almost unknown; the juvenile delinquency rate 
is low, and few families require the aid of the family case work agen- 
cies. Unemployment is not severe; illiteracy is low; and the birth- 
rate is low, most births occurring in hospitals. The infant mortality 
rate is low; no deaths occur due to diarrhea and enteritis, the death- 
rate is unbelievably low; and the age-specific death-rate from tuber- 
culosis is extremely low. 

These two economic areas are spatially as distinct as they are 
culturally. Thelow economic area is in general near the center of the 
city, although not confined there by any means; while the high eco- 
nomic area is in general near the periphery of the area under con- 
sideration. 

A study of various sections selected, because predominantly 
Polish, Negro, Italian, Czechoslovak, Jugoslav, Hungarian, or na- 
tive white of native parentage, must take into account the economic 
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conditions found in each section. For example, a high degree of any 
comparisons between factors may show specific incidence in one 
section which may be low when the economic rating is considered, 
while a much lower degree of incidence in another section may be 
high for that specific economic rating. 

No comparisons are possible for a foreign white stock or for the 
Negro between areas with different economic ratings, for there is but 
slight variation evident in the equivalent monthly rental of the vari- 
ous census tracts occupied by any one foreign stock or by the Negro. 

Comparisons between census tracts with slightly different eco- 
nomic ratings are possible in only a limited number of cases, where 
the family heads are mostly native white of native parentage. 

Even though several of these foreign-born white sections including 
populations in excess of 25,000 have 85.4 per cent, or 62.5 per cent of 
the family heads, Negro or born in but one foreign country, studies of 
this nature must of necessity be made with considerable care and 
great skill. No census tract consists of but a single class, and the 
small percentage of other stock may affect the calculation to a 
considerable extent. 

It is evident that Greater Cleveland, while a compact community, 
is anything but uniform; and an average for the whole is grossly mis- 
leading. There are wide economic and cultural differences between 
areas; in fact the city is a complexity of areas each with its own pe- 
culiarities and characteristics, and therefore cannot be dealt with 
as a single statistical unit. 

Cleveland, as you see, is not an apple, but a bunch of grapes each 
of which has its own particular pattern—some large, others small, 
some round, others long and narrow, some sweet, others sour, some 
sound, others rotten throughout. 

I have attempted to give you an analysis of a very small part of 
the data made available in Cleveland by the publication of Popula- 
tion Characteristics by Census Tracts.5 A wealth of population data is 
included in this publication. The Cleveland Plain Dealer financed 
the publication. They have made analyses of hundreds of thousands 
of sales of all sorts of commodities by census tracts, and therefore 
they value most highly the basic population data by census tracts. 

805. cit. 
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All sorts of social and health data have been analyzed by the Cleve- 
land Health Council in the course of the many community studies 
which they have been requested to make. 

Cleveland is probably the most statistically minded city in this 
country. The fact basis of planning is recognized by the social work- 
ers, health executives, and as well by the business man and entre- 
preneur. 

The object of this paper is to try to present to sociologists what 
in our opinion should prove to be a fertile field for research and in- 
vestigation by those who have a fundamental outlook on the prob- 
lems of society. 


THE POPULATION PATTERN IN RELATION 
TO RETAIL BUYING 


AS EXEMPLIFIED IN BALTIMORE 
INEZ K. ROLPH 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce 
ABSTRACT 

The study of the location structure of retail trade, based upon the Census of Retail 
Distribution, City of Baltimore, 1930, reveals that the population pattern, which de- 
termines the retail structure, is controlled by population density, income, transportation 
facilities, and racial background. Through correlation of retail business and population 
density, the development of retail sub-centers may be traced, disclosing kinds of busi- 
ness and types of operation in effect in the sub-centers in different stages of growth. 
High- and low-income areas repel concentration of business, while in moderate-income 
areas there is a complete pattern of retail distribution. Types of operation are also in- 
fluenced by income. Specific locations of concentrations of stores, and the areas of con- 
centrations, can be traced to public transportation intersections and the importance 
of these intersections as transfer points. Racial characteristics frequently exert a strong 
influence on the consumer demand of individual sub-centers. : 

People and their environment control business. In a study of the 
location structure of retail trade in Baltimore, made recently by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, we had in mind a three- 
fold purpose: first, to point out opportunities for locations for new 
business; second, to indicate where business might relocate; and, 
third, to show how business might utilize to a better advantage its 
present locations. This last-named purpose, which concerns itself 
with the adjustment of business to environment, provides a much 
greater field for usefulness, for, after all, there are few businesses, com- 
paratively, which are opening up for the first time, and even a smaller 
number which are relocating themselves. But there are great num- 
bers of business enterprises whose profits would increase if they ad- 
justed themselves to their communities. Today the progressive mer- 
chant thinks first of people and then of merchandise—so that a 
study of the location structure of retail trade involves a study of pop- 
ulation distribution, racial composition, income, topography, and 
transportation. 

Before going any farther, you may be interested in knowing some- 


thing of how the study in Baltimore was made. First of all, it was 
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made possible by the Census of Retail Distribution, which census 
provided such basic data as: where stores are, what kinds of busi- 
ness and types of operation they represent, and the extent of their 
business as indicated by their net sales. Knowing where all retail 
concentrations were and their size, the next step was to find the true 
economic boundaries of as many communities as possible which they 
serve. With the aid of maps and special compilations, indicating the 
distribution of population, the location of foreign-born and colored 
races, income on the basis of home values and rentals, topography, 
and transportation facilities, the entire city was checked by personal 
investigation to find all barriers, natural and artificial, which form 
the shopping limits of each community. It was found best, for work- 
ing purposes at least, first to divide the entire city into three geo- 
graphical zones or districts. These districts are referred to as the 
central shopping district, which is the retail heart of the city’s busi- 
ness district; the mid-city or urban shopping district, which is a 
broad, circular zone surrounding the central shopping district; and 
the outlying or suburban shopping district, which is essentially resi- 
dential in character and geographically forms a fringe for the mid- 
city district. 

The central shopping district comprises actually .14 square mile 
or o.19 per cent of the total land area’ of the city. This seems to be an 
unusually small district, but it is a highly concentrated one, contain- 
ing 748 retail establishments doing something more than $107,000,- 
ooo worth of business. While these 748 establishments constitute 
only 6.1 per cent of the total number of stores in the city, they ac- 
count for 28.1 per cent of the total volume of business done in the 
city. All kinds of business are represented here, but the greater pro- 
portion of the business, almost three-fourths of it, is done by the 
general merchandise, apparel, furniture and household, and jewelry 
stores. These outlets account for the following amounts of sales 
volume done in this district: general merchandise stores, 38 per cent; 
apparel stores, 193 per cent; furniture and household stores, 9$ per 
cent; and jewelry stores, 4.3 per cent. It is interesting to note that 
food stores and automotive establishments located in this district do 
comparatively a small amount of the business, food outlets account- 


1 The land area has been estimated as exclusive of parks and cemeteries. 
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ing for 2.4 per cent and automotive outlets accounting for 0.3 per cent 
of the central shopping district’s volume. Other commodity groups 
represented and the proportionate volumes of business which they 
do are as follows: lumber and building establishments, 4 per cent; 
restaurants and eating places, 4.2 per cent; drug stores, 2.9 per cent; 
cigar stores and cigar stands, o.6 per cent; radio and music stores, 1.2 
per cent; florists, o.4 per cent. Other retail stores account for the re- 
mainder of the business in this district, which amounts to 12.7 per 
cent. The population in this district is naturally almost nil. 

The broad, circular zone surrounding the central shopping dis- 
trict, and known as the mid-city shopping district, represents an 
area of 18.9 square miles or 26 per cent of the total land area of the 
city. It is not only an enormous area in size but an important one 
both from a population and from a retail point of view. About 522,- 
ooo people, or 65 per cent of the total population of the city, live 
there. It includes the majority of the city’s foreign and colored popu- 
lation, and this fact indicates not only the racial status of these peo- 
ple but also the economic status. It is, generally, an area of low in- 
come and is rather uniform in this respect. A total of 9,870 stores or 
8o per cent of the city’s stores are located there, and they do 58.2 
per cent of the total volume of business done in the city. A large 
number of these stores are so thoroughly scattered as to present a 
"salt-and-pepper" appearance on a spot map. Investigation indi- 
cated that there were two or three stores in most blocks in this area, 
and that these scattered stores were local in character, serving, gen- 
erally, the neighborhoods in which they are located. Residence is not 
separated from business as in other areas; people live and shop in one 
and the same community and frequently live, shop, and work there. 
With few physical or artificial boundaries, it was impossible to divide 
this area into definite communities. It was possible, however, to 
locate the different forms of retail developments which so large a 
district would naturally contain, regardless of its general ‘‘salt-and- 
pepper" distribution pattern. Consequently, the eleven public retail 
markets were analyzed separately, five important string-street de- 
velopments were found and analyzed, and eighteen retail sub-centers 
were located on the basis of the racial composition of the population 
supplemented with data on the transportation structure. Other busi- 
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ness in this area being largely unrelated to any retail development 
was analyzed as “‘not concentrated.” 

The outlying shopping district represents an area of 53.8 square 
miles, or about 73.8 per cent of the total land area of the city. It con- 
tains the remainder of the city’s population, about 35 per cent of the 
total, and the remainder of the city’s stores, 1,714, or 13.9 per cent of 
the entire number of retail establishments. These establishments 
represented 13.7 per cent of the total volume of business done in the 
city. Since income varies with the different communities within this 
district, since there are natural topographical barriers between most 
of the communities, and since transportation facilities form a pat- 
tern directly related to individual comraunities, it was possible to 
redivide this district into eighteen separate shopping units or com- 
munities, each with its own identity. 

This, therefore, is the breakdown of the city on a retail basis. A 
correlation of the retail data with detailed data on population den- 
sity, income, topography, transportation facilities, and racial com- 
position showed the effect of these factors on the retail structure of 
the city. 

Population density was found to be the primary factor in retail 
structure, affecting concentrations of business, kinds of business, and 
types of operation. In the mid-city district in Baltimore, for exam- 
ple, where the population density is highest, that is, 15,000 persons 
or more to the square mile, we found the largest concentrations of 
business as well as the scattered services which give it the “‘salt-and- 
pepper" appearance. We found there the greatest number of full- 
fledged or class A sub-centers—concentrations of business meeting 
the entire needs of a community. Seven of the eighteen sub-centers 
in the mid-city district are of the class A type. In sparsely populated 
communities, communities with less than 5,000 persons to the square 
mile, we found stores selling only convenience goods, such as food, 
drugs, and hardware. In moderately dense communities, communi- 
ties with 5,000 to 15,000 persons to the square mile, we found a mod- 
erately complete retail pattern—stores representing a few commod- 
ities other than convenience goods but not a complete representation 
of all principal commodities, such as we found in the sub-centers in 
the densely populated communities. By correlating retail business 
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and population density in this way, it has been possible to trace the 
development of the retail sub-center. Convenience goods, such as 
food, drugs, hardware, and automobile supplies, usually make their 
appearance first and in the order named. Then, as population in- 
creases, restaurants, in some one of their several forms, and general 
merchandise outlets, usually small, follow. Of the principal com- 
modity groups, the last to enter a sub-center are apparel, furniture, 
and jewelry. This appears to be the normal development of sub- 
centers, which development is based primarily on population den- 
sity. By types of operation we mean, generally speaking, whether a 
store is independently operated or chain operated. Where popula- 
tion density is moderately high, we find the greatest number of 
chain-operated stores. Here population is closely tied with income, 
a matter which will be referred to later. In all sparsely populated 
communities the independent store predominates, as it does in the 
most densely populated communities at the other extreme. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that population density is responsible to a large ex- 
tent for concentrations of retail business, for the kinds of business 
represented in those concentrations, and for the types of operation 
that prevail there. 

Next to population density, income exerts the greatest influence 
upon retail structure. The thought has been somewhat current 
among retail business to locate not where population is densest but 
where income is highest. While it may be tempting to locate where 
income is highest, our study in Baltimore shows that it is well to 
keep in mind the varied influences which income exerts. Both high- 
and low-income areas repel concentrations of business. The high- 
income areas are generally found in the outlying shopping units, 
where demand is not great enough to support diversified business 
and where property restrictions forbid its location. In such areas, re- 
tail stores are limited to the selling of convenience goods—those com- 
modities bought frequently. The more frequently we buy a com- 
modity, the fewer the elements that enter into the selection of where 
we buy it. Low-income areas also attract only convenience goods, 
not because the community patronage has not the inclination to buy 
close at hand, as in the high-income areas, but because the people 
have not the ability to buy. It is the moderate-income areas, with a 
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fair share of both inclination to buy and the ability to buy, that sup- 
port concentrations of community business. In addition to number 
and variety of outlets, income exerts an influence on type of opera- 
tion. The moderate-income areas make the greatest appeal to the 
chain-operated store. This was found to be true in both the mid-city 
district and the outlying district. Conversely, it was found to be true 
that the very high-income and the very low-income areas constitute 
the independent store's patronage. The high-income areas attract 
the fairly large independent establishments, because of service and 
a greater variety of merchandise with respect to needs; the low-in- 
come areas attract the small independents, because they cannot sup- 
port chain-operated business. It has been said that the entire process 
of civilization is a process of differentiation, and that the city is the 
greatest differentiator. It appears also that the greatest differentiat- 
ing force within the city is income. 

Topography is an important influence on retail structure to the 
extent that it frequently determines where people shop. There are 
instances where, by engineering skill, topographical barriers have 
been surmounted, but ordinarily they still tend to isolate a commu- 
nity and thereby restrict the limits of its shopping area. There is 
considerable undeveloped land—low, wooded, or for other reasons 
not yet developed—surrounding most of the shopping units in the 
outlying district of Baltimore. There is also considerable land de- 
voted to park and cemetery purposes. These lands have created bar- 
riers which serve as shopping obstacles, and, frequently, in spite of 
other influences, such as transportation, they have determined the 
physical limits to which shopping will ordinarily be done. 

Generally, a more important influence than topography within a 
city is transportation structure. The extent to which the people of 
Baltimore travel to the central shopping district to do their buying 
is indicated by the fact that the central shopping district does less 
than one-third of the retail business of the city. But as an indication 
of the fact that the central shopping district supplies certain needs, 
doubtless city-wide, it was found in Baltimore that this district is 
supported largely by the four commodity groups previously referred 
to, namely, general merchandise, apparel, furniture, and jewelry. 
The very means of transportation, then, that carry the city's popula- 
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tion to the central shopping district for certain purchases has pro- 
duced other buying centers of considerable importance. Specific lo- 
cations of concentrations of stores and the size of those concentra- 
tions can be traced to public transportation intersections and the 
importance of those intersections as transfer points. In the mid-city 
district in Baltimore there are eighteen retail centers of importance. 
At one of these centers, more than $13,000,000 worth of retail busi- 
ness is done annually, at another one there is an annual expenditure 
of more than $10,000,000. And the other sixteen centers in this dis- 
trict do proportionate amounts of business. All of them are located 
at or very close to important transfer points where street-car and 
bus traffic are heavy. In the outlying district this same sub-center 
pattern is forming and, where population density is comparatively 
high, the sub-centers have reached the same degree of importance to 
their communities as have those in the mid-city district. In the east- 
ern part of the outlying district in Baltimore there is no cross-town 
transportation, and this has resulted in almost no sub-center growth. 
This condition stands out in marked contrast with the condition in 
the western part, where there is considerable cross-town transpor- 
tation, while following it perfectly there is a net-work of sub-center 
growth. So the influence of transportation is at work in all parts of 
the large city. Às population moves, transportation and business 
move with it. Retail business is no longer segregated in the average 
city, even in as old a city and one with as many traditions as Balti- 
more. Historians tell us that the old cities of Europe and the Orient 
were made up of a number of small communities. Then followed a 
period of great centralization—mononucleated cities, resulting chief- 
ly from the use of steam. While electricity and the automobile are 
now the important factors in industry and communication, and have 
been with us for some time, we are still readjusting ourselves to them 
—reorganizing our manner of living. History is repeating itself in 
that our cities are once more dividing themselves up into fairly self- 
contained communities; they axe fast becoming heteronucleated. 
Population showing strong characteristics was found in Baltimore, 
as it is usually found in other industrial cities. And since the foreign 
population usually lives where population density is highest, and 
since the retail pattern is most complete in densely populated com- 
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Study of urban differential fertility is best afforded by the birth registration records 
of Providence, Rhode Island, where birth statistics have been accumulated with greater 
completeness and for a longer period than elsewhere in the United States. “Special 
birth-rates" for each immigrant group reveal that: maternity frequency has until recent- 
ly always been greater among the various foreign-born than among the native-born 
women; it has been higher among the new than among the old immigrant stocks; usu- 
ally, although not always, declining rate of immigration of a group is followed by de- 
cline in maternity frequency; fertility of the native and various immigrant groups has 
declined. Greater fertility among foreign born is attributable to differences in age and 
marital composition and to greater control over fertility by natives. Decline in family 
size since the Civil War may in part be explained for foreign, but not for native, families 
by change in age composition. Since 1920 the foreign average has been declining more 
rapidly than the native, and the spread between the two is narrowing. Fertility among 
native and foreign groups in Providence is comparable with that observed elsewhere. 
There are few data on net fertility. Among immigrants a high infant death-rate some- 
what offsets the high birth-rate. In 1920 there were, among natives, 35 per cent less 
children than replacement needs. 


The birth registration records of Providence, Rhode Island, yield 
the most complete and long-sustained picture of urban differential 
fertility obtainable in the United States. Compulsory registration 
of births was initiated in 1650, but birth returns did not become 
satisfactory until after 1855 when a city registrar was appointed. 
A house-to-house enumeration of births was made twice a year until 
1921 when the state registration law was amended to require at- 
tending physicians and midwives to report births within 48 hours. 
However, even prior to 1895, when the state law first required phy- 
sicians and midwives to report births attended, Providence physi- 
cians and midwives had long been accustomed to perform this duty. 
Dr. Chapin supplemented the activity of the enumerators, physi- 
clans, and midwives by checking baptismal and other records and 
obtaining births which otherwise would not have been registered. 

1 Dr. E. M. Snow, the first registrar, served until his death in 1888 when he was suc- 


ceeded by Dr. C. V. Chapin who has served since that date. The personal efforts of 
these two men are largely responsible for the comparative completeness of the returns. 
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So late as 1915 about 5 per cent of the recorded births were obtained 
in this manner. 

Despitethe efforts madetosecure completeregistration, many births 
went unrecorded. In 1890 Dr. Chapin estimated that ro per cent 
were not registered; about 1900 only 5 per cent escaped registration. 
To measure accurately the number of births omitted is impossible. 
Comparison of the number of births registered with the number of 
children under one year of age, corrected for errors in the census 
returns, leads us to conclude that the approximate percentage of 
births registered at different times has been as follows: 1865, 70; 
1875, 68; 1885, 78; 1890, 90; 1895-1905, 95; 1910, 97; since 1921, 
practically all. As one-fourth of the foreign born could neither read 
nor write in 1875, it is possible that relatively more births escaped 
registration among the foreign born.? 


I 


The sources of differences in the fertilities of various immigrant 
groups and the causes of changes in fertility become clear only in 
proportion as account is taken of differences in the sex, age, and 
marital composition of the population. Accordingly the crude birth- 
rates given in Table I but indicate that births have become relatively 
less frequent and that birth-rates vary among the different national 
immigrant groups. 

2 The tables given in this paper are derived from the annual registration reports of 
Providence and the state and federal census returns for that city. Tables X—XII and: 
XVII-XIX include stillbirths in years prior to 1895. Stillbirths have been removed in 
Tables land II. Nationality classifications are based respectively upon registration and 
census reports. In 1855, 1860, 1875, 1880, 189o, and 1900, ethnic groups were not classi- 
fied as to sex. Hence in constructing Table II we had to estimate the females in these 
years on the basis of census returns in 1865, 1885, 1895, 1905, 1910, 1920, 1930. We be- 
lieve these estimates to be approximately accurate. Negro births and Negro women are 
classed as native. 3 

Material relative to the fertility of different ethnic groups may be found in the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vols. X VI, XLIV, XLV; Journal of Heredity, February, 
1932; Bushee, Publications of American Economic Association, Vol. XIII; P. R. East- 
man, A Comparison of the Birth Rates of Native and Foreign-Born White Women in the 
State of New York during 1916 (Albany); Niles Carpenter, Immigrants and. Their Chil- 
dren; W. S. Thompson, Ratio of Children to Women, 1920. Rates for foreign countries 
and cities have been taken from A. Newsholme, Journal of Royal Statistical Society, 
Vol. LXIX, and The Declining Birth Rate; C. 1. and J. N. Lewis, Natality and Fecundity; 
W. B. Bailey, Modern Social Conditions; J. Bertillon, Eléments de Demographie; O. C. 
Beale, Racial Decay; W. B. Hurd, Origin, Birthplace, Nationality and Language of the 
Canadian People. 
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In Table II we give what hereafter we shall call special birth- 
rates (living births per 1,000 women) for each immigrant group. 
These rates reveal four trends or conditions. First, maternity fre- 
quency has until recently always been greater among the various 
foreign-born than among the native-born women. Second, mater- 
nity frequency has varied according to nationality, having been 
higher among the new than among the old immigrant stocks. The 
Italian rate has always been highest, that of the Russians, Poles, 
Portuguese, and Austrians second, and that of the French-Cana- 
dians intermediate between the rates of the old and the new stocks. 
Third, although a decline in the rate of increase of an immigrant 
group (through immigration) gradually renders its age composition 
less favorable to fecundity, such declines have not always been fol- 
lowed by corresponding declines in maternity frequency. The Irish 
special rate fell between 1870 and 1875 despite a 50 per cent increase 
in the Irish population. Such a lack of correspondence between fer- 
tility and the rate of immigration increase characterizes the British 
(1870-1900) and the French-Canadian (1885-1900) rates. On the 
whole, however, fertility has been higher in those groups whose 
numbers were constantly being added to by immigration (e.g., 
Italians, Portuguese, Russians, Poles); among the older immigrant 
stocks whose rate of increase through immigration declined, fertility 
has decreased.? Fourth, the special birth-rates of the native and the 
various immigrant groups have decliried.* The native rate was de- 
pressed about one-fifth by the Civil War, rebounding thereafter to 
the pre-war level and then declining gradually until near the close 


3 The effect of immigration upon age composition is reflected in the age composition 
of immigrant stocks living in a representative part of the United States including Rhode 
Island. Whereas from 7o to 81 per cent of the Russian, Polish, Yiddish, Italian, and 
Slovak females were aged 15-44 years in 1920, but so to 53 per cent of the others treated 
in this paper fell in that age group. See Carpenter, of. cii., pp. 416-17. 

^Tn recent years, especially since 1920, many non-resident mothers have come to 
Providence for delivery. Data on the nationality composition of these non-residents 
is not available. Only since 1923 have their numbers been given. In that year 12 per 
cent of the births registered were of non-resident maternity; this figure rose steadily to 
24 per cent in 1929. The census returns of children under 5 years of age in Providence 
in 1920 lead us to believe that about one-tenth of the births registered in 1916-20 were 
to non-resident mothers and that most of these were to native mothers. It is necessary, 
therefore, to reduce the observed rates after 1915 to make allowance for births to non- 
resident mothers. In 1923 probably one-fifth of the births to native mothers were to 
non-residents; by 1929 this figure had increased possibly to one-third. 
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of the century. The present native rate, if corrected for non-resident 
births, is about four-tenths below the 1856 rate. The foreign rate in 
1925 was one-third below the immediate pre-Civil War rate. The 
Civil War depressed the foreign rate one-fourth; it declined gradual- 
ly after the war until the influx of the new immigrants after 1890 
restored the rate to the 1864-66 level. While all rates have declined, 
those of the Italian, Portuguese, and English-Canadians have de- 
clined least. By 1921-25 the special rates of the various groups had 
fallen about one-half or more as the percentage declines in Table V 
show.5 


TABLE V 








French-| English- 
Decline Since Trish | British | Cana- | Cana- | German 
dian dian 


Scandi- | Portu- 44 | Russian- 
navian | guese Italian | polish 


X895... 56 48 6o 47 73 73 43 40 62 
Peak rate... ...... 76 57 60 47 88 73 50 43 62 


II 


While differences in age and marital composition explain in part 
the greater fertility of the foreign born as compared to that of the 
natives, part of the superiority is attributable to the greater amount 
of control the natives exercise over fertility. The widespread differ- 
ences among the special birth-rates (Table IT) is likewise attributa- 
ble in part to differences in age and marital composition and in part 
to differences in the amount of control exercised over fertility by 
various ethnic groups. 

As we have data on age and marital composition for each ethnic 
group only for 1875, it is possible to measure roughly the attitude 
toward childbearing of the various groups only as of that year. 

5'The German rate of 218 may not be typical, as there were but 157-240 Germans in 
Providence, 1855-70. Boundary changes caused by the World War make it difficult to 
secure populations comparable to the birth classifications employed. Our post-rgro 


German, Russian, and Polish rates may be somewhat unrepresentative. No Austrian 
rate is determinable since r9ro. 


6 Differences in marital composition explain in part the differences in the fertility 
of the various ethnic groups. Ogburn and Groves have shown that the greater the 
ratio of males to females, the greater the percentage of females who are married (Ameri- 
can Marriage and Family Relationships, pp. 193-201). Carpenter (of. cit., pp. 218-19, 
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Living births per 1,000 married women, aged 15-50, and per 1,000 
women of all ages were as shown in Table VI, in 1874-76. 

The respective positions of the ethnic groups in the two columns 
are determined in part by age and marital composition’ and in part 








TABLE VI 
Nationality Married Women All Women 
Portuguese............ 301 Igo 
Irish. voles 205 85 
Canadian.............. 200 85 
German............... 183 109 
British................ 174 78 
Other foreign.......... 243 9o 
All foreign............. 200 86 
American............s. 129 33 
AM y ve repens 159 49 





by the fact that the Portuguese, German, and Canadian women 
looked with more favor upon childbearing than did the Irish® who 
in turn favored having children more than did the British and the 
Americans. If the American attitude toward childbearing is assigned 


416-17) gives figures which confirm this generalization for all groups except the German 
females of whom more and the Russian females of whom less are married than one would 
expect. The percentage of Italian women married in 1920 in a representative American 
area including Rhode Island was 76; Russian, 73; Polish and Slovak, 79; Yiddish, 71; 
others, 55-64. In Providence the sex ratio of British and French-Canadians has been 
unfavorable and that of the Italians and Portuguese favorable to marriage as the follow- 
ing ratios of males per 100 females of given ethnic groups indicate: 


















Nationality 1865 1885 1895 1905 1910 
British ius ho uh ex 103 103 102 93 97 
Irish. ie 67 72 72 65 66 
German...... an 145 128 110 107 00 
Portuguese. .......luess lees 130 169 143 IAI 
French-Canadian....... ‘} 66 99 97 98 
English-Canadian.......]| "^ ** 66 65 64 
Scandinavian. vis ccoecso [oria vs] e kr €x 92 86 04 
ltalian;;... oer em [rrr eme ern 196 153 I53 
Russo-Polish. areara eee enne 105 XIQ IIS 





? In 1875 in Providence married women, 15-35 years old, constituted 48 per cent of 
total number of Portuguese women; British, 41; Irish, 34; German, 31; Canadian, 27; 
other foreign, 27; all foreign, 36; American, 19; all women, 24. Of each reo married 
women aged 15-50 years, the number aged 15-35 was or among the British; Irish, 88; 
Portuguese and American, 75; Canadian, 64; German, 53; all foreign, 85; all women, 79. 

8 F. A. Walker noted that in 1870 German net fertility in the United States exceeded 
that of the Irish (Scribner’s Monthly, VI [1873], 172-79). 
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a relative value of 100, the relative values of the other groups will 
be as shown in Table VII. 





TABLE VII 
Nationality Married Women All Women 
Portuguese. ........... 233 228 
German............005 200 202 
Canadian..... 182 182 
lush. e occa neater 136 134 
British..... Er UD 112 109 
Other foreign.......... : 190 192 
Total foreign........... 137 137 
Al... lee e reo xS 117 113 
American.............. roo 100 
III 


The data given in Table III indicate that family size has declined 
since the Civil War. First- to third-born children have become rela- 
tively more common, seventh and higher less common. This change 
reflects changes in the size of native families, for since 1891 the per- 
centage of native births, first to third in order, increased from 69 to 


9 These relative values are obtained as follows: We assign a relative value of roo to 
the American married fertility rate, the American special birth-rate, the percentage of 
American women who are married women aged 15-35, and the percentage of American 
married women aged 15-50 who are aged 15-35 years. In 1875 the fertility rate for 
Irish married women was 205 while the American rate was 129; the Irish rate exceeded 
the Ámerican by 59 per cent. Yet the age composition of the Irish married women was 
only 17 per cent more favorable to fertility than was the American, for whereas 75 per 
cent of the American married women aged 15-50 were aged 15-35, 88 per cent of the 
Irish were (88-75-2117). The attitude of the Irish women, therefore, was more favor- 
able to childbearing, for whereas Irish age composition was only 17 per cent superior to 
that of the American women, Irish fertility was 59 per cent greater. Accordingly, we 
say that if a relative value of 100 is assigned to the attitude of American women aged 
15-50, the Irish attitude is 136, or 36 per cent more favorable to fertility (1502-117 
136). By a similar set of calculating we conclude that the attitude of all Irish women is 
34 per cent more favorable to childbearing than the corresponding American attitude. 
Of all Irish women 93 per cent more are married women aged 15-35 than is true of 
American females (37--19— 193). The Irish special birth-rate is 158 per cent higher 
than the American rate (85-+33= 258). Hence if the relative value of the Irish birth- 
rate is 258 and the relative value of Irish age composition is 193 then the attitude of the- 
Trish women is 34 per cent (258+ 193-134) more favorable than that of the American 
women. The relatives for the other nationalities are calculated in a similar manner. It 
must.be remembered, however, that this method yields only a crude index of the rela- 
tive favorableness of the women of different nationalities to procreation. We assume 
that percentage of married women aged 15-35 years is important because 82 per cent 
of births in 1874—76 were to mothers aged 15-35 years. 
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79, whereas the corresponding foreign percentage fell from 60 to 54. 
Changes in age composition explain the foreign trend in part but 
not the native, for lowness in order of birth tends to correlate with 
greater youthfulness in the female population. Of the native women, 
15-44, the percentage 15-29 remained practically constant between 
1890 and 1930; the corresponding foreign percentage fell from 54 
to 32; the percentage for Providence fell from 59 in 1875 to 46.5 in 
1930.? 

The movement in the average number of children born to mothers 
bearing children in given years confirms the trend observed above. 
In 1929 the average for all mothers was 13 per cent below the aver- 
age ior 1855-59." The average number of children ever born to 
mothers of given ages who bore children in certain years was as 
shown in Table VIII. 

These figures indicate that mothers 15-24 and 45-49" averaged 
fewer children sixty years ago, while mothers in the other age groups 
averaged 1 to 13 per cent less than in 1864-66.5 


1? Providence family size was apparently lower than that in the following places: 


7 


Order of Birth | Scotland Indiana Indiana Rhode Island | Rhode Island 
; (1855) (1883) (19015) (1857-67) (1915-23) 
First to third. ............ 50.43 62.8 66.4 61.53 64.21 
Seventh and higher........ 17.73 II.7 9-9 10.82 11.82 


Age composition does not explain these differences. In Rhode Island in 1905 of the 
native mothers, 35-44, 19.8 per cent had borne 6 or more children; of the foreign, 41.2. 


1 The average number of children born per mother bearing children in certain years 
was as follows: 


1855-59... .... 3.40 1900-1904...... 3.36 
1860-64........ 3.59 1908-9... . ee 3.28 
1865-69... ..... 3.47 I910-I4........ 3.32 
1870-74........ 3.29 1916-20........ 3.27 
1875-79... ..... 3.50 1920-24........ 3.14 
1880-84. ....... 3.58 1025... re 3.09 
1885-89. ....... 3.49 TOW ies owas. 3.05 
1890-99........ 3.33 IQ27.4s be ri 3.03 
1895-99... ..... 3.46 1020.4 6s. 3.05 

1929...... sss 2.97 


12 The age group 45-49 included but 28 mothers in 1864-66 and 29 in 1928-29. 

3 The 1928-29 averages constituted the following percentages of the 1864-66 aver- 
ages; under 20, 108.9; 20-24, 103.5; 25-29, 90.3; 30-34, 86.7; 33-39, 91.1; 40-44, 99.6; 
45-49, 117.8; all ages, 87.1. 
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Since 1890 the average number of children born per foreign-born 
mother bearing children has increased 11 per cent, while the cor- 
responding native average has fallen 18 per cent.™ As the figures in 
Table IV indicate, the decline ranges from 4 to 22 per cent among 
native mothers, twenty-five to forty-four, the decline being greatest 
in the age group, 30-39. The average for those under 2 5 increased 








Table VIII 
Age of Mother 1864-66 | 1891-93 1916-20 | 1928-29 = 
Under 20......... I.12 1.23 I.21 1.22 
20-24... ene 1.65 I.7I 1.82 1.73 
25520. ob do Sea's 2.78 2.64 2.81 2.51 
..380734. eee eee ee 4.20 4.03 4.09 3.64 
BEEG p siete dvs» 5.62 5.76 5.54 5.12 
40744..£ Rss 7.08 7.27 7.93 7.01 
45749... cece eee 8.14 8.36 8.62 9.59 
5o and over....... 7.50 6.00 4.00 |........ 


Allages.......... 3.57 3.31 3.27 3.01 


3 per cent. Among the foreign mothers 20-24 and 30-34, we find a 
3 per cent increase; among those 25-29 and 35-44, a slight decrease. 
Such declines as are noted in the foreign averages have taken place 
only since 1916-20 when the foreign averages were at a peak. Since 
1916—20 declines of 3-13 per cent have taken place. 

As the data in Table IV indicate, the number of children ever 
born per mother was greater for each age group of foreign born 
than for the corresponding native group. The foreign excess was 
greatest in the higher age groups. Since native averages fell and 


14 The average number of children ever borne by native and foreign mothers bearing 
children have been as follows: 














Years Native Foreign 
1890-94... . 6. eee ee 3-07 3-52 
1895-99... sees 3.07 3-71 
1900-I904.. see 2.92 3.75 
1905-9 2.82 3.64 
IQIO-I4 2.67 3.68 
1916-20 2.55 3.87 
I921...5.....] eus 2.41 3.83 
1922 2.52 3.85 
1923 2.49 3.83 
1924. 2.50 3.88 
1925. 2.46 4.00 
1926. 2.49 3.93 
I027. cce mra 2.54 3.89 
LORS eas. serere 2.53 4.03 
1020... eee Sass 2.51 3-92 
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foreign increased prior to 1920, the superiority of the foreign mothers 
was greater in 1920 than in 1891. Since 1920 the foreign average has 
been declining more rapidly than the native and the spread between 
the two is narrowing. The spread and trend are indicated in Table 
IX which express in percentage the excess of foreign above native 
averages.'5 














TABLE IX 
Age of Mother 1891-03 1916-20 1928-29 

Under 20............ 6.7 7.7 o 

20-294... 6p ee 1.8 17.3 1.3 
BSH 80 iis iv cra drm er I3.7 36.2 17.6 
30734: mr erae 2.8 38.0 27.8 
BEBO screen e n 9.8 35.9 37.1 
Proua Y rer RETO SU 13.5 36.7 18.2 
ASWAQ- wo bac awn oe 16.5 19.6 4.9 
Allages............. 14.0 51.7 58.7 

IV 


In Table X we give rates which indicate that fertility among 
women under twenty-five years of age increased after the Civil War 
and did not fall until after 1920, that the fertility of the 35-44 group 
declined after 1885 even if not adjusted for omitted births, and that, 
if allowance is made for improved registration, the fertility of the 
25-34 group fell after the Civil War. The decline in fertility seems 
first to have become appreciable among women aged more than 3o 
or 35 years. 


*5 Both native- and foreign-born mothers who bore children in Michigan in 1884 
or in 1894 had borne more children than had Providence native and foreign mothers 
in 1891-93. The Michigan 1894 averages expressed as percentages of the Providence 
averages were as follows: 











| Under 20} 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 48-49 | All Ages 





94 118 II3 118 TOL 112 106 123 





As the superiority of the Michigan natives is most marked in the age group, 20-29, 
it appears that only among those born after the Civil War did fertility control become 
more marked in Providence. Apparently in 1891 when the “New” immigrant stock had 
not yet become dominant, foreign-born mothers living in Providence controlled family 
size relatively more, compared to those living in Michigan, than did those aged more 
than 35. If this inference is valid it seems also to apply to age group 40-44. 
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In Tables XIII and XIV we give in relative terms the rates found 
in Tables XI and XII. As probably less than ro per cent of the 
births escaped registration in 1891, little explanation is required. 
Among the native women fertility fell one-fifth, the greatest decline 
having taken place in the 35-44 group. While the 20-29 and 30-34 
native rates fell, broken by an increase about 1915, the former 
declined but one-tenth compared to a three-tenths decline in the 
latter. An increase characterizes the 15-19 group until 1925, since 
when a decline of one-fifth has taken place. Among the foreign 
females, r5—24, fertility increased until 1916-20, since to decline. 


TABLE XV 





Age of Mother 189r 1909-11 | 1928-29* | 1928-291 








I571952. 2: 42 42 70 58 
20-24...... 59 40 72 59 
25-29...... 47 41 79 64 
30734. ..... 47 44 71 59 
25-34. ..... 47 43 78 64 
35744... ..- 47 34 59 48 
I5-44...... 45 39 73 60 


* Births to non-resident mothers not deducted. 


t Native rate reduced three-tenths and foreign rate one- 
seventh to allow for births to non-resident mothers. 


A steady decline marks the 25-44 group. Since 1891 the 25-29 rate 
has fallen one-third, the 30-44 group, 43 per cent. 

Foreign fertility, which in 1891 was double the native rate, has 
always exceeded the latter in each age group. While both native and 
foreign fertility have declined, the native rate declined slightly more 
rapidly until after the World War. Since then the relative spread 
between the foreign and native rates has fallen because foreign fer- 
tility has declined more than native fertility, the greatest declines 
taking place in age groups above 29. In 1928-29 native fertility was 
three-fifths as high as foreign fertility, whereas in 1910 it was but 
two-fifths as high. In 1928-29 the magnitude of the native rate rela- 
tive to the foreign rate was greater in the age groups 15-19 and 25-34 
than in 1891; there was no change in respect to age groups 20-24 
and 35-44. The native rates, expressed as percentages of the foreign 
rates, reflect the changes discussed (Table XV). 
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V 


Our data for 1875 indicate that marital as well as age composition 
accounted in part for the spread between the special birth-rates of 
the native and the foreign born. The percentages given in Table 


TABLE XVI 
PERCENTAGE OF NATIVE- AND FOREIGN-BORN WOMEN IN MARRIED STATE, 1890-1920 




















1890 1895 1900 Igto 1020 
AGE 
Native | Foreign | Native | Foreign | Native | Foreign | Native | Foreign | Native | Foreign 
I5-IQ.. 3.I 5.2 3.3 7.5 3.8 8.1 3.6 9-5 4.3 12.2 
20-24..| 27.0 28.6 26.4 33.1 28.9 34.9 26.5 45.8 30.1 53.7 
25-34..| 58.2 63.0 54.8 65.8 53.3 68.1 55.2 70.8 57.0 78.1 
35-44..| 68.9 72.8 65.6 74.4 64.4 76.1 63.0 78.2 62.5 79.3 
BS 42.3 52.3 40.8 55.7 40.5 57.8 30.8 62.0 41.9 70.6 
TABLE XVII 


BIRTHS PER 1,000 MARRIED WOMEN, 1874-1920 


Age of Mother| 1874-76 | 1884-86 1889-91 1894-96 | 1899-1901 IQOQ-II I016—20* 


1$-19 348 463 504 578 482 537 608 
20-24 288 313 365 386 330 370 404 
25-34. 224 230 247 253 232 217 235 
35744 9o 94 9o 95 93 82 8o 
15744 188 190 202 215 194 188 200 





* Based on estimated mid-period population; births to non-resident mothers not deducted. 


TABLE XVIII 
BIRTHS PER 1,000 NATIVE MARRIED WOMEN 

















Age of Mothers r89r 1894-96 1899-1901 1900-1l 1916-20 1916-20% 
472 565 445 563 639 575 
341 314 265 298 36r 325 
192 180 163 155 IQI 172 
73 6r 56 5o 55 5o 
169 158 140 138 < 172 Iss 








+ Assumes ro per cent of births registered were to native mothers not residents of Providence. 


XVI indicate that in 1890, the first year for which we have data, 
the marital composition of the foreign born was more favorable to 
fertility than that of the natives and that it became increasingly 
favorable during the three succeeding decades. Had this increase 
not taken place, the rates given in Table XII would have fallen more 
rapidly. 

The data in Table XVII which correspond to Table X indicate 
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that the fertility of married women under 25 increased, that the 
fertility of the 35-44 group fell, and that, if allowance is made for 
improvements in registration, the fertility of the 25-34 group fell. 


TABLE XIX 
BIRTHS PER 1,000 FOREIGN-BORN MARRIED WOMEN 

















Age of Mothers 1891 1894-96 | 1899-1901 1909—II 1916-20 1916-20" 
15-19.. 634 597 462 508 553 525 
20-24.. 529 492 435 436 463 440 
25-34.. 373 338 309 28r 289 275 
35-44. . 130 140 135 II3 IOS 100 
I5-44.... 298 285 256 236 232 220 


* Assumes 5 per cent of births registered were to foreign-born mothers not residents of Providence. 


. TABLE XX 


RELATIVE VALUE OF FERTILITY RATES FOR NATIVE MARRIED 
Women Ir 1891 RATE=100 








Age of Mothers 1891 1894-96 | 1i899-1gor 1909-1I 1916-20 1916-20* 





* See note under Table XVIII. 


TABLE XXI ' 


RELATIVE VALUE OF FERTILITY RATES FOR FOREIGN-BORN ' 
Marrrep Women Ir 1891 RATE= 100 





Age of Mothers 189r 1894-96 | 1899-1901 | 1909-11 1916-20 1916-20* 





15-19.. 
20-24.. 
25-34-. 





* See note under Table XIX. 


In Tables XX and XXI we give in relative terms the fertility rates 
Íor married women given in Tables XVIII and XIX. Trends are 
similar to those revealed in Tables XIII and XIV, but more pro- 
nounced among the foreign born. Among the native married women 
the heaviest decline is found in the 35-44 group. While the rates for 
the 20-24 and 25-34 groups declined after 1891 only to increase 
again, the 1916-20 rates were below the 1891 level. The fertility of 
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the 15-19 group increased one-fifth. The decline in the fertility of 
the foreign married women has been greater than that of the na- 
tives, that of the 15-24 group falling one-fifth and that of the 25-44 
group falling one-fourth. 

On the whole, native and foreign married fertility is converging. 
Allowing for non-registered births, the fertility of married natives, 
15-44, fell about one-seventh between 1875 and 1895, whereas the 
corresponding foreign rate fell only about 2 per cent. Between 
1895 and 1920 the corresponding native and foreign rates fell about 
one-twelfth and three-tenths, respectively. Between 1875 and 1920 
native and foreign rates declined respectively about one-fourth and 
one-third. The slow decline in the foreign rates is attributable, as the 
rates in Table II suggest, to the shift from the old to the new immi- 
gration after 1890. The increase in the relative number of natives 
of foreign parentage probably retarded the decline in native fertility. 
If the native married rates are expressed as percentages of the for- 
eign married rates, convergence is greatest in the 20-24 and 25-34 
groups where the relative spreads have fallen one-ninth and one- 
fifth, respectively. In the 15-19 group native married fertility ex- 
ceeds the foreign. In the 35-44 group where the fertility of native 
married women declined relatively more than that of the foreign, 
the relative spread is slightly greater than in 1891 but less than in 
1895-1910. 

1$ Newsholme’s native corrected rates in 1875 and 1900 were 16.1 and 16.0; the cor- 


responding foreign were 27.79 and 31.1. Assuming 30 and s per cent of births escaped 
registration in these years, the native rate fell 27 per cent; the foreign, 18. See n. 4. 


17 As late as 1880 only a negligible fraction of the foreign born in Providence were 
from Southern and Eastern Europe; in 1895, one-fifth; and in 191o, about one-half. 


8 Of the natives 30, 45, and 62 per cent had one or both parents foreign born in 1870, 
1890, 1930. 


19 Native married rates, expressed as percentages of foreign married rates, follow: 











Age of Mother 1891 1894-96 |i899-rgori| 1909-11 | 1916-20 | 1916-20* 
Ee S EAR TY hares eae 74 95 o6 III 116 IIO 
209245 «v esitare vit 64 64 6r 68 7 71 
28-34... enne 52 53 53 55 66 62 
35744. - ea eene 53 44 4I 44 52 5o 
15-44... nnn 57 55 58 58 74 7o 





*See footnotes under Tables XVIII and XIX. 
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VI 

Fertility in Providence may be compared with that observed 
elsewhere. In 1875 the fertility of the native married women of 
Providence exceeded only that observed in St. Petersburg (Russia) 
and Paris; in 1895, that in Berlin, Turin, Prague, and Paris. In 1895 
rates by 5- and ro-year age groups of Providence native married 
women exceeded only the corresponding rates observed in Paris.” 
In 1875 the fertility of the foreign-born married women in Provi- 
dence was on a level with that observed in Norway, Belgium, 
Italy, Austria, and Germany; only in Rotterdam, Brisbane, The 
Hague, Christiania, and Scotland (1855) did higher rates prevail. 
The Providence foreign married fertility rate in 1895 apparently 
exceeded that of every European and Australian city. Providence 
foreign married rates in 1895 for 5-year age groups were exceeded 
by corresponding rates observed in Norway (1874-76), Denmark 
(1880-89), and Alsace-Lorraine (1872). The older foreign-born 
married women of childbeatin g age were less fertile, relative to Euro- 
peans, than were the younger Providence foreign-born married 
women in 1895. For Providence, foreign married women, aged more 
than 30 or 35 years, maintained lower fertility rates than corre- 
sponding rates observed in Sweden (1891), Finland (1880-88), 
Scotland (1855), New South Wales (1891), and Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh (1855); Providence foreign-born married women under 30 or 
35 years were more fertile, however, than women of similar age in 
the places mentioned. This difference is probably caused by the 
fact that in 1895 those over 30 or 35 years of age were predominantly 
of the old immigrant stock; those under, of the new.” The change in 

æ For the age group 15-1_, rates were lower also in Berlin, Buda-Pest, and New 
South Wales than in Providence. 

a Tf we adjust for the non-registration of 30 per cent of the births in 1875, and ro per 
cent in 1895, the fertility rates for native married women aged 15-44 and 15-49 were re- 
spectively 206 and 184 in 1875 and 176 and 153 in 1895; corresponding foreign rates 
were 324, 286, 317, 275. Newsholme's corrected Paris rates were 23.3 and 16.7. In 
1878-82, rates for married women, 15-49, ranged between 166 and 274 in Europe. In 
1880-82, urban rates for married women ranged between 346 and 143. In 1900-1902, 
between 299 and 1o7. Illegitimate births are included in the rates for Providence mar- 


ried women but are relatively unimportant as but r per cent of the total were illegiti- 
mate. See n. 4. 
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the ethnic composition of the foreign female population of Provi- 
dence after 1890 prevented foreign fertility there from falling as 
rapidly as European and thus increased the superiority of Provi- 
dence foreign fertility over European. 

The relative order of fertility of the various immigrant groups resi- 
dent in Providence resembles that observed among the same groups 
living in other parts of the United States and in Europe. Fertility 
among immigrants to the United States has been lowest among those 
of British birth and highest among Italian, Polish, Russian, Portu- 
guese, Austrian, and French-Canadian immigrants, with the Irish, 
Scandinavians, and recently the Germans occupying an intermedi- 
ate position. The data suggest that migration did not alter appre- 
ciably the immigrants’ Old World attitudes toward procreation. 

Both native and foreign fertility in Providence has approximated 
that observed in Boston.” Native fertility in Providence has ap- 
proximated that of Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 
Only since 1905 has the foreign fertility of a New England state 
(Connecticut) exceeded that observed in Providence. While family 
size among the natives of Providence and Connecticut has been simi- 
lar, family size among the foreign born of Connecticut has apparent- 
ly been slightly greater.” Childlessness has been slightly more fre- 
quent and family size slightly smaller in Providence than in Rhode 
Island. In 1894, fertility was greater in Michigan than in Provi- 
dence for both native- and foreign-born women, because of the more 
favorable marital composition of the Michigan population. Both 


? In 1845, native and foreign crude rates in Boston were 22 and 61; in Providence, 
in 1856, 20 and 64. In 1845, fertility rates for married women, 15-49, in Boston, were 
native, 182, and foreign, 279. Newsholme found identic^l corrected legitimate rates for 
the foreign born in Providence and Boston in 1900; corresponding native rates were 
18.2 and x6. In 1920 the ratio of children under 5 to native white mothers, 20-44, was 
301 in Providence and 304 in Boston; among the foreign born, 737 and 631. 


3 Births in Connecticut, in order of birth, 1892-1901, were in percentage: 














First to Third Fourth to Sixth | Seventh and Higher 





Native. ... 2s. oes 68.3 22.8 9.0 
Foreign.......... 59.2 26.5 14.3 





Compare with Table IH. 
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native- and foreign-born married women under 35 were more fertile 
in Providence than in Michigan; in the age group 35-44 both native- 
and foreign-born married women were more fertile in Michigan. 
While the fertility of the native- and the foreign-born women 
has converged, the rate of convergence has been less in Providence 
than in Michigan and New Hampshire, especially among those over 
25 years of age. The improvement of rural registration in New 
Hampshire and the relatively slower decline in native fertility in 
Michigan explain in part the difference in convergence. The ratio 


TABLE XXII 








15-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 15744 








Providence (1894-96 to 1916-20)......... 16 IX 17 14 27 
Michigan (1894 to 1919-20) . ............ 9 13 20 31 27 
New Hampshire (1898-1902 to 1919-20)..| 23 31 48 68 63 


of the native to the foreign married fertility rate declined in percent- 
age as shown in Table XXII, by age groups. 

In Indiana, as in Providence (Table X), fertility declined most in 
the upper age groups. Despite improved registration the fertility 
rate for Indiana women, 40-49, fell one-fourth between 1883 and 
1919-20; the rate for the 30-39 age group increased but one-tenth; 
only among those under 3o did improved registration produce a 
marked increase in the observed rate. 


VII 


Concerning net fertility in Providence there are few data. Among 
the immigrants, a high death-rate among the newly born offsets 
somewhat the high birth-rate.* Infant mortality, which increased 
in the nineteenth century, varied as to ethnic group but not in close 


74 In 1856, of 1,000 newly born to foreign parents but 542, 471, and 267 reached the 
fifth, twentieth, and fiftieth years; among the natives, 660, 580, 397 (1856 Report). In 
Boston, x836-45, but 39 per cent of children of immigrant parentage completed the 
fifth year. In the crowded, immigrant-populated Broad Street section, with its crude 
birth-rate of roo and with one inhabitant "every seven yards" and 37 “per dwelling," 
only one-fourth of the males and two-fifths of the females completed the forty-fifth 
year (Census of Boslon, 1845, pp. 31, 129, 155, 157). 
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correlation with fertility. Deaths cut down large families.” Prior to 
1920, negro deaths exceeded negro births. For at least forty years 
the natives have not replaced themselves. In 1920, Providence na- 
tives, with 35 per cent less children than replacement needs, were 
among the most infertile according to W. S. Thompson. 

25 Native infant mortality rose from 119 per 1,000 births in 1856-60 to 173 and 168 
in 1896-1900 and 1901~5; the foreign rate ranged from 124 to 160. In Massachusetts 


in 1866-75 the native rate was 149; foreign, 172. Recently rates have been as follows 
(see Reports, 1910, 1914, 1921, 1929): 























; Amer-| Ger- | Aus- | Ital- | Brit- | Russ- : Scan- Cana- Por 

Period Total | *: : : : ; Irish | dina- | “i tu- 
ican | man | trian | ian ish |Polish vian dian guese 

.| r48 15I 92 [| 135 I34 III 149 89 179 226 


-| X04 107 72 117 95 86 86 Tog 48 125 185 
74 | 7 so | s8 | 69 | 72 | 75 76 78 | 9o | 140 





26 In 1895 the Rhode Island Census revealed that of families of 15 or more children, 
but 48 per cent were living, or 7.6 per mother. Survivors ranged from 37 per cent for 
the British to 55 for the Canadians. Living children per mother ranged from 6.1 for 
British to 8.8 for Canadian. 


77 Negro births and deaths registered 1856~1920 were 7,432 and 7,808. 
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TRENDS IN THE SIZE OF FAMILIES COMPLETED 
PRIOR TO 1910 IN VARIOUS SOCIAL CLASSES: 


XARIFA SALLUME anp FRANK W. NOTESTEIN 
Milbank Memorial Fund, New York City 


ABSTRACT 

A unique approach to the study of trends in fertility prior to r910 for certain social 
classes of selected native-white populations is made possible by a special tabulation of 
samples of the 19xo census data relating to the number of children born to each married 
woman, the wife's age, and the husband's occupation. These data permit one to obtain 
the number of children ever born per roo wives of specific age groups, for married women 
whose ages in 1910 ranged from forty-five to eighty-five years. The trend in such cumu- 
lative birth rates can be said to measure secular changes in fertility only on the assump- 
tion that there is no correlation between fertility and the length of life after the end of 
the childbearing period. Evidence on the subject is fragmentary, but it is unlikely that 
the trends observed could be accounted for by such an association, if it exists, and prob- 
able that they reflect actual secular changes in fertility. Analysis of the data leads to 
the following conclusions: (1) In each social class considered the size of completed 
families was declining throughout the entire period covered by this study, which is from 
1885 to 1910, for the professional, business, and skilled-worker classes of the urban popu- 
lation, and from 1870 to 1910 for the farm-owner class. (2) These changes in the size of 
completed families must reflect the falling annual birth rates of a still earlier period. 
(3) Fertility appears to have declined more rapidly in each urban class than among the 
wives of farm owners, and somewhat more rapidly in the “upper” urban classes than in 
the “lower.” (4) These differences in the rate of decline have brought about increased 
differences in the fertility of the social classes considered. 


Students of population problems know that the crude birth rate 
has been falling in the United States for at least one hundred years. 
Since 1915, when the United States Birth Registration Area was 
established, they have been able to determine the incidence of this 
decline in specific color and nativity groups of the urban and rural 
populations in various parts of the country. For years prior to 1915 
little is yet known of the trends in the fertility of these constituent 
groups. Professor Willcox’s study of the ratio of all children under 
five years of age to all women of childbearing age, based on the re- 
turns of the decennial census, indicates a downward trend in the 
birth rate for the United States since at least the early part of the 
nineteenth century? However, it is not outside the realm of possi- 


* From the Division of Research of the Milbank Memorial Fund. 


2 Walter F. Willcox, The Change in the Proportion of Children in the United States and 
$n the Birth Rate in France during the Nineteenth Century, “Publications of the American 
Statistical Association," New Series, XII, No. 93 (March, 1911), 490-99. 
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bility that rates based on such heterogeneous populations would 
show a spurious decline from the standpoint of the fertility of com- 
ponent groups. For example, the birth rate for the entire country 
might decline without any change in the fertility of either the urban 
or the rural population, simply because of increasing urbanization. 

Professor Joseph J. Spengler, in his study of the fertility of New 
England women, has examined the annual birth rates of groups 
homogeneous with respect to nativity. After warning the reader that 
“all the results depend upon the accuracy of registration which we 
have no means of measuring,” he comes to the surprising, if some- 
what negative, conclusion that “there is no evidence whatsoever 
tending to show a decline in the fecundity of native white married 
women in New England in the last fifty years.” In another analysis 
of somewhat similar data for Michigan and Indiana he finds that 
“if we allow for births that escaped registration . . . . native fertility 
has declined somewhat [in Michigan],” and that “a similar decline 
may have occurred in Indiana, but the existing data are too incom- 
plete to constitute proof. 

A unique approach to the study of trends in the fertility of se- 
lected groups prior to 1910 is possible from material collected by the 
Milbank Memorial Fund’s Division of Research from the original 
enumeration sheets of the 1910 census, which give the number of 
children ever born to each married woman. These records were 
tabulated for about 100,000 married women who comprise samples 
of highly homogeneous populations. All of the women were of na- 
tive-white parentage and were living with their husbands, who were 
of like parentage, north of the Mason and Dixon Line in 1910. 
Neither the women nor their husbands had been married more than 
once. Within this group, samples were obtained of the professional, 
business, and skilled-worker classes in the 33 cities with total popu- 
lations of between 100,000 and $00,000 in 1910, and of the farm- 


3 Joseph J. Spengler, The Fecundity of Native and Foreign-Born Women in New Eng- 
land, Washington, D.C., ‘The Brookings Institution Pamphlet Series," IT, No. 1 (June 
30, 1930), 17 and 41. 

4 Joseph J. Spengler, “The Comparative Fertility of the Native and the Foreign- 
Born Women in New York, Indiana, and Michigan,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
XIV, No. 3 (May, 1931), 475 and 483. : 
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owner class in the rural parts of 74 counties adjacent to those cities.5 
Since the urban women were separated into social classes on the 
basis of the returns for the husband's occupation, the classification 
cannot be more than approximately correct. Nevertheless, it is be- 
lieved that each of the classes differed from the others with respect 
to its standards of living, education, and achievement, and in its 
general social environment.$ 

It is the purpose of this analysis to study trends in the fertility of 
these specific social classes by examining the data for women who 
completed their families prior to their enumeration in 1910. The 
ratio used is the total number of children ever born per xoo wives. 
The trends in fertility are indicated by the trends of these cumulative 
birth rates for women whose families were completed at dates in- 
creasingly remote from the time of the census—i.e., for women whose 
ages in 191o ranged from forty-five to eighty-five years. 

If these data represented one cohort of women observed at suc- 
cessive ages, the curves of the birth rates would resemble the hypo- 
thetical case shown by the dotted line in Figure 1. They would rise 
less and less rapidly as fertility declines toward the end of the child- 
bearing period, and become parallel to the age axis at about forty- 
five years of age. But instead of representing one cohort of women 
followed through life, the material represents successive cohorts ob- 
served at one date—that is, women who entered their childbearing 
period between 1840 and x91o, and who reported in 1910 the number 
of children they had borne. Had there been no secular trend in fer- 
tility, the curves of the birth rates for these women would have been 
of the same type as that for the single cohort followed through life. 
But any secular trend is bound to alter their shape. Declining fer- 
tility, for example, would yield curves similar to that shown by the 
solid line in Figure 1. The slopes of the curves for ages under forty- 
five would be determined by the secular trend as well as by the fact 

5 Data were also collected for the wives of unskilled laborers, farm renters, and farm 


laborers, but, in the advanced age groups with which this study deals, the number of 
cases obtained was too small to yield significant results. 

$ Further details concerning the social classification and the manner in which the 
data were obtained are given in Edgar Sydenstricker and Frank W. Notestein, *"Differ- 
ential Fertility According to Social Class," Journal American Statistical Association, 
XXV, New Series, No. 169 (March, 1930), 9-32. 
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that families approach completion as the age of the wife advances. 
The slopes for ages over forty-five, when virtually all families are 
complete, would reflect only secular changes in fertility. 

Perhaps it is an oversimplification to say that the slopes of the 
curves after forty-five years of age measure secular trends in fertility. 
or that the curve for a single cohort would become parallel to the age 
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Fic. r.—Hypothetical curves of the cumulative birth rates for a single cohort of 
women observed at successive ages, and for successive cohorts of women observed at 
one date. 


axis at the end of the childbearing period. Such statements rest on 
the assumption that the fertility reported for the relatively few mar- 
riages which survive the hazards of death, divorce, and separation 
until the wife has attained an advanced age may be taken as typical 
of that for their entire cohort at the end of the childbearing period. 
Obviously, this would not be the case if there were a strong associa- 
tion, either positive or negative, between fertility and the length of 
life after the end of the fertile period. If there were a positive associa- 
tion, women who survived to advanced ages would have larger fami- 


~ 
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lies than their entire cohort; if negative, smaller. The actual evi- 
dence on the point is fragmentary. About 1900, Beeton, Yule, and 
Pearson supported the thesis that persons who survive to advanced 
ages are by nature more fecund than those who do not, and that this 
association, together with the inheritance of longevity, may account 
for a considerable part of the increased expectation of life in “recent” 


TABLE I 
CHILDREN Born, WIVES, AND CHILDREN Born PER 100 WIVES, BY AGE 
OF THE WIFE, FOR WOMEN IN Sprcrric SocrAL CLAssES WHO 
WERE FORTY-FIVE OR MORE YEARS OF AGE IN 1910 








CHILDREN Born, WIVES, AND CHILDREN Ace or WIFE AT THE CENSUS OF 1910 
+ , D 


Born PER rco WIVES FOR SPECIFIC 
SOCIAL CLASSES 





45-49 | So-54 | 55-59 | 60-64 | 65-69 | 70-84 


Children born: 
Professional. ................. 2,695 | 2,173 | 1,526 | 1,044 TSI ]......- 
Business... 5:755 | 5,071- | 3,477 | 2,442 | 1,293 |......- 
Skilled worker................ 4,318 | 3,898 | 2,946 | 1,052 808 |....... 
Farm owner................. 12,837 |12,745 | 9,566 | 7,478 | 4,578 | 3,203 
Wives: 
Professional.................. 1,072 826 518 354 202 |. ios 
Business...........000 0000 es 2,259 | 1,832 | 1,126 762 373. [. ^e vnus 
Skilled worker............... 1,403 | 1,123 805 444 214 |....-.. 
Farm owner...............s. 3,202 | 3,045 | 2,227 | 1,709 | 1,030 707 


Children born per roo wives: 





Professional 251 263 295 295 
Business............. 255 277 309 320 
Skilled worker 308 347 366 372 
Farm owner 4or 419 430 438 





. years.’ However, the evidence adduced is not convincing. It rests __ 
on the assumption that there was no secular trend in the size of fam- 
ilies whose genealogical records furnished the data for the study. 
True, the groups studied were, with one exception, Quakers, but 
there is no evidence to warrant the assumption that this sect was 
wholly immune to the well-known general decline in fertility. 

In the English census report, Fertility of Marriage, more satisfac- 
tory evidence is presented which “goes some way to disprove the sug- 
gestion . . . . of a possible correlation, positive or negative, between 

* Miss M. Beeton, G. U. Yule, and Karl Pearson, “On the Correlation between 
Duration of Life and the Number of Offspring,” Proceedings of the Royal Society, LX VII 
(1900), 159-79. 
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fertility and mortality. .... It can scarcely, however, be considered 
conclusive, especially in view of the smallness of the sample [used as 
evidence]."* In the present state of our knowledge it is impossible to 
assert either that there is or is not any relation between fertility and 
the length of life. Until there is more definite evidence, the slopes of 
the curves may be accepted as measuring the secular trend in fertility 
only on the assumption that there is no such association, but, as will 
appear later, they may be accepted as indicating the nature of the 
trends unless the correlation is positive and of a high order. 

Table I presents the cumulative birth rates by age groups for the 
women of each social class who were forty-five or more years of age 
in r9ro. Detailed examination of the basic data indicated that these 
rates are affected by shifts in the geographic composition of the 
samples as age advances, as well as by secular trends in fertility. For 
example, the conspicuously infertile native population of New Eng- 
land, because it contained a large proportion of old persons, consti- 
tutes a larger proportion of the total sample in the older than in the 
younger age groups. It therefore has a depressing influence, which 
increases with advancing age, on the rates for the entire sample. To 
eliminate this bias the rates for each age group in each social class 
have been adjusted to a standard geographic distribution.? The re- 
sulting rates are given in Table II. The effect of this adjustment is 
shown in Figure 2, which presents the crude and standardized rates 
for each class. In Figure 3 the standardized rates for women in each 
class are brought together to facilitate a comparison of the trends in 
the fertility of the classes. The rates for women under forty-five 
years of age have been included in the figure to bring out the simi- 
larity of these curves to the hypothetical curve for a series of cohorts 
shown in Figure 1. These rates are those which would have been ob- 


8 Fertility of Marriage, Census of England and Wales, XIII, Part II (1911), xcix. 


? The following standard was used: 


Geographic Division Per Cent 
New England................... 7 
Middle Atlantic................. 19 
East North Central.............. 36 
West North Central.............. 8 
Mountain............... EEN 5 
Pacific. orereta qe iyu hes 25 
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tained for each social class, had the women in each age group been 
distributed by geographic divisions in the same manner as those of 
the entire sample. 

TABLE H 


CHILDREN Born PER 100 WIVES, BY AGE OF THE WIFE, FOR WOMEN IN SPECIFIC 
Socrat Crasses Wao WERE FORTY-FIVE OR MORE YEARS OF AGE IN 1910. THE 
RATES FOR EACH AGE Group HAVE BEEN ADJUSTED TO A STANDARD GEOGRAPHIC 
DISTRIBUTION. 

















AGE oF WIFE AT THE CENSUS OF 1910 
Socar Crass 
43749 50-754 55-59 60-64 65-69 70-84 
Professional........ 250 264 300 301 869 |i 
Business........... 254 278 314 326 358 E 
Skilled worker..... 312 353 377 392 3897 eee 
Farm owner....... 403 425 447 463 484 498 
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Frc. 2.—Children born per 100 wives, by age of the wife, for women in specific social 
classes who were forty-five or more years of age in 191o—crude rates and rates adjusted 
to a standard geographic distribution of the wives. 


In each social class the birth rates rise rapidly with advancing 
age. If such trends were to be accounted for in terms of an associa- 


sa See footnote 9, page 403. 
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tion between fertility and longevity, it would be necessary to assume 
that the association was positive and unbelievably strong. A much 
more reasonable explanation, especially in view of the known decline 
in the birth rates for the entire population, is that the slopes of the 
curves reflect the declining fertility of women in each social class 
considered. 

On this assumption, it appears that the size of completed families 
of the farm-owner class declined between 1870, when the oldest wom- 
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Frc. 3.— Children born per roo wives, by age of the wife in 1910, for specific social 
classes, calculated for a standard geographic distribution of the wives in each age group. 


en had completed their fertile periods, and 1910. The urban samples 
included too few women seventy to eighty-four years of age to yield 
trustworthy rates. For younger women, however, the trends were 
of the same nature as that for the farm-owner class. In each class the 
size of completed families declined rapidly between 1885 and 19:0. 
This marked decline, and the fact that in the two “upper” classes, at 
least, there is no tendency for the curves to level off in the oldest age 
groups, suggests that the families of the professional and business 
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classes were also becoming smaller before 1885? However that may 
be, it is clear that the declining size of completed families in each 
class must reflect the falling annual birth rates of a still earlier period, 
during which the children were being born. 

This evidence of declining fertility in both urban and rural social 
classes agrees with Willcox's conclusion that the birth rates for our 
entire population have long been declining, and indicates that this 
decline, even if in part due to the changing composition of our popu- 
lation, also reflects an actual decrease in the fertility of important 
constituent groups. Nor is this conclusion incompatible with Speng- 
ler's statement that “there is no evidence whatsoever tending to 
show a decline in the fecundity of native women in New England in 
the last fifty years." The two studies deal with different popula- 
tions. Only about 7 per cent of the cases used in this study came 
from New England, while 36 per cent came from the East North 
Central Division, in one state of which Spengler also finds evidence 
of declining fertility.” Spengler's studies deal with the entire native- 
born population of certain states, whereas the present study is lim- 
ited to selected groups of urban and rural families in which both the 
husband and wife were children of native-born parents. 

Although fertility appears to have been falling in each social class 
over the period covered by this study, the rates of decline differ 
noticeably. To facilitate a comparison of the rapidity of decline, the 
standardized rates are presented on a logarithmic scale in Figure 4. 
The initial points of the curves have been made to coincide to effect 
a direct comparison of the slopes. Fertility appears to have declined 
more rapidly in the professional and business classes of the urban 
population than among the wives of farm owners. Less certainty 
may be attached to the interpretation of the curve for the skilled- 


1 The curve for the skilled-worker class does appear to be leveling off somewhat, 
but the number of cases observed in the oldest group is too small to lend much signifi- 
cance to this tendency. If it is significant, it may well reflect differences in the occu- 
pational composition of different age groups of these manual workers, rather than a 
change in the trend of fertility in constituent occupational groups. 


x Joseph J. Spengler, op. cit., n. 3. 
Y Ibid., n. 4. 
3 Possibly it is worth noting that the use of census instead of registration data 


avoids a fundamental difficulty encountered by Spengler. It eliminates the chance that 
an actual decline in fertility has been masked by increasing completeness of registration. 
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worker class, because of its different shape, and because of the chance 
that an occupational selection may affect the rate of decline in a 
manual-worker class.4 Save for the decline between the two young- 
est age groups, the slope of the curve is probably not significantly 
different from that of the farm-owner class, but between these two 
groups the decline is even greater than in the “upper” urban classes. 
However, the entire curve suggests that the decline in the skilled- 
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Frc. 4.—Children born per roo wives, by age of the wife, for women in specific social 
classes who were forty-five or more years of age in 1910. The curves have been plotted 
on a logarithmic scale and the initial points made to coincide. 


worker class was probably somewhat more rapid than among farm 
owners, and somewhat less rapid than in the two upper urban classes. 
One is tempted to speculate whether the differences in the fertility 
of the social classes would have disappeared had it been possible to 
obtain data for women born still earlier. Unfortunately, the present 
study yields no evidence on this point. All that can be said is that 
the decline in the fertility of each social class considered goes well 
back toward the middle of the nineteenth century, and that these 
declines have brought about increasing differences in the fertility of 
the classes. 

The facts concerning the declining fertility of the native-white 


H See n. 10. 
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population are relatively clear. It is only when we seek to ascertain 
the'causes that we appreciate the full measure of our ignorance. Per- 
haps changes in racial composition or other fundamental biological 
changes are modifying innate reproductive potentialities. If so, it 
_ is futile to presume that, in the present state of our knowledge, they 
may be identified as such. Innate reproductive potentialities are so 
overlaid by a complex of environmental influences, affecting both 
purposive and non-purposive reproductive behavior, that it is im- 
possible to advance evidence of changing fertility as evidence of 
changing innate fecundity. Nor is it more reasonable to interpret 
the decline in fertility exclusively in terms of an infiltration of knowl- 
edge of contraception through the various strata of society. Contra- 
ception is merely a technique, and may be considered a cause of de- 
clining fertility only in so far as it more effectively implements an 
existing disposition to limit offspring. For the origin of a changing 
disposition to limit offspring, as well as for much of the change in 
non-purposive reproductive behavior, we must look largely to 
changes in the social and economic environment, to the increasing 
density of the population in both urban and rural communities with 
its array of concomitant social and economic changes, to the rising 
cost of rearing a family, to the growing independence of women, to 
the increasing tempo of life throughout the country, and to the en- 
tire complex of changing mores and tabus. Many such influences 
may be inferred, but few can be demonstrated to exist from data of 
this type. The present study indicates only that, from whatever 
causes, the decline in fertility of the northern native-white popula- 
tion prior to 1910 was general and of long standing, although it was 
more rapid in the city than in the country, and probably somewhat 
more rapid in the “upper” than in the "lower" classes. 


SOME TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF OBSERVER RELI- 
ABILITY AS INDICATED IN STUDIES 
OF THE “TALKIES” 
RUTH E. ARRINGTON 
Institute of Human Relations, Yale University 
ABSTRACT 

The department of social science methodology at the Yale Institute of Human Rela- 
tions has recently used motion pictures to study technical problems which cannot be 
solved adequately by data from life-situations. Three observers recorded simultaneously 
the behavior of a given character, noting on mimeographed recording blanks the occur- 
rence of specific items within 5-second intervals. Two aspects of behavior were ob- 
served—language and physical contacts with persons. Fourteen films were viewed, each 
a minimum of eight times. In analysis of the data, adjustment had to be made for dis- 
crepancies in the timing of events, caused by inadequately synchronized stop watches 
and differences in the running-speed of the same films at different times. The self-con- 
sistency of observers from observation to observation was noted. Improvement in 
records caused by practice and training, and the reliability of observers in recording the 
occurrence and in interpreting the nature of events according to predetermined defi- 
nitions reached the maximum in the third of four observations. 

Science has always relied upon human observation for the dis- 
covery and the verification of its data; but until recently, little effort 
has been directed toward standardization of the observer as an in- 
strument of measurement. In the exact sciences the need for testing 
accuracy of observation is not urgent. Here the investigator is, to a 
large extent, master of his materials and of the conditions under 
which they are observed. Errors of observation can be traced by re- 
peating the experiment under approximately identical conditions. 
The social scientist, on the other hand, must make allowance for 
constant variation in his materials, for changes in the environment in 
which he observes them, and for errors due to his own inaccuracy or 
inconsistency in observation. It is natural, therefore, in view of the 
complexity of variables confronting the investigator in the social 
field, that the primary impetus toward controlled observation and 
testing of observer reliability should have come from the social sci- 
ences. The method of simultaneous observation by pairs of observ- 
ers was first applied extensively to the study of the behavior of young 
children. More recently it has been carried into other situations. 


In the course of experimentation with methods of testing reliabil- 
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ity, some technical problems have arisen which cannot be adequately 
solved in life-situations. It has been assumed that agreement be- 
tween similarly trained, but unindoctrinated, observers confirms the 
occurrence of the events and is a satisfactory test of reliability; but it 
has not been widely recognized that agreement of a single pair of 
observers is not a sufficient basis for such an assumption and that 
many different pairs must be compared if the test is to be adequate. 
In the life-situation, however, the number of observers is limited by 
the effect of their presence upon the individuals observed. Whereas 
a single observer is usually accepted as a matter of course, multiplica- 
tion of the number of observers tends to arouse self-consciousness or 
suspicion. It is also impossible in any life-situation to allocate the 
relative effects of variations due to growth or inconsistency in the 
behavior of the individual observed, of those due to variations in the 
conditions of observation, and of those due to the idiosyncrasies of 
the observer. Even assuming that we can consistently introduce two 
observers into a life-situation, and measure each observer’s reliabil- 
ity by his agreement with other observers, such measures are un- 
satisfactory, since the observations made by different pairs of ob- 
servers are not synchronous and are consequently affected by differ- 
ent variables. The successive observations of a given individual by 
the same observer are likewise incomparable, since they are made at 
different times and under varying conditions, with no guaranty of 
the similarity of the events observed. 

With the purpose of studying some of the technical aspects of re- 
liability of observation, the department of social science methodol- 
ogy at the Yale Institute of Human Relations, under the direction 
of Dr. Dorothy Thomas, has recently supplemented its observational 

. Studies in real life-situations with a laboratory investigation in which 
the behavior observed is that of characters in motion-picture films. 
The motion-picture laboratory supplements many of the inade- 
quacies of the life-situation. The same behavior can be observed as 
often as desirable, each time under approximately the same condi- : 
tions. With subject matter and conditions of observation held con- 
stant, it is possible to determine variations in records caused by oc- 
casional idiosyncrasies or consistent biases of observers and to meas- 
ure improvement in repeated observations. The number of simul- 
taneous recorders is limited only by certain mechanical difficulties 
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which can easily be overcome. A further advantage of the controlled 
situation is the possibility of establishing an absolute record to be 
used as a standard of comparison for records taken under conditions 
more closely approximating those found in real life. Such a record 
might be obtained by slowing the speed of the film to the point 
where an exact record of occurrences could be made, or, if this meth- 
od should prove impracticable, by comparing large numbers of simul- 
taneous observations and computing the maximum agreement as to 
occurrence of events. The laboratory further provides an excellent 
locale for the training of new observers. 

In the first stage of the motion-picture project, for lack of other re- 
sources, the local Paramount theater was the laboratory. Three ob- 
servers—two members of the staff and a law student—equipped with 
recording boards, stop watches, and flash lights, watched simultane- 
ously the behavior of a given character, noting on mimeographed 
recording blanks the occurrence of specific items within 5-second in- 
tervals. Two other staff members observed a limited number of films. 
The time unit had previously been selected as the smallest in which 
such brief and frequently intermittent aspects of behavior as speech 
and physical contacts with persons could be recorded adequately. 
Record blanks were divided into 5-second intervals corresponding to 
intervals on the stop watch. The aspects of behavior selected for ob- 
servation were language and physical contacts. Each of these cate- 
gories had been precisely defined in terms of life-situations. Further 
revision of definitions to meet the exigencies of the artificial situation 
became necessary as the study progressed. For example, it was 
agreed to omit off-screen speech, although the identity of the speaker 
was known to the observers; but speech occurring when the person 
was seen in a mirror was included. A “physical contact” was defined 
as a bodily contact initiated or received by the person observed. 
Taking a person by the arm, patting, embracing, or striking a person, 
are examples of such contacts. “Contacts through material" were 
included when both persons were in contact with the same mate- 
rial or with the same part of a machine or piece of apparatus. 
Handing a cigarette, passing a cup, etc., were counted as contacts, 
but not contacts of material with material, such as lighting another 
person's cigarette. 

Fourteen films were viewed by the three regular observers in ac- 
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cordance with a definite schedule, each film being seen a minimum 
of eight times. In the first two viewings of the film a minor char- 
acter was observed. This scheme served to familiarize the observers 
with the characters and sequence of action of the new film before 
the main observations were made. The principal character was then 
observed six times within a period of three days. The usual plan 
was to see two afternoon showings of the film each day. In the first 
observation, language was recorded; in the second, contacts; in the 
third, language and contacts; in the fourth, language again; in the 
fifth, contacts; and in the sixth, language and contacts. This sys- 
tematic rotation of categories was designed to avoid the practice 
effect that might arise from repeated observations of the same be- 

` havior in the same individual within a short period of time, and to 
facilitate comparison of reliability in recording a single aspect of be- 
havior and in recording two aspects simultaneously. 

Data from the original records were copied on large sheets of 
graph paper in such a way that comparison of both simultaneous and 
repeated observations could readily be made. An arbitrary scheme 
of tabulation was necessitated by the discovery that the simultane- 
ous records of different observers and repeated records of the same 
observers were affected to a considerable extent by discrepancies in 
timing of events. In all tabulations, one observer’s record was taken 
as a standard. All s-second intervals in which both observers re- 
corded language or physical contacts were tabulated under the fol- 
lowing heads: (1) identical timing with same interpretation, (2) iden- 
tical timing with difference in identity, or (3) identical timing with 
difference in direction. “Differences in direction,” applied to physi- 
cal contacts, were disagreements in interpreting whether the contact 
was initiated by the person observed, was received by him, or was 
initiated by both persons at the same moment. Applied to language, 
the term "direction" was used to distinguish self-speech and social 
speech. All intervals of different timing, intervals in which only one 
of the two observers had a record, were tabulated as "accelerated" 
or “retarded,” if adjacent to a record by the “standard” observer, 
and as “additions,” if non-adjacent. The distinction between agree- 
ment and disagreement in interpretation was applied to accelerated 
and retarded intervals as well as to intervals of identical timing. 
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Data on physical contacts for the three pairs of observers, and on 
language for one of the pairs, have thus far been tabulated for the 
last ten films observed. Since language occurred with much greater 
frequency than contacts, and tabulation of the data required a pro- 
portionately longer time, the immediate emphasis has been placed 
on analysis of the contact data. 

Disagreements in the records of any two observers might come 
from three sources—differences in seeing the events, differences in 
interpreting the events seen, and differences in timing the occurrence 
of events. Maximum agreement between two observers would occur 
only if both saw all of the same events, interpreted them alike, and 
recorded them as occurring in the same 5-second intervals. Disagree- 
ments as to occurrence of language or contacts (that is, the recording 
of events by one observer and not by the other) occurred in extreme- 
ly low proportions—5 per cent of the total number of intervals, or 
less. Observers developed a sort of rhythm by which the film, the 
stop watch, and the record blank were observed in a given sequence. 
Occasionally, as a result of this rhythmic sequence of processes, a 
contact or a speech of very brief duration was overlooked until the 
third or fourth viewing of the film. In order to make possible con- 
tinuous observation of the film itself, a machine was devised which 
shifted the paper automatically every 5 seconds, thus relieving the 
observer of the necessity of looking either at the record or at a time- 
piece. Unfortunately, however, mechanical difficulties were en- 
countered in the use of the machine which made the records incom- 
parable with those of the other observers recording by the usual 
method. When the machine has been geared to start synchronously 
with the timepieces used by other observers and to shift the paper 
smoothly at regular intervals, it should be an extremely useful stand- 
ard of comparison for records made in the usual manner. 

'The second source of disagreement was different interpretation of 
the nature of the behavior observed. Differences in interpreting the 
nature and direction of the language heard—that is, whether it was 
self-speech or was directed toward persons— were rare, since the 
language of the “‘talkies” is predominantly social. Disagreements as 
to the identity of persons to whom speech was addressed were also 
extremely rare. The combined intervals of disagreement as to iden- 
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tity and direction represented only 3 per cent of the total intervals 
for the pair of observers for whom data have been analyzed. Physi- 
cal contacts, on the other hand, being less readily observed and less 
easily defined than language, afforded more opportunity for differ- 
ences in interpretation. The proportion of disagreement as to identi- 
ty of the person was negligible (o.8 per cent); but there was a con- 
siderably greater proportion of disagreement in interpreting the di- 
rection of contacts, whether they were initiated or received by the 
person observed or whether the contact was initiated by both per- 
sons at the same moment. The same pair of observers disagreed as 
. to direction of contacts in 8 per cent of their total records. 

The third, and most serious, source of disagreement was the factor 
of discrepancy in timing. This source of variation had not become a 
problem in previous studies of behavior in life-situations, since stop 
watches had been run for very brief periods at a time—s-, 10-, or, 
at most, 15-minute periods. When, in this study, they were used 
continuously for periods of an hour to an hour and a half, a lack of 
synchronization between watches of different observers became evi- 
dent and caused marked deviations in the timing of the same events. 
Watch readings were taken at the end of each observation, in order 
that the effect of differences in watches might be studied. 

'To determine the proportion of deviation in records due to inade- 
quately synchronized stop watches, the tabulated data were ar- 
ranged by pairs of observers and amount and direction of watch dif- 
ferences. Percentages of accelerated and retarded records were com- 
puted for watch differences ranging from o to 3.3 seconds. The rec- 
ords of the observer having the fast watch and of the one having the 
slow watch were tabulated separately. These data were plotted ac- 
cording to amount and direction of watch difference, and second-de- 
gree parabolas were fitted to the data. ‘The trends of acceleration and 
retardation indicate that about 2 per cent of acceleration and re- 
tardation of records is to be expected normally regardless of watch 
differences; that is, a given observer will record 2 per cent of his data 
in the interval immediately preceding that of the "standard," and 
2 per cent in the interval immediately following. With a watch differ- 
ence of 1 second, it is to be expected that approximately 3.5 per cent 
of the records will be retarded by the observer whose watch is fast, 
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and 3.5 per cent of the records accelerated by the observer whose 
watch is slow. When the watch difference is 2 seconds, the per- 
centage of deviation increases to 7 per cent; and for a 3-second dif- 
ference in watches, the expected retardation and acceleration is 
1o per cent. The slower watch causes the record to appear in an 
earlier 5-second interval, thus making it an accelerated record. The 
reverse is true of the fast watch. It is obvious, from these findings, 
that very exact synchronization of timepieces used simultaneously 
by different persons over prolonged periods of time is essential if 
records are to be comparable. Tt is essential that watches should be 
started at exactly the same instant. Unfortunately, it was impossi- 
ble, with the data available, to study the rate of increase in devia- 
tions in timing with watch differences greater than 3 seconds. Obvi- 
ously, the extreme fineness of the time unit in this study increased the 
importance of even minor deviations in timing. A difference of a 
single second might cause an event to be recorded in one interval by 
one observer and in an earlier or later interval by another. Fortu- 
nately, in view of its implications for the life-situation, there appears 
to be no significant effect upon totals of the timing deviations due to 
stop watches, nor is there any significant increase in disagreements 
due to the misplacement of records caused by timing differences. 

A second source of discrepancy in timing, which affected the com- 
parability of records of the same events made by the same individual 
at different times, was the varying speed of the film at different 
times. In 28 per cent of 114 possible pairs of repeated observations 
there was no difference in the speed of the film; in 39 per cent there 
was a difference of 5 seconds at the end of the film; in 25 per cent, a 
difference of 1o seconds; and in 8 per cent, a difference of 15 seconds. 
It was found that consistency in the running-speed of the film could 
not be predicted from the time of the showing. Two one-o'clock 
performances might or might not be comparable, and a five-o'clock 
showing of the film might be exactly synchronous with a one-o'clock 
or three-o’clock showing, or might be accelerated by as much as two 
or three 5-second intervals at the end of the film. The study of self- 
consistency of observers based on comparison of repeated observa- 
tions Is still in progress. 

The third factor affecting the timing of events was the tendency 
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of individual observers to accelerate or retard their records regard- 
less of differences in speed of watches or of the film. The retardation 
and acceleration trends of each of the three observers were paired 
with each of the others, as compared with the average trend for all 
pairs. Observers I and L, paired with each other, deviated relatively 
slightly from the group trend; but when paired with observer M, 
they deviated markedly both in retardation and in acceleration. M. 
therefore appeared to deviate consistently and widely from the ex- 
pected trend. Since M, paired either with I or L, exceeded the group 
average for acceleration; and since L and I, paired with M, both ex- 
ceeded the group average for retardation; and since I and L, paired 
with each other, had less than the average amount of acceleration 
and retardation, it is clear that M had a tendency to accelerate. 
Since M's acceleration was greater with L than with I, and L's re- 
tardation with M was greater than I's retardation with M, it is possi- 
ble that L had a tendency to retard her records; but it is impossible 
to allocate conclusively any tendency on the part either of I or L. 
Since it was essential to investigate the effect of the timing dis- 
crepancies before any elaborate analysis of the data was made, only 
a small proportion of the data has been analyzed from the stand- 
point of learning or of improvement in observation. Four or five ob- 
servations for each observer paired with each other, in which the 
difference in watches was negligible (no greater than o.5 seconds) 
were compared from the standpoint of agreements, disagreements, 
and additions in the four observations. The maximum improvement, 
as measured by increase in percentage of records in which timing and 
interpretation were identical, decrease in percentage of disagreeing 
records, and decrease in percentage of added records, seems to be 
reached in the third of the four observations (the fifth observation 
of the film); that is, there was no significant improvement in the 
fourth, as compared with the third. The percentage of complete 
agreement in timing and interpretation, for one pair of observers, 
increased from 75 to 83 per cent for observations of physical con- 
tacts, and from 91 to 96 per cent for observations of language. Dis- 
agreements in interpretation of contacts decreased from 13 to 7 per 
cent, and for language the decrease was from 4 to x per cent. The 
proportion of events recorded by one observer and not by the other 
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decreased from 5 to 3 per cent in observations of contacts. In the 
language observations, the proportion was at no time greater than 
1 per cent. The pair of observers baving the highest percentage of 
agreement, and showing the most consistent improvement, showed 
no apparent difference between observations when two aspects of 
behavior were recorded and those in which only one was recorded. 
'The improvement increased from the first to the third observation 
without regard to the amount of behavior recorded. 

Despite the unexpected snags encountered in this preliminary 
study of technical problems in reliability of observation, we feel that 
the motion-picture laboratory has amply proved its value. The next 
step will be to reduce to a minimum timing discrepancies due to 
mechanical imperfections, and therefore extraneous to the problem 
of human variability in observation, by use of a central timepiece by 
all observers. An electric clock with an illuminated dial resembling 
that of an enlarged stop watch will be tried out in the near future. 
Perfection of the automatic timing-machine, which will run on the 
same current as the electric stop watch and therefore be automati- 
cally synchronized with it, will enable the observer using this method 
to eliminate the further variable of distracted attention and will lead 
to the determination of a standard base for comparison of records of 
different observers to replace the relative standard of comparison 
thus far used. 


A STUDY OF PROTESTANT CHURCH BOARDS 
OF CONTROL 
JEROME DAVIS 
Yale University 
ABSTRACT 

A study of 387 church boards of the leading Protestant denominations shows that 
there is a class control of the Protestant churches at present. Forty-eight per cent of the 
boards studied are made up of from seven to twelve members. Ninety-four per cent of 
the members of all boards are men, and are between the ages of thirty-five and seventy 
years. About one-third have had only an elementary education, one third have pushed 
on into high school, and nearly a third have at least entered a university. On the aver- 
age, they devote about two hours a month to their duties. F ifty-Bive per cent of them 
are either proprietors, managers, or in some professional service. Omitting towns under 
5,000, the merchants are by far the most numerous class on the boards, with the clerks 
and bankers ranking on the average next. 

On all church boards, including those in towns under 5,000, in proportion to their 
numbers the bankers are most often elected chairmen, while manufacturers follow. 

One index of the character and work of our churches is the social 
composition of their boards of control. Church effectiveness depends 
on tbe minister, of course, but back of the minister stands a church 
board. At the present time we have almost no data about these 
boards. So far as the writer is aware, no study about them has been 
published. 

Consequently, in 1928, I sent out to 772 ministers, drawn by lot, 
a printed blank asking for data on the makeup of their boards. The 
letters went to the following churches: Baptist 161 (Northern 8o, 
Southern 81); Congregational 86; Disciple 91; Episcopal 85; Method- 
ist Episcopal 186 (Northern 92, Southern 94); Presbyterian 91; Lu- 
theran 72. Returns were received from 387 churches, or just over 
50 per cent of those to whom the letter was sent. 

It must be remembered that all the returns did not cover all the 
items, and that the practice as to which board is the board of con- 
trol may vary widely among individual churches within some de- 
nominational groups. In one church the board of trustees may be 
the "power behind the throne," while in another the deacons or el- 
ders also have a voice in deciding important issues. It was left to the 
individuals who sent in the returns to determine which was the most 
important board. 
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In presenting the data secured, comparisons will be made with the 
results of a study of boards of education made by Dr. George S. 
Counts in 1926, wherever the facts are at all comparable. 

Scope.—The location and size of the cities included in the investi- 
gation, population and geographical division being based on the 
census of 1926, are presented in Table I. It can be seen that the re- 
turns are not sectional, but are scattered throughout the United 
States, although it must be remembered that the sample is extreme- 
ly small. 


TABLE I 


Location AND SIZE or CITIES IN WHICH RESPONDING CHURCHES ARE LOCATED 



























































Numer OF CHURCHES 
G A D D T 
I MDC in Towns 5,000 to | 10,000 to | 25,000 to | 50,000 to | 100,000 AME 
sooo | 9999 | 24,999 | 49,999 | 99,099 | or More 

New England........... 6 I 9 5 6 12 39 
Middle Atlantic......... 12 7 9 4 7 22 61 
South Atlantic.......... 9 3 8 6 12 28 66 
East North Central...... 12 11 5 14 14 18 74 
West North Central..... 12 4 8 2 9 10 45 
South Central.......... 15 7 10 7 5 15 59 
Western.............-8. 7 5 14 I 5 II 43 

Total. ue v 73 38 63 39 58 116 387 











The number of members on different church boards varies widely. 
In the case of the Baptists, eight of the boards have only three mem- 
bers, while one of the Disciples has seventy-four. On the average, 
the Disciple and Methodist boards are decidedly larger than those of 
the other denominations. The median varies from seven in the case 
of the Baptists to 16.2 among the Disciples. The question should be 
raised as to what is the ideal size of a church board. Apparently 
present practice reflects more denominational tradition than utility, 
and functions which need to be performed. Have denominational 
officials attempted to work out the most desirable ratio of board 
membership to the size of a church and the functions of its officers? 

While the median for all the churches was 10.1 on boards of edu- 
cation the median sizes run as follows: county boards 5.5; city 6.4; 
state 7.2; college and university 9.8. It is an interesting question 
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whether church boards need to be larger than educational boards, 
and if so, why. Are church boards larger because they are actually 
less important than educational boards, and have included a larger 
amount of non-working personnel? 

There is apparently little difference among denominations in the 
amount of time spent annually on board duties, but within each de- 
nomination there is a wide variation. One Methodist board is re- 
ported to be spending an average of five hundred and twenty hours 
per year, or nearly one and one-half hours a day, while others are 
spending little more than one minute a day. The greatest number 
spend between twelve and one-half and thirty-seven and one-half 
hours annually. What is the optimum amount of time which should 
be spent? 

In comparing the number of hours devoted to church and school 
board duties, we find that more time is spent by the educational 
board members. Over 16 per cent of church board members spend 
only from one to twelve and one-half hours annually, while another 
55 per cent spend less than thirty-seven and one-half hours, thus 
making a total of over 7o per cent of our church board members that 
spend less than thirty-seven and one-half hours annually on church 
board duties, according to their own estimate. Whereas, when we 
turn to the school boards, we find that 67 per cent of their members 
spend over thirty-seven and one-half hours, over a third spend from 
thirty-seven and one-half to sixty-two and one-half hours, over 1o 
per cent from sixty-two and one-half to eighty-seven and one-half, 
and over 11 per cent from eighty-seven and one-half to one hundred 
and twelve and one-half hours. 

Is it not possible that our church boards really are not sufficiently 
working bodies? Is it or is it not desirable that every board member 
should spend at least one hour a week on the average on board duties 
connected with the church? Would this involve too much wasted 
effort? Naturally this depends on the character of the board, wheth- 
er it is to be part of the directive center of church policy. Perhaps it 
might be argued that, considering their present character and con- 
servatism, the less control the better, but is this to be definitely 
recommended? This whole question should be carefully considered 
by denominational experts, and other studies should be made, so 
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that desirable norms regarding the number of hours which could best 
be spent by church board members could be determined. 

Ages.—The median point in the age classification is in the 45-49 
years group. It is not surprising that young theological seminary 
graduates should often experience difficulty with conservative 
boards. Board members of forty-five years of age and over have been 
trained in quite a different set of beliefs from those of the minister 
who has just come from a theological seminary. Ninety per cent of 
the members of church boards are over thirty-five years of age. 
Would there be any advantages in the church definitely trying to 
have some representation from its younger membership? In this 
connection, it is of interest to note that the Disciples and the Meth- 
odists seem to have a larger percentage under thirty-five years of 
age than do the other denominations. A few boards apparently make 
& practice of having youth representation. At any rate, one high 
school boy of sixteen has served a Methodist board for two years; one 
Baptist board included a girl of eighteen and a boy of nineteen. 

Sex.—In the matter of sex, the Disciple denomination has the 
largest proportion of women members, nearly 14 per cent. Their 
nearest rival is the Congregational group, with 8.6 per cent. The 
Baptist and Methodist churches closely follow with 7.3 per cent and 
5.7 per cent respectively. The Presbyterian, Lutheran, and Episco- 
pal denominations have the smallest number of women represented 
on their boards, while the average of the denominations is 6 per cent. 

Considering the fact that in the denominations under considera- 
tion the ratio of men to women is less than eighty to one hundred, 
these statistics would apparently show a very great lag in giving 
women equal representation in church control. Is this advantageous 
or disadvantageous? Should the question be raised as to whether or 
not the churches should definitely try to have an equality of repre- 
sentation between the sexes on their boards? Even considering mat- 
ters of finance, such as salary and budget items, would or would not 
there be advantages in having a more even distribution of opinions 
of both men and women? 

The representation of women on boards of church control and of 
education is shown by Tables TI and III. 

Apparently our society feels that it is more proper to have women 
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on the boards of education than on the boards of our churches. As 
far back as 1926 there was nearly twice as large a percentage of wom- 
en on the boards of education in our country as we found on church 
boards in 1928. Is this difference due to a necessary differentiation 


TABLE II 


SEX OF MEMBERS OF CHURCH BOARDS OF CONTROL IN 1928 








Boards by Denomination Men Women Total Percentage of 
44 Baptist................ 231 18 249 7.3 
53 Congregational......... 385 36 421 8.6 ' 
55 Disciple................ 704 IIO 814 13.5 
6o Episcopal.............. 502 y 509 1.4 
57 Lutheran............... 551 6 557 I.I 
54 Methodist. ............. 574 35 609 5.7 
42 Presbyterian............ 380 4 384 I.0 
4 Undenominational....... 38 6 44 13.6 
1 Evangelical............. Oo dosi xw ert Qo. [esee veccns 
All Boards. ........... 3,374 222 3,596, 6.2 
TABLE III 


SEX or MEMBERS OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION IN 1926* 





Men Women Total Pene of 

974 district boards......... 2,545 169 2,714 6.2 

473 city boards............ 2,527 422 2,949 14.3 

58 county boards. ........ 299 39 338 XI.5 

39 state boards........... 252 20 272 7.4 
42 college and university 

boards...........-0-06-- 351 29 380 7.6 

All boards............ 5,974 679 6,653 I0.2 





* George S. Counts, The Social Composition of Boards of Education, p. 41. 


of function between the two kinds of boards, or does it mean that 
the churches, being less dependent on politics, have not kept pace 
with the changing standards which have followed in the wake of 
woman suffrage, and the newer position of women in our social 
order? 

Education.—The education of members of church boards, by de- 
nomination, is shown in Table IV. 
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According to the data secured, the Episcopal church has the high- 
est percentage of educated members on its board of control. Forty- 
eight per cent of Episcopal members have had some higher educa- 
tion, and 39 per cent have had a secondary education. The Congre- 
gationalists come next, with 44 per cent that have had a higher educa- 
tion, and 38 per cent secondary. The Methodists and Lutherans 
have the lowest, with less than a quarter of their board membership 
having had any higher education. 



































TABLE IV 
EDUCATION OF MEMBERS OF CHURCH BOARDS BY DENOMINATION* 

ELEMENTARY SECONDARY HIGHER TOTAL Nun- 
DENOMINATION BER OP 
MEM- 
No. E No. ERA No. io No. tud us 
Baptist.......... I21 | 44 76 | 28 76 | 28 273 | 100 | 273 
Congregational... 71 18 152 | 38 178 | 44 401 100 | 401 
Disciple..........| 310 | 35 313 | 36 250 | 29 882 | 100] 882 
Episcopal........ 68 | 13 196 | 39 245 | 48 509 | roo | 509 
Lutheran......... 249 | 46 164 | 31 122 | 23 535 | IOO| 535 
Methodist........ 219 | 39 207 | 37 138 | 24- 564 | 100] 564 
Presbyterian...... 102 | 28 116 | 32 149 | 40 367 | 100 | 367 

Undenominational 
and Evangelical. 25 | 49 19 | 37 7| 14 5I | IOO 5I 
All boards....]1,165 | 32 11,243 | 35 |1,174] 33 13,582 | 100 13,582 








Elementary—no form of secondary school attended; secondary—no higher institution attended; 
higher—any time at all in college, university, or professional school. 

It must not be assumed that it is necessarily desirable for board 
members to have had a higher education; that depends on the local 
church. Considering the fact that such a small percentage of the 
population as a whole has had this education, and that those who 
have been so advantageously situated may have a class outlook, it is 
conceivable that there is something to be said for having a board 
membership more nearly representative of the educational experi- 
ence of the members of the church itself. It is possible that the 
makeup of the board educationally reflects the makeup of the con- 
gregation. 

That boards which themselves do not have a higher education 
may insist on their pastor having a theological seminary education 
seems to hold true for the Lutheran denomination at least, as shown 
in Table V. 
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The education of members of boards of education is shown in 


Table VI. 
` TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE OF CHURCHES SERVED BY SEMINARY GRADUATES 
IN SEVEN DENOMINATIONS* 











‘Churches Served by Percentage of Total 





Denomination Total Churches Seminary Graduates Churcha in Denomi- 

Baptist: ranio atu erne 27,229 7,709 28.3 — 
Congregational............. 4,417 2,894 65.5 
Disciple.............. suse 5,871 1,169 19.9 
Episcopal. .............. P 6,533 5,217 80.0 
Lutheran.................. 9,622 9,109 04.7 
Methodist................. 40,126 ' 8,460 21.0 
Presbyterian............... 10,717 8, 506 79.3 

Total 22:223 eI 104,515 43,064 4I. 


* Figures from unpublished analysis of 1926 census data by Dr. Shuttleworth. 
b 


As would naturally be expected the boards of education have a 
larger percentage of those with a higher education, on the average 
having 6x per cent, or about twice the return of the church boards. 


TABLE VI 


EDUCATION OF MEMBERS OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION* 
(in Percentages) 











Elementary | Secondary Higher Total plead 
County boards.......... 42 24 34 roo 326 
City boards. ........... 23 31 46 100 2,757 
State boards............ 7 IO 83 100 213 
College boards..,....... 6 14 80 1co 277 
All boards.......... X9 20 6x roo 3,573 


* Counts, op. cit., p. 47. 


In comparing the education of members of church boards by the 
size of the district, the returns apparently do not indicate significant 
differences, except for the churches located in cities under 5,000, 
where the percentage of higher education falls to 27 per cent, and the 
percentage of elementary education rises to 44 per cent. Similarly, 
on boards of education the percentage of higher education falls from 
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67 per cent for the districts of 100,000 or more to 39 per cent in the 
districts with a population of 2,500-5,000, while the percentage of 
elementary education for the same two districts rises from 8 per cent 
to 26 per cent. The striking difference between church and educa- 
tional boards in cities over 100,000 in the number of those who have 
had only an elementary education should be noted: church boards 
31 per cent, school boards 8 per cent. 

Occupations—The occupational data are the most significant of 
all the information secured. In determining anyone’s economic sta- 
tus, occupation is central. It usually determines the place of resi- 
dence, and the educational, recreational, and social opportunities of 
the individual. To a large degree, occupation molds attitudes, espe- 
cially in the economic and class conflicts of an industrial civilization. 
Our work life to some degree refracts our thought life. 

In making this classification I have tried to follow the grouping of 
Dr. Counts, in order that the material might be comparable. He de- 
scribes his various categories as follows: 


In the group of proprietors are included bankers, brokers, druggists, hotel 
owners, laundry owners, lumbermen, manufacturers, merchants, mine owners, 
publishers, and many others. 

In the professional service are included architects, authors, clergymen, den- 
tists, civil engineers, journalists, lawyers, physicians, surgeons, teachers, and so 
on, : 

In the managerial service are included all persons, except those included in 
the first group, who occupy managerial or directing positions in either public 
or private enterprises. In the ordinary industrial organization this means all 
forms of service from foreman to superintendent. Contractors, managers, and 
officials of all kinds are placed in this group. 

In the commercial service are included all persons, except those classified in 
the first group, who are engaged in buying or selling. Buyers, commercial travel- 
ers, insurance agents, real-estate agents, salesmen, and others are found in this 
group. 

In the clerical service are included all those engaged in clerical, secretarial, 
and accounting activities. Particular groups classified under this division are 
accountants, bookkeepers, cashiers, clerks, and others. 

Under the category of manuallabor is placed a great variety of occupations. 
It includes all persons engaged in any form of manual labor except agriculture; 
consequently, in the ordinary American city it is by far the largest of the seven 
divisions. It includes skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled labor. It embraces 


! George S. Counts, The Social Composition of Boards of Education, pp. $1—52. 
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members of the building trades, machine trades, printing trades, and all other 
trades found in the manufacturing and mechanical industries. It likewise in- 
cludes persons engaged in both railroad and street transportation, public serv- 
` ice, personal and domestic service, mining, lumbering, and fishing. 

The seventh and last group—agricultural service—includes all persons actu- 
ally engaged in any sort of agricultural enterprise. Among the occupations 
placed in this group are dairying, farming, fruit growing, gardening, and ranch- 
ing. 


E 


TABLE VII 


Occupations OF BOARD MEMBERS OF 346 PROTESTANT CHURCHES, 1928 
Cities Classified According to Population (in Percentages) 











MEMBERS 
OCCUPATION In Towns j roe 
under | 9:999 to | 10,000 to | 25,000 to | 50,000 to | 100,000 | oF CITIES 
5,000 | 9:999 | 24,999 | 49,999 | 999,999 | or More 

Proprietors............ 27.6 | 25.3} 29.6] 33.7] 33.7| 25.0] 28.4 
Professional Service....] ro.r | 23.5 | 18.3} 16.1] 15.3] 14.7] 15.5 
Managerial Service ....] 6.1 | 12.3 9.5 7.7 | 13-8] 14.9] 11-4 
Commercial Service....| 4.0 4.5 6.6 8.3 | 10.6] 13.1 8.9 
Clerical Service........ 9.0 | 16.2 9.4 7.1 9.2 | 10.8] ro.r 
Manual Labor......... 13.5 7.8| 16.4] 17.0] 13.4] 14.4] 14.0 
Agricultural Service....| 22.9 | | 5.1 3.0 4-0 [staves 1.8 5.9 
Housewives............ 4.5 2.4 4.9 4.3 2.1 2.0 2.3 
Ministers.............. 2.1] .2.4 1.8 I.I 1.5 3.1 3.1 
Total eene 99.8 | 99.5 | 99.5| 99.3} 99.6] 99.8] 99.6 
Number of members| 662 331 584 347 572 | 1,194 | 3,650 





Data on occupation, for church and city education boards, appear 
in Tables VII-XI, inclusive. (It should be noted that the table for 
church boards includes women, while that for education does not.) 

It is interesting to find that whereas on the boards of education 
the proprietors have a much larger percentage in the cities under 
5,000 than they do in each group of cities from 5,000 to 10,000, and 
each more densely populated group, this is not true in the case of 
the church boards, where the percentage of proprietors increases 
with the size of the cities, up to those of 100,000. Also, in the small 
towns below 5,000, the agricultural service apparently has a much : 
larger representation on the church boards, although they include 
some towns below 2,500, which are not included in the board of edu- 
cation tabulation. i 43 
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In the case of professional service, the city boards of education 
have twice the percentage that the church boards have. It is per- 
haps to be expected that in educational work there would be a tend- 
ency to place on the board a larger percentage of professional men. 

In the matter of manual labor, the church has a decidedly larger 
representation than the boards of education have. This is not, of 
course, an even representation. Some churches with a large labor 


TABLE VIII 


OCCUPATIONS OF MALE MEMBERS OF 532 Crrv BOARDS OF EDUCATION, 1926* 
Cities Classified According to Population (in Percentages) 





























MEMBERS 
ALL 
OCCUPATION CLASSES 
2,500 to 5,000 to | 10,000 to | 25,000 to | 50,000 to | 100,000 or | or Crr1ES 
5,000 10,000 25,000 50,000 100,000 More 
Proprietors...... 41 27 32 27 30 25 31 
Professional. .... 20 26 30 33 35 47 30 
Managerial...... 12 16 14 I 13 9 14 
Commercial. .... 8 7 5 8 7 10 7 
Clerical......... 7 9 7 6 3 3 6 
Manual labor.... I0 10 8 6 6 5 8 
Agricultural..... 2 3 I I I o 2 
Unknown....... o 2 3 3 5 I 2 
Total... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of 
members. . 375 679 | 1,013 431 274 I71 | 2,043 
* Ibid., p. 6o. 


membership probably help to raise the average of manual labor rep- 
resentation. 

In general, the differences in church and school board personnel 
are not so great as one might have expected, showing that the same 
class groupings that control education tend also to control the 
church. However, the church control on the whole is more repre- 
sentative of the common rank and file of the population than is that 
of education, including a much larger proportion of manual laborers 
and clerical workers. 

In addition to grouping the church membership in the occupation- 
al table given above, we have drawn up the ten leading particular 
occupations of church board members, also according to size of 
locality. 
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The five leading occupations in the city board of education returns ` 
are presented in Table X. The table showing leading occupations 


TABLE Ix 


TEN LEADING OCCUPATIONS OF BOARD MEMBERS OF PROTESTANT CHURCHES 












































NuMBER OF MEMBERS qi 
BER. | Mes 
Occupation T i " 5,000 | 10,000 | 25,000 | 50,000 | 100,000 Toran OF EM 
Under to to to to or TOTAL $,000 
5,000 | 9:999 | 24,999 | 49,999 | 99,999 | More 2 
Merchant*....... 78 40 | 104 46 60 105] 433| 12 355 
Farmer.......... 150 21 23 18 2 25| 239 7 89 
Clerk... ois 26 24 36 I4 27 64 191| 5 165 
Banker.......... 36 II 24 IO 30 48 159) 4 123 
Laborer.......... 26 10 28 22 I4 46 146 4 120 
Salesman......... 6 IO IÍ II 20 69| i127 3 121 
Teacher. ......... 17 27 25 9 12 32| 122| 3 105 
Lawyer.......... 16 5 20 10 22 48| x21] 3 IOS 
Housewife........ 28 8 29 5 IO 30| I) 3 gl 
Manufacturer..... II 13 18 19 29 28 ii8| 3 107 
Total........ 394 | 169 | 318] 164] 226 504| I,775| 47 | 1,381 
Total mem- 
bers....... 622 | 332 | 584| 347 | 572 | 1,194| 3,650 ...... 3,028 





* Merchant—anyone making a business of buying and selling commodities; a storekeeper. 


TABLE X 


LEADING OCCUPATIONS OF MEMBERS OF 
Crry BOARDS OF EDUCATION* 





Number of | Per Cent of 


Occupation Members Total 
Merchant.......... 486 16 
Lawyer............ 335 I3 
Physician.......... 26 9 
Manufacturer...... 183 6 
Banker............ 180 6 

1,450 5° 


Total members.| 2,043  |.......... 





* Table computed from data in ibid., p. 55. 


on church boards is decidedly different from the situation on the 
boards of education, where the leading five occupations represent 50 
per cent of the returns, as against ten occupations on the church- 
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board classification. In other words, there is more occupational scat- 
ter on church boards than on boards of education. 

The merchant class is by far the largest on both church and educa- 
tion boards. In the case of the church group it includes 433 out of 
the total 3,650 members, a showing of r2 per cent. If we omit the 
towns under 5,000, the clerks come next with 165 members. The 
bankers are third, with 123 members, which is a larger proportion 
than in the case of the boards of education, where the bankers rank 
fifth. ` 

Still omitting the towns under 5,000, the salesmen come next on 
the church board list, with 121 members, and the laborers are fifth, 
with 120 members. We thus have a situation in which the bankers, 
laborers, salesmen, and lawyers are approximately tied in their rep- 
resentation on all classes of church boards, excepting those in local- 
ities under 5,000. 

This would seem to indicate that church boards very much more 
nearly represent differences in occupational grouping in a city than 
do the boards of education. 

As would be expected, the church boards have a larger ministerial 
representation (85 in all, or 2 per cent,) whereas among 2,943 mem- 
bers of city boards, Dr. Counts found only 32 clergymen (1 per 
cent).? 

In spite of the representation of laborers and farmers, it must 
be recognized that on the whole the membership of the boards of 
churches is made up overwhelmingly of the favored economic classes. 
Except in the towns under 5,000, the great bulk of the population is 
not represented on the boards in proportion to its numbers in the 
community. This may be due to the fact that the church today is 
largely a white-collar institution. Its boards of control may reflect 
to some degree its membership. Taking into consideration all board 
members in all classes of cities, the farmers and laborers of every 
description from postmen to carpenters make up less than one-fifth 
of board membership; yet they comprise over one-half of our adult 
population. 

The class character of our church boards is further shown in the 
occupation of.the chairman of the board. In most cases, the presi- 

2 Ibid., p. 56. 
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dent or chairman of a board is the most important single individual. 
Often he is the dominant personality. The bias of a board may be re- 
vealed in its choice of a chairman. 

Omitting from the classification the 71 ministers who were chair- 
men of their boards, the occupational ranking of chairmen appears 
in Table XI. 

This indicates that the proprietors have nearly one-third of the 
chairmen, while the managerial and commercial classes have an addi- 
tional 24 per cent of the total. In other words, over half the chairmen 
of the church boards studied belong to one of these three business 














TABLE XI 
OCCUPATION OF CHAIRMEN OF CHURCH BOARDS 
Class Number Per Cent FS beer Number 
Proprietors........ 76 ar Merchant 35 
Professional....... 40 . 16 Farmer 26 
Managerial....... 30 12 Banker 21 
Commercial....... 29 12 Manufacturer 15 
Clerical........... . II 5 Lawyer I3 
Manual........... 31 13 Physician 9 
Agricultural....... 26 II Laborer 6 
Total......... 243 toC xls emen 122 








groups. When the professional class is included, this proportion 
reaches nearly three-fourths of the total. 

; In proportion to the total number of their class on the boards, the 
bankers are most favored with the chairmanship, the manufacturers 
come second, and the farmers and lawyers are almost equally tied 
for third place. 

Conclusion.—In conclusion we may say that while there are wide 
differences in church boards, some of the more salient facts in the 
general picture are as follows: 

Forty-eight per cent of the Protestant church boards studied are 
made up of from seven to twelve members. Ninety-four per cent of 
the members of all boards are men, and are between the ages of 
thirty-five and seventy years. About one-third have had only an ele- 
mentary education, one-third have pushed on into high school, and 
nearly a third have at least entered a university. On the average they 
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devote about two hours a month to their duties. Fifty-five per cent 
of them are either proprietors, managers, or in some professional 
service. Omitting towns under 5,000, the merchants are by far the 
most numerous class on the boards, with the clerks and bankers 
ranking on the average next. 

On all church boards, including those in towns under 5,000, in 
proportion to their numbers, the bankers are most often elected 
chairmen, while manufacturers follow. 

Does it not seem rather probable that under the above conditions 
the average church will of necessity be a strong supporter of the sta- 
tus quo in business life? Since its makeup is predominantly business 
and professional, whatever the minister may say about the profit 
motive on Sunday, will not his board tend to follow the customary 
rule of profits during the rest of the week? 

How far does this limit the pastor in trying to serve organized 
labor, or in representing minority, unpopular causes? In the light of 
this study, it is a serious question whether ministers should not make 
an effort to secure a larger membership in their churches, and repre- 
sentation on their boards, of the less privileged groups. It is possible 
that in the face of the existing occupational representation on church 
boards, all members should definitely be educated to believe that the 
minister must be given freedom to represent not alone his congrega- 
tion but rather the entire community and his own conscience, using 
the highest intelligence of which he is capable. This would not mean 
that control would pass from the congregation, but only that it would 
be far more difficult for a partisan class group to evict a minister for 
selfish class reasons. We must recognize the fact that too often to- 
day the church is a class group representing the successful or mon- 
eyed class, and we must guard against the complete domination of 
the minister by this class. 

If this study has done no more than raise questions in the minds 
of church leaders and sociologists in regard to the importance of 
further and more adequate sociological data about boards of control, 
it will not have been in vain. 


MEASURING THE PROGRESS OF WHITE 
PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
ROSS W. SANDERSON 
Institute of Social and Religious Research 
ABSTRACT 

Under the auspices of the Institute of Social and Religious Research, 2,000 white 
Protestant churches in urban sectors of sixteen American cities have been studied for a 
period of two years. Progress—in terms of increase or decrease in their membership, 
Sunday-school enrolment, and total expenditures—and social trends in the environ- 
ment of the churches, were measured. A schedule was devised to factorize the progress 
of churches out of line with the social trends of their environment. The percentage of 
such churches was found to be very small, less than 13 per cent of the total. Analysis of 
so-called inner causes of the failure of certain churches to conform to the rule of cor- 
respondence between church progress and social trends indicates that the number of 
strictly internal forces determining progress is very small. The urban white Protestant 
church is the institutional expression of the religion of the urban white Protestant com- 
munity. 

Regarding the topic assigned as a starting point rather than as a 
limitation, this paper will endeavor to discuss: (1) measuring the 
progress of urban white Protestant churches through the use of 
three indices widely applicable; (2) measuring social trends in the 
environment of the churches; (3) the method of studying the causes 
of the failure of some churches to progress in line with the social 
trends of their environments (it is assumed that the actual causes of 
the exceptional progress of some churches are of less interest to this 
section than the method of investigating them); (4) the degree of 
correspondence between the progress of the churches and the social 
trends of their environments. These four steps will serve not merely 
to describe the process of measuring the progress of churches, but 
also to interpret .the somewhat meager measurements of church 
progress now possible. 

Numerous phases of church progress can be studied by the case 
method. However, if a wide sampling of churches must be studied 
for the most part on the basis of published data, there are as yet only 
three indices of church progress which can be widely used without 
prohibitive expense. By progress is here meant all observable change, 
including retrogression as well as advancement. These three indices 
are the percentages of increase or decrease in church membership, 
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Sunday-school enrolment, and total expenditures. Practically all 
Protestant denominations publish rather elaborate statistical reports 
of their individual churches, from which these percentages can be 
computed. 

For the last two years members of the staff of the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research have been endeavoring to measure the 
progress of 2,000 churches in representative sectors of sixteen Ameri- 
can cities of over 100,000 population, from Los Angeles to Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, including all the cities of over a million inhabi- 
tants. Churches of all leading denominations have been included, 
and the sectors studied have included all types of territory contained 
in the sixteen cities. The period studied was approximately the dec- 
ade of the last federal census. 

Churches were ranked from A to E in each sector on each of the 
three indices. An A ranking means that the percentage of increase 
shown by the particular church on the index in question falls within 
the highest fifth, when all the percentages on that index for that sec- 
tor are ranged in order from the greatest increase to the greatest de- 
crease. An E ranking means that the percentage of increase or de- 
crease shown by the church falls within the lowest fifth of per- 
centages thus ranged. 

This study started out with the presumption, based on experience 
gained in earlier studies, that there would be a high degree of cor- 
respondence between the progress of the churches and the social 
trends in their environments. It would be natural to suppose that 
churches located in residential areas undergoing great improvement 
would be strong and prosperous churches, and that churches located 
in more central districts undergoing sharp deterioration would be 
weak and struggling churches. Would such a supposition stand up 
under statistical analysis of the two sets of facts, viz., the facts of 
church progress and of social change? To determine the answer to 
this question it was necessary to devise ways of measuring environ- 
mental change. In order to measure social trends in the environ- 
ment of the churches, each urban sector studied was divided into 
smaller districts of comparatively homogeneous territory, which 
were grouped into four types of area: areas of greatest favorable 
change, areas of some favorable change, areas of some unfavorable 
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change, and areas of greatest unfavorable change. If total popula- 
tion and the relative proportion of people not definitely belonging to 
some other faith or race were increasing, if the economic status of the 
residents of the area was improving, the housing was becoming more 
desirable, the people were increasingly stable in their residence, and 
rates of juvenile delinquency, dependency, and infant mortality were 
decreasing, then an area was said to be undergoing favorable social 
change; if the opposite was true, the area was said to be undergoing 
unfavorable social change. 

It was realized that not all churches would progress in line with the 
social changes taking place in their environment. In order to dis- 
cover why some churches are exceptional, it was necessary to devise 
an instrument for factorizing the progress of the churches. While 
primarily intended for use in the examination of churches whose 
progress is out of line with the social trends in their environment, as a 
matter of actual field procedure, such an instrument was necessarily 
used with reference to as many churches as possible. Which churches 
were to prove exceptional, in that they are out of line with the social 
trends of their environments, could not be anticipated. 

The instrument devised for use in this study is entitled “Factors 
Affecting Progress of Churches." This check list contains about two 
hundred items under eight general headings: (1) composition and 
character of community as related to church; (2) characteristics of 
constituency; (3) church as related to community structure; (4) 
church as related to social process; (5) institutional characteristics; 
(6) progress and equipment; (7) internal attitudes and relationships; 
(8) ecclesiastical and external relationships. 

The schedule was filled out by pastors or other competent persons 
in more than a thousand churches. The results were first edited in 
the light of field studies of the environments involved, using objec- 
tive data with regard to matters of social fact. The edited figures 
were then tabulated and summarized in a variety of computations. 
In the light of these general statistical computations and compari- 
sons, particular analysis of the schedules filled out with reference to 
the churches most out of line with the trends in their environment 
greatly illuminates the bare figures of increase or decrease on the 
three indices of progress. However, such computations add no new 
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units of measurement. At best they serve to factorize the nature of 
the progress made, or to indicate its various phases. They do not 
contribute any additional quantitative indication of the extent of 
church progress. They do transform figures indicative merely of in- 
crease or decrease in size into figures indicative of the nature as well 
as the extent of the progress made. 

As was expected, the progress of the churches conformed to the 
social trends in their environment in a vast majority of the two 
thousand churches studied. In the areas of favorable social change 
an overwhelming number of the churches have only the highest rank- 
ings. So exact is this correspondence that in areas of most favorable 
social change the rank most frequent on all three indices is A. In 
the areas of unfavorable social change an overwhelming number of 
the churches have only the lowest rankings. So exact is this cor- 
respondence that in areas of most unfavorable social change the rank 
most frequent on all three indices is E. 

In other words, in neighborhoods in which it is most desirable to 
live, from the standpoint of such items as convenient transportation, 
health, congenial neighbors, and comfortable housing, churches au- 
tomatically make progress that can be quantitatively measured; 
while in neighborhoods in which it is unpleasant to live, churches 
automatically lose ground. There are exceptions, but the percentage 
of exceptions is small, and the reasons for their exceptional quality 
can be isolated. 

Barring geographica! and statistical accidents, at the present point 
in the study of the data on which this paper is based it appears to 
be statistically accurate to say that, by and large, in areas of favor- 
able social change only 11 per cent of the churches violate the 
rule of correspondence between church progress and social trends. 
In areas of unfavorable social change one church in eight is able to 
achieve conspicuous success in spite of the unfavorable trends in its 
environment. 

As a result of the present Institute study a number of tentative 
conclusions seem reasonable: 

First, the progress of urban white Protestant churches can be 
measured in terms of increase or decrease in their membership, Sun- 
day-school enrolment, and total expenditures. 
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Second, social trends in the environment of the churches can also 
be measured. 

Third, through the use of carefully devised schedules it is possible 
to supplement the bare percentages of increase or decrease on the 
three indices of church progress by a considerable understanding of 
the causes of the exceptional progress of those churches out of line 
with the social trends of their environment. While few if any new 
figures indicating amount of progress are introduced, the additional 
information gained from the quantitative analysis of such schedules 
enables the student of church progress to factorize its meaning in 
specific instances. It is as if in the case of each church a circle of 
spotlights were thrown upon three simple pillars of fact, which other- 
wise might not be very luminous. ' 

Fourth, the percentage of urban white Protestant churches which 
do not progress in accordance with the social trends in their environ- 
ment is very small. These exceptions are, however, of the utmost 
value for a study of the causes of church success and failure. 

Finally, the attempt to isolate those phases of church progress 
which might be called the inner causes of the failure of certain ex- 
ceptional churches to progress in accordance with the trends of their 
environment makes it evident that there is no Chinese wall around 
any church, shutting out its environment. Rather, the environment 
so penetrates the life of the church that the number of strictly in- 
ternal forces determining its progress is far less than might be sup- 
posed. The urban white Protestant church is the institutional ex- 
pression of the religion of the urban white Protestant community. In 
general, therefore, the measuring of the progress of urban white 
Protestant churches is a phase of measuring the progress of that en- 
vironment of which they are a function. 


VITAL STATISTICS IN THE SOVIET UNION IN 1926 


URIAH Z. ENGELMAN 
Buffalo, New York 
ABSTRACT 


The Great Russians had in 1926 the highest birth- and death-rates; the Jews, the 
lowest. The Jews contributed also the lowest rate of natural increase. The main ethnic 
groups of the European part of Soviet Russia had high birth- and death-rates and also 
high rates of natural increase within the confines of their own republics. Outside of their 
national boundaries, their rates were considerably lower. The Jewish vital indexes seem 
to be dependent on the degree of density of the Jewish population within the republic. 


The first comprehensive population enumeration of the Soviet 
Union was made in 1926. The article is an attempt to analyze the 
vital statistics of the main ethnic groups of the European part of the 
U.S.S.R. as revealed by this census. 

The main nationalities inhabiting the European part of the 
U.S.S.R., except the Jews, had a uniformly high birth-rate in 1926. 
The Great Russians had the highest, 43.65 per 1,000 Great Russians; 
the Jews had the smallest birth-rate, 24.08. The birth-rates of the 
Ukrainians and the White Russians fall only slightly below that of 
the Great Russians, 42.35 and 42.07, respectively. 

Within each Soviet Republic, the nationality forming the pre- 
dominant majority had in 1926 the highest birth-rate, while the 
minor national groups residing in the same republic had lower birth- 
rates. Thus the birth-rate of the Great Russians in the European 
part of R.S.F.S.R. (Russia proper) was 44.32. The birth-rates of the 
smaller ethnic groups within the territory of the European part of 
R.S.F.S.R. were considerably lower: of the Ukrainians, 29.44; of 
the White Russians, 28.20; of the Jews, 18.06. 

In the Ukraine, the Ukrainians, the basic nationality of the re- 
public, claimed the highest birth-rate—43.74 per 1,000 Ukrainians; 
the other minor groups that inhabit the Ukraine Soviet Republic had 
lower birth-rates: the White Russians, 31.80; the Jews, 25.02. 

Similarly, in White Russia, the highest birth-rate, 42.88, was con- 
tributed by the White Russians, the main ethnic group of the 
republic. The other nationalities that live in the republic had lower 
birth-rates in 1926. The Jews had a birth-rate of 28.26, the Ukrain- 
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ians a birth-rate of 25.44, and the Great Russians recorded but 
17.45 births per 1,000 of Great Russians in White Russia. 

The various ethnic groups of the European part of Soviet Russia, 
as is apparent above, had high birth-rates within their own political 
boundaries, and much lower birth-rates outside of them. In the case 
of the Jews, who have no territory of their own, the degree of density 
of their populations within the various republics plays the róle of the 
physical state. In the province where they form relatively a high 
proportion of the population their birth-rate is high, but as their 
density decreases so does their birth-rate. 

In White Russia reside 407,200 Jews, in the Ukraine Soviet Re- 
public, 1,574,428, and in the European part of R.S.F.S.R., 566,900. 
Relatively, however, White Russian Jews form 8.2 per cent of the 
population of the republic; the Ukrainian Jews form 5.4 per cent of 
all the inhabitants of the Ukraine; and the Jewish residents of the 
European part of R.S.F.S.R. (Russia proper) make up but o.5 per 
cent of its population. Accordingly, White Russia with the highest 
Jewish density has also the highest Jewish birth-rate in the Soviet 
Union, 28.26; the Ukraine Soviet Republic, which has the next high- 
est Jewish density, has also the next highest Jewish birth-rate, 25.02, 
while the lowest Jewish birth-rate, that of 18.06, is found in the 
European part of R.S.F.S.R. (Russia proper), where Jewish density 
1s lightest. 

The death-rates were less uniform than the birth-rates among the 
main ethnic groups of the European part of the Soviet Union in 
1926. The birth-rates among the major nationalities of the Euro- 
pean part of the Soviet Union, excepting Jews, varied only slightly, 
ranging from 42.07 to 43.65, while the death-rates of the same 
ethnic groups varied from 15.6 to 21.0. The Great Russians, who 
claimed the highest birth-rate in the Union for the year 1926, re- 
corded also the highest death-rate. On the other hand, the Jews, 
who had in 1926 the lowest birth-rate in U.S.S.R., had also the low- 
est death-rate. The Great Russians had a death-rate of 21.01; the 
Jews, 9.11; the Ukrainians, 18.04; and the White Russians, 15.16. 

In each Soviet Republic, the highest death-rate was claimed by 
the basic nationality of the republic, just as was the highest birth- 
rate. Thus in the European part of R.S.F.S.R. (Russia proper), the 
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highest death-rate was that of the Great Russians, 21.42; the minor 
nationalities living within the same territory had considerably lower 
death-rates. The Ukrainians residing in the European part of 
R.S.F.S.R. had a death rate of 10.62; the White Russians, 10.25; 
and the Jews, 8.04. 

Similarly, in the Ukraine Soviet Republic, the highest death-rate 
was contributed by the Ukrainians, 18.84, while the Great Russians 
residing in the Ukraine had a death-rate of 13.67; the White Rus- 
sians, 13.42; and the Jews, 9.24. 

Again, in the White Russian Soviet Republic, the White Russians, 
who form the dominant majority of the republic, had the highest 
death-rate, 15.44 per 1,000 White Russians; next came the Jews 
with a death-rate of 10.03, the Great Russians with a death-rate of 
7.20, and the Ukrainians with a death-rate of 6.52. 

The observation made that the main ethnic group inhabiting the 
European part of the Soviet Union have each higher birth-rates 
within their own political boundaries, where they constitute majori- 
ties, holds also true regarding the death-rates. The Great Russians, 
the White Russians, and the Ukrainians have higher death-rates 
within their own national states, and lower death-rates in the 
republics where they form minorities. Jewish death-rates seem to 
behave as their birth-rates. They rise and decline in accordance with 
the degree of density of their populations in the various republics. 

In White Russia where Jewish density is heaviest, the death-rate 
is the highest one for Jews in the Soviet Union, 10.03. In the 
Ukraine, where Jews form a smaller proportion of the general popu- 
lation, the death-rate is lower, being 9.24, while in the European 
part of R.S.F.S.R. (Russia proper), where Jewish density is but 4 of 
1 per cent, the death-rate is the smallest, 8.04. 

While the highest birth- and death-rates were contributed in 1926 
by the Great Russians, their rate of natural increase, excepting the 
Jews, was the lowest. For the main ethnic groups of the European 
part of the Soviet Union in 1926, the rates are: White Russians, 
26.91; Ukrainians, 24.31; Great Russians, 22.64; Jews, 14.97. 

As in the case of the birth- and death-rates, each ethnic group of 
the European part of Soviet Russia enjoyed in 1926 a higher rate of 
natural increase within the territory of its own republic, and a much 
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lower rate outside of it. Thus the Great Russians in the European 
part of R.S.F.S.R. (Russia proper) had a rate of natural increase of 
22.90, while the same nationals residing in the Ukraine had a rate of 
natural increase of 18.13, and those residing in White Russia multi- 
plied at the rate of 10.25. Similarly, the Ukrainians had a rate of 
natural increase of 24.90 in the Ukraine, their own republic, and a 
lower rate of natural increase in the other republics: 18.92 in the 
White Russian Soviet Socialist Republic and 18.82 in the European 
part of R.S.F.S.R. Also the White Russians claim their highest rate 
of natural increase in their own republic, 27.44. Outside of their own 
state, their rate of increase is much lower; it is 24.34 in the Ukraine 
and 17.95 in the European part of R.S.F.S.R. 

The Jewish rate of natural increase, as their birth- and death- 
rates, seem to be dependent on the density of the Jewish population 
within each republic. 

White Russia, which has the highest Jewish density—8.2—has 
also the highest Jewish rate of natural increase in the Soviet Union— 
18.23; in the Ukraine, where the density is 5.4, the rate of natural 
increase is 15.78, while the European part of R.S.F.S.R., which has 
the lightest Jewish density, o.5, claims the smallest rate of Jewish 
natural increase, 10.02. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


The American Sociological Society will hold its Twenty-seventh 
Annual Meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, December 28-31, 1932, with 
headquarters at the Hotel Gibson. Meeting in Cincinnati during 
the same time are the American Economic Association, the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, the American Farm Economics Associa- 
tion, and the American Association for Labor Legislation. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1932 


9:00A.M. Business Meeting: Reports of Committees appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 
10:00 A.M. Division of Biological Sociology. Seba Eldridge, University of 
Kansas, Chairman. 
rs Field and Problems of Biological Sociology," E. B. Reuter, University 
of Iowa. 
“The Sources and Methods of Biological Sociology," F. H. Hankins, Smith 
College. 
Discussion. 
Section on Rural Sociology. J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin, presiding. 
“The Field and Problems of Rural Sociology," C. C. Zimmerman, Harvard 
University. 
“The Sources and Methods of Rural Sociology,” C. Luther Fry, Institute of 
Social and Religious Research. 
Discussion. 
Section on the Teaching of Sociology. 
12:15 P.M. Joint Luncheon of the Section on Rural Sociology and the American 
Farm Economics Association. 
The Contributions of Rural Sociology to 
“The Family,” Gertrude Vaile, University of Minnesota. Discussion, Carl C. 
Taylor, North Carolina State College. 
“The Church," C. Horace Hamilton, State College of Agriculture and En- 
gineering, Raleigh, N.C. Discussion, O. D. Duncan, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College. 
“Agricultural Extension," A. F. Wileden, College of Agriculture, University 
of Wisconsin. Discussion, H. C. Ramsower. 
"Education," Leslie Hacker. Discussion, A. G. Rau, Moravian College. 
3:00 P.M. Division of Human Ecology and Demography. H. Paul Douglass, 
Chairman. 
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“The Field and Problems of Human Ecology and Demography,” R. D. 
McKenzie, University of Michigan. 

“The Sources and Methods of Human Ecology and Demography,” C. A. 
Dawson, McGill University. 

Discussion. 

Section on the Sociology of Religion. Abraham Cronbach, Hebrew Union 
College, Chairman. 

“The Field and Problems of the Sociology of Religion," E. E. Eubank, Uni- . 
versity of Cincinnati. 

“The Sources and Methods of the Sociology of Religion," A. E. Holt, Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. 

Discussion. | 
Program on Criminology and Delinquency. Maurice Parmelee, Chairman. 
“The Field and Problems of Criminology and Delinquency,” C. J. Ettinger, 
Kalamazoo College. 

“The Sources and Methods of the Study of Criminology and Delinquency,” 
Thorsten Sellin, University of Pennsylvania. 

Discussion. 


5:00-6:00 P.M. Informal discussion of the reports of committees making pro- 
posals for the reorganization of the American Sociological Society. 

8:00 P.M. Section on Sociology and Social Work. A. J. Todd, Northwestern 
University, presiding. 
“The Function and Limits of Social Work as Viewed by the Sociologist,” 
J. H. S. Bossard, University of Pennsylvania. 
“The Function and Limits of Social Work as Viewed by the Social Worker,”’ 
H. L. Lurie, Bureau of Jewish Social Research. : 
“The Methods of Stating the Problems and of Producing Results in Social 
Work,” Stuart A. Queen, Washington University. 
Discussion. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1932 


8:30 A.M. Business Meeting. Report of the Special Committee on the Scope 
of Research in Sociology. 


10:00 A.M. Division of Social Psychology. E. T. Krueger, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Chairman. 


“The Field and Problems of Social Psychology," E. S. Bogardus, University 
of Southern California. 


“The Sources and Methods of Social Psychology," Kimball Young, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 
Discussion. 


Section on Rural Sociology. Business Session. 

Section on the Family. E. R. Mowrer, Northwestern University, presiding. 
Section on the Sociology of Religion. 

“Religion as a Cohesive Force in the American Idealistic (Utopian) Com- 
munities,” Lee Emerson Deets, University of South Dakota. 

“The Attitude of the Jewish Student in the Colleges and Universities toward 
His Religion,” Rabbi Marvin Nathan, Philadelphia. 

“The Religious Motivation of Behavior,” Rev. John O’Grady, National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, Washington, D.C. 
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12:15 P.M. Luncheon Meeting on the Press and Communication. M.'M. Willey, 
University of Minnesota, presiding. 

3:00 P.M. Division of Cultural and Folk Sociology. H. W. Odum, University 
of North Carolina, Chairman. 

“The Field and Problems of Cultural and Folk Sociology,” J. G. Leyburn, 
Yale University. 

“The Sources and Methods of Cultural and Folk Sociology," W. D. Wallis, 
University of Minnesota. 

Discussion. 

Section on Educational Sociology. W. R. Smith, University of Kansas, 
presiding. 

"The Field and Problems of Educational Sociology," David Snedden, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

“The Sources and Methods of Educational Sociology," Charles C. Peters, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Section on the Community. Bessie A. McClenahan, University of Southern 
California, presiding. 

Section on the Family. M. C. Elmer, University of Pittsburgh, presiding. 
“The Field and Problems of the Family," Willystine Goodsell, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

“The Sources and Methods of the Study of the Family," E. W. Burgess, 
University of Chicago. 

Discussion. 

8:00 P.M. Joint Meeting of the American Economic Association, the American 
Sociological Society, and the American Statistical Association. Presidential 
Addresses, G. E. Barnett, Johns Hopkins University; L. L. Bernard, Wash- 
ington University; Irving Fisher, Yale University. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1932 
8:30 A.M. Business Meeting. Reports of the Committees on Publications and 

Nominations and Elections. 

10:00 A.M. Division of Urban Sociology. Nels Anderson, Seth Low College, 
Chairman. 
“The Field and Problems of Urban Sociology," Maurice R. Davie, Yale 
University. i 
“The Sources and Methods of Urban Sociology,” Niles Carpenter, University 
of Buffalo. 
Discussion. 
Section on Sociology and Social Work. J. E. Hagerty, Ohio State University, 
Chairman. 
Program on Statistics. F. F. Stephan, University of Pittsburgh, presiding. 
“The Availability of Statistics in the Field of Sociology,” F. S. Chapin, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 
“The Application of Statistical Methodology to Sociology,” F. A. Ross, 
Columbia University. 
Discussion. 

12:15 P.M. Luncheon on Sociological Trends in the Orient. C. G. Dittmer, 
New York University, presiding. 
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3:00 P.M. Section on the Community. Carroll D. Clark, University of Kansas, 
presiding. 
“The Field and Problems of Community Study,” Louis Wirth, University 
of Chicago. 
“The Sources and Methods of Community Study,” J. F. Steiner, University 
of Washington. 
Discussion. 
Division of Social Psychiatry. T. D. Eliot, Northwestern University, presid- 
ing. 
“The Field and Problems of Social Psychiatry," E. R. Groves, University 
of North Carolina. 
“The Sources and Methods of Social Psychiatry," J. K. Folsom, Vassar 
College. 
Discussion. 
Section on the Teaching of Sociology. Charles C. Peters, Pennsylvania State 
College, presiding. 
“Training in the Uses of Leisure," George A. Lundberg, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 
"Attendance at a Negro Elementary School as Conditioned by Home 
Environment," Alice L. Taylor, Washington University. 
“Personality Changes in Practice Teachers," Willard Waller, Pennsylvania 
State College. 
Section on the Sociology of Religion. 


6:15 P.M. Annual Dinner of the American Sociological Society. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1932 
9:00 A.M. Annual Election of Officers of the American Sociological Society. 


10:00 A.M. Division of Historical Sociology. P. A. Sorokin, Harvard University, 
Chairman. 
Ern Field and Problems of Historical Sociology," Howard Becker, Smith 

ollege. 

“The Sources and Methods of Historical Sociology,” J. O. Hertzler, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 
Discussion. 
Section on the Community. C. C. North, Ohio State University, presiding. 
Program on Current Research. G. A. Lundberg, Columbia University, 
presiding. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Personnel Exchange.—With the March issue the Journal inaugurated a 
service for members of the Society who are available for appointment to 
positions in research, teaching, or administration. Members of the Society 
are invited to make use of this arrangement and to bring it to the attention 
of executive and administrative offices. The list will be limited to mem- 
bers of the American Sociological Society who request inclusion and send a 
description giving facts to be printed. Statements should be about sixty 
words or less. There are no fees or commissions. 

The present financial situation warrants this effort to serve the inter- 
est of our members and of the institutions where their services may be 
needed. The plan is experimental but will be continued at least through- 
out the calendar year of 1932. 

The editors of the Journal will not enter into correspondence regarding 
the persons listed. Correspondents who are interested in any of the mem- 
bers listed below should address them by number in care of the American 
Journal of Sociology, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, and the 
letters will be immediately forwarded. 

The numbers are assigned in the order in which the entries are re- 
ceived, with the prefix M (man) or W (woman). Missing numbers rep- 
resent appointments of those formerly listed. 

Mr. Ph.D. Columbia; ten years university teaching in professorial 
rank; five years in foreign service of the state department; two years in 
social work; research in China, India, and Russia; author of nine books; 
seeks chair in university or college of first rank; prefers to teach courses 
in systematic sociology and cultural evolution. 

M2. Ph.D. under Cooley, 1925. Has one year college teaching ap- 
pointment. One year of teaching in the Near East. Over two years for- 
eign study and travel. Fields: “Family,” “Introductory Course,” “His- 
tory of Social Thought,” "Pathology." 

M3. A.B. in political science, University of Illinois in 1926, with 
minors in sociology, history, and economics; A.M. in sociology, Columbia 
University in 1927; now completing residence requirements for Ph.D. 
at Columbia; instructor one semester in college, three years in university. 

M4. Ph.D. in sociology, Ohio State, 1931. Education in Czechoslo- 
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vakia, Ireland, Union Theological Seminary, Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, University of Chicago. One semester’s teaching experience in state 
university. Especially fitted to teach “Introduction to Sociology,” ''Immi- 
gration,” "Social Psychology,” “Social Attitudes," ‘Social Statistics," 
“Social Problems.” Available now. 

M5. M.A. Oxford, England. Ph.D. Harvard. Nine years college 
teaching. Research in labor field, U.S. and Europe; book published, 
1931. Prefers labor problems, immigration, population problems, family, 
criminology, social evolution. 

Wo. Ph.B. and A.M. Chicago. Now engaged in research for Ph.D. 
One year college, seven years university teaching. Fields: criminology, 
immigration, family, social pathology, general principles. Available 
teaching or research. 

W7. Ph.B. Chicago, 1922; M.A. Minnesota, 1925; Ph.D. Chicago, 
1931. Eight years’ experience as supervisor of recreation in the municipal 
playgrounds of Chicago; two years' high-school teaching; eighteen months 
as teaching assistant and instructor in sociology, University of Minnesota. 
Research interests: races and nationalities, preschool personality studies, 
social change. Available now teaching or research position. 

M8. Age 28; A.B. University of Illinois with high honors in history, 
1925, Phi Beta Kappa; A.M. (history) Harvard, 1927. Edited revision 
of sociology text published 1930. Fellow in sociology, University of 
Chicago, 1929-32. Ph.D. thesis subject: “Nationalistic Movements.” 

Mo. A.M. University of Chicago. Three years of graduate study in 
sociology and political science. Twenty-two years of successful teaching 
and administrative experience in college work. Available September, 1932. 

Miro. Age 28, Canadian; A.B. McGill, 1927; A.M. in Sociology, Mc- 
Gill, 1928; Fellow, University of Chicago, 1931-32; Ph.D. thesis: “Pro- 
bation Prediction.” Preaching, eastern and western Canada, summers, 
1922—27; immigration survey for Canadian National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 1928-30; teaching assistant in sociology at McGill and Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Author of The Ukrainian Canadians, published 1931. 

M 12. Ph.D. 1924, University of Chicago. Five years teaching expe- 
rience in municipal college, and four years as head of department in small 
college. Research and published articles in urban sociology and crimi- 
nology. 

M4. Age 32. Graduate work, Columbia. Ph.D. thesis in preparation 
“War as a Social Institution." Assistantship, University of Chicago 
School of Social Service, 1924-25. Several years social work, delinquency 
and recreational fields, and social research. Five years teaching adult 
education. Interested in theory, but also competent to teach applied 
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courses, Also available for joint position with wife, family welfare society 
executive, as teacher of case work. 

Wis. A.M., University of Chicago. Two additional years of graduate 
work in economics and sociology. Phi Beta Kappa. Undergraduate hon- 
ors in history. Teaching experience: rural schools, normal school, and 
sixteen years in Chicago high schools. Subject of doctor's thesis: “The 
Unionization of Teachers.” Has done research in vocational guidance. 
Salary requirements, moderate. No dependents. Available for temporary 
or part-time work. 

Mrz. Advanced degrees from Iowa and Harvard. Graduate study at 
European universities and extensive travel. Valuable background in both 
philosophy and psychology. Seven years of college teaching on professori- 
alrank. Last three years, chairman of the division of social sciences. Has 
written numerous articles and book reviews. Available September, 1932. 

M 18. Ph.D. '32, Cornell. Trained also under eminent Wisconsin and 
Columbia faculty members in general and rural sociology, economics, and 
political science. Teaching, research, and information service experience 
with university professorial rank. Research publications sent on request. 
Available now. 

M 19. Equivalent of three years graduate study in sociology and an- 
thropology, University of Chicago. Two years business experience. Two 
years social survey and social research work in the field of immigration 
and religion. Two years of social work with special interest in immigrants’ 
problems. Knowledge of foreign languages. Residence and travel in 
Latin America. Translator of book dealing with immigrant experiences 
and author of several articles and pamphlets on the same subject. 

M20. A.M. 1930, Chicago; year’s research and probation work with 
boys; other research jobs; several years’ study of social sciences as 
preparation for teaching; student of teaching problems. Prefers a school 
devoted to enrichment of the individual student, in class and out. Mas- 
ter’s thesis a case study of radio; present research on logical devices used 
in remedial studies of personality. 

M21. Ph.D. Columbia, 1932. Eight years’ experience in teaching gen- 
eral and educational sociology and other social science in a state teachers’ 
college. Eight yearsin administration. Seeks professorship or deanship in 
liberal arts college or college of education. Available in September. 

M22. A.M. Chicago. Three years’ graduate work. Five years’ col- 
lege teaching in sociology and psychology. Numerous research and theo- 
retical publications and several studies in progress. Two books. Special 
fields: social psychology and social pathology. 

W23. M.S., Simmons College, 1920. Fellow, Women’s Educational 
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and Industrial Union. Graduate work, University of Chicago. Author, 
U.S. Bull., The Visiting Teacher. Co-author, Children in Need of Special 
Care. Twelve years’ teaching experience. Six years’ business experience. 
Recent junior-college teaching, sociology. Supervised field work. 

M24. Ph.D. Eight years’ university teaching. Desires half-time posi- 
tion in university or college of high standards, good library, etc., or readily 
accessible to same, teaching general sociology, social institutions, or social 
psychology. This will help pro-rate current pedagogical unemployment. 
And the half-time status will permit completion of important researches 
and publications. Half-time salary, $1,500-2,000. 

M26. A.B. Princeton University, 1925; B.D. Union Theological Semi- 
nary, 1929; a year of postgraduate work at Union and Columbia in social 
problems, and work at University of Chicago leading to a Master's in 
sociology, summer of 1932. Three years of teaching, including courses in 
sociology of the family, introductory sociology, some rural sociology, and 
courses in religion. Have also taught English. 

M27. A.M. University of Texas, 1930. Total of 67 semester hours 
graduate credit in sociology, psychology, and economics. Twelve years' 
experience in personnel and administrative work. Primarily interested in 
teaching, but would consider combined teaching and administrative work. 
Salary $2,200 for nine months. 

M28. Four years! graduate work, A.B., A.M. in the social sciences. 
Journalistically inclined. Will consider anything, especially private secre- 
tarial work, tutoring and teaching in secondary work, junior college, 
Negro college, preparatory college, and journalism. Especially qualified 
for all. Experience, five years of teaching, grades to college; journalism 
and art. Salary: will work first year for expenses. Single. Good health. 
Thirty-one. 

M29. S.B., A.M. University of Michigan; M.D. Detroit College of 
Medicine and Surgery; Ph.D. in sociology, University of Pittsburgh, 
1929; graduate study at Sorbonne, Cambridge, Columbia, and Harvard 
universities. Extensive foreign travel. Psychiatrist. Three years’ teach- 
ing sociology in a state teachers college; author of textbook in criminology 
just published. Available now. 

M30. A.M. University of Chicago, 1926. All residence requirements 
completed for Ph.D. in sociology at University of Chicago. Eight years’ 
teaching experience: two years’ teaching sociology at the University of 
Missouri and two years at Colgate; four years in high school. Fields: 
family, social psychology, criminology, introductory sociology, commun- 
ity organization. Research experience chiefly in the family and juvenile 
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delinquency. Subject of doctor’s dissertation: ‘“The Only Child in the 
Family.” 

M.3r Five years’ teaching and administrative experience college and 
university; assistant dean, vice-president. A.M., M.Sc., LL.D. Three 
years’ graduate work in Harvard in sociology; thesis for Ph.D. in prepara- 
tion. Research for Presidents’ Conference and Social Science Research 
Council. Valuable economic and philosophical backgrounds. Present 
head sociology department desires change. Salary requirements second- 
ary consideration. 

M.32 Diploma Ecole des Sciences Politiques, Paris, 1908. Professor 
of sociology in the Instituto de Educacão (Rio de Janeiro). Former direc- 
tor of the Colegio Pedro II (standard federal high school). Member of the 
National Education Council (Ministry of Education). Author of several 
works on social questions. Available for correspondence to American re- 
views, papers, etc., on educational activities in Brazil. 


Membership of the American Sociological Society—The new members 
received into the Society since the September issue and up to September 
Io are as follows: 

Arnold, Dwaine Berwlyn, 1886 Laurel St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Burger, I. Victor, 16o Douglas Road, Stapleton, Staten Island, N.Y. 
Campbell, John Duncan, 2041 Berwyn Ave., Chicago 

Chalasinski, Josef, 5728 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 

Chamberlain, Lucy J., Apt. 7-A, 235 East 22d St., New York City 
Chambers, Thelma, Route 2, Port Angeles, Wash. 

Chen, Ifu, 5738 Drexel Ave., Chicago 

Cortner, Gladys, Iola, Kan. 

Corvey, L. W., Jonesburg, Mo. 

Hall, Edythe K. M., c/o Brownell Hall, Omaha, Neb. 

Hancock, Charles John, P.O. Box 563, Mankato, Minn. 

Henning, Ruth Harriett, 243 North St. Clair St., Dayton, Ohio 
Ketchum, John Davidson, 4o Charles St. East, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Louick, Meyer Bernard, 6375 Ebdy St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MacLennan, Duncan G., 1315 Marengo Ave., South Pasadena, Calif. 
Menefee, Selden C., 4335 Fifth Ave., N.E., Seattle, Wash. 

Neal, R. L., Randall Apt. 23, Missoula, Mont. 

Ozer, Sol D., Sterling Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Phinney, Anna Hill, P.O. Box 97, Glasgow, Mont. 

Price, Guy V., 5710 Forest Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Raynor, Lois Willette, 3415 148th St., Flushing, N.Y. 

Spurgin, Tom Allen, Beech, Iowa 

Walker, Edward E., P.O. Box 102, Palo Alto, Calif. 
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Watson, Andrew Polk, Virginia Union University, Richmond, Va. 
Wickersham, Emma M., Port Angeles, Wash. 

Wilson, Grace Eleanor, 1401 High St., Denver, Colo. 

Yen, Ching-yueh, 5633 Drexel Ave., Chicago 


Committees of the American Sociological Society.—The following ap- 
pointments for 1932 have been made by President L. L. Bernard of the 
American Sociological Society: Chairmen of sections of the Society, 
whose appointment is in the hands of the president—Committee on Social 
Research: G. A. Lundberg, chairman, Katharine Jocher, C. E. Lively, 
F. M. Thrasher, R. Clyde White, Helen Witmer; Section on the Family: 
E. R. Mowrer, chairman; Section on Sociology and Social Work: J. E. 
Hagerty, chairman; Section on the Teaching of Sociology: Cecil C. North, 
chairman; Finance Committee: A. J. Todd, chairman, Read Bain, E. W. 
Burgess, F. F. Laune, H. A. Phelps. Committee authorized by the Execu- 
tive Committee to study and report on the advisability of affiliating the 
American Sociological Society with the Fédération Internationale des 
Sociétés et Institut de Sociologie: F. N. House, chairman, C. A. Ell- 
wood, John M. Gillette, R. S. Lynd, E. George Payne, Dwight Sanderson, 
H. N. Shenton. Committee to study and report on the advisability of 
holding an international sociological congress at Chicago in 1933: H. P. 
Fairchild, chairman, E. S. Bogardus, J. S. Burgess, F. A. Bushee, Jerome 
Davis, J. Q. Dealey, J. L. Gillin, Susan M. Kingsbury, H. W. Odum, 
Richard Thurnwald, H. B. Woolston, Florian Znaniecki. Additional mem- 
bers, authorized by the Executive Committee, of the Special Committee 
on the Scope of Research in Sociology, charged with preparing proposals 
for the reorganization of the American Sociological Society: M. C. Elmer, 
R. M. MacIver, A. J. Todd. Committee on the First Course, requested 
by the Section on the Teaching of Sociology and approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee: C. C. North, chairman, B. W. Doyle, H. G. Duncan, 
H. P. Fairchild, L. E. Garwood, W. E. Gettys, O. M. Mehus, W. P. 
Meroney, J. M. Reinhardt, Florence W. Schaper, Frederic Siedenburg 
(work continued by Miss Valeria K. Huppeler), F. R. Yoder. Committee 
on Nominations: W. P. Meroney, chairman; Arthur Emig, J. M. Gillette, 
Joseph Husslein, R. R. Kern, Ivan E. McDougle, H. A. Phelps, J. A. 
Quinn, J. J. Rhyne, G. E. Simpson, C. C. Taylor. 


Indiana Association of Economists and Sociologists —The spring meet- 
ing of the Association was held at Butler University in Indianapolis, 
April 21722. The central theme of the program was "Unemployment In- 
surance." The principal papers were read by Max Handman, University 
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of Michigan; C. F. Metzger, Extension Division, Indiana University; 
J. E. Estey, Purdue University; and E. H. Shideler, Franklin College. 
Franklin H. Giddings as teacher and sociologist was commemorated by 
U. G. Weatherly and Lester Jones. Officers for the coming year: presi- 
dent, Dean J. W. Putnam, Butler University; vice-president, O. F. Hall, 
Purdue University; secretary-treasurer, J. W. C. Harper, Franklin Col- 
lege. 


Research Fellowships in the Social Sciences.—The American Academy 
of Political and Social Science offers for 1933 two research fellowships in 
the social sciences, the Simon N. Patten Fellowship for $1,000, and the 
James-Rowe Fellowship for $82,000. Applications must be made on special 
forms supplied by the Academy on request and must reach the Committee 
in charge on or before November 1, 1932. Address all communications to 
Chairman, Fellowship Committee, American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


University of Akron.—Under the auspices of the department of sociol- 
ogy Clifford R. Shaw, of the Institute of Juvenile Research, Chicago, con- 
ducted during the month of April a two-day Social Welfare Institute on 
the central theme “The Juvenile Delinquent.” 

The department of sociology has also organized an Institute of Leisure 
Time which has for its purpose the organization and administration of 
social programs functioning through the public and civic agencies. 


University of Cologne.—The Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation has de- 
cided to further the work of the Kölner Vierteljahrshefte für Soziologie by 
paying one-half of the subscription price for the first one hundred new 
subscribers to that journal. This reduces the cost of four numbers to $3.00 
including carriage charges. Subscriptions should be sent to the publishers, 
Duncker und Humblot, München W ro, Theresienhóhe ro, Germany. 
This is an unusual opportunity to become acquainted with the official or- 
gan of the German Sociological Society, a journal publishing in each issue 
articles of fundamental importance to the sociologists of all countries. For 
the past decade abstracts of virtually every article printed in a large num- 
ber of American sociological reviews have appeared in this journal. 


Cornell University.—Charles H. Young has been appointed as instruc- 
tor in the department of economics, teaching courses in sociology. 


Duke University.—The American Book Company announce the publi- 
cation of a revision of Professor Ellwood's Sociology and Modern Social 
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Problems under the new title Social Problems: A S ociology. Over one hun- 
dred pages of the book have been revised. The book is especially designed 
for the use of senior high school classes in sociology. 

Professor Howard E. Jensen was a member of Mr. Sherwood Eddy’s 
European Seminar trip this summer. Professor Jensen led the branch of 
the Seminar which went into Italy to study the Fascist régime. 


University of Michigan.—Professor Ellsworth Faris of the University 
of Chicago gave courses in social psychology during the summer session 
before leaving for a trip to Africa. 

Mr. Clark Tibbitts has joined the staff of the department this fall and 
is giving work in American sociology and criminology. 

Mr. Joseph Cohen left the department to assume a position at he 
University of Washington, Seattle. 

Professor Arthur E. Wood is spending the first semester in Europe on 
leave of absence. 

McGraw-Hill has published Assistant Professor Holmes’s book, Rural 
Sociology. 


Northwestern University.—Professor Herbert Adolphus Miller taught 
courses in sociology during the summer. 


University of Pültsburgh.—Marion Hathway, of the University of Wash- 
ington, has been added to the staff as assistant professor of sociology. 


Washington University.—Professor L. L. Bernard taught during the 
summer in the sociology department at the University of Washington, 
Seattle. 


Yale University.—Dr. John Dollard, who is assistant professor in an- 
thropology, Yale University, has returned from a year as social science 
research fellow in Europe and will assist Professor Edward Sapir. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Methods in Social Science Edited by Stuart A. Rice. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xiii 4-822. $4.50. 

The sociologists of the United States were recently invited to present 
their ideas on the most important problems of method which arise in the 
social sciences. From this collective consultation has emerged a book, 
important for the wealth of content and for the picturesque and live di- 
versity of the temperaments it reflects. 

In France we do not question the utility of such debates. The editor 
of this work, in the Introduction, remembers that the abuse of methodo- 
logical discussions may, to the eyes of certain scientists and to the public 
itself, appear to be a symptom of decadence in the history and evolution 
of a discipline. Is it not true that on ne prouve le mouvement qu'en marchant, 
that also it is not sufficient to possess a method for making discoveries, 
that nothing takes the place of intuitive genius, ingenuity, and above all 
acquaintance with the facts and contact with reality? French sociology, 
however, might claim two authors of real /raités sur la méthode: Auguste 
Comte (who was summarized in the first chapter of the present book) 
devoted the last three volumes of his Cours de philosophie positive and the 
largest part of his Systéme de politique positive in defining social science, 
delimiting its domain, passing in review its resources and the methods of 
investigation which are available to it, outlining its principal divisions, 
and formulating several of the problems in which it must be interested. 
Durkheim, after ten or fifteen years of personal research, summed up his 
experience as a scientist in a little book, Les Régles de la méthode sociolo- 
gique, which has since been the program and the declaration of principles 
of his school. It is true that in each of these two examples it is an indi- 
vidual thinker who is expressing himself. But L' Année sociologique, a col- 
lective publication, founded by Durkheim, has been, since its birth more 
than thirty years ago, filled with discussions and developments on the ques- 
tions of method raised by all the significant sociological works which ap- 

1[EDrTORIAL Nore.—The following is the second in a series of reviews by a number 
of scholars, representing a variety of points of view of the volume under discussion. 


The first review, by Professor Karl Mannheim, of the University of Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, appeared in the Journal for September, 1932.] 
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peared in this period. Even now, it rarely happens that a more serious 
work in this field is not accompanied by numerous remarks of more or less 
general import on the method which was followed, on the reasons for which 
such an object was studied, and why it was studied in that manner. 
Here, more than elsewhere, one has the feeling that one cannot reflect too 
much before starting the work. It would be quite useless to marcher, if one 
had started on the wrong path, where each step carried one farther from 
the goal. 

Why then, particularly in the social sciences, is it necessary to take 
so many cautions in advance, to discuss the possibility of an observation, 
the legitimacy of an interpretation, before beginning the research? That 
is what we wish to examine, inspiring ourselves with extracts from an 
Introduction méthodologique, which M. Francois Simiand, one of the mas- 
ters of the French sociological and economic school, has just published.? 
M. Simiand has previously brought forth a little treatise entitled La 
Méthode positive en science économique (Paris: Alcan). He also made a 
very remarkable communication to the Société Francaise de Philosophie, 
on La Causalité en histoire, and another, more recently, to the Société de 
Statistique de Paris, since published (Paris: Riviére, 1925) under the 
title Statistique et expérience. There is hardly an author more occupied 
than he in delimiting the field of inquiry, defining the object of his re- 
search, selecting and fixing the units and scales, following in time the 
successions of facts, and formulating the rules of interpretation of these 
sequences. Let us add that, before fixing his attention on these methodo- 

: logical problems, M. Simiand himself has tested the precepts he has fol- 
lowed, in the course of a very extended work, brought to a successful 
conclusion after thirty years of continuous labor. He is an example of the 

scientist who becomes aware, little by little, of what has gone on in his 
mind, and who goes over, in the light of day, the road traveled somewhat 
gropingly in the night. 

Is social science distinguished from the others in that it is principally 
descriptive? Or is it above all a practical science, which brings examples 
taken from reality and arguments of fact to the support of this or that 
political or social conception? But in that case, why talk of science? 
If social studies are to deserve this name they must pursue, in some meas- 
ure, the same object as the sciences constituted before sociology, in par- 

2 “La Théorie expérimentale en science économique positive" and “De l'expérimen- 
tation en science économique positive,” Revue philosophique, Nos. 9 and 1o, 11 and 12 


(1930). This is to constitute the introduction to Le Salaire, Pévolution sociale et la mon- 
naie (8vo; 2 vols. Paris: Alcan, in publication). 
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ticular the biological sciences, which are the most comparable to the 
social sciences, and are besides much more advanced. The object of sci- 
ence is not to construct conceptual theories, nor is it to study and gather 
facts and then stop; science must bring us an experimental theory. It 
seeks to explain reality, not by means of the ideas we have, but from the 
facts. 

The experiment, as it is used in the physico-chemical sciences, gives us 
the best example of what an explanation which emerges from the facts 
and from them alone can be, and what also a group of facts can be, with 
the ascertainment of which one does not stop, but which, in the very 
manner in which it unrolls itself, constitutes an explanation. It is a ques- 
tion of knowing if we can have experiment in sociology. If this cannot be, 
if we cannot use this method, without which the other sciences would not 
exist, must we not renounce the possibility of a social science, and would 
it not be better to hold to a few historical generalizations, or simply to 
descriptions of concrete cases (sociology without concepts, following an 
expression of Professor Blumer)? 

If the essence of experiment were the material intervention of the oper- 
ator, who actively modifies the reality and makes the facts operate under 
conditions entirely different from those which result from nature, then 
the sociologist would have to renounce the results to be expected from 
experiment—and the illumination of reality which experiment affords. 
But actually this is not the essential character of the experimental opera- 
tion. For the power of modifying reality is always limited, even in the 
physical sciences. M. Simiand says: 

Always, at certain times and in a decisive part, the scientist lets nature 
operate itself. And it is only in the measure in which it does something entirely 
by itself that there is a positive result of science. 


In reality, this is what characterizes the experimental operation, it is 
to be an operation on the facts where the mind of the operator draws a relation- 
ship between the facts, or between certain of the facts; for the essence of the 
operation it makes little difference whether the acts between which the mind 
draws a relation were brought together naturally and without intervention of 
the operator, or by means of some arrangement, disposition, instrument, and 
some positive material action. 


Besides, since it is not a question of modifying reality, sociology is not 
powerless. The advantage of experiment is that it presents to us the facts 
in conditions of abstraction and simplification. But, in this sense, Nature 
herself creates sometimes such conditions. There are experiments already 
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made, and the art of experimental research will consist of seeking them— 
that is to say, of choosing from among the multiplicity of facts and cases 
those which best enable us to perceive a simple and precise relationship 
between these facts and certain factors. 

It is even possible, not by a material manipulation, but by an intellec- 
tual operation, to transform the notation or the expression of the facts in 
such a manner that one eliminates or annuls this factor, or varies that 
factor, or at least that everything takes place just as if one had succeeded. 

For example, in taking, on the numerical data relative to a phenomenon, 
a mean of a certain manner, one separates and isolates the fact considered 
from this factor as effectually and exactly, and by the same logical process, as 
when in placing a support of glass one isolates an electrified body from a given 
cause of discharge. 


No doubt there is this difference, that, in the physical experiment, if the 
scientist has discarded a certain necessary element, the expected relation 
does not occur; it is an automatic check which is lacking in the experi- 
ment carried out by intellectual operations. But this difference is only one 
of degree, for the scientist also does not know all the elements which inter- 
vene; he also may make a mistake. It is always necessary, after the ex- 
periment, to discuss it and indicate under what reservations the conclu- 
sions one draws from it are valid. The sociologist, after or before the 
experimental research, must exercise on the operations (operations of the 
mind, not physical operations) a much more vigorous control and criti- 
cism. This explains, also, why the discussions of method have such a 
place in sociology. By means of the necessary precautions, it is always 
possible for the sociologist to obtain, in his way, by the procedures of 
simplification and analysis which are at his disposal, the same advantages 
sought by the scientist in the laboratory experiment. But how can one 
succeed in this? 

The first, and perhaps the most serious, of these advantages has been 
very ingeniously exposed by M. Simiand, under the title précepte du 
“phénomène se produisant.” The experiment, performed by the scientist, 
is produced before him. Consequently, he is able to be present at every- 
thing that takes place, to follow what happens in that part of reality 
which is in the scope of his experiment. The worth of an experiment is 
that not only does the scientist produce the presences, absences, and vari- 
ations of factors, but also and above all that he is able to see for himself 
how the relationships, or absences of them, take place. 

In the experiment thus realized, the scientist does not cling solely to the 
results, to states, but to the changes, the movements, the variations which lead 
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from one state to another; he wishes to see not only that which is, but that which 
produces itself, 4o phainomenon, the phenomenon producing itself (if one might 
risk this pleonasm) and not the phenomenon already produced (which is not, 
properly speaking, a phenomenon, but the result of a phenomenon). 


From that we have what M. Simiand proposes to call la phénoméno- 
scopie effective, which alone permits us to know exactly the behavior of the 
phenomenon, and, consequently, suggests to us decisive indications as to 
the nature of the relation and the meaning of it. When one speaks of two, 
three, or four observations of both A and M (e.g., levels of salary and this 
or that factor), I do not know whether they occurred in different cadres 
(e.g., in different countries, or in different industries) at the same time, 
or in the same cadre (same country, same industry) at different dates. 

The difference, however, is fundamental. In the first case, properly speaking, 
from one of these countries or industries, etc., . . . . to another, there is nothing 
which produces itself; there is nothing that is so in one and becomes something 
else in another; there is not the possibility of attaining a phenomenon producing 
itself. In the second case, on the contrary, even if we achieve only distinct 
states by our observations (e.g., the conditions of salary, M, and the factor 4, 
at an interval of so many years, but in the same country or in the same indus- 
try), we may be assured that there has been a passing from one to another of 
these conditions, that between the one and the other there is something which, 
Mi, Ai, at first, has become M, and A, at the second period; there has occurred 
a “phenomenon.” 


That is why M. Simiand believes that one should not call by the same 
name orders of facts different in this way: the words “variation” and 
“to vary" must be applied to cases of observations in a succession where 
there has been actual change from one to another; for the observations 
which merely differ from one place to another, which coexist, it would be 
better to use the words “diversity” or “to differ." 

He adds that phénoménoscopie may be effective not only in the sense 
in which we have just spoken of it, but also that, as much as possible, it 
must continue (otherwise we do not know how the phenomenon has 
evolved during the interval) and that it must seek to follow the phenome- 
non from its beginning to its end, beginning and end to be determined in 
an objective manner (and not arbitrarily). 

These precepts and rules have an immediate application, above all in 
quantitative researches, in political economy, social morphology, etc. 


3 M. Simiand sees also several other precepts: precept of independent integrality; 
precept of homogeneous segregation; precept of the identity of the base; precept of 
selective survey; precept of direction and seriation of dependences; precept of the superi- 
ority of the relationships in succession, etc. It is an entirely original sociological 
methodology, which deserves close study. 
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But one may draw from them general conclusions for all branches of 
social science. From them it follows, in fact, that (x) the dynamic studies, 
which aré applied to changes and evolutions, are more explicative and 
fertile than static studies which never leave the realm of description; 
(2) the comparative method, whatever the suggestions it brings to us, is 
powerless, in general, to lead us to an explanation, properly speaking, 
and preferable to it is the continued study of a phenomenon followed, 
through time, in the same cadre. 

Having made these remarks, it remains to be said that the field of 
social researches is too vast and that the collective reality presents itself 
in too complicated aspects for one to condemn and discard in advance 
any method. One must face them all, and judge them provisionally on 
their results. It is in this spirit that the American book, which was the 
point of departure of this paper, seems to be inspired. 


MAURICE HALBWACHS 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG 


The Mobility of the Negro: A Study in the American Labor Supply. 
By Epwarp E. Lewis. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1931. Pp. 144. $2.25. 

This is an interesting attempt to throw light upon the problem of the 
relative importance of industrial-labor demand and agricultural depres- 
sion in the South on Negro migration. The author first treats the subject 
by a careful statistical analysis of about two hundred and forty selected 
counties as to the relation between changes in the number of colored 
farmers and cotton acreage; he then proceeds to analyze the same rela- 
tions as to white farmers and comes to the conclusion that in movements 
of Negro farmers on the whole the influence of the industrial factor is 
stronger than in movements of white farmers. In order to prove the 
possibility of estimating the relative importance of the agricultural and 
the industrial factor in Negro migration, the author subjects the problem 
to mathematical treatment. 

In the next chapter the different fluctuations of Negro migrations 
during the five-year period are compared with changes in agricultural 
conditions and industrial-labor demand; the analysis of the last factor 

4 From this point of view, and in another field, should be mentioned the work of 


M. Granet: Danses et légendes de la Chine ancienne (2 vols.), “Collection des travaux de 
JI? Année sociologique? (1926). 
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seems somewhat incomplete as to the actual demand for labor inegr No- 
employing industries. The results of the historical survey are again tested 
by comparison with the findings of the preceding chapters. 

The final conclusions are that in the Cotton Belt as a whole the indus- 
trialfactor exerted a somewhat greater influence than did the agricultural, 
but that in the southeastern section, which was suffering from a recent 
invasion of the boll weevil, the agricultural factor was of greater impor- 
tance than elsewhere and the Negro here was “‘more susceptible to agri- 
cultural than to industrial influences." In the Mississippi Valley the in- 
dustrial pull was far more important than the agricultural factor. If the 
behavior of the southeastern Negro may be taken as typical, this would 
indicate that the migration from the Cotton Belt as a whole arose from 
the greater objective strength of the industrialfactor rather than from the 
greater susceptibility of the Negro to industrial-labor demand. 

These results are quite in accord with what one would expect from a 
general knowledge of the situatiort. The southern Negroes, traditionally 
an agricultural population, will yield to an industrial demand for labor 
only if the economic and other advantages of industrial and city life as 
they appear to the Negro in comparison with his present condition are 
sufficient to overcome the retaining "factors." A more thorough analysis 
of concrete data pertaining to the actual living conditions of Negroes in 
the various regions of the Cotton Belt and as compared with conditions 
in those regions and industries to which the migration of Negroes was 
directed, combined with an investigation of the actual migrations, might 
have been even more elucidative than the mathematical treatment. 

'The reviewer feels incompetent to give an opinion about the technical 
side of this treatment. But if the author contends that by this method 
he has found results which could not have been obtained in any other 
way, the reviewer dares to utter some doubt as to the general merits of 
this method in a study like this. Itis to be admitted that the mathemati- 
cal formulation of a complicated interdependence of social phenomena 
offers à short way of theoretical solution, provided the mathematical 
setting of the problem is in accord with reality and that the investigator 
has a mathematical turn of mind. But a problem like the present contains 
so many possibilities of a wrong start in the mathematical deduction that 
it seems preferable to give the time and energy spent in the mathematical 
treatment to an inductive investigation which keeps closer to the con- 
crete data. 

Except for these objections, the book is certainly an interesting meth- 
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odological contribution to the study of causes of migration, a subject 
which hitherto has scarcely been approached by methods of quantitative 


analysis. 
RUDOLF HEBERLE 
UNIVERSITY OF KIEL 


GERMANY 


Race, Class and Party: A History of Negro Suffrage and White Poli- 
tics in the South. By PauL LEwinson. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1932. Pp. x4-3o2. $3.75. 

This volume is the product of extensive reading, many months of field 
work, and one thousand replies received from a questionnaire sent to a 
selected list of Negroes. The first part deals with the history of Negro 
suffrage and southern politics from the pre-Civil War days to 1908, and 
the second part carries on the story from the disfranchising constitutions 
to 1930. The discussion of the institution of slavery, the reconstruction 
period, and disfranchisement is an excellent summary of a vast quantity 
of literature that has been written on this subject, for the most part by 
whites, but it adds little that is new. Except for a few references to con- 
temporary newspapers and constitutional convention proceedings, the 
author relies heavily on secondary materials. Like many historians, he 
approached the recent period with trepidation, finding the recent ma- 
terials inaccessible, raw, unsifted, and difficult to treat schematically. He 
failed to see that in testing certain hypotheses the historica] materials of 
remote periods are usually inadequate, but in dealing with contemporaxy 
situations he had more chance to search out the relevant data. His dis- 
cussion of Negro suffrage since 1908 seems to be much more realistic than 
his summary of the previous period. His contacts with white and colored 
leaders of the South, his reading of contemporary newspapers (white and 
colored), and his first-hand observations of race relations taught him that 
the situation was not a simple one. While he ignored the Negro leaders 
in the earlier period, he found that he could not leave them out in the 
recent period. 

This book shows why historians sometimes have a hard time pleasing 
social scientists. The author appears to be a little disappointed that his 
hunt for rational issues, concerned with the social and economic welfare 
of the South, was in vain. His bibliography was fairly complete as far as 
the historical materials usually employed by whites are concerned, but it 
was lacking in references dealing with Negro attitudes, the psychology 
of race relations, and the nature of the political process. While he makes 
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some references to the colored weeklies, he does not cite them in his 
bibliography, nor does he refer to a number of books written by Negro 
leaders of the last seventy years. His tables giving the vote for the Re- 
publican and third parties in the South are practically meaningless be- 
cause he fails to give the total vote cast or the percentages. His estimate 
for the number of Negro voters in Memphis was far under a figure re- 
ported in the Commercial Appeal for August, 1931. 

This is one of the best books on the subject which has come to the at- 
tention of the reviewer. It establishes very clearly that it is not safe to 
make sweeping generalizations regarding southern politics. The South 
has never been completely solid, nor have the Negroes been completely 
deprived of the suffrage. The participation of the colored citizens in 
politics varies with their economic and educational status, and also with 
the degree of urbanization of the community. Students of political insti- 
tutions and race relations are indebted to Mr. Lewinson for this timely 


survey. 
Hanorp F. GosNELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Declining Birth Rate in Rotterdam. By J. SaNpERs. The Hague: 
Martinus Nyhoff, 1931. Pp. ix+179. 6 guilders. 


The accurate and valuable study of Dr. Sanders has been undertaken 
to show that the modern reduction in the birth-rate is not caused by a 
lower fertility of the race, in a form of degeneracy, but by a volitional 
control of birth as a result of the different view taken of the matter by the 
various social classes. This tenet of a change in sexual morality proves to 
be true, though the racial changes would be worth a close investigation 
too. 

The material used for the inquiry consisted of 24,664 registration cards 
relating to as many families of different social groups for a period of 
fifty years. They show that the birth-rate is declining in all the social 
classes of the population. Among the working classes the decrease seems 
even to be greater than among the higher classes. Religion does not check 
the drop in the birth-rate at all, though the Calvinists still have the 
largest number of offspring. The condemnation of birth control by some 
denominations is more and more losing its influence. Not only has the 
total number of children dropped, but also that of those alive. This indi- 
cates that the decline in the birth-rate is not a consequence of the reduced 
infant mortality, 
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All facts taken together prove that the decline in the birth-rate is due 
to a deliberate restriction of births. Such a sharp drop as 70 per cent 
within fifty years could not be caused by biological reasons. 

To have proved this through a conscientious statistical study is the 
merit of Dr. Sanders’ work. A further sociological interpretation of some 
of the facts, which the author found, might be of importance for the the- 
ory of population. 

BARTH LANDHEER 
ROTTERDAM 


International Migrations, Vol. TI: Interpretations. Edited by 
WALTER F. Wittcox. New York: National Bureau of Econom- 
ic Research, 1931. Pp. 715. $7.00. 


This is the second half of the monumental study of International Migra- 
tions, originated with the Social Science Research Council and directed 
by the National Bureau of Economic Research under the general editor- 
ship of Professor Willcox. The two volumes give an exhaustive presenta- 
tion of the available data on international migrations. The first volume, 
compiled on behalf of the International Labour Office, Geneva, by Imre 
Ferenczi, presented the official statistics of the various countries of the 
world; the present volume has as its main objective the interpretation of 
these statistical materials. 

The book is an assembly of materials contributed by twenty different 
experts, each of whom writes a chapter dealing with the migration statis- 
tics of his own country. The editor apparently gave his collaborators 
considerable freedom both as to space and as to plan of organization, as 
there is no consistent method of treatment and the chapters vary greatly 
in length and value. Some are systematic treatises on migration tenden- 
cies with references to a particular area or people, e.g., Dr. Hersch’s 
excellent chapter on the migration of the Jews; others are little more than 
half-analyses of official statistics pertaining to migrants. Occasionally the 
comments seem lacking in care or insight. For instance, Mr. Coats, who 
writes the chapter on Canada, says: “Orientals are virtually debarred— 
the Chinese by a head-tax of $500.00, the Japanese by a ‘gentlemen’s 
agreement. ...." No mention is made of the fact that the Chinese 
were excluded from the Dominion by the Act of 1923. Further, Mr. 
Coats, in discussing the value of immigration to Canada, makes the fol- 
lowing statement: “An immigration, therefore, of 200,000 a year would 
assure Canadian prosperity. Two hundred and fifty thousand would 
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spell ‘boom.’ ?” This seems more like an excerpt from a political oration 
than from a scientific treatise on human migration. 

The general approach of the book is strictly national in character. 
The only attempt to present the subject as a world-phenomenon is an 
introductory chapter by Professor Willcox in which he surveys the various 
estimates of the population of the earth and presents one of his own. 

The student of migration will find in this volume a vast amount of 
valuable factual material but little in the way of theory or of appreciation 
that the movements of people in our present international economy differ 
from those in the first half of the nineteenth century. A greater contribu- 
tion might have been made had the authors relied upon the statistics in 
Volume I as their factual base and devoted themselves to an interpreta- 
tion of the factors involved in migration and the conditions arising there- 
from. As it is, the book repeats a large amount, mostly in summary 
form, of the statistical materials presented in Volume I, leaving little 
space for actual interpretation. In the effort to be factual and scientific, 
the presentation loses in drive and adds little to migration theory or 
policy. On the whole, however, the book is an indispensable source of 
factual information to teachers and officials dealing with migration prob- 


lems. 


R. D. MCKENZIE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Deportation of Aliens from the United States to Europe. By JANE 
Perry CLARK. New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. 
Pp. 524. 

Miss Clark's study invites comparison with that made by Mr. Reuben 
Oppenheimer for the President's Law Enforcement Commission; but that 
report carefully refrained from comments on phases of the law of deporta- 
tion having no direct bearing on administration or enforcement, whereas 
the major part of Miss Clark's treatise is devoted to a discussion of the 
substantive law. We shall have in the course of the present year another 
study, sponsored by the Commonwealth Fund, by Professor W. C. van 
Vleck on The Adminisirative Control of Aliens, which may be expected to 
deal with exclusion as well as expulsion. This abundance of literary treat- 
ment testifies to the great interest that attaches to what is perhaps the 
most original attempt at regulative legislation that has been undertaken 
by Congress. In other countries the expulsion of aliens has generally been 
treated as an executive or political measure, and that system, or lack of 
system, was maintainable because cases were sporadic and presented no 
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serious general problems. Immigration conditions in the United States 
` almost inevitably led to a more systematic treatment, for which little 
guidance was found in precedent. 

To the lawyer and from the constitutional point of view two features 
are outstanding, namely, that deportation is not punishment, and tbat 
due process does not require judicial action. That judicial process would 
not have been impossible is shown by the earlier Chinese exclusion laws, 
which are only briefly dealt with by Miss Clark (she also eliminates the 
treatment of seamen); it is interesting to reflect that if the administrative 
hearing requirement had not been read into the law by the Supreme Court 
in the Japanese immigrant case, the judicial review of habeas corpus 
would probably have had a wider scope than it has now. Under judicial 
rulings and departmental practice and regulations an administrative proc- 
ess has been developed which is undoubtedly capable of improvement in 
particulars, but which probably represents a fair type of bureaucratic 
procedure, well intentioned but showing the inevitable shortcomings of 
non-judicial action. Only a very close study could determine whether 
Miss Clark adds new material to the exposition of this phase of the sub- 
ject given by Mr. Oppenheimer; it would have been interesting to have 
Miss Clark’s opinion of Mr. Oppenheimer's suggestion of an independent 
Board of Appeals. 

'To the student of legislation Miss Clark's analysis of the statutory 
grounds of deportation is of very great interest. Liability to public charge, 
immoral purpose, moral turpitude, and specified political beliefs are ade- | 
quately dealt with; expressions such as some of those found in the law 
would be inadmissible if deportation were criminal punishment; and while 
a lawyer may content himself with the reflection that it is not punishment, 
anyone considering practical aspects will refuse to accept this as equitably 
satisfactory. It is gratifying to note that the author favors both a statute 
of limitations and a power of remission, which would be a matter of 
course if deportation were punishment. Conceding that deportation is 
an inevitable concomitant of our immigration policy, and that it is im- 
possible to free such a system entirely from incidental hardship and 
tragedy, there is a particular need for the introduction of mitigating 
features, if they are feasible and can do no harm. Puzzling problems will 
always remain: the cases of deportees with American-born families, the 
evil of private malice and animosity (Miss Clark was told by one official 
that go per cent of his cases were “spite” cases), etc. The occasional 
injustices are such that one may be moved to contemplate with unconcern 
some of the passport difficulties that may stand in the way of a deporta- 
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tion being carried into effect. Miss Clark presents accounts of one hun- 
dred and three particular cases which illustrate the working of the law 
and disclose the occasional hardships of its operation. It is a source of 
gratification that the subject has been so adequately dealt with; may the 
book contribute to the making of sentiment in favor of needful and prac- 
ticable changes in the law. 
ERNST FREUND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Press of Today. By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD. New York: 
The Nation, Inc., 1930. Pp. 96. 

Conference on the Press. Under the auspices of the School of Public 
and International Affairs, Princeton University, April 23-25, 
1931. Washington: Printing Corporation of America, 1931. Pp. 
xii-4- 145. 

Each of these volumes is largely devoted to a moral evaluation of pres- 
ent tendencies in the development of the newspaper. Mr. Villard, in a 
series reprinted from the Nation, weighs the press of today on a scale of 
values traditional among American liberals since the days of Godkin and 
finds it sadly wanting. The Associated Press, he finds, is so dominated by 
the class tendency of its members and by its blind worship of authority 
that its standards and prestige have appreciably declined during the past 
thirty years. The United Press, though a frankly profit-seeking agency, 
has furnished under the able leadership of Howard and Bickel a service 
less sensitive to capitalistic influences but more subservient to ‘“low-brow”’ 
tastes. The coming of the newspaper chain and the growing standardiza- 
tion of news, features, and opinion are lamented as destructive of those 
individual qualities indispensable for the achievement of an indigenous 
culture and a politically competent community. 

The Conference on the Press contains a wide variety of views held by 
newspaper men concerning such problems as the commercialization of the 
press, the relation between the newspaper and the radio, and the relation 
of the former to government and international affairs. While some of the 
papers tend to be justificatory of the American press, ascribing its short- 
comings to the necessity of surviving in a venal and mass-minded civiliza- 
tion, there is a strong note of dissatisfaction with the prevailing form of 
business control, solicitude for the public interest, and recognition of the 
importance of understanding the social forces that have made the press 
and are now remaking it. 
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Whatever the demerits of the contemporary newspaper, no body of 
men is more seriously agitated over the relation of their calling to public 
policy than the leaders of the journalistic fraternity. Both of these vol- 


umes are eloquent testimony to this fact. 
CARROLL D. CLARK 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Rebels and Renegades. By Max Noman. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1932. Pp. vii-+430. $3.00. 

Here at last is something new and important in the English literature 
of the labor movement. Max Nomad is the pen name of one who has 
wandered from one country to another, achieving both a sense of under- 
standing and a theoretical orientation in the process. With great skill and 
caution, he has kept his theoretical orientation out of the title, and his 
- chapter headings would suggest to the casual reader that there was 
nothing more important in the volume than a series of more or less in- 
forming essays about Malatesta (the Italian anarchist), Briand, Scheide- 
mann, MacDonald, Trotsky, Mussolini, Pilsudski, and William Z. 
Foster. The truth is that the labor movements of Europe and America 
have been brilliantly interpreted in accordance with the analysis made by 
Waclaw Machajski (whose pen name was A. Wolski) early in the present 
century, but practically unknown in English. 

Waclaw Machajski spent ten years in Siberia for his activities as a 
revolutionary Marxist in Poland. He reflected upon his experiences and 
devised a theory which out-Marxed Marx and placed all the orthodox 
ideologists on the defensive. He declared that the socialist theories of the 
nineteenth century expressed the interest of the intellectual workers and 
not the working class (the manual workers). He argued that the mental 
workers were a rising privileged class who were struggling for a place in 
the sun against the old privileged classes of landlords and capitalists. 
Higher education was their “capital,” and political democracy or revolu- 
tionary dictatorship (according to circumstances) and state capitalism 
were the steps in their advance toward power. In order to aggrandize 
themselves they needed the aid of the manual workers. They won over 
the latter by helping them in their early struggles for better wages and 
by dangling before them the socialist ideal of equality. 

When the history of that curious division of labor (the "intellectual" 
life) comes to be written, both the earlier volumes of Machajski and this 
excellent extension will win no little recognition. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Hanorp D. LASSWELL 
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Modern Civilization on Trial. By C. DELISLE Burns. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. 324. $2.50. 

Looking Forward. By NICHOLAS Murray BUTLER. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. 418. $3.00. 


To the good Spenglerian, a civilization which becomes introspective and 
begins to take stock of its own achievements and shortcomings is already 
well along in its dotage. Few observers of the contemporary world-scene 
can fail to be impressed either with the evidences of decline present on 
every hand or with the profusion of panaceas, analyses, cynical dissec- 
tions, and impassioned summons to regeneration. These commentaries 
and appeals are for the most part characterized by lack of historical per- 
spective. They also leave much to be desired because of the absence of 
any convincing orientation, any plausible Weltanschauung, any set of 
criteria or values which may be applied to the problems in hand. Only 
the social scientist capable of grasping a culture in its entirety would be 
able to arrive at an illuminating evaluation. But no such intellectual 
giant has yet appeared. Meanwhile, impressionistic observations con- 
tinue to be offered to a waiting world. 

The present volumes represent typical contributions to this growing 
body of literature on the part of two well-known “liberals’—both dis- 
tressed over the manifest confusion and generally painful messiness of the 
bourgeois civilization of the Western world, both earnestly desirous of 
making constructive proposals ("What will the American people do about 
it?" asks Dr. Butler in his subtitle), both beset by the same doubts and 
confusions in their own minds as prevail throughout the societies which 
they would reform. The book of the vigorous and forthright president of 
Columbia University is another of his periodical compilations of addresses 
and essays. Here are well-rounded phrases, sometimes incisive prose, and 
a little food for thought behind the running barrage of query and commen- 
tary. One feels that the author is battling mightily for a cause already 
half-lost—that of democratic, individualistic liberalism, which he en- 
deavors to defend against its many critics and enemies. And when the 
verbiage and erudition are stripped off, Dr. Butler is found, along with his 
fellow-Republicans, saying “All is not wrong with this world" and offering 
“the Gospel of Hope,” which is, at best, meager fare for a sick civilization. 

Professor Burns's study is more ambitious and reflects the maturity, 
the subtlety, and the occasionally polished brilliance of his agile mind. As 
heir to the best in the English intellectual tradition, Professor Burns is 
always suave, temperate, urbane, and thoughtful. He suggests that tech- 
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nology and economics have produced an essentially new world-civilization 
during the past half-century. He offers stimulating observations regard- 
ing the impact of this civilization on the “backward peoples” and their 
cultures. He is concerned over the ““Americanization’”’ of Europe, over the 
directionless mechanization of society so well exemplified in the United 
States. "Some rich communities, possessing the latest mechanisms, are 
so childish in all that concerns the deeper experiences of life, that if we 
grant them the right to call themselves ‘modern,’ we may nevertheless be 
doubtful whether they have the right to suppose themselves to be civi- 
lized.” The writer is troubled over dictatorships and rumors of war. He is 
interested in education and in the implications of mass production and 
consumption in industry. And, above all, he is insistent upon the enrich- 
ment of civilization as ‘‘contacts between men at a high level of experi- 
ence” rather than as a mere elaboration of machinery and increased avail- 
ability of the physical comforts of living. But at bottom this, too, is a 
confession of faith and a plea for salvation rather than a scientific analysis 
of problems so vast and intricate as to defy analysis. In both of these 
studies, albeit unintentionally, modern man appears as a trembling 
Aladdin, terrified at the genii which he has evoked and uncertain as to 
who is master and who is slave. It is too early to say whether the rôle of 
the social scientist is to observe and record the terror and the uncertainty 
or to resolve the issue by taking thought and translating thought into 


action. 
FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Economics in the Twentieth Century. The History of Its International 
Development. By THEO SURANYI-UNGER. Edited by Epwin R. A. 
SELIGMAN. Translated from the German by Nort D. Moutron. 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1931. Pp. xix+397. 

This book undertakes the tremendous task of bringing together under 
one cover a summary of developments and tendencies in economic theory 
since 1900, including the major and minor writers in all the leading lan- 
guages. Part I discusses the philosophical sources of recent currents of 
thought in economics. Parts IIT, ITI, and IV deal separately with develop- 
ments in the German-speaking, Romance, and Anglo-Saxon countries re- 
spectively. The treatment of each linguistic division follows a systematic 
pattern: method, attempts to create systems, value, price, distribution. 

The general purpose of facilitating mutual interchange of ideas across 
linguistic frontiers is certainly a worthy one. 
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A comparative study of the economic literature of these three [linguistic] 
groups forces us to conclude that each proceeds under lock and key, and without 
an appreciable regard for the achievements attained by the others. 

Dr. Suranyi-Unger’s reflections on this observation will be of interest 
to sociologists. He says: 

The reasons for this deplorable separation are, now as before, only partially 
to be found in the purely external difficulties of linguistic differences. Of much 
more decisive import are the underlying cultural differences which have led 
nations and races to develop entirely different concepts of the nature of econom- 
TCS sb asec Whoever tries to comprehend the scientific development of an alien 
culture will find himself, even after he has mastered the language, in an entirely 
different world of thought, often so difficult to understand that only a painstak- 
ing rearrangement of his own ideas will enable him to grasp its meaning or to 
derive from it any useful stimulus. 


The author has displayed prodigious industry and erudition. He is at 
home in German, French, English, and Italian, and he has ransacked not 
only libraries of books but periodical literature in all these languages as 
well. So praiseworthy is the purpose of the book and so diligent has been 
the effort devoted to it that it is with great regret that one must record 
the result as unsatisfying. The less expert reader who turns to a particular 
topic with a desire for enlightenment finds so many allusions to so many 
writers, with no particular discrimination between the more important 
and the less important, and, therefore, with no adequate development of 
really leading trends, that he gets little help. The more expert reader 
finds enough recognizable inaccuracies of interpretation to impair his con- 
fidence in the discussions of fields unfamiliar to him. The book might, 
nevertheless, prove of great serviceability as a guide to modern literature 
on economic theory were its arrangement better adapted to that use. 


EUGENE STALEY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Cultural Significance of Accounts. By D. R. Scorr. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co., 1931. Pp. viii4-316. $2.50. 

This book is not well named. The author defines his task as “an ex- 
position of the place of accounting in the existing scheme of human 
affairs." In reality the book deals with the influence of cultural organ- 
ization upon accounting rather than the “cultural significance of ac- 
counts." Accounting, it appears, has in the past merely reflected rather 
than influenced economic and social organization. In the days of local 
trading and handicraft production accounting technique served merely 
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to record sales transactions. With corporate financing its function ex- 
panded to the recording of complex proprietary interests, calculated at 
the close of fiscal periods rather than mercantile ventures. Complex in- 
dustrial processes later required accounting procedures for their measure- 
ment and ultimate control. Accounting has also served to clarify econom- 
ic relationships between different governments and between governments 
and citizens. As a technical process, accounting is set forth as a subdivi- 
sion or special application of statistical method. 

The book is written to explain cultural organization to students of 
accounting rather than to explain the nature and problems of accounting 
to students of society. The author covers a wide range of subjects, intro- 
ducing and dismissing with amazing abruptness such topics as individual- 
ism, political pluralism, the Industrial Revolution, value theory, monop- 
oly, socialism, standardization, scientific management, the philosophy of 
law, and business cycles. 

The central thesis is that accounts will play an increasingly important 
róle in economic organization, both through a technique which permits 
the analysis and interpretation of business transactions and through the 
first-hand information which professional accountants acquire concerning 
business and governmental enterprise. In the reviewer’s opinion, Mr. 
Scott defends this thesis admirably. But the author’s further prediction 
that "accounts are destined to supplant the market as the chief basis of 
economic organization" fails to carry conviction. For, after all, the es- 
sence of accounts (or accounting or accounting theory) is their method of 
dealing with economic phenomena, and accounts have no meaning except 
as they relate to the market—that is, to business transactions. Accounts 
have followed the market and accounting may actually tend to reform the 
market through the revelation of certain facts. But accounts, a tool of 
market control, cannot supplant the market any more than the automo- 


bile can supplant transportation. 
C. Rurus ROREM 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Real Estate Fundamentals. By CHartes T. Marz. New York: D. 

Van Nostrand & Co., 1932. Pp. xii +474. $4.50. 

This book brings together within convenient compass a wide range of 
material relating to the real estate business. The scope of the subject 
matter is indicated by the main divisions of the text, Part I dealing with 
the economic, Part IT with the legal, Part ITI with the building and zon- 
ing, and Part IV with the selling and financial aspects of real estate. A 
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bibliography, a glossary of real estate terms, a collection of real estate 
forms, and annuity, compound interest, and mortality tables make this 
volume especially useful as a reference manual. The book undoubtedly 
fulfils the function it was intended to serve, namely, that of a textbook 
that would summarize real estate law, present the mathematical tables 
necessary to compute real estate values, and describe the current methods 
and organization of the real estate profession. 

In view of the startling metamorphosis of the real estate business be- 
tween 1925 and 1932, it seems that there is a great need at the present 
time for a book that will do more than give the student the aim and 
practices of the real estate fraternity as an organization with laws and 
customs of its own. 

The compilation of real estate data from various fields of specialized 
knowledge is a task well worth while. With this as a starting point, how- 
ever, the advance should be made to a broader and longer view of the 
real estate business, in which this profession is studied as a historical 
development of a society that is changing through a series of business 
cycles and industrial revolutions into a state that may curtail or eliminate 
the operations of the “realtor” altogether. Even the practical broker 
could learn to his profit how the operation of these wider and broader 
social forces has changed his happy days of quick sales of houses and 
lots to the inevitable hour when land or buildings can scarcely be sold 
even by high-pressure application of the best written and unwritten laws 


of salesmanship. 
Homer Hoyr 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Probleme der Werilehre, Teil I. Edited by Lupwic Mises and 
ARTHUR SPIETHOFF. Munich and Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 
1931. Pp. xvi+ 295. 

This collection of eleven essays should be of especial interest and value 
to foreigners (non-Germans) interested in German economic thought. 
It contains the responses to an invitation of the Verein in 1929 to leading 
proponents of various types of value theory in Germany to give a funda- 
mental statement of their position as a basis for oral discussion. Hence it 
contains an especially significant sampling of economic doctrine and an es- 
pecially valuable representation of the thought of each contributor. Natu- 
rally, the discussion of value theory centers largely around the notion of 
subjective value, marginal utility, or “Austrian” economics. The introduc- 
tory essay, by Dr. Oskar Morgenstern, is essentially a manifesto of this 
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position, and, in the reviewer’s opinion, at many points is more notable 
as an expression of loyalty to a tradition than as critical analysis. At the 
other extreme we have the long essay by Spann and a short one by Gottl, 
and an essay on Cassel by Dr. Krompardt of Miinster, these being the 
most notable Ablehner of utility doctrine. Furlan of Basel, Mises of 
Vienna (two essays), Liefmann of Freiburg, Oppenheimer of Frankfurt, 
Zeisl of Berlin (on Marxism, of which standpoint there is no outright 
(proponent), and Vleugels of Kónigsberg represent intermediate positions 
or divergent angles of approach. The second part is to contain the oral 
discussion held in Bamberg, September, 1931. 
FRANK H. KNIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


World Workers? Educational Movements: Their Social Significance. 
By Marrus Hansome. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1931. Pp. 594. $5.00. 

Marius Hansome’s work of nearly six hundred pages is a useful, well- 
nigh indispensable, though perhaps not inspired, contribution to the liter- 
ature of the modern workers’ education movement. 

By workers’ education the author means “the attempt by the grown- 
ups in the trade union, consumers’ co-operative, cultural and political 
labor movements, including some mixed groups, to help their fellow-work- 
ers and children ‘grow up,’ that is, to know social reality, strengthen the 
courage to face it mutually, stimulate the collective will to change reality 
if necessary, and to become more socialized human beings." Elsewhere he 
speaks of the movement in the words of Professor R. H. Tawney, one 
of the most brilliant figures in the labor educational movement in Great 
Britain, as representing "an emergence among the rank and file of the 
working class world of a conviction that education may be used as an 
instrument of social emancipation and a determination to build up, both 
through and in addition to the ordinary machinery of public education, 
an educational movement which is stamped with their own ideals and 
the expression of their own experience.” 

More specifically, the objects of the workers’ education movement are 
stated to be: 


1. To train leaders for service in various fields of labor activity—trade-union, 
political co-operative, and cultural. 
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2. To diffuse knowledge and information among the rank and file of the labor 
movement, in order to stimulate them toward "construction of a better social 
order," 

3. The dissemination of education with a social viewpoint among children, 
adolescents, and youths of the working class. 

4. Undertaking to change the attitude of society in general toward manual 
labor and toward the significance of “labor’s contribution in a progressively 
changing community." 

5. To supply the masses with those cultural opportunities which, because of 
economic necessity, many of them have not enjoyed during childhood and 
youth. 


Parts I and III of this volume deal with general matters such as the 
historical background of the present-day workers’ education movement 
and its social significance. Part II presents a survey of present-day 
workers! educational institutions and movements. It is this second part 
which will undoubtedly be of the most value for students of the subject. 

Mr. Hansome describes in considerable detail the programs, activities, 
and viewpoints of twenty resident labor colleges, eighteen non-resident 
labor educational enterprises, eighteen national workers’ educational or- 
ganizations, six miscellaneous projects, and five international organiza- 
tions dealing with workers’ education. Twenty-three countries are included 
in the survey, including most of the European countries, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, India, Japan, Mexico, New Zealand, Palestine, and the United, 
States. The institutions and projects in the United States, which he 
describes in some detail, include Brookwood Labor College; the Work 
People's College near Duluth; the educational activities of the Women's 
Trade Union League; the Educational Department of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union; the Workers’ Education Bureau of 
America, which since Mr. Hansome wrote has gone out of existence prac- 
tically as a distinct institution and is now merely an adjunct to the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of Labor; the educational activi- 
ties of the co-operative League of America; the Socialist Rand School; 
the Workers’ School (Communist); Commonwealth College; the educa- 
tional activities of the Workman's Circle (a Jewish benefit society); and 
the work of Pioneer Youth of America, which deals chiefly with children 
and young people of the working class. 

These projects in the United States and elsewhere are grouped by Mr. 
Hansome under five heads, according to whether they are most closely 
linked up with the co-operative, the trade-union, the political or the cul- 
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tural activities of the general labor movement, or attempt to serve a com- 
bination of these. This is a functional, and in the opinion of the reviewer, 
a rather happy classification. 

All this part of Mr. Hansome’s work (and it constitutes about two- 
thirds of the total) is carefully done. A vast amount of information is 
brought together, some of which cannot be obtained elsewhere at all, 
and most of which appears nowhere else in such handy form. To those 
who want to know what is actually going on in the field of workers’ 
education today, this material is indispensable. 

One small section of the book sets forth the chief problems with which 
those who are active in this phase of education are grappling at the 
present time, such as curriculums suited to various types of workers, 
most of whom have had very little academic training; methods of teach- 
ing and recruiting; administration and control, etc. It can hardly be said 
that Mr. Hansome makes any contribution to the solution of these prob- 
lems, but the statement of them is in itself useful. 

When Mr. Hansome comes to deal with problems of theory and inter- 
pretation, his words are much more weighty and numerous than his con- 
tribution to the subject warrants, He undertakes to deal with too many 
issues and in consequence does not deal adequately with any of them. 

Thus he states somewhat cavalierly that the labor movement “advo- 
cates parliamentary democratic procedure and education as a means 
whereby to develop a better social order,” and at another point states 
: that “the contention that a great social change can come only as an ac- 
companiment of war, fratricidal catastrophes and terroristic dictatorship, 
is the cry of those who lack the patience to try out genuine social educa- 
tion on a world scale." He may be right or wrong in these opinions. He 
errs, however, in presenting superficial opinions and not arguing the case 
thoroughly. If, as he rightly contends, the workers’ education movement 
is the means through which the working class is trying to equip itself for 
carrying out a historic social mission, it does not follow as a matter of 
course that in dealing with other classes it will accomplish, or seek to ac- 
complish, its object by educating and persuading them. 

It should be stated again, however, that Mr. Hansome has provided 
an exceedingly useful book for those who want to know what is actually 
being done in the field of workers’ education today, and what is being ' 
said and thought by those who are working in that field. 

A. J. MUSTE 


Brooxwoop LABOR COLLEGE 
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Culture and Education in America. By HaroLp Rucc. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931. Pp. lx-+404. $2.75. 

Creative Moments in Education. By Joseeg K. Hart. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1931. Pp. xvi+476. $3.00. 


Here are two new books for educators, or rather for such educators 
as are sufficiently in positions of leadership to be responsible for the educa- 
tional changes of the next few decades. They are of interest to sociologists 
only as they reveal what theories of social change are being advocated by 
such educational leaders. 

Both of these writers are avowed disciples of John Dewey. Both are, 
accordingly, advocates of the creative, problem-solving attitude of 
mind as the key to the situation. In the judgment of the reviewer, how- 
ever, both of these authors, their acclaimed leader to a considerable de- 
gree, practically all his followers, and this whole dominant trend of Amer- 
ican educational leadership constitute our one-sided cult. It ignores a 
vital factor in social progress, which is now being emphasized by contem- 
poraneous cultural sociologists. This vital factor is the “cultural thresh- 
old" (see F. Stuart Chapin, Cultural Change, p. 423). There are two in- 
dispensable requisites to the invention by which social progress is pro- 
duced; not one alone. One is the creative intelligence on which these edu- 
cational theorists insist; the other is an adequate cultural threshold. 
An educational theory that harps on the one almost exclusively, while 
largely ignoring the culture base, is a doubtful contribution to social 
progress through education. 

Hart, having selected ten or a dozen of what he conceives to be the 
"creative moments" in the historic evolution of culture, picks out in 
each case certain bits of literature which he feels exemplify the creative 
nature of such moments, and strings them together on a thin line of com- 
ment, introductory in each case. 'Then he adds a couple of hundred pages 
of his own philosophy of the educational situation, cut from the same piece 
as his earlier Social Interpretation of Education. He does not ignore ab- 
solutely the importance of the culture base and the school's responsibility 
for transmitting it, but he almost does. 

Despite too much display of the aforesaid one-sidedness, Rugg's book 
is very stimulating reading and will prove very popular with American 
educators. It begins with a most challenging presentation of the hiatus 
between American culture and American schooling, in which connection 
he makes frequent use of the sociologist's term "lag." Next he reviews the 
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evolution of the James-Dewey philosophy. The uninitiated may not quite 
grasp the concepts, or follow the logic. Perhaps the reader has sometimes 
experienced a humiliating difficulty in following Dr. Dewey himself. But 
others have experienced this also, so it is hardly adequate cause for an 
inferiority complex. There appear to be sufficient psychological reasons 
why philosophical writing should lack perspicuity, lest it seem to lack 
profundity. Rugg, however, gives the impression of being adequately 
initiated. Next he introduces us to creative artists: the builders of ultra- 
tall buildings and the painters of pictures that are obviously creative 
inasmuch as their originality is so much more obvious than their meaning. 
He also contends that those two arch-individualists, Emerson and Whit- 
man, are the only real literati that America has ever produced—Parring- 
ton to the contrary notwithstanding! 

Rugg is still strong for the “‘child centered school," defined as in the 
book of that title in 1928; though it is not quite clear how he harmonizes 
that slogan with Bogardus' epigram to the effect that the individual is 
more group-made (i.e., culture-made) than self-made. Now he wants the 
school to be community-centered, also; though it is not quite clear, either, 
how that would integrate a sound-public opinion about tariffs, taxes, and 
Shanghai. Rugg has just put in nine years figuring out, by a scientific 
technique of curriculum-making, what high-school youths should be 
taught about the American social and cultural situation. But a “pro- 
gressive school" program must not consist of courses in geography, 
biology, psychology, anthropology, sociology, economics, political science, 
ethics, and history, but of socialized projects; so all the systematic litéra- 
ture of the last thirty years in those fields is hardly available. 

Finally, Rugg is concerned with the question of how a modern school 
program that would parallel American culture can be got into the schools. 
His answer is, by changing “the climate of public opinion" through infor- 
mal conversations among neighbors. The present writer supposes that 
that is necessary, if we could only educate the neighbors first. But he is 
of the opinion that we could be got farther by half-a-dozen deans of educa- 
tion whose policies encouraged graduate students to pursue a broad, lib- 
eral acquaintance with our whole culture mass, instead of a narrow, spe- 
cialized educational technology, however scientific. 

Ross L. FINNEY 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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Culture and Progress. By Witson D. Warris. New York: Mc- 

Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1930. Pp. xii+503. $5.00. 

Professor Wallis has made a book in three parts, The first part is a 
short general treatise on cultural anthropology. The terms "culture," 
“culture trait," "culture area,” “diffusion,” "survival," and the like are 
presented, and their familiar anthropological connotation deepened by 
reference to materials taken from history and the civilized peoples. There 
are, for example, accounts of the spread of tea and coffee, and of the influ- 
ence of English culture upon France and the colonies in the eighteenth 
century. The feature of this first division is, however, the criticism offered 
of certain conceptions of the “American historical school." Here the au- 
thor collects remarks he has made in shorter papers going to show the 
invalidity and non-empirical character of generalizations, as to the diffu- 
sion process, that have been offered by various anthropologists. These 
criticisms seem to the reviewer well founded. 

The second division is a summary of ideas held as to progress, or, more 
generally, the future of the world, from the ancients to H. G. Wells. 
So many schools and philosophers are represented that no one gets more 
than a few paragraphs or a few pages. The summaries are factual rather 
than critical. J. B. Bury's book on The Idea of Progress is not mentioned. 

The third part, much the shortest, is called “The Criteria of Progress." 
The purpose here is apparently to relate the discussion of culture process 
presented earlier in the volume to the:materials of the second part. 
Professor Wallis seeks to make use of a conception of progress beyond the 
idea of advance in a defined direction—of an “objective” progress—but 
it is not clear how this concept is to become one of science. ‘That which 
is desirable, all things considered, is the final test of progress. But all 
things cannot be considered. No one, therefore, can know what is really 
most desirable. Yet it may be possible, although an element of error 
intrudes, to discover the more desirable." Part III, thus centered, be- 
comes a weighing of good and evil. 

Especially in this third part does argument tend to escape this reader in 
a style which includes among its characteristics frequence of categoric 
statement, and abundance of reference and of quotation, sometimes 
merely literary, and which gives the pages something of the nature of es- 
say or of sermon. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Folklore in America: Its Scope and Method. By MARTHA WARREN 
BzrcxwrirH. “Publications of the Folklore Foundation,” No. 11. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y.: Folklore Foundation, 1931. Pp. 76. $1.00. 


The early students of folk lore collected quaint and curious songs, 
customs, and beliefs—as unmeaning in their detachment from the culture 
in which they functioned as were the early ethnological museum collec- 
tions. Then collections—of texts, and later of folk handicrafts—were of 
little real value as a basis for the theoretical discussions as to origins and 
functions which were based upon them; but they were stimulating to 
artists and literary men, who found in them an untapped source of 
creative effort. Thus three elements appear to enter into the present folk- 
loristic point of view—something of the early antiquarianism, literary 
appreciation, and an interest in historical problems, which, following on 
the early period of speculation, were defined by the “diffusionists” in their 
efforts to trace origins and spread of specific elements of culture. For the 
most part, in America at least, folk tales have been treated by these 
historical methods. 

“According to the historical method, the final aim of the collector is to 
establish for any folk data the place and time of its invention, its original 
form, and the source from which it sprung,” says Miss Beckwith. The 
interest, it will be noted, is necessarily in the formal content of the tale 
rather than in its social meaning, because the data are texts detached from 
their setting, the meaning of which cannot be known except by a study of 
the culture as a whole. Such studies of whole cultures have never been 
undertaken by folk-lorists but have rather been left to the ethnologists or 
modern social ("functional") anthropologists. Miss Beckwith departs 
from the early viewpoint when she feels that the folk-lorist “must ob- 
serve folk data in relation to their setting. .. .. Thus folk data should 
never be isolated from their historic, geographic, and cultural surround- 
ings." Vet this study of the "setting" is, it appears, to be used entirely 
for historical purposes. 

The section on method, which follows that on definition of the field, sets 
out historical procedure only; it does not propose inquiries into the gen- 
eral (scientific) characteristics of tales and types of tales. Nevertheless, 
Miss Beckwith's own definition of culture— "folklore is the study of hu- 
man fantasy as it appears in popular sources’’—assumes an understand- 
ing of a culture comprehensive enough to be able to determine what is the 
product of fantasy, or poetic imagination, and what of the practical com- 
mon sense of the group. Without a prolonged immersion within a culture, 
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this is probably difficult to determine. Lacking such studies, we have to 
fall back on the texts, and then the criterion of folk lore as fantasy in- 
volves an extremely subjective and external method of approach. How 
far Miss Beckwith really is from appreciating the functionalist point of 
view can be seen from the fact that she uses Malinowski’s definition of 
myth as “supplying a retrospective pattern of moral values, sociological 
order, and magical belief" as apparent support for her own conclusion 
that “myth, in its final analysis, then, turns out to be merely the play of 
fantasy in a world other than our own." 

A similar difficulty is encountered in understanding her use of the 
word "aesthetic." She speaks of the “popular aesthetic traditions com- 
mon to the group, such as games, festivals or ritual acts." But surely 
aestheticism is but a small part (and that mainly to the observer) of these 
ritual acts in a living culture. It is only when religion is decadent that 
ritual becomes mere aestheticism. And to study it from that point of view 
would be to miss almost the whole meaning of the act. “Omens and signs 
which become emotionally accredited, especially those which add a sub- 
jective element to the practical knowledge of medicine," are to be included 
in her list of folk lore. Here, also, how is it practical to separate subjec- 
tive and objective elements, except by our own interpretation? More- 
over, is it not rather true that omens originate in an emotional interpre- 
tation of a situation rather than that some are practical, others imagina- 
tive? 

Miss Beckwith states, “Folklore as a subject of intellectual discipline 
has, then, a two-fold affiliation. On the one hand it is allied with litera- 
ture.” But folk lore as a science would not appear to have any more 
necessary bond with literature than sociology has with good works, even 
though historically linked. 

A section on “Folklore in America," and the Bibliography, will be of 


interest to the student. 
MARGARET Park REDFIELD 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Esquisse d'une philosophie sociale. By J.-A. Pory. Paris: Felix 

Alcan, 1931. Pp. ix+ 151. 

'The author of this volume, alarmed at the growing skepticism among 
the lower classes, which may become a mortal danger for “our” civiliza- 
tion, sets out to analyze the scientific discoveries from which that skep- 
ticism proceeds and finds that there is a surprising concordance between 
the principles that Christianity has put at the base of human society and 
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those that derive, according to him, from the new data of science. Hence 
clairvoyant minds should respect, encourage, and protect this religion, 
since it is so well adapted to the needs of the inferior elements of the popu- 
lation by virtue of its imaginative and symbolic forms. 

Such a volume should be of real interest to those psychologists who 
study the infinite variety of forms taken by the present-day itch for recon- 
ciling science and religion, the motivation for which is seldom so clearly 
revealed, but it is difficult to see why the book should be called to the 
attention of those for whom the study of sociology is based upon the 
utilization of the scientific method. Could the reason be that the title 
contains that viciously equivocal word “social”? 

MCQUILKIN DEGRANGE 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Die Gerechtigkeitslehre des Aristoteles. By BARNA HORVATH. Szeged, 
Hungary: Acta Litterarum ac Scientiarum Reg. Universitatis 
Hung. Francisco-Josephinae, Sectio Juridica-Politica, Tom. IV, 
1931. Pp. 48. 

In this little brochure Dr. Horvath, who is associate professor of the 
philosophy of law in the University of Szeged, undertakes a rigorous logical 
analysis of Aristotle's theory of justice, with especial reference to the 
distinctions which can be made between his theory and that of Plato. He 
takes for his point of departure the thesis that, while Plato had established 
a sound line of reasoning from the problem of justice to the idea of truth, 
he obscured the road from truth back to justice by making truth an ethi- 
cal concept. Horvath undertakes to show that it was the service of 
Aristotle to establish a sound concept of truth, free from ethical presup- 
positions, and thus to provide a basis for correct reasoning from the idea 


of truth back to the problem of justice. 
Frovp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The China Year Book, 1931. Edited by H. G. W. WOODHEAD. 
Shanghai: The North-China Daily News and Herald, Ltd., 1931. 
Pp. xvi+731. $12.50. 

With preface dated March 26, 1931, the 1931 China Yearbook adds 
1929-30 data to the usual chapters, substituting Chinese authors especial- 
ly for the chapters on labor and the Kuomingtang (national political 
party) formerly written by George Sokolsky. It adds a very inadequate 
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chapter on “Recent Scientific Activities." A new chapter on opium re- 
ports its prevalence in the various provinces. Yet neither the extensive 
*Soviet Republic of China" nor communist activities in labor or other 
fields are given any attention. Although it is the indispensable medium of 
objective information on China, necessary to an understanding of current 
events and cultural changes there, the editor's warning should be heeded _ 
that an announced institution like a modern court or a pronouncement of 
policy should not be mistaken for data on their actual functioning. The 
price of this identical book in China is under $4.00! 


MAURICE T. PRICE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Sun Yat-sen versus Communism: New Evidence Establishing China’s 
Right to the Support of Democratic Nations. By Mavrice Wir- 
LIAM. Baltimore: Wiliams & Wilkins Co., 1932. Pp. xx+232. 
$5.00. 

There are at least two respects in which this book is of interest to 
the sociologist, both of which are somewhat off the track of the author’s 
emphases. To him, the Third International, with its mad ambition for 
world-revolution balked on the threshold of Europe, was trying the effec- 
tive but calamitous back-door tactics of prying loose the great Chinese 
people as a tool to achieve it. Ripe for revolution by virtue of its pover- 
ty, civil war, and chaos, this country, through the commitments of the 
father of the 19rx and the 1924-27 revolutions, Sun Yat-sen, was heading 
straight into a Marxian-Leninist program. The fate of the West and of 
the world, which must sooner or later come tumbling after, was thereby 
virtually sealed, when—by some unknown hand—Mr. William’s The 
Social Interpretation of History fell into the hands of the veteran leader. 
Although he had already delivered two-thirds of the Kuoming-tang’s 
party Bible—The Three Principles—committing himself to the imminent 
national and international class struggle against capitalism and imperial- 
ism, he suddenly reversed gears and came out flatly for evolutionary 
methods of social progress. China and thereby the West were saved! 

The kernel of that story, the actual change in Dr. Sun's conceptions 
between April and August, 1924, is borne out by parallel column com- 
parisons, definite references, and substantiating testimony tbat leave 
little room for doubt. Here at the crucial point of a modern nationalist 
revolution is a striking case of what, except for the nice, unsettled point 
of degree of permanence, anthropologists and culturalists call “suitabil- 
ity," or "preparation" and "'diffusion." 
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The exceedingly dramatic setting into which this infusion is made, 
sometimes highly explosive, naturally evoked speculation as to its sig- 
nificance. The left and right factions already present fortified themselves 
respectively, we are told, with the earlier and later positions of the party 
: Bible, particularly after the death of Dr. Sun the following spring; they 
worked together three more years before the final split, but still each 
claims to be the true interpreter of their immortalized leader. Dr. William 
hopes, by his indisputable exposure of Dr, Sun’s latest position, to swing 
the rights into victory. 

While the actual effect of the original infusion and its present exposure 
is of course a matter for carefully gleaned records to decide, one cannot 
help wondering how Dr. William’s unwitting superemphasis upon this 
intellectualistic or ideological factor in the progress of China is to be 
reconciled with either his own professed superemphasis upon the struggle 
for subsistence as the sole supreme factor in general social progress (that 
Dr. Sun was supposed to have adopted from him) or his appeal for Amer- 
ica to preserve the political-democratic unity of China. This does not, 
however, affect the marked value of his main contribution above men- 
tioned. 

l Mavrice T. PRICE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Psychology of the Inventor: A Study of the Patentee. By JOSEPH 
Rossman. Washington: Inventors Publishing Co., 1931. New 
and rev. ed. Pp. viii +252. $3.00. 


The first edition of this book sold out in three months. We hope that 
a third will follow the second, for a thorough editing could much improve 
what is basically an excellent book, the first social science study of inven- 
tion by a man versed in both social science and invention. 

The author has supplemented his knowledge by a test of how some 
laymen judge invention (confirming judicial decisions), by abundant use 
of the literature in the field, and especially by a questionnaire and re- 
marks returned by 710 inventors, many of them leaders of the craft, 176 
patent attorneys, and 78 directors of research. Statistics are thus pro- 
vided on the traits of inventors, their occupations, motives, source of 
livelihood, obstacles, occupations of fathers, inventiveness among rela- 
tives, marital status, etc., as well as striking discussions. Originality, 
imagination, analysis, and perseverance were most commonly cited 
qualities. 
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But especially as to the inventive methods used, it were well to dis- 
tinguish the different fields of invention. As to occupation, the inventors 
were 6o per cent engineers, chemists, etc.; 24 per cent executives; 5 per 
cent mechanics; 2 per cent professional inventors; and only 8 per cent 
men who perhaps had no proper business to be inventing. With the in- 
creasing demands for scientific, specialized knowledge, and other causes, 
it looks as if the old types of lay, whittling amateur, and free-lance pro- 
fessional inventor were being dissuaded from the perilous patent game, 
which would partly account for the remarkable fact that all the increases 
in American wealth, industrialism, and technical education have brought 
no rise in patents per capita since 1885. 

By parentage the inventors show the strong contribution from the 
professional classes (one-third), which is usual among people of distinc- 
tion. Especially interesting, though obscured, are the statistics of inven- 
tiveness among the inventors’ other relatives and in their own children. 
The contrivers who said they had inventive parents or grandparents 
claimed to have an inventive child or children one and a half times as 
often as those with no inventive relatives, and they said entirely uninven- 
tive children one-fourth as often. There is a good indication here of hered- 
ity in invention, but whether from inheritance of specific or general virtues 
is not clear. The author could make his statistics much more useful by 
presenting the whole questionnaire and the method of selecting the in- 
ventors. 

The demand is made for regular training of inventors as such, and 
curriculums from two fellows of the craft are presented. The hired, special- 
ized, professionally trained inventor seems likely to be the next stage in 
the evolution of this occupation, which has changed so much from age to 
age that most current concepts of it are out of date and long-time general- 
izations risky, more so than concerning the things invented. 

An excellent discussion of the chance element in invention reduces it to 
very little in modern times, save as between the fortunes of rival inven- 
tors. Duplicate invention is also well handled, both using Professor Og- 
burn’s list and notably adducing patent-office statistics on “interferences” 
and dropped applications. Around thirty thousand patent applications 
a year in America are dropped because of the discovery of a prior art. 

When Dr. Rossman leaves the present invention business for history 
and ethnology he is least authoritative, because he relies on the ordinary 
printed accounts of the famous inventions, which are highly discrepant 
and untrustworthy, affected by patriotic, hero-worshiping, or vested in- 
terests. Chinese mythology he swallows whole, as do most Occidentals— 
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one need believe nothing from Chinese scholars dated before the eighth 
century B.C. Again, on page 145, he cites three instances from history 
of how fundamental inventions are usually made by outsiders—a valid 
rule, but all three instances are partly wrong. 

But in this book’s chief field, the psychology of invention, and in gen- 
eral regarding contemporary invention from a social point of view, it is 
not only the only book, but is a good one. A full Bibliography and Index 


are included. . 
S. C. GILFILLAN 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


This Thing Ca led Broadcasting. By A. GOLDSMITH and A. LESCAR- 
BOURA. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1930. Pp. xi4-362. $3.50. 

Education on the Air. First Yearbook of the Institute for Education by 
Radio. Columbus: Ohio State University, 1930. Pp. ix-+-4oo. 
$3.00. 

Education on the Air. Second Yearbook of the Institute for Education 
by Radio. Columbus: Ohio State University, 1931. Pp. vii+ 
301. $3.00. 

More than a decade has passed since the inception of radio as the only 
means of communication, as yet devised by man, capable of simultaneous 
reception by an entire nation. Even in the developmental stages of this 
“fifth estate," social scientists envisaged many profound social changes 
emanating from this medium, which ignores isolation barriers as readily 
as it hurdles the artificial boundaries of state’ and nations. 

During this decade the industry has had a phenomenal growth, until to- 
day it ranks as a major industry. In this country alone, nearly 15,000,000 
receiving sets are in operation. Radio programs furnish entertainment, 
education, and news to millions of listeners. Commercial concerns in- 
crease their business as much as 50 per cent in a period of six months 
merely by sponsoring regular programs over a national network of radio 
stations. 

Candidates for national political offices can no longer temper their 
views to meet the attitude of particular communities visited in their cam- 
paigns, for radio, the public ear, is always present. The ability to sway 
audiences in vast auditoriums sinks into relative insignificance in com- 
parison with the ability to appeal to the far larger audiences sitting be- 
fore receiving sets in the quiet privacy of their own homes, unaffected 
by any mass enthusiasm. 
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Dissemination by radio of information and education to the masses 
ranges from broadcasts of weather, and farm and stock reports, to lec- 
tures academic in nature. Some educators have feared that the radio 
teacher may supersede the classroom teacher and thus produce an imper- 
sonal and somewhat standardized system of education. However, the 
trend seems to be toward the use of radio to reach adults unaffiliated with 
educational institutions and to act merely as a stimulus or catalytic agent 
to augment the effect on the classroom for students enrolled in the schools 
of the country. 

Even a casual listener cannot fail to sense the important position held 
by entertainment in the radio programs of the country. The conclusion 
that radio stands in distinct opposition to the many factors in modern 
life tending toward disintegration of the family is sound. Radio seems 
to lessen the desire of youth to seek his pleasures outside of the home. 

Radio’s influence transcends the boundaries of a single country. The 
statesmen of a nation are made living personalities to the people of other 
nations by means of international broadcasts. Of course, the influence 
is not always conducive to international accord. Russia, desiring to 
spread communistic doctrines throughout her own population and those 
of other countries, finds radio an effective instrument which can only be 
combatted by establishing stations along the international boundaries to 
broadcast static on the same frequency. 

Alfred N. Goldsmith and Austin C. Lescarboura in This Thing Called 
Broadcasting have touched upon these social implications of radio. The 
authors did not propose to contribute to the fund of social knowledge but 
are to be commended for their engrossing story of radio. 

The yearbooks of the Institute for Education by Radio, compiled from 
the papers read at the meetings in Columbus, Ohio, in 1930 and 1931, 
show little progress in the development of a technique for the presentation 
of educational material by radio. An accurate conception may be ob- 
tained from these books of the problems facing the director of an educa- 
tional station, of certain difficulties encountered by them in their contacts 
with commercial stations and the Federal Radio Commission, and of the 
scope of activities in this country and abroad. The papers in the year- 
books were delivered by men with years of experience in the field of educa- 
tional broadcasting, but the social scientist will find very useful statistics 
included in this material. 

A. MILLER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Romance of Transport. By Extison Hawxs. Edinburgh and 
New York: T. Y. Crowell Co., 1931. Pp. 333. $3.00. 


The social scientist who would look into the history of transport will 
find in Mr. Hawks’s book a convenient and entertaining summary, fairly 
illustrated, covering every type and clime, though rather narrowly Eng- 
lish in its modern history, and with too many inches and exact dates. 
Popular technologic histories like this are always full of errors, and here is 
no exception. The prehistory is deplorable, but fortunately slighted, and 
the author has a quaint disposition to cite the Bible as a historical author- 
ity. Ancient and medieval times are still defective; in the modern tech- 
nology the author evidently feels at home. 

His mention of Blasco de Garay suggests a good warning to eschew 
old blunders and especially the making of new ones. That absurd story, 
about a steamboat in 1543, was started by a Spaniard about a century 
ago, was killed and the skin nailed on the barn door by a MacGregor in 
1858, and here in 1931 it is still being cited and wondered about in one 
book after another. 

The most unfortunate gap occurs through total ignorance of Major 
Lefebure des Noéttes’ great book of 1924, La force motrice animale à 
travers les dges (Berger-Levrault, publishers). 

In reading of the badness of the roads, or the tardy building of canals 
and horse railroads, or introduction of omnibuses, whose merits had been 
proven for centuries, and of other inventions, we are often impressed with 
the strength of the social controls over invention. As Professor Ogburn 
acknowledges, mechanical invention is by no means always the moving 
control for social change. It'is often clearly a mere mechanical adjust- 
ment, an artisan's problem readily solved once the need, knowledge, capi- 
tal, and social demand have arisen for such a device to be perfected and 
put to work. Each physical invention must march hand in hand with a 
number of social capacities and needs for it; and if any one of these factors 
be backward, the invention is retarded. When all conspire together, the 
invention commonly arrives in a rush, as is shown by duplicate and by 
equivalent invention. 

When we come to the last century or two, where almost alone dates 
and authors are known, there is a bad historical-literary tradition ruling 
Hawks and all of us, of speaking most about the one titular inventor of the 
device, next most about his rivals and his predecessors in the embryonic 
stage of the invention, and, finally, in least detail about the great series of 
later improvements and inventions, perhaps in quite other fields, such as 
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metallurgy or fuel supply. Yet these have been much the more important 
and valuable factors for transforming the original invention from a mere 
mechanical thesis to a great, working, beneficent field of our culture. 
But the fault is common to all books; and many kinds of transporta- 
tion have no known past of importance to us. They are all described here 
—transport by land, sea, and air, by elephant and reindeer, caravan and 
stage wagon, dog sled, litter and sedan chair, canal, caterpillar tractor, 
auto, balloon. There is an index, and on the whole it is a pleasant and 


useful book. 


S. C. GILFILLAN 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Strike Injunctions in the New South. By Duane MCCRACKEN. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1931. Pp. xiv-+ 
290. $3.50. 

This book contains the results of detailed field investigations into five 
social situations resulting in strike injunctions. Three of these strikes 
were in North Carolina, one in Tennessee, and one in Virginia. The most 
striking feature of this study is the impartiality and objectivity of the 
author, He secured his material from employers as well as labor leaders, 
from judges and police as well as social workers, and if he has a prejudice 
in favor of one side or the other, the reader of this book will have diff- 
culty in discovering it. 

Mr. McCracken is very careful not to draw conclusions not warranted 
by the limited character of his data. Even so, his findings are very sig- 
nificant. In these five cases it is clear that employers received little value 
from the injunction. It had a material effect on the outcome of the 
strike in only one instance, and even there the injunction was principally 
useful in curbing picketing and boycotting activities. A good police force 
proved more efficient in keeping peace than a solemn order issued from 
the bench. This was particularly true in the two cases where the strikers 
were women. 

The ex parte nature of the preliminary injunction proceedings and its 
use to evade jury trial frequently embittered the strikers and consequent- 
ly increased the need for the militia. This, coupled with the bad effect 
on subsequent worker-employer relations, makes the strike injunction 
of doubtful value. 

The last half of Mr. McCracken’s book contains reprints of numerous 
documents such as briefs, injunctions, proposed statutes, transcripts, 
interviews, and the like. While these documents are not entirely without 
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interest, one may doubt the wisdom of including them in a book which 
already bristles with evidences of the author's objectivity, as does this 


one. 
Ropney L. Morr 
UNIVERSITY Or CHICAGO 


A Handbook of Child Psychology. Edited by Cart MURCHISON. 
Worcester: Clark University Press, 1931. Pp. xii--+-711. 


Twenty-two of the best-known child psychologists in the United 
States and Europe have contributed to this Handbook, which was planned 
to be neither popular nor highly technical, but a volume “useful to stu- 
dents already acquainted with psychology and already expert in child 
psychology.” 

The quality of the book may be indicated by listing the authors: 
John E. Anderson, Charlotte Bühler, Anna Freud, Arnold Gesell, Florence 
Goodenough, Leta S. Hollingworth, Susan Isaacs, Harold Ellis Jones, 
Mary Cover Jones, Vernon Jones, C. W. Kimmins, Heinrich Kliiver, 
Kurt Lewin, Helen Marshall, Dorothea McCarthy, Margaret Mead, 
Joseph Peterson, Jean Piaget, Rudolph Pintner, Lewis M. Terman, Beth 
L. Wellman, and Helen T. Woolley. 

With the exception of some four or five articles, which merely establish 
a point of view or report on one research project, each chapter is a sum- 
mary of the research done in a particular field. This research is sifted 
through the mind of an expert in that field, organized, criticized, sum- 
marized. The book thus becomes a compendium of hundreds of articles 
and books and compresses into the space of one volume reports of re- 
search which it would require months to read. The references given at 
the ends of the chapters total 1,470. The inclusion of European writers 
and sources is of immense value. 

The range of child psychology is very loosely interpreted; in fact, al- 
most all fields, except those of health and of delinquency, are represented. 
According to the Preface, the editor was uncertain about the limits of the 
subject and did not wish to make a narrow and dogmatic limitation, an 
attitude for which the reader will commend him. There are thus articles 
on such strictly individual psychological phenomena as feeble-minded- 
ness or eidetic images, and also ones which are really in the field of sociol- 
ogy, such as the articles on the primitive child, children’s morals, and the 
truly delightful articles by Susan Isaacs upon an experimental school in 
England and by Charlotte Biihler on the social behavior of the child. 
On the whole, however, the articles are in the psychological field and cov- 
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er, in order of their appearance in the book, methods of child psychology; 
training in physical habits, emotional control, and social behavior; 
biological factors, such as twinning and order of birth; learning processes 
and interpretation of such things as drawings, games, and dreams in their 
relation to the development of the child; psychoanalysis; mental en- 
dowment and defects; and the primitive child. 

The book necessarily represents many divergent points of view. The 
contrast could scarcely be greater than that between the article by Anna 
Freud, which presents the rigid system of the psychoanalysts whereby 
all the varying phases of child development are explained with reference to 
sexual instincts, sexual attachments and aversions, and the article by 
Margaret Mead, which contrasts several primitive groups in a demon- 
stration of the formation of attitudes, habits, and personality through 
cultural pressures. 

This book will undoubtedly be of great value to the child psychologist; 
and to the sociologist, whether interested especially in child behavior or in 
the development of personality in general, it will serve as an excellent 
introduction to the enormous amount of work which has already been 
done in the psychology and development of children. 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS * 


The Home and the Child: Report of ihe Subcommittee on Housing and 
Home Management of the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. New York: Century Co., 1931. Pp. xvii+165. 
$2.00. 

This Report is a by-product of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. It illustrates the remarkable organization effected 
by that Conference through which it attempted to cover all fields directly 
or indirectly bearing on the welfare of children and drew into its member- 
ship so large a proportion of the academic profession in the United States. 
The twenty-six persons responsible for this report are a subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Family and Parent Education, which in turn was a 
subdivision of the Section on Education and Training. 

This published report, in the words of the chairman, “sums up the 
findings of contemporary workers in the field of home economics in some 
of the phases of home environment—the house, its equipment, its man- 
agement, the management of the family income, and the selection of 
clothing—as they affect the child." The success of the various groups in 
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finding relevant material and clear-cut relationships varies, as might have 
been anticipated. The group dealing with “Clothing” confine themselves 
to six pages on "Children's Clothing.” Those discussing “Furnishings 
and Equipment” deal, however, not only with furniture and equipment 
for the use of children, but also with the furnishings and equipment of the 
house in general, since these “are of importance to children of all age 
levels.” The group responsible for housing take the same point of view and 
give a twenty-page résumé of housing standards. The groups reporting 
on management of home activities and income have a more difficult prob- 
lem since it is more difficult to show a relationship between a given policy 
of management and the welfare of the child than between open-flame 
gas jets, for example, and his safety. Those dealing with the management 
of time simply review the available material on present-day household 
activities and leave it largely to the reader to decide how the child is 
affected. The report on the management of income occupies a third of the 
book. It covers primarily the cost of providing adequately for children, 
the child’s right to an allowance, and the part he should play in planning 
expenditures. 

If the book contributes little to our understanding, it is because a 
committee, as so often happens, did not prove an appropriate means 
to that end. There are many individuals on the committee who, given the 
responsibility and the time, could have written a discussion of great 
value, a discussion co-ordinated, penetrating, thoughtful, which on the 
whole this is not. 


. 


HAZEL KYRK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Remaking of Marriage. By Pout BjerRE. Translated by T. H. 
WiwsLow. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. viii+257. 
$2.00. 

This book is a peculiar blend of what may be called the old-fashioned 
with the new. The author realizes that at the present day a greater 
latitude must be afforded sexuality than, has been the case under the 
old ethical system. But there must be no tampering with marriage, no 
abolition of this institution. It must, however, be remade, transformed 
—but spiritually only—from a social institution to which man subordi- 
nates himself for the benefit of family and society to an inner experience 
which gives meaning to his life. This experience is to be gained by a deep- 
er understanding of sexuality in its function as a renewal of life, a defeater 
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of death. Permanent renewal becomes possible when sexuality is envel- 
oped in the durable sentiment of love finding its full expression in mar- 
riage. 

The author has some thoughtful aphorisms. “How often we see that 
marriage is a battleground for a man’s struggles with himself and that 
the conflicts which ensue are repeated in every subsequent marriage ven- 
ture. More than one person has had to admit, when looking back on life, 
that the prospects of a solution were never better than during the first 
venture." Again: “Men make use of woman's sexual emancipation to 
obtain without cost privileges for which they formerly had to pay dearly. 
But we should not be malicious. . . .. ? Dr. Bjerre, who is a Swede, has 
heard of telephone marriages but presumably not of gold-diggers. This 
book, which is a contribution to the psychology and not the physiology 
of sex relationships, will not be as popular among undergraduates as Dr. 


van de Velde's book. 
J. RUMYANECK 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


The Crime of Punishment. By MARGARET Witson. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931. Pp. 334. 

Education, Crime and Social Progress. By WirtriAM C. BAGLEY. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xv4-150. $1.20. 
Underlying both these books is the theory that the community is 

socially responsible for its criminals. Bagley recognizes in the apparent 
increase of serious crime in the United States a challenge to the whole 
educational system. Margaret Wilson believes that a “nation cannot 
justly punish a crime which it has not tried to prevent"; that society must 
not only protect itself against wrongdoers, but even more must “study to 
protect the potential criminals from the corrupting defects of our social 
organizations." 

Margaret Wilson's book is an unnecessarily long record of vile and 
violent vengeance wreaked upon alleged criminals in the past and present 
by European and American “criminal justice." She holds that the viler 
and the more vengeful the punishment, the less effective it has been to 
prevent crime. The indictment she makes against past and present so- 
ciety is vivid and horrible enough to compel thought, even if the style 
and method of her plea seem somewhat lacking in logical coherence. 

Bagley's little volume is stimulating in inverse proportion to its size. 
He contends that the increase in crime in the United States is due to (1) 
constantly increasing mobility of the population, with consequent loss of 
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the stabilizing influence of neighborhood and tradition; (2) widely diver- 
gent standards of our conglomerate population; (3) a long tradition of 
lawlessness as a national trait; and (4) possibly, an unprecedented spell 
of prosperity and its accompaniment, leisure. 

Dealing with the first two causes primarily, he attacks that school of 
educators which believes that external discipline for the pupil is out of 
date. Bagley sees freedom as an end but not as a means. He objects 
strongly to the current confusion of the work and play motives in educa- 
tional theory, with the concomitant fallacy of the “immediate interest" 
doctrine. 

In the few pages of his last chapter Bagley summarizes the outstanding 
recent researches into the effect of "nature" and “nurture” (such as 
Freeman's on foster-children and Newman’s on identical twins reared 
apart) and draws from them much encouragement that the “level of ef- 
fective intelligence among the masses of the people can actually be 
‘stepped up’ through a proper organization of nurtural forces." 

Inasmuch as respect for law is not an instinct but a “nurtural product," 
and as “the quality of public opinion and the plane upon which the great 
masses of the people do their collective thinking are the fundamental 
factors of social evolution," Bagley's conclusion provides a note of op- 
timism in a chorus of writers on the “end of the epoch.” 


Witrrip H, Crook 
SIMMONS COLLEGE 


The Path to Peace: Essays and Addresses on Peace and Its Making. 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1930. 

These essays, delivered on various occasions in the United States, 
France, Germany, and England from 1924 to 1930, are less contributions 
to historical writing than sources of history. When Dr. Butler speaks or 
writes, statesmen listen. The letter to the New York Times on April 25, 
1927 (p. 71) had an important influence in starting the negotiations which 
led to the Kellogg Pact. Dr. Butler’s nine points for implementing this 
Pact (p. 164) have served to focus attention on a definite program. 

There is, of course, much repetition of the same idea in these essays. 
Dr. Butler delights in broad historical generalizations. He repeatedly 
emphasizes the movement from the Roman effort at world-empire to the 
process of building sovereign nations. The failure of both has led to the 
present effort at an association of independent nations by a sort of Hegel- 
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ian synthesis. He finds the sanctions for such an association less in me- 
chanical devices, although he does not deny the need of some physical 
sanctions, than in the good faith of nations, the evolution of international- 
mindedness, and a growing appreciation of the actual services and savings 
to all of international institutions. He commends the Locarno agreements 
as looking in the direction of continental and regional associations within 
the general structure of peace. The work of the League of Nations is 
often commended, and the Kellogg Pact, which "renounces" but does not 
“outlaw” war (p. 150) and which rendered neutrality obsolete (p. 211), 
is treated as a landmark in history. 

While on the whole optimistic with respect to the post-war progress 
toward association for peace, Dr. Butler regrets the backward position as- 
sumed by the United States as a result of its rejection of the League of 
Nations Covenant and hopes for a Cicero in the American Senate to 
address a Catilinarian oration to the bitter-enders. 

Quincy WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Problems of Peace: Lectures Delivered at the Geneva Institute of Inter- 
national Relations, August, 1930. 5th ser. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1931. Pp. xvi+ 332. 

The annual symposium before the Geneva Institute of International 
Relations, of which this records the fifth, furnishes a valuable guide to the 
progress of thought on the achievement of peace by the experts at the 
heart of the Geneva effort. The tone of opinion in 1930 was, on the whole, 
optimistic. M. Rappard warns his listeners that international govern- 
ment is a misnomer, that neither in intention nor in operation is the 
League of Nations a world-government. The League of Nations does not 
deny the sovereignty of the state though it may be “a most necessary 
bridge leading from the anarchy of the past over into the well-ordered 
world government of the future." M. Madariaja displays a certain 
amount of irritation in his brilliant paragraphs on the slow progress of 
disarmament. He points to the insignificant expenditures for the League 
of Nations as compared with the exaggerated armaments budgets and 
deplores the evidence that the nations care so little for peace. 

Competent essays, mostly by officials on the international organiza- 
tions concerned, deal with the activities of the international labor organ- 
ization, the international health organization, the mandates system, 
minority protection, and the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
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Among more general topics discussed are: “The Economic Causes of 
War,” by André Siegfried; “International Legislation," by J. L. Brierly; 
“The Prevention of War," by W. Arnold-Forster; and “Education for 
World Citizenship,” by Alfred Zimmern. These essays will doubtless be 
of the most interest to sociologists. Several of them emphasize the neces- 
sity of devising means for continually changing the laws and the status 
quo to accord with changing social conditions if violent change is to be 
eliminated. 

Professor Zimmern sees little to commend in efforts to standardize 
world-culture. National differences are culturally valuable and are not, 
in his opinion, necessarily inimical to peace. Consequently, he believes 
national educational systems will continue to differ. It is not to be con- 
templated that the League of Nations will ever set up a central education- 
al bureau, although it may well serve as a clearing-house of educational 
information for the various nations. 

The League of Nations has, however, shown an interest in the problem 
of education particularly in eliminating from textbooks facts which are 
untrue and in inserting in them information about the League of Nations 
and the development of international co-operation. The problem of 
school textbooks, however, lies not in the falsity or absence of factual 
statements, but rather in emphasis upon interpretations which are nec- 
essarily matters of judgment and hardly susceptible of objective control. 
The tendency of the League should, therefore, in Professor Zimmern’s 
opinion rather be positive than negative. It should disseminate informa- 
tion about successful educational experiments rather than attempt con- 
trol of the content of national educational systems. Professor Zimmern 
believes that peace, even though necessitated by growing economic inter- 
dependence, has become more difficult to achieve because of the particu- 
laristic tendencies of democracy and the declining interest in politics. 


QuiNcvy WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Personality in Its Teens. By W. Rvzaup Boorman. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xv-+268. $2.50. 

Most published case studies are clinical studies of problem children. 
` The twenty stories of high-school boys which form the bulk of this book 
differ in that they are of non-problem boys. They tell, in the boys’ own 
words, of the friendships, conflicts, ambitions, and disappointments typi- 
cal of the great majority of boys. While clinical cases bring into acute 
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focus some of the major problems of adolescents and are undoubtedly 
more exciting to read, the stories of non-problem boys serve as a needed 
antidote to clinical cases and call attention to the neglected problems of 
the average high-school boy. 

The material is organized under the familiar headings of home, com- 
panions, girl friends, athletics, vocation, ideals, and religion, each subject 
constituting a chapter. Thus excerpts from one case may appear in a 
number of different chapters. This method destroys the unity of each 
case, the emphasis being upon types of problems and typical situations 
rather than upon the interaction of influences in one personality. Since 
the cases are named, it is possible, however, to gather the excerpts from 
one case and thus obtain a more fully rounded picture of the boy as a 
person. 

The method used to gather the material is interesting in that it was an 
adaptation of W. I. Thomas’ method of studying personality through 
correspondence. About a hundred boys having some contact with the 
Y.M.C.A. were voluntary participants in a directed correspondence ex- 
tending over two years. Twenty of the cases were chosen for this book. 

In addition to Y.M.C.A. secretaries, teachers and club leaders who deal 
with non-problem boys should find the book of value. 


Ruta SHONLE CAVAN 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Plan and Technique of Developing a Prison into a Socialized Com- 
munity. By J. L. Moreno and E. Stacc Wurtin. New York 
City: National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor, 1932. 
Pp. 67. 

The movement for classification of prisoners into groups has been 
hampered by the lack of adequate methods of determining what individ- 
uals will be well adjusted to each other. The present monograph is a 
preliminary report of experimental work in the classification clinic of 
Sing Sing Prison and other prisons. It consists principally of a method of 
scoring prisoners on the basis of the extent to which their traits are similar, 
contrasting, and complementary. Most of the items in the scoring system 
are “common sense” traits, such as age, language, religion, vocation, or 
criminal record. A new element is introduced in the classification of per- 
sonality types and consists of a differentiation of spontaneous reaction 
types and conserving reaction types. The spontaneous reaction type se- 
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cures greater satisfaction in meeting situations for the first time; the 
conserving reaction type secures greater satisfaction in perfecting activi- 
ties by repetition. i 
Epwin H. SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Workmen’s Compensation and Automobile Liability Insurance in 
Virginia. By CHARLES NEWTON HuLvEY and WILLIAM HAMLIN 
WANDEL. New York: Century Co., 1931. Pp. xiv--205. $2.25. 
Two somewhat related studies have been brought together in this vol- 

ume. The first is a careful investigation into the administrative and ac- 
tuarial problems involved in workmen's compensation insurance in Vir- 
ginia. The authors criticize the Virginia Workmen's Compensation Act 
for its narrow and illiberal features. Thirty states have laws with more 
generous provisions than those provided in Virginia. However, the worker 
is given assurance that those rights which the law gives him will be fully 
safeguarded. The rating procedure which is followed is scientific, even if 
it is somewhat complex, and there is no necessity of resorting to a state 
unemployment insurance fund. 

The second half of this volume discusses various plans for automobile 
liability insurance with particular reference to their adoption in Virginia. 
The.authors point out that any kind of financial responsibility law for 
motorists would remedy only one-fourth of the cases in which legal lia- 
bility exists and one-twelfth of the total number of injury cases. 


Ropney L. Mott 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Time Stood Still: My Internment in England, 1914-1918. By PAUL 
CouEeN-PonrHE:M. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1932. Pp. 
235. 

A painter by profession, interned at Wakefield for three years, de- 
scribes his experience in a charmingly written book, full of acute obser- 
vation, 

In the Preface he says of the war: “That catastrophe was so gigantic 
and complex that it can only be reconstructed by a vast number of single 
accounts of individual and limited experiences, and we are only at the 
beginning of such a reconstruction." This is a sociological standpoint, and 
while the book is not a systematic study but an intimate personal narra- 
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tive, it gives valuable insight into human behavior under unique social 
conditions. 

Not the mere confinement, which was soon adapted to, but the pro- 
longed close contact with a limited group, the feeling of complete futility 
which attended all effort, the gradual loss of personal responsibility and 
of the sense of time, and the nervous tension produced by the fact that 
one was never alone—‘‘that monstrous, enforced, incessant community” 
which bred bitter hatreds and mental deterioration—these are what are 
emphasized. ‘ 

The effect upon the author’s personality was radical; he was turned in 
upon himself, revised his whole Weltanschauung, and became a writer 
instead of a painter. Wakefield brought me the death of one thing, the 
birth of another. Compared with this aspect all others fade into complete 
insignificance. I cannot call this bad or good, for it has become a part of 
myself." 

The spontaneous over-organization among the prisoners, making the 
camp a true Beamtenstaat, was duplicated in an English camp in Germany 
in which the present reviewer spent the war years; and the author's 
comments upon homosexual attachments were also applicable there. 
One of the most illuminating passages discusses the significance of fron- 
tiers, the homogeneous group of Germans having been cut into three by 
barriers which could seldom be crossed. “People learned to consider the 
inmates of the other camps as strangers, and as questionable as all stran- 
gers are. Here were no different races, languages, religion or historical 
origins, but there arose a feeling of separate entities, of difference, of 
strangeness as between neighboring peoples." A most valuable and inter- 
esting document. 


J. D. KETCHUM 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Wings on My Feet: Bluck Ulysses at the Wars. By Howard W. 
OpuM. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1929. Pp. 309. $2.50. 
Only to those who did not read Rainbow round My Shoulder does it 

need to be explained that Dr. Odum has devised a curious art-form: 

a simulated autobiographical statement made up of loosely strung epi- 

sodes, written in a sort of lyric version of the Negro vernacular, and inter- 

spersed with bits of Negro folk song. The foot-loose, hell-raising speaker 
of the lines (in this second book they tell of his adventure in the wars) 
is a sort of “ideal type” of his race. The materials cast in this form are 
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derived, one concludes, from Dr. Odum’s long personal knowledge and 
study of the Negro, and from folk songs and other collected texts. 

In the face of a series of appreciative and laudatory reviews, the pres- 
ent reviewer feels apologetic in confessing that he finds Dr. Odum’s Black 
Ulysses not very interesting. The style is monotonous, the repetition of 
tag lines is wearisome, and the character of the protagonist is too general- 
ized to capture these particular sympathies, or to reveal to the reviewer, 
at all intimately, the mental world in which the Negro moves. A real 
document, somehow, does it better. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Hinduism Invades America. By WENDELL THoMAs. New York: 

Beacon Press, 1930. Pp. 300. 

The paucity of literature on the diffusion of Asiatic culture in the West 
warrants attention to this study; no less valuable is it, however, as a foil 
to academic and pedantic notions of diffusion as a general principle. From 
the accounts of wealthy and apparently bored ladies fawning before the 
healthy animal spirits, gaudy colors, and mystic language of semi-western- 
ized Vivekenanda, to the meager questionnaire returns from believers 
of the two dominant sects, Vedanta and Yogoda, here is stuff with which 
the student of culture contact in the United States has to reckon, at least 

.until he perfects more of his technique. Of particular note is the author's ` 
careful distinction between strictly Hindu culture and partially occidental 
products assembled under semi-Western auspices in Asia for the consump- 
tion of semi-Eastern types of European and American thinking. Unfor- 
tunately, the exposition of these religions has expanded the book to five 
times its necessary size. The notes and book list deserve attention. 

Mavrice T. Price 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


9 


Friedrich Nietzsche. By Grorce Burman Foster. Edited by 
Curtis W. REESE; Introduction by A. Eustace Haypon. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xi-+-250. $2.50. 

Besides its notability as a fair book written by an American on Nietz- 
‘sche during World War mania, this volume has intrinsic merit. It is not 

a book that just anybody could have written—at any time. It is a book 

that perhaps no other American could have written when it was written. 

It is an animated, an appreciative, a critical evaluation of the whole of 


\ 
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Nietzsche’s life and work. Through successive chapters on his relations 
to Schopenhauer, Wagner, and Jesus; through chapters on Nietzsche’s 
attitude toward feminism, the state, militarism, democracy, science, art, 
morality, skepticism, religion, atheism, and the superman—Foster pa- 
rades the unfolding life and the developing doctrines of this gadfly of 
modernism. Nietzsche stands unforgettably revealed as antimoral, anti- 
socialistic, antidemocratic, antifeminist, anti-intellectualistic, antipes- 
simistic, and anti-Christian. But he stands revealed also with robust affir- 
mation, as proaesthetic, proscientific, proactivistic. 

Foster presents with marked success the biographical, social, and intel- 
lectual factors that conspired to form the three periods of Nietzsche’s 
growth: the early aesthetic phase, the middle positivistic, and the final 
“superman” emphasis. It was a single question with these successive 
answers that gave unity to Nietszche’s career: "If life is worth living, 
what is it that makes it so?" The final answer was itself composite; for 
the superman unites in his will-to-power the taste of an Bnstociat and the 
understanding of a scientist. 

It is, however, the manner more than the matter that distinguishes this 
book from other studies of Nietzsche. There is a generous admiration 
through every analysis and an almost breathless dash to every evaluation 
which declares and celebrates the fact that here a living man, rather 
than merely an active mind, is encompassing and assessing one of the 
greatest forces of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Both the Edi- 
tor’s Preface and Professor Haydon’s Introduction combine natural piety 
for a great teacher with a just sense of the new significance that arises 
when two virile minds—Foster’s and Nietzsche’s—cross appreciative 
swords. To students, youthful or adult, who wish to come at Nietzsche 
through an introduction at once comprehensive and animated, no better 


single volume in English can be recommended. 
T. V. SMITH 


UNIVERSITY Or CHICAGO 


The Evolution of Culture. By JULIUS LIPPERT. Translated and edit- 
ed by GEORGE PETER Murpocx. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1931. Pp. xxxii4-716. $5.00. 

This book was written forty-five years ago. Its German title is Kultur- 
geschichte der Menschheit in ihrem organischen Aufbau. The work is an 
inquiry into the ultimate origins and course of development of the funda- 
mental social institutions. On this subject little is known now, and less 
was known then. Writers referred to the cultures of antiquity, made what 
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use they could of the anecdotal ethnological materials, and then made 
guesses. Lippert’s guesses were wiser than many, and he appears to have 
recognized some of the complexities of the social process. Still, the factual 
and theoretical content of a book like this is not likely to be of great worth 
today. For one thing, whatever we do know today of the primitive peo- 
ples has been learned, nine-tenths of it, since this book was written. 
The Evolution of Culture is more likely to be useful to students of the his- 
tory of certain aspects of sociological thought. The book is an ancestor of 
Folkways; Lippert bas much influenced Sumner and Keller. 

The translator and editor sets forth with admirable fulness just what 
he has done to make Lippert available to the English reader. He has 
reduced the two German volumes to this one; he has eliminated certain 
chapters; and “phrases, clauses, sentences, and even paragraphs have 
been deleted in translation wherever they have seemed superfluous, ir- 
relevant, or of negligible importance." By freedom of translation he has 
mitigated the pedantry of the style. Some assertions have been bolstered 
up with supplementary references, a Bibliography has been supplied, and 
certain of Lippert’s topics have received critical treatment in the light 
of more modern viewpoint, briefly in footnotes, or more fully in ap- 
pendixes. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Columbus Came Late. By Grecory Mason. New York: Century 

Co., 1931. Pp. x+341. 

This contribution to the growing number of popular books on American 
Indian archaeology reads as though written by one who has found this 
realm of inquiry for himself, and outside of the avenues of formal instruc- 
tion, and who has come to cultivate it as an enthusiastic avocation, both 
in the field and in its literature. The author wishes to extend his interest 
and activity to laymen, who are assured that they will find ita more edu- 
cative and useful hobby than crossword puzzles. : 

The result is a book of some confusion and great enthusiasm, well 
made to realize the author’s intent. 

Although there are chapters on the Indian, speaking generally, and 
others variously on the Pueblos, the Aztecs, and the ancient Peruvians, 
Mr. Mason’s heart is clearly with the ancient Mayas, whose old culture he 
is disposed to glorify. His interest is always romantic, and as mere antiq- 
uity enhances the romance, he pushes as far as he is able those accumulat- 
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ing hints that the Indian may have been on this continent for possibly 
tens of thousands of years. The Indian cultures, too, are said to be 
“comparable in antiquity to what Asia can offer.” 

Where the author sees parallels with modern times, he proposes them 
with gusto. The Inca state is compared to Prussia just before the war. 
“It was really the Aztecs who made America ripe for puritanism.” The 
Mexican merchants’ guilds are compared to Rotary clubs. 

The difference of opinion between G. Elliott Smith and the American 
students, with reference to the local origin of Middle American civiliza- 
tion, is identified as the opposition between "'diffusionists" and "'evolu- 
tionists." 

On the whole, the book sometimes misleads, but does not often misin- 
form. And in spite of strictures, its pages are lively and provocative. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Banana Gold. By Carteton Beats. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 

cott Co., 1932. Pp. 367. $3.00. 

This is a book of much charm, to be read not for information but for 
a fresh impression of the natural and social geography of Central America. 
It records the experiences of Mr. Beals, who is sensitive, intelligent, and 
familiar with Middle American life, on two trips through Guatemala, 
Salvador, Honduras, and Nicaragua. It is a string of sketches, vivid as 
water colors, suggestive as melody, of life in the Tropics, of Latin-Ameri- 
can behavior. Each episode has become in the writing an artistic integer: 
the historical chapters are small dramas; the travel episodes are composi- 
tions, vignettes; one or two sections drawn from Indian mythology would 
be unrecognizable to the sources; but they are charming. Yet the parts 
are bound together by the sequence of the author’s adventures; the whole 
moves along almost like—though it is extravagance to say it—a pica- 
resque romance. A climax is reached in the account of a wild fortnight’s 
ride to reach Sandino, then hemmed in the Nicaraguan mountains by 
United States troops. The interview with this leader which resulted made 
journalistic history a few years ago. Mr. Beals himself is the central 
character in this miniature Odyssey: a humorous, audacious hero, un- 
reluctant to express his love for the tropical countryside, his dislike of the 
native politico, and his contempt for American intervention. 


RoBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Jungle Ways. By William B. Seabrook. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace & Co., 1931. Pp. 308. $3.50. 

The author of this book is well known to the general reader through 
his accounts of excursions into Arabia and Haiti where he has sought 
among primitive people a type of romantic adventure that: has been 
vicariously enjoyed by those jaded by our mechanized and sophisticated 
civilization. In Africa, as in Haiti, he insists that he has come face to 
face with phenomena in which the possibility of fraud and illusion was 
excluded and that defied explanation in terms of our materialistic con- 
ceptions. With a black sorceress as a companion, he penetrates forbidden 
paths to view circumcision rites, and he gets on intimate-enough terms 
with a royal minstrel to indulge in confidential asides on their ceremonies. 
After achieving such intimacy with the natives, it is not surprising that 
the author throws off the civilized inhibitions against cannibalism and 
indulges in a steak from a freshly killed man. In spite of the author’s 
effort to lead us jauntily among these primitive people and make us rec- 
ognize beneath their customs as well as their skins a close kinship, they 
remain exotic creatures without the common humanity which one finds 
in the African of Mary Kingsley’s West African Studies. 

E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Fisk UNIVERSITY 


Biology in Human Affairs. Edited by Epwarp M. East. New 

York: Whittlesey House, 1931, Pp. xi4-399. $3.50. 

Unlike most omnibus volumes, this book is eminently successful. 
Without undue overlapping and simplification, a clear and readable ac- 
count is presented of both the methods and the achievements of biology 
in its application to human affairs. The essays are written by the follow- 
ing men, each of whom is well known in his field: Walter V. Bingham, 
Donald F. Jones, Hugh S. Cumming, E. Kennerly Marshall, Jr., Edward 
M, East, Elmer V. McCollim, Morris Fishbein, Howard M. Parshley, 
Frank H. Hankins, Arthur M. Stimson, Joseph Jastrow, and Lewis M. 
Terman. The subject arrangement of the book is as follows: Three essays 
give an introductory survey of the place of biology in modern life, of the 
way it has influenced the social sciences and people's outlook and think- 
ing, and finally of the possibilities and implications of a complete science 
of genetics and eugenics. The next three essays deal with psychology, 
general, educational, and industrial, and of its increasing adoption in 
controlling human behavior. Then come four essays devoted to the re- 
markable accomplishments of biology in medicine, physiology, public 
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health, and general human welfare. Finally, two essays deal with the 
progress in increasing our food supply, and of the importance of vitamins 
for diet and nutrition. 

It would indeed be an invidious task to select any essay or essayist for 
special mention. This well-arranged and well-planned book should be 
a useful acquisition to the non-specialist interested in social biology. It 
should find a place on the shelf next to Jennings’ Biological Basis of Hu- 


man Nature, 
J. RuMYANECK 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Hot News. By EMILE Gauvreau. New York: Macaulay Co., 

1931. Pp. 1+316. $2.00. 

When men like Horace Greeley and Whitelaw Reid wrote about their 
newspapers, the hero of the book always turned out to be a political 
party and the newspaper itself played a minor róle. It is characteristic 
of the changes in the newspaper that Gauvreau’s book should be about 
the newspaper as a thing of importance in itself. It is at the same time an 
autobiography, but it is very plain that the paper came first and Mr. 
Gauvreau's career was that of a faithful servant to the institution, and 
no more. 

The author was an editor of the Graphic and is now of the Mirror 
and his occupation was chiefly that of creating news since a tabloid can- 
not afford to let news happen in its own time. The news-stories that 
he fathered, rather than reported, are recognizable through their thin 
disguise as the “big” circulation bait of the last few years. Always with 
an eye to the barometer of circulation, he tried one story then another, 
finally convincing himself that sex, money, and crime arouse more inter- 
est in tabloid readers than any other themes, and, thereafter, like a good 
strategist, he “used no other." There are more interesting rules, such as 
“use the first person singular" and “use photographs" (a full-page photo- 
graph of the President on election day will sell more papers than the 
tables of returns), and their success is always attested by circulation fig- 
ures. The eternal problem of the tabloid editor arises in the fickleness of 
public patronage, for it is easier to get circulation than to hold it, and after 
one has been as sensational as possible anything subsequent seems dull. 
But the advertisers respond only to consistent figures, and, as a result, 
most tabloids are run at a loss, for the income from street sales alone will 
barely pay for paper and ink. Hence the self-aggravating need for ever 
more stimulating stories which gives the tabloids their extraordinary 
character. 
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Most of this has been said before, in a general way, but seldom as 


concretely and dramatically. 
HELEN GREGORY MACGILL 
MCGILL UNIVERSITY 


Memories of Sixty Years. By HENRY SANDERSON Furniss. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co., 1931. Pp. 262. f 

Tf one wishes to have a view of English social politics for the last few 
decades by one who has been a close observer, and to some extent a par- 
ticipant, he would do well to read Memoirs of Sixty Years by Henry 
Sanderson Furniss (Lord Sanderson). If one also wishes to see what an 
active, comprehending life can be lived by a man whose eyesight has been 
poor from the beginning, being reduced almost to total blindness at the 
last, and how such a man can make out in the affairs of men, often big 
affairs, he will þe richly rewarded in the reading of the book. This handi- 
cap is not, however, thrust forward; and while the reader is aware of it 
throughout, and an admirer of the author in consequence, this situation 
is generally swallowed up in the narrative that has been prepared. 

Lord Sanderson early in life took a decided interest in the labor and 
social reform movements in England and in time came to be actively en- 
gaged in the political drama of the times, particularly as an advocate of 
some of the principles of the Labour party. For most of his life he was 
connected with Ruskin College, Oxford University, and for a time served 
as its principal. He thus had rare opportunities, on the one hand, for 
contemplative study of his subject, and, on the other hand, for engaging 
directly in the stern realities implied in his subject in the field. His ex- 
periences, contacts, and associations in the movements of the day, with 
here and there a statement of his faith, and with continuing accounts of 
his friendships and their meaning to him, make up the body of the work. 
His story is a personal, intimate one, told in simple, straightforward lan- 
guage, with little attempt at literary embellishment or theoretical dis- 
cussions. But one feels that he has been reading the sincere story of a 


sincere man. 
HARRY BEST 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


Schopenhauer, Pessimist and Pagan. By V. J. McGitt. New York: 
Brentano’s, 1931. Pp. 312. $4.00. 
This informal biography describes the chief periods in Schopenhauer’s life— 
his happy childhood, his early intellectual promise, the years of obscurity and 


discouragement, and the final period of fame. Schopenhauer’s various writings 
are discussed briefly together with the setting from which they came, as well as 
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his various conflicts with other philosophers. While the book does not seem to be 
& profound study, it is interestingly written and gives a human setting for the 
development of Schopenhauer's philosophy. 
RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Ethics and Practices in Journalism. By ALBERT F. HENNING. New York: 
Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1932. Pp. viii+ 204. 


This textbook in the ethics of journalism endeavors to infuse the student 
with moral principles that may lead him to cling to the straight and narrow path 
when later he is tempted by the luxuriant but oblique bypaths that beset the 
way of the calling. Apparently realizing the futility of mere preachment, how- 
ever, the author devotes much of the space to a description of existing folk 
ways of the craft. While his discussion of current practices is realistic and his 
ethical stand commendable (at least to those accepting the tenets of the present 
order), he adds little in the way of either new material or new ideas to the 
works of Flint, Crawford, Lippmann, and others in this field. 


CARROLL D. CLARK 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Kachalola, or Mighty Hunter. By SIDNEY SPENCER BROOMFIELD. New 
York: William Morrow & Co., 1931. Pp. vit+310. $4.00. 


Broomfield went into East Africa in 1868 and spent two years traveling, 
trading, hunting, and fighting. He claims to have been the first white man 
ever to touch some of the tribes visited. Later he returned for a two-year 
journey of the same kind. Then the collection of trophies and museum speci- 
mens took him to Sumatra, Borneo, and into the interior of New Guinea. He 
describes in vivid terms what he does and undergoes. The book is an absorbing 
and fascinating narrative, but I cannot see that it has either sociological or 
ethnological value. 

LESLIE A. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The Indian Peasant Uprooted: A Study of the Human Machine. By 
Marcaret Reap. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1931. Pp. 256. $2.50. 

The Royal Commission on Labour in India published its report, and the evi- 
dence it collected, in eighteen formidable volumes. Miss Read has made its 
essential findings more available by combining summaries of its materials, and 
some of its actual paragraphs, with more literary and intimate descriptions, 
based on her personal knowledge, of individual workers and factories. The 
book is thus an account of working and living conditions among the recently 
industrialized people of India. The abuses reported are the same as those 
familiar to us from the corresponding period in Europe a century ago. There 
is nothing in this book on the effect of industrialization upon the Indian-village 
organization. The book has good photographs but no Index. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Ozarks: An American Survival of Primitive Society. By VANCE 
RANDOLPH. New York: Vanguard Press, 1931. Pp. ix+310. $5.00. 


This may be described as an ethnography of one of the vestigial mountain 
cultures of the United States. The man who wrote it has lived much among 
these people and approaches them with the requisite combination of sympathy 
and objectivity. It has been the folk-lorist—collector of riddle, rhyme, song, 
and story—who, among those with scientific or scholarly interest, has hereto- 
fore gone to the mountaineer. Mr. Randolph has shared the interest of the 
folk-lorist, and the fullest sections of the book are those on “The Ozark Dialect,” 
“Signs and Superstitions,” “The Passing of the Play Party,” and “Ozark Folk- 
Songs," while, for example, the “clan” organization is only sketchily reported. 
But he has done more than collect texts and quaint beliefs; though the book is 
casual, and popular, and not formally ethnological, the folk tales and beliefs are 
set, to some degree, in their setting of social use and meaning. The book 
therefore assists in the definition of “folk” and of “culture” in reference to isola- 
tion and stability. Special interest attaches to materials on tabooed words and 
phrases in the Ozark dialect, and to sections dealing with the relations, economic 
and social, of the mountaineer to the “furriner.” 

. ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 
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FRANK ALEXANDER ROSS 
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ABSTRACT 


The ecologist is warned against a number of statistical dangers—the temptation to 
use insufficient cases, the failure to account for such variables as age and sex, and the 
possibility of overlooking the importance of differential population mobility. The 
study of insanity by the younger Faris is taken for illustration. Comparing the rates 
of insanity in the various areas, the differences are found, by applying.the method of 
the "standard error," to be insignificant or attributable to chance in a large fraction of 
cases. By combining closely similar areas into larger units chance differences disappear 
in all but four instances. The influence of age and sex is strongly suggested in the case 
of Hobohemia where insanity rates are much higher than in all other areas. Two cor- 
rective devices are available: grouping the population and cases in the sex and broad- 
age classes, and standardizing the rates for age and sex. The scarcity of the cases makes 
either method unsatisfactory here. In deriving rates by taking the number of commit- 
ments during a year and the population as of a given day no consideration is given to 
transiency of population. In the case of Hobohemia the rate would be excessive since 
population changes rapidly and commitments would come during a year from a popula- 
tion much greater than the one used. Transiency affected the rate for Negroes also, 
and for Suburbania. An adequate device for measuring the influence of this variable 
needs to be developed. 


The statistician, reading many of the current sociological volumes 
and articles, is impressed with the statistical pitfalls that lie in the 
path of the ecologist. The present paper is not an attempt to chal- 
lenge specific ecological studies in whole or in part but rather to 
point out some of these danger spots. 

The exemplifications are drawn from a paper presented by the 
younger Faris at the Annual Meeting of the American Statistical 
Association at Washington during the last days of December, 1931. It 
has seemed a good example of the work of the up-to-date ecologist; 
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the data used are typical of the material subjected to statistical 
treatment, and the locality studied and the areas used are perhaps 
the most favorable for a test of the applicability of statistical tech- 
niques to the ecological approach.* 

One of the most serious statistical temptations confronting the 
ecologist is that of using data in the form in which it comes to hand 
regardless of the scarcity of cases in the various subdivisions. A sec- 
ond is the ease with which crude rates can be computed and the diffi- 
culty of pursuing adjustments for such variables as age and sex. A 
third is the possibility of overlooking the importance of the differ- 
ential mobility of populations of the various subdivisions. 


THE MENACE OF SCANTY DATA? 


Regarding the first of these, much has been said in other connec- 
tions. Current statistical literature contains many papers, highly 
technical in nature, dealing with “standard errors” of this and that 
statistical measure for large, and latterly for small, samples. Possibly 
because of the very technicality of these presentations, the sociolo- 
gist has either tended to overlook’ them or has felt them to be too 
“advanced” for use on data as crude as his. The ecologist seems to 
have been no exception. 

It is well known that the variability of a rate—per cent, per mille, 
per hundred thousand, etc.—may be expressed by the following 


formula 
2: ee 
n ^ 


where cg —the standard error of a rate 
R=the rate per b 
b=the base: 100, 1,000, 100,000, etc. 
f; the population 
1 Dr. Faris’ help in supplying basic material not available in his paper and his frank 
and friendly criticism of the present manuscript are greatly appreciated. An abstract 
of his paper is to be found in the Proceedings of the American Statistical Association, 
March 1932, p. 53. 
? See also Frank Alexander Ross, “On Generalization from Limited Social Data, 
Social Forces, October, 1931, pp. 32-37. 
3 Àn exception: The matter of reliability of rates for urban areas was discussed by 
Professor Robert E. Chaddock at the Section on Census Tracts during the Washington 


Meeting (1931) of the American Statistical Association. As yet there has been no pub- 
lication of this paper. 
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from which the rate is computed.4 Further, it has long been accepted 
that the variability of the difference between two rates may be 
written 


O(R.—R) =V on?+ oR? 
And finally that the test for the significance of such a difference is 
that, if 
R,—Ra> 30(R.-R) s 
the difference is significant: that it will persist in this direction in 
similar instances. But if 
R,—R« 39(R. —R)) 5 
* The reader is referred to the latest editions of H. L. Rietz (ed.), The Handbook of 
Mathematical Statistics; G. Udny Yule, An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics; 
R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research Workers; Arne Fisher, The Mathematical 
Theory of Probabilities; and similar works by other authors for discussions of sampling. 
While the data here studied may not conform strictly to the requirements of random 
sampling and while the smallness of the numbers of cases causes complications, this 
formula is the best at present in use. Caution should be observed in its application. 


Assuming the essentials fundamental to applicability, 


Sac Y npg, where c," the variability of the absolute number of cases 


p=the probability of a case occurring 


n, b, and R being as in the text 


LN 4 ki , where o,,=the variability of the relative number of cases 
n 


GR by E , where eg= the variability of the rate. 
From this there is easily derived by the following steps the form used in the text. 


4 OGI. (Ae. RD. 
9 n 


n 
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TABLE I 


Insanity RATES AND THEIR POTENTIAL VARIABILITIES FOR 
CENSUS AREAS IN CHICAGO, 1930 











@) (2) (3) zd. (s) (6) 
S CasEs Ris3og 
Num- é 
ae AREA DESCRIPTION* INGAN- poder 300,000 cpt 
mry* TION* + al 
32t | Hobohemia. ................. 65 | 7,851 | 828 j102.3 |r,r35 | 521 
RADIAL I 
38 | Negro Slum No. r............ 30 | 10,416 | 288 | 52.5 | 446 | 130 
35 | Negro Slum No. 2............ 117 | 50,283 | 233 | 21.5 | 298 | 168 
38 | Negro Apartment No. 1....... i15 | 87,005 | 132 | 12.3 | 1x69 93 
40 | Negro Apartment No. 2....... 60 | 44,178 | 136 | 17.5 | 189 83 
69 | White Residential No. 1...... 49 | 59,474 82 | 11.7| 117 47 
44 | White Residential No. 2....... 23 | 36,228 63 | 13.2 | 103 23 
49 (Rage of Industrial. ...).. No. 1| 33 | 42,983 76 | 13.3 | 116 36 
54 |lArea—Low Population/ . . No. 2 2| 1,486 | 135 | 95.3 | 422 o 
RapiAL II 
$4 | NORIO 6 iia oec oS 46 | 21,456 | 214] 31.5 | 309] 119 
6o. | SIUM: csse res 62 | 53,547 | 116 | 14.7 | 160 72 
59 | Apartment No. 1............. 17 | 22,032 77 | 18.7 | 133 21 
58 | Apartment No. 2............. 40 | 47,360 84 | 13.3 | 124 44 
57 | Apartment No. 3............. 4 | °8,120 49 | 24.6 | 123 o 
56 | Apartment No. 4............. 4| 6,050 66 | 33.0 | 165 o 
RADIAL IIT 
28 | Slug... oret eti 299 |153,761 | 194 | 1x.2 | 228 | 160 
27 | Apartment No. 1............. 72 | 60,125 | x20 | 14.1 | 162 78 
26 | Apartment No. 2............. 48 | 50,910 94 | 13.6 | 135 53 
25 .| Apartment No. 3............. 79 |131,114 6o 8 8o 40 
Rapar IV 
24. aiite a taeda teeta e Rx 220 [197,531 | 117 | 7.7| 140 94 
BB eerie Oe pisa o t hecha s.| 106 [114,174 92| 9.0| r 65 
2l. [ba esos ees uite tears. e cete 26 | 48,433 $3 | 10.5 85 21 
10- |, Sepe epp r Eat es PG 38 | 66,783 56 | 9.2 84 28 
Cup ees] 38 | 64,203 59 | 9.6 88 30 
LY [ist gid else D eed am IO | 20,392 49 | 15.5 96 3 
IO: diu beu ha ei ative xe Ra Mta Pd aS 5 | 14,408 34 | 15.4 8o o 
9 [cuozecz ondes das et ette 3| 5,370 55 | 32.0 | x5r o 
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TABLE I—Continued 








(1) (2) (3) (4) (s) (6) 








Cases RATE Rise 
Num- P T$7R 
pe AREA DESCRIPTION* INSAN- Forord- 300,000 ort 
ny* TION* + = 
RADIAL V 
8: levee eta Sx oe ebd 141] 79,554 | 177 | 14.9 222 132 
1 Ba OC tems emus s RE ate 122 | 97,873 | 125 | 13.3 159 gI 
Oo C" 117 |128,066 or | 8.4] 116 66 
39i E atate ts P ee e X metas Saleen 97 108,583 89| 9.0] 116 62 
I5 weed erp. URTESSEREADNS 26 | 57,004 45| 8.9 72 18 





* The numbering, numbers of cases, populations, and rates, Columns r-4 inclusive, are as in the Faris 
study, the tracts being those given by the Census Bureau. 


t In illustration of the process of computing ep, the data for Area 32 yield 





(828)(99,172) | 82,214,416 


7,851 Ts: =V 10,459.1028 = 102.3. 
3 Li 


?n327 


1 Area 32, though common to all radials, is entered here but once. 


then either we have no real difference or not enough cases to assure 
us of a real difference.5 

Table I presents data for about half the tracts of the Faris study. 
The rates per 100,000 population are those for insanity (all causes) 
in the city of Chicago, the cases being commitments to institutions 
during the course of the year 1930, the populations those of the 
1930 Census as of April 1, 1930. Column 5 contains the standard 
errors of these rates and Column 6 the upper and lower limits of 
potential variation of rates. 

The meaning of the table is clarified by Charts I and II. The 
former shows, on a map of Chicago, the directions of the several 
radials and the key numbers of the communities lying on each radial. 
The latter reiterates the facts of the table in pictorial form. The 
heavy linef for each radial purports to show, from left to right, 


s In this latter case we can work toward certainty only by increasing the number of 
cases. Such increase may disclose differences that are significant, or the indefiniteness 
may persist up to the point where we feel that even an infinite number of cases would 
not disclose a significant difference, in other words, that no real different exists. 


é This method of charting is theoretically improper since it implies a continuous 
quantitative scale horizontally. It is appropriate only if the centers of the several areas 
are equidistant on the radials, e.g., that community 33 is as far from 32 as from 35, or, if 
some other criterion than distance is used, that the areas are separated equally in re- 
spect to this quality. In the present paper the ecological convention has been followed. 
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trends of rates as one passes from the “center” of the city outward 
toward the periphery (see Column 4 of Table I); the elongated rec- 
tangles illustrate the possible variations of the several rates (see 
Column 6 of Table I). 

If we scrutinize each of the radials, differences appear between the 
rates actually found for the several communities on a given radial. 
The general configuration, as shown by the heavy lines of Chart II, 
is that of the typical diminish- 
ing returns curve—high at the 
left, sharply diminishing to medi- 
agrar ocrity, and trailing off to very 
low. The picture, on its face, is 
quite convincing. As one pro- 
ceeds from the “center” out- 
ward, rates tend to diminish 
"s directly with some function of 
the distance traveled. 

But let us examine the possible 
behavior of these rates, resulting 
solely from the vagaries of chance. 
The elongated rectangles indi- 
cate potential ranges of vari- 
ability for the several rates. It 
is possible in a similar mass of 
material, let us say data for some 
other year, that, positing un- 
changed conditions, the rate for 
Area 32 might be as high as 1,135 per 100,000 or as low as 521. 
Similarly for other areas. Obviously considerable variation is to be 
expected. It is even within the realm of reasonable probability that 
a very different trend might be found. The dotted lines of Chart IT 
are examples. 

Applying the more mathematical approach, testing differences be- 
tween rates for their significance, the results for the several radials 
are as in Table II, Part A. 

Though the technique is simple, an example or two may serve as 
a guide to speedier understanding. We wish to discover whether or 
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not the difference between the rate for Area 32 and that for Area 33 
is a "real" difference; whether we can be certain that a difference 
in the same direction would always be found, conditions remaining 
the same. This difference is 540 (828—288). The formula for the 
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significance of a difference between rates was given early in this 
paper. Substituting, we have 


30 (Ru—Ry) =3V (102.3)?+ (52.5)? 





=3V 13,221.54 
= 3(z15) 
= 345 - 
Since this is decidedly less than the difference itself, there is signifi- 
cance; that is, conditions remaining the same, the rate for Area 32 
will always be materially higher than that for Area 33. This has 


been entered in Table II, Part A, Radial I, as an “S” at the inter- 
section of Column 32 and Line 33. 


In similar fashion we may test the difference between the rate for 
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Area 33 (288) and that for Area 38 (132). The difference seems large 
(156); indeed it is larger than the rate itself for Area 38. Applying 
the rigid mathematical test we find 


30(R,- Ra) = 3V (52.5)*-- (12.3)? 
73V 2917.54 
=3(54) 
=162. 


This is greater than the difference; therefore we cannot claim sig- 
nificance for the difference. It is quite possible that, conditions re- 
maining the same, another time we would find the rate for Area 38 
greater than that for Area 33. This has been entered in Table II, 
Part A, Radial I, as an “N” at the intersection of Column 33 and 
Line 38. The rest of the entries in Part A have been derived in this 
fashion. 

Inspection of Table II, Part A, yields interesting conclusions. All 
differences involving Area 32 are significant. For all radials each 
entry in Column 32 is “S.” Similarly for Area I on Radial V all en- 
tries are "S." Aside from these two citations there is little consist- 
ency? of sequences of “S” in lines or columns. In general, then, the 
differences in rates on which the student of the problem is to base his 
conclusions are quite likely to disappear in other comparable mate- 
rial; they are by no means dependable; they are quite possibly due 
to vagaries of chance in scanty data. l 

Intriguing speculations can be evolved from a detailed analysis 
of the material in Part A of the table. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that “N” may arise out of two very different situations. 
It may be that a larger mass of material would replace “N” by “S” 
in many instances. It may be that no matter how much material 
we had “N” would persist—there may be no difference between the 
areas. 

Two methods exist for overcoming the scantiness of the material. 
There is nothing sacred about the year. Eighteen months, two 

7 Seeming exceptions are to be found in Column 35 and Line 44 of Radial I, in Col- 


umn 34 of Radial II, in Column 28 of Radial III, and Column 24 of Radial IV. Space 
does not warrant a detailed discussion of all these. 
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TABLE II—Continued 
RADIAL V 





First column and last line are Second column shows orig- 
area designations. inal area designations. First 
column and last line are 

grouped designations. 


*1l 3Vo Ry eR, < RR, the difference is significant (designated 5); 


if 3V opto Ry > R,—R, the difference is not significant (designated N). 


years, three years, a decade, might be taken. Thus, instead of using 
the cases in the calendar year 1930, one might have aggregated the 
commitments from July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1931. This would have 
increased the data and would have helped to stabilize the rates. 

The alternative, and the only procedure available to the present 
writer, is to combine areas into larger units. Since it increases de- 
nominators as well as numerators, it tends materially toward sta- 
bilization of rates. Care must be exercised, as only such areas should 
be amalgamated as external information indicates are closely similar. 

Proceeding in this manner and guided by the descriptions? sup- 
plied with the data, new rates were computed for groups of areas as 
shown in Table III, and the significance of the differences tested as 
before. The results are presented in Table II, Part B. With this re- 
organization clarity appears. There are now only four instances of 
“N.” These are in Radial I, between C and D; in Radial II, between 
34 and 60, and E and 60; in Radial IV, between H and G. The first 
is between a white residential and an industrial area; the second is 
between a Negro and a slum area; the third is between a slum and 
an apartment area; the fourth is between an intermediate area and a 
peripheral section. In each instance an area is involved with small 
population. , 


3 Descriptions have been furnished by Dr. Faris for Radials I, IT, and IXI. Combina- 
tions made by the present writer for Radials IV and V are purely arbitrary. 
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! 


Generalization from these results is far sounder than any that 


could have been made from the earlier grouping. The (statistician 
i 


TABLE III 


INSANITY RATES AND THEIR POTENTIAL VARIABILITIES 
FOR GROUPS OF CENSUS AREAS 





























Q C (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
CASES " RATE Rt3ez 
OF PULA- 
DESIGNATION AREA DESCRIPTION INSAN- UN geco) em 
TION + = 
32* Hobohemia..... 65 | 7,851 | 828 [102.3 |T,135 | 521r 
RADIAL I 
A (33+35) Negro Slum..... 147 | 60,699 | 242 | 19.9 | 302 | 182 
B (384-40) NegroApartment| 175 |131,183 | 133 | 10.1 | 163 | 103 
C (694-44) White Residen- 
Halici iier 72 | 95,702 75] 8.9] 102 48 
D (49+54) Industrial. ..... 35 | 44,469 | 79 | 13.3 | 119 | 39 
Rapar II 
34 Negro.......... 46 | 21,456 | 214 | 31.5 | 309 | 119 
60 Slum.......... 62 | 53,547 | 116 | 14.7 | 160 72 
E (59--58--574-56) | Apartment.....| 65 | 83,562 98 | 9.7 | 107 49 
Ravan III 
28 Slum.......... 299 |153,761 | 194 | 11.2 | 228 | 160 
F (27--26--25) Apartment...... 199 |242, 149 82 | 5.8 99 65 
Ranar IV 
Cy ree seer ner ere 220 |197,551 | 117 | 7-7} 140 94 
G (224-214-164-13)]...........LLsL 208 |293,503 71 | 4.9 86 56 
Htr-ero+9) fe... eee eee eee 18 | 40,170 4S | 10.6 77 13 
RapraL V 








S ov Teeniesese 6 ee 141 | 79,554 | 177 | 14.9 
K (7+6-+3) Jose eee eee ee eee 336 |334,522 | 100 | 5.4] 116 84 
Yy 77 0. racine Rete 6 weve eerie 26 | 57,094 45| 8.9 


* Area 32, though common to all radials, is entered here but once. ! 


| 
cannot but feel that at last a valid progression has been found, pro- 
vided that the rates themselves are truly comparable. 


N 
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STANDARDIZATION FOR AGE AND SEX 


Vital statisticians have long been familiar with the danger of sim- 
ply dividing a given number of cases by the gross population of the 
area from which the cases have come. They realize the futility of 
comparing a crude rate for maternal mortality in a population made 
up of patients in an obstetrical ward with a similar rate for inmates 
of an old soldiers! home, or with a rate the denominator for which is 
the total population of a town. 

` It appears that some ecologists fail to recognize the biasing effects 
of age dissimilarities in the populations of different ecological areas. 
Let us return to the insanity study of Faris? 

Hobohemia in any grouping stands far and away apart from all 
other groups. In the original arrangement it was the supreme exam- 
ple of an area having a rate differing significantly from those for all 
other areas. But it is notorious that Hobohemia contains an over- 
` whelming preponderance of adult males. Were these adult males in 
an area containing a normal proportion of young boys and girls and 
of adult women the denominator would be materially enlarged, the 
rate would be reduced, differences lessened, and their significances 
changed. Or were the study confined to adult males in all areas, the 
rates in other areas would be correspondingly increased, the differ- 
ences and their o’s again altered, and their significances changed. 

'Two techniques exist for minimizing the effect of differential age 
and sex distributions in comparisons of rates.” The first consists of 
breaking both the population and the cases into sex and broad-age 
classes and studying the incidence of the particular social symptom 
in each of these categories for the several areas. Thus one of the 
common devices of the student of population increase is to relate 
‘births in various areas to the married women 15-45 years of age. 

The second is the practice of standardizing for age and sex. More 

9 It should be stated that Faris is fully cognizant of the techniques for standardizing 
rates as well as those for analyzing the significance of differences. His paper presented 
results of a tentative exploration, made with data known to be limited and obviously 


too scant to warrant the careful techniques here urged. His generosity in making avail- 
able his basic data should not be misunderstood by the reader. 


10 A further interesting technique, utilizing correlation, is soon to appear in a paper 
by C. Horace Hamilton in the Journal of the American Statistical Association. 
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than one procedure is in current use and the reader is referred to any 
standard text™ on vital statistics for these techniques. Suffice it to 
say that, in general, “standardized” rates replace the crude rates, a 
standardized rate being that which would have prevailed in a “‘stand- 
ard” population (one having at least an approximation to a natural 
age and sex distribution, and which is used to keep age and sex con- 
stant) had the symptom manifested itself there in a fashion similar 
to that which existed in the group under investigation. 

The cases of insanity in the several communities of Chicago are 
too few to warrant the use of the latter and preferable device. It is 
practicable to utilize, at least in a crude way, the former procedure. 
The student of the problem could eliminate cases among minors and 
could assume that insanity is evenly distributed throughout adult 
years, thus minimizing the age variable. He could further discover 
whether or not sex is a factor and could either neglect it or pursue his 
analysis separately for each of the sexes. He would then select the 
suitable denominator for the computation of his rates, i.e., total 
adults, or total adult males and total adult females. This is at least 
a closer approximation to truth than the original assumption that 
there is neither sex nor age differentiation. 

It is impossible with the data available for the present writer to 
perform these adjustments. Indeed, it is doubtful whether in the 
present study this crude method would significantly modify the re- 
sults obtained by regrouping the original areas using crude rates. 
It is almost certainly true that both age and sex constitute factors 
of definite significance and the crude technique would at best be a 
partial correction. Further, this process, since it diminishes both the 
numerator and the denominator of each of the rates, tends to in- 
crease materially the standard errors. Since the data are already too ` 
scanty, diminishing them would but add to the confusion. The only 
way this type of adjustment can be made satisfactorily is by greatly 
‘augmenting the basic information. It is highly probable, however, 
that with adequate material and careful procedure discrepancies be- 
tween Hobohemia and other areas would be materially diminished. 


™ Good references are G. C. Whipple, Vital Statistics; Raymond Pearl, Medical 
Biometry and Statistics. 
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TRANSIENCY IN THE POPULATION 


Faris took commitments to institutions, both public and private, 
during a year as numerator for each of his rates. This is a very logi- 
cal procedure. For his denominator he chose the population of the 
area on a given day as an average exposure—also a logical procedure. 
He becomes illogical, however, when in the case of Hobohemia he 
divides the first of these by the second. For in this area the commit- 
ments to institutions for the insane over a year did not come from 
the population of the area on a given day. This population is a rapid- 
ly changing one. Estimates have been made that there is a well-nigh 
complete turnover at least every three or four months. Commit- 
ments during a year, therefore, came from a population far greater: 
than the one used and the rates should be fractions of the size pre- 
sented, the actual alteration varying materially from locality to 
locality. Our larger metropolises tend to catch up and institutional- 
ize cases that are overlooked in small cities and large towns or that 
are handed on by lesser localities lacking in institutional provisions. 
The largest urban centers tend to filter out from the population flow 
the bulk of the mentally deranged, and the physically and morally 
impaired. 

It is highly impractical, therefore, to compare the rate for one 
tract with that for another unless the degree of transiency for each 
tract is discounted. Transiency in itself is an extremely variable 
phenomenon and in a given city widely different degrees are found. 
Next to Hobohemia, Negro areas are most affected. A large part of 
the Negro population is highly transient, moving from one urban 
center to another and tending to deposit incompetents in the larger 
cities. 

Turning again to Table II, Part B, and Table III, we find that 
the significant differences are between areas that we would expect 
would have very different degrees of transiency. Thus, for Radial I 
there is little question that Hobohemia, as regards the mobility of its 
population, is very different from all of the other areas. The same is 
true regarding practically all of the other regrouped subdivisions. 
'They are so different in their population structure and habits as to 
render comparisons of rates extremely dubious. 
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So long as the ecologist neglects to make numerical allowance for 
this extremely important factor, transiency, statisticians cannot fail 
to discount his findings. One of the most pressing tasks confronting 
the ecologist is to develop techniques for eliminating this variable. 
The present writer has no handy method for eliminating the effect of 
transiency. It probably must come at least in early stages through 
segregations similar to those suggested for minimizing age and sex, 
rather than as a scale for measuring the variable itself. 


MISCELLANEOUS FACTORS AFFECTING 
COMPARABILITY OF RATES 

A further point in regard to the Negro, particularly in northern 
centers, is that with the influx of southern colored population, cases 
of impairment that should largely be attributed to the South are, 
through southern neglect of the Negro, thrust upon the northern 
centers to which migration has taken place. Again it is unfair to 
compute rates based upon so fluid a population. And again no ready- 
made device exists to offset the bias. 

As for Suburbania, it is notorious that in areas of this sort cases 
of insanity, etc., are missed; numerators are too low. In numerous 
instances those impaired in mind are cared for within the home by 
attendants or by members of the family, while extreme cases are 
placed in institutions remote from the home in order that there may 
be as little neighborhood comment as possible, or to provide superior 
care. The consequence is that again numerator and denominator do 
not correspond, in this instance rates being artificially depressed. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


If the present writer is correct in his analysis, the reader may ask 
“What is left for the ecological approach?” A great deal! The stat- 
istician has no intention of condemning. (1) He urges against the 
use of small sub-areas with limited populationsin the computation of 
rates, particularly where the phenomenon is a rare one. (2) He rec- 
ommends the use of data for several consecutive years instead of for 
one year. (3) He warns against applying the techniques in cities of 
sub-metropolitan size. (4) He recognizes the necessity for discon- 
tinuance ot the comparison of crude rates and the adoption of the 
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well-recognized techniques for eliminating the troublesome vari- 
ables, age and sex, either by segregation into age and sex categories 
or by the standardization of all rates which are to be compared. (5) 
He recommends that a group of ecologists spend a great deal of time 
in perfecting ways of ascertaining the degree of transiency in various 
parts of our metropolises. Immediately to mitigate the effects of 
this biasing factor he suggests separate study and presentation of 
the material for Hobohemia, for Suburbania, and for the remainder 
of the city. 


AN URBANIZED COMMUNITY 
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ABSTRACT 


The Jews are and have been the most urbanized people in the world, both in num- 
bers and duration. Their preservation and the burgeoning and growth of their culture 
was largely assured through the ghetto, which arose partly as a defense mechanism, 
spontaneously created, and partly as an imposition by their enemies. The decline in 
their numbers, which occurred from the time of their final dispersal to the Middle Ages, 
is probably attributable to unsanitary and congested living conditions. Their preserva- 
tion in spite of these conditions is hardly due to a racial immunity, as some have sup- 
posed, but to an increasing adaptation, conscious and unconscious, to their environ- 
ment. An acquired immunity is best seen in regard to tuberculosis, An elaborate civil 
and religious code regulating every aspect of the community’s life, early marriage, good 
family life with relative low birth-rate and consequent lower infant mortality assured 
by adequate physical and medical care—these safeguarded the community’s existence. 
Disintegrating factors have recently been appearing in consequence of social changes 
penetrating all urban life. High incidence of certain diseases among Jews seems to corre- 
late more closely with social and economic conditions than with temperament or racial 
factors. Intermarriage also has been effective in bringing latent physical and mental 
defects to the surface. This may also partly account for general superiority in intelli- 
gence, although environmental factors are probably more important here. Traits and 
aptitudes attributed to the Jew seem to be related to cultural and historical factors 
rather than innate structures. 


While urbanization is a comparatively recent phenomenon with 
all the other peoples of today, it has characterized the Jewish people 
for over two thousand years. They are and have been predominantly 
an urban community, and the imprint of this fact is discernible not 
only in an analysis of their present and past distribution over the 
earth's surface but in many of their physiological, psychological, and 
biostatic characters usually ascribed to that facile, but never well- 
defined, concept of race. Living so many centuries in the poorest and 
most unsanitary sections of towns, circumscribed in their activities, 
segregated and oppressed, the Jews constitute a community adapted, 
if not selected, to withstand best the rigors and destructiveness of 
townlife. To the sociologist they afford crucial data for the testing of 
many hypotheses as to the general effects of urbanization and yield 
an understanding of the processes taking place in urban life. 

Long before their final dispersion as a nation, the Jews had begun 
to be a nation of traders and city-dwellers. At the beginning of the 
Christian era, there were in Egypt alone, according to Mommsen, 
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one million Jews out of a total population of eight millions. The ma- 
jority of the Jews lived in cities. Alexandria, the commercial and the 
educational center of the country, had about 200,000 Jews forming 
two-fifths of the population of the metropolis. The community was 
of such commercial importance that it was allowed to govern itself. 
In the same period, according to Harnack, one million Jews were 
concentrated in Syria, and Antioch, the capital, until the fall of 
Jerusalem granted special privileges to them. In Rome, too, the 
Jews became a powerful and autonomous body. 

For the functioning of their religious life, and perhaps with their 
dim sense of the need for preservation the Jews herded together. In 
towns, many opportunities for making a living exist, and differences 
of religion and custom are more easily tolerated. Even before the 
ghetto became instituted and delimited by law, ghettos, Judengas- 
sen, and Jewries existed. The autonomous trading colonies of the 
Jews with their privileges and rights of governance were ghettos in 
posse. For the ghetto was not merely an expression of the commu- 
nity’s political subjection, separateness, and degradation, but also a 
defense mechanism, spontaneously created in order to perpetuate 
undisturbed its unique and religious social life. Partly imposed upon 
them by their enemies, and partly accepted voluntarily, the ghetto 
preserved the Jewish people. It transmitted their separateness, kept 
them from apostasy, and saved them from extermination.’ It 
checked intermarriage, for only where there is social contact is there 
intermarriage. It is always less in urban than in rural areas, less 
relatively where the community is compact than where it is scat- 
tered. Finally, the ghetto made possible the preservation, burgeon- 
ing, and growth of a literature, culture, and tradition. 

The peculiar distribution of the Jews in ancient times and the 
Middle Ages persists today. Although migration has shifted the cen- 
ters of Jewish density from the Mediterranean to Europe and North 
America, the Jews have remained city-dwellers. And although the 
legal ghetto has broken down, every big city has its Jewish quarter 
that retains the old ghetto characteristics in an attenuated form. Of 
the 15,500,000 Jews at the present time not more than 400,000 live 
in rural areas. They are therefore more urbanized, taking as one 

1 See The Ghetto, by L. Wirth (University of Chicago Press, 1928). 
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criterion of their urbanization the percentage living in centers with 
more than 10,000 population, than any other people, leaving Great 
Britain, Germany, and the United States, the most urbanized coun- 
tries of today, far behind. And although in every country the Jews 
form an insignificant proportion of the total population—even in 
the United States and Poland where the greatest number of Jews 
live, they constitute 3 per cent and 9.5 per cent, respectively—they 
are concentrated mainly in a small number of areas or in a number of 
the large cities. In some Austrian, Polish, and Russian towns they 
even form a majority of the population. It is this one-sided distribu- 
tion that gives rise to the so-called Jewish question. Their concen- 
tration in certain parts of the country and their compact solidarity 
in world-cities where political, economic, and intellectual life is most 
pronounced tends to magnify their numbers and their influence. 

Recent figures illustrate very clearly the process of Jewish urbani- 
zation in the United States.? In 1927 Jews were living in nearly 
10,000 cities, towns and villages, and rural areas; in every city of 
25,000 population and over; in nearly go per cent of urban places of 
25,000 and less; in over 30 per cent of the rural villages of 2,500; and 
in over 7 per cent of the unincorporated areas. A total of 2,911,000, 
or more than a half of the 4,228,029 Jews in the United States, lived 
in eleven large cities 

A comparison of urbanization among the Jews and other urbanized 
peoples leads to the following four conclusions. First, the Jews are, 
and have been, the most urbanized people in the world, both in num- 
bers and duration. Second, while urbanization on a large scale is a 
comparatively recent phenomenon among modern industrial nations, 
it is with the Jews as old as their exile. Third, while other peoples 
had until recently to replenish the city population with rural immi- 
grants, the Jews accomplished the astonishing feat of preserving and 
even increasing their numbers. Finally, while elsewhere the move- 
ment was from country to town, among the Jews the movement was 
from small towns to large towns. Recent statistics reveal, however, 
a slowing down of Jewish concentration in large cities. 

Here we can but briefly refer to another criterion of urbanization, 


2 See H. S. Linfield, The Jews in the United States, A Study of Their Number and Dis- 
tribution (New York, 1927). 
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i.e., distribution within the various occupations. In general, the oc- 
cupations of the Jews mirror their urbanized state. Prohibited in the 
early and Middle Ages from owning land, debarred from the guilds, 
segregated in ghettos, they became merchants, capitalists, money- 
lenders, pawnbrokers, and pedlars. They also adopted those manual 
trades which enabled them to observe their religious holidays and 
which could be carried on at home. This commercial bias has per- 
sisted until today. 

Before we turn to the problem of how the Jews managed to retain 
and even increase their numbers in an urban environment, we must 
consider the growth of the Jewish people numerically since their dis- 
persion. Subjection to an unhealthy, crowded, and urban environ- 
ment had, it seems, serious effects upon the total number of Jews if 
we accept the following figures: 5,000,000 at the beginning of the 
first century A.D. (according to Livi; and 4,500,000 according to 
Beloch^); 1,500,000 at the end of the fifteenth century; 2,500,000 at 
the end of the eighteenth century; 12,290,000 in 1910. Harnack’ 
estimates that at the time of Nero there were no more than 3,200,000 
Jews in the world; other estimates give the total number of Jews as 
about one million in the middle of the seventeenth century and about 
three millions at the end of the eighteenth. Whichever figures we ac- 
cept, we can hardly doubt that a tremendous decline occurred in the 
number of Jews from the time of their final dispersal to the Middle 
Ages. It is true that in the five centuries between 1,000 A.D. and 
1,500 A.D. the church with its awtos-da-fe was responsible for the 
lives of about 380,000 persons. Persecution and wholesale baptism 
cannot account for the reduction which amounted to some million of 
persons. A probable explanation is the urban environment under 
which the majority of the Jews were subjected, and the concomitant 
plagues and epidemics, whose effects in congested urban quarters 
would always be more serious than in rural areas. Unbelievable 
overcrowding and congestion, accentuated by prohibition in the 
ghettos against building new houses, were characteristics of their 
urban life. And although it is a widespread belief among early 

3 L. Livi, Gli Ebrei alla luce della Statistica, Y (1918), 29. 

4 J. K. Beloch, Die Bevölkerung der Griechisch-Rómischen Welt, p. 248. 

s Adolf von Harnack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums, 2 vols. (1908). 
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writers that the Jews were immune from plagues and many infectious 
diseases that swept periodically the early world, the weight of evi- 
dence is against this view. If the Jews were less subject to epidemics 
than their neighbors the explanation was, it seems, not to be sought in 
any racial immunity, but in the peculiar circumstance of the ghetto. 
For each ghetto was a city within a city. The surrounding walls and 
the separate supply of drinking water were often bulwarks against 
prevailing epidemic and disease. Nor must it be forgotten that the 
Jews in the Middle Ages had a monopoly of skilful doctors and medi- 
cal lore. But once the plague had entered the ghetto these were of 
no avail, and great sections of the people were decimated.® 

In spite of many centuries of unhealthy and squalid urban life, the 
Jews managed to preserve their numbers. It is true that other peo- 
ples, too, exhibited a constant or but a slowly increasing population, 
but they did not live in an urban environment, and their cities could 
always replenish their numbers from the teeming countryside. In- 
vestigations into several German cities show that from 1550 to 1750 
there were 80 or go births to every 100 deaths, and that the growth 
of these cities, as well as others, depended on an influx from the 
country. 

In some ghettos, the death rate was even higher than that of the 
surrounding population. Hanauer? shows that the death-rate in the 
Ghetto of Frankfort during 1624-1800 was always higher than that 
of the Christians in the city. It is in such population-consuming 
cities that the Jews mainly dwelt; and yet they managed to retain 
their numbers. What is the explanation of this phenomenon? 

A favorite explanation is based on the theory of the survival of the 
fittest. It is argued that during their prolonged subjection to an 
urban environment an elimination would occur, not only of those 


6 G. Deutsch, Jewish Chronicle, July 9, 1909; T. F. C. Hecker, The Epidemics of the 
Middle Ages (trans. by B. G. Babington, 1835), I, 188; Graetz, History of ihe Jews, 
IV, 359, 363, 486; C. Roth, Venice, “Jewish Community Series," 1930, pp. 282 and 95; 
Bernardini Ramazzini, De morbis artificium diatriba (1700), p. 241. 

1J. Wernicke, Das Verhältnis zwischen Geborenen und Gestorbenen in historischer 
Entwicklung (1889), pp. 57-90; P. A. Sorokin, A Systematic Sourcebook in Rural Soci- 
ology, Vol. I (1930). 

8 W. Hanauer, “Geschichte der Sterblichkeit in Frankfurt, a. M.,” Deutsches Viertel- 
Tahrsschrift für offentliche Gesundheitspflege (1908). 
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who were physically unable to withstand the rigors of the ghetto, but 
also of those who could not conform to the prevailing psychological 
pattern of a repressed, subjugated, and commercial people. Finally, 
a temperamental selection would take place, for those who forsook 
Judaism, it is maintained, would be weak in religious and racial 
tenacity. Ellsworth Huntington? argues that the Jews, after the 
wars which led to the destruction of the Holy City, were so poor in 
physique that of necessity they drifted into cities where a strong 
physique was not essential, became merchants and tailors, and 
throve in an urban environment. 

The weakness of all these hypotheses—for they are no more than 
that—is that there exists as yet no way of approximating the natural 
selection among subhuman groups to the natural selection that goes 
on in highly organized human societies. It is just as logical to argue 
that a larger number of those with good physiques than of those with 
poor physiques survived the wars. And even if Huntington be right, 
it is difficult to see why those with poor physiques should survive in 
an urban environment and increase in numbers. Physiologically, 
there is no evidence that the process of history and the imperceptible 
workings of natural selection have equipped the Jew with armor in 
the shape of a comparatively immune and resilient organism that 
could triumph over the sterilizing effects of city life by an unprece- 
dented fertility. What Ripley” calls their “absolutely unprecedented 
tenacity of life" does not depend on any physiological factors pecu- 
liar to the Jews. 

'There is the same difficulty of applying the concept of natural 
selection to explain the mental characteristics—whatever these are— 
of the Jews. Taking a complex quality like intelligence, and a com- 
plex social environment it is difficult to evaluate the effects of selec- 
tion. Survival may be assured not only by intelligence but by stu- 
pidity which would be perfectly adapted to its environment—and 
survival is the main business of natural selection, not the means to 
survive. 

'This is not to deny the importance of selection in those cases 
where the character in question is definite, and what is being selected 

9 Ellsworth Huntington, The Pulse of Progress (1926). 

7 W, Z. Ripley, The Races of Man (1899). 
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is known, as, for instance, in the problem of tuberculosis. The low in- 
cidence of tuberculosis among Jews may be due, in part at any rate, 
to the elimination of predisposed families, and by the survival of 
those which are comparatively immune. This view seems plausible, 
since the tuberculosis rate was high among Jews in early days. But 
the exact réle hereditary susceptibility plays has still to be deter- 
mined by experimental work; and certainly it is by no means clear 
that it outweighs in importance infection, under-nutrition, and the 
inhalation of dust. Similar remarks apply to infectious diseases, to 
some of which Jews seem to have a low susceptibility. 

Of more importance in enabling the Jew to survive urban condi- 
tions seems to have been both conscious and unconscious adaptation 
to their conditions. Generation after generation, living under the 
same conditions, became indurated to urban life. They began to ex- 
hibit an acquired immunity. This is best seen in tuberculosis. It 
might be expected that the toll of this disease would be heavy among 
Jews, since they are mostly engaged in sedentary occupations, and 
live in the most unhealthy sections of cities. Nevertheless the death- 
rate from this disease is lower almost everywhere among Jews than 
non-Jews." 

Two thousand years of urbanization have apparently led to an 
elimination of those who were excessively predisposed to tuberculous 
infection, and continued contact with the disease has led to immuni- 
zation. In Europe, at the present time, most adult Jews are infected 
with the tubercle bacilli or are immunized, and are therefore pro- 
tected from a second infection coming from without. The urban 
Jews can withstand the ravages of consumption, while the Jews who 
have never lived under the conditions in which they could acquire 
immunity are very susceptible. Dr. Boyd? writes: 

Two classes of Jews have returned to Jerusalem after their exile of centuries. 
The first comprises the Jews scattered all over Europe and America living in the 
most crowded districts of cities, under the worst conceivable conditions, but 
with an acquired immunity so great that the disease has no terrors for them. 
There is universal tuberculous infection but no tuberculous disease. The tu- 


berculin test (Von Pirquet) is positive. The second group is the Jews of Yemen 
who have led an isolated nomadic life in the Arabian desert, and for centuries 


u S, E. Necker, “Die Tuberkulose bei den Juden," O. Z. E. Rundschau (June, 1927). 
7 M. F. Boyd, Surgical Pathology (1925). 
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have been shielded from tuberculous infection. The tuberculous test is negative. 
These two groups of the same nation met in the streets of Jerusalem and the 
result was disastrous to the Jews of the desert, for they acquired from their 
urban compatriots not only tuberculous infection but also tuberculous disease, 
and died off in large numbers. 


There were other adaptations which enabled the Jews to defeat 
the baneful influences of their environment. Thus an elaborate civil 
and religious code regulated minutely every aspect of the commu- 
nity’s life. These in conjunction with early marriage and a religious 
disapproval of celibacy preserved and later increased their numbers. 
One of the results of early marriage was that the number of genera- 
tions living together was large, thus facilitating the transmission of 
the social heritage. On such biostatic foundations tradition circu- 
lates more rapidly, and the continuity of the community’s life is 
maintained. Good family life, a lower birth-rate than their neigh- 
bors with a resulting lower infant mortality—for the care Jewish 
mothers take of their children, and the readiness with which they 
avail themselves of hospitals and physicians, are well known—safe- 
guarded the community’s existence. Infant mortality in New York 
City in 1915? for Jews was 78 per 1,000 births, for all other races 
105, and for the whole of New York, 98. This lower rate holds true 
everywhere except in certain parts of Eastern Europe. But at what 
period in the past Jews began to have a lower infant mortality, and 
a lower mortality from children’s diseases which they generally ex- 
hibit, now cannot be known. The sanitary postulations of the Mo- 
saic code, and the brilliant development of medicine among the 
Jews, together with the selectively beneficial results of their con- 
tinuous urbanization which exposed them to these infectious dis- 
eases, suffice to account for their supposed immunity. Certainly no 
evidence has been adduced that the Jewish child is biologically 
tougher than any other child. It must also be remembered that 
Jewish parents were rarely afflicted with syphilis and chronic al- 
coholism. 

‘These useful social characters are, however, passing. Home life is 
being threatened, for the forces of urbanism, with the resultant 
break-up of family mores, and social atomization are too strong even 


53 W. Feldman in “Infant Welfare,” in The Real Jew, ed. H. Newman (1928). 
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for the Jews. Syphilis is increasing among the Jewish youth though 
it is still less than in the general population.™ And the general de- 
clining birth-rate has revealed itself so sharply among the Jews that 
in Germany, if present tendencies persist, there will be no Jewish 
community left in two or three generations. Among an urban popu- 
lation, too, the use of contraceptives is more widespread, and facil- 
ities for abortion more easily procurable. Weissenberg" as early as 
1912 showed that in Russia, where one would not expect the use of 
contraceptives to be very widespread, their use is twice as frequent 
among Jewish workers as among the Russian proletariat. These 
tendencies have been accentuated. with the transplantation of mil- 
lions of Jews from a customary environment to one, as in the United 
States, where a continuation of the old mores is difficult. Within the 
last fifty years or so, about 3,700,000, or a quarter of the Jewish 
population, have permanently shifted their residence to other lands. 

Almost everywhere urban Jews have a lower death-rate than their 
neighbors in towns. 

In certain blocks of the Italian quarter of the city [New York], there is a very 
high death rate, while in certain other blocks only half a mile away in the Jewish 
quarter, the death rate is only half as great as the average death rate of the city. 


Yet in the latter district there was a greater population, tenement houses were 
taller, the general sanitary conditions were worse.:$ 


Similar results were found by the Royal Commission on Alien Im- 
migration in England in 1902. Thus in Whitechapel, London, where 
Jews settled in large numbers during the period 1880-1900 the death- 
rate declined from 26 to 18 per 1,000. The mortality rates for Berlin, 
Vienna, Leningrad, and Odessa show even more striking differences 
between the Jewish and non-Jewish population." In New York the 
Jews have the lowest rate of all nationalities! Many factors con- 
tribute to this result, such as a lower infant mortality, hardly any 

4M. E. Berkowitch, “Uber die Verbreitung der Geschlechtskrankheiten under der 
städtischen Jugend,” O. Z. E. Rundschau, February, 1926. 

55 S. Weissenberg, ‘Die Formen des ehelichen Geschlechts,” Archiv für Rassen und 
Gesellschafts Biologie, September, 1912. 

16 M. Fishberg in The Russian Jew in the United States, ed. C. S. Bernheimer (1905). 

170. Z. E. Rundschau, November, 1927, p. 18. 

8 W. H. Guilfoy, “Department of Health Monograph Series," No. 18 (New York 
City, 1917). 
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participation in dangerous occupations, sobriety, sanitary and diet- 
ary regulations, and wholesome family life. There is no reason to 
think that this “absolutely unprecedented tenacity of life" depends 
on any physiological factor peculiar to the Jews. 

We have discussed before the question of tuberculosis among 
Jews, and have shown that their non-susceptibility to it is not racial 
but acquired. The racial factor in the etiology of disease is as yet 
unknown and certainly problematic. Studies of cancer among Jews, 
a disease which is not contagious, and where the factor of acquired 
immunity can be eliminated, have shown that the Jews are neither 
immune nor specially prone to immunity. They show that the Jews 
do not exhibit a specific racial incidence of cancer but one that is 
subject to bodily and geographical variations.” According to Dr. 
Kretschmer,” tuberculosis, diabetes, heart disease, and arthritis, the 
incidence of which is high among Jews, are correlated with specific 
types of temperament; but many more data are needed before this 
thesis can be accepted; while the view that the Jew has a distinct 
physical constitution, having its basis in glandular balance and 
carrying with it distinct mental qualities of a particular kind, is still 
more open to doubt. For the time being, it has certainly not been 
shown that the morbidity and mortality of the Jew rest on purely 
physiological or anatomical characters. No physiological immunity 
of their tissues has been demonstrated in the non-susceptibility of the 
Jews to infectious diseases. Nor does the prevalence of diabetes 
point to any racial predisposition facilitating its acquirement. What 
it does point to is the large number of Jews who have commercial or 
professional occupations. Diabetes is essentially a class disease, the 
frequency of which is intensified among the Jews by inbreeding. 
Again, the frequency of nervous diseases among Jews has not been 
correlated with any anatomical or physiological peculiarities in their 
nervous system. Functional nervous diseases like neurasthenia, 
hysteria, and melancholia are to some extent urban diseases to which 
business people and speculators, and those whom anxiety and ambi- 
tion are consuming, seem to be subject. Possibly the manifestation 

1? S. Sourasky, Zucidence of Cancer among Jews and the Problem of a Specific Racial 
Factor in Cancer, International Cancer Conference, 1928. 

? E, Kretschmer, Physique and Character, trans. from the German, 1926. 
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mer. Although it is held that breeding for intelligence and selection 
in the ages of persecution account for this, it is more than probable 
that better environmental milieus which the Jews in general enjoy 
is the main cause of their higher scores in mental tests. Urban life 
impresses a sharpness and mental alertness on children which is 
found lacking in rural children or in those who have recently mi- 
grated to cities. The Jewish child is a city child. This circumstance, 
combined with a good family life, the stimulus given to learning even 
in the poorest Jewish homes, and the absence of a sharp economic 
stratification as in Gentile communities, must be taken into con- 
sideration in any evaluation of the test results. It is now realized 
that, whatever is the kind of intelligence measured, the effects of 
environment are not eliminated and therefore innate qualities alone 
are not measured. Even in the very thorough study of Miss Davies 
and Mr. Hughes,” an equality in the environment of the Jewish and 
Gentile children was not obtained. For if we compare the intelli- 
gence of children whose fathers followed different occupations, it is 
seen that the differences between the Jewish and the non-Jewish 
children increase as we go from the better-off social strata to the 
poorer ones. Thus the Jewish children whose fathers were cabmen, 
caretakers, etc., were far superior in intelligence to the Gentile chil- 
dren whose fathers werein the same occupations. On the other hand, 
the differences between the children of Jewish and non-Jewish mer- 
chants or shopkeepers were much smaller. Surely this implies, what 
is well attested by observation, that the difference in environment 
between a Jewish and non-Jewish cabman or caretaker must be 
greater than the difference between that of a Jewish and non-Jewish 
merchant or shopkeeper. The Jewish social and occupational classes 
do not exhibit hard-and-fast lines of demarcation. The economic 
position of the Jew is never static—he is an artist in changing his 
occupation. The tailor today will be a merchant tomorrow; the 
pedlar will become a banker. There is evidence that the Jews 
exhibit a greater mobility, both vertical and horizontal, than any 
other people; and it is also likely that these aspects of mobility are 
33 M. Davies and A. C. Hughes, “An Investigation into the Comparative Intelligence 
and Attainments of Jewish and Non-Jewish School Children," British Journal of Psy- 


chology, October, 1927; see A. G. Hughes, “Jews and Gentiles— Their Intellectual and 
Temperamental Differences," Eugenics Review, July, 1928. 
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correlated. Frequent changes of residence will be associated with 
frequent changes of occupation, and it is in the city that mobility 
will find its fullest expression. The influence of environment, we may 
conclude, is greater than intelligence-testers are apt to assume. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that all the psychological 
traits with which the Jew has been endowed, whether true char- 
acterizations or not, are deductions of the Jewish mental makeup as 
it manifests itself in an urban environment, and a civilization domi- 
nated by it. 

A historical study of the opinions about the urban Jew would re- 
veal a remarkable sameness and continuity for which tradition and 
prejudice, rather than scientific acumen or dispassionate analysis, 
are responsible. 

There is no reason to suppose that the traits attributed to the Jew 
are structurally determined in the organism and are innate. The 
Jew’s supposed aptitude for mathematics and philosophy, for ex- 
ample, seems to be related to cultural and historical factors, such as 
his early association with trade, and his consequent extreme mobil- 
ity. City life, as Professor Park points out, is the keynote to the 
understanding of the “Jewish psychology.” He writes: 

The intellectual characteristics of the Jew and his generally recognised inter- 
est in abstract and radical ideas are unquestionably connected with the fact 
that the Jews are above all else a city folk. The “Wandering Jew" acquires ab- 
stract terms with which to describe the various scenes which he visits. His 
knowledge of the world is based upon identities and differences, that is to say on 
analysis and careful classification. Reared in intimate association with the 
bustle and business of the market place, constantly intent on the shrewd and 
fascinating game of buying and selling in which he employs that most inter- 
esting of abstractions, money, he has neither opportunity nor inclination to 


cultivate that intimate attachment to places and persons which is the character- 
istic of the mobile group.” 


The reader should turn to Sombart’s brilliant if somewhat sweep- 
ing conclusions on this subject.5 Finally, it is in such a milieu that 
many of the dominant types of Jewish personality, as Dr. Wirth’ 
points out, find their fullest expression. 


21 R. E. Park, The City (1925), pp. 18-19. 
75 W., Sombart, The Jew and Modern Capitalism. 
36 L, Wirth, Some Jewish Types of Personality in the Urban Community (1926). 
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ABSTRACT 

A study based on information given concerning age in all marriage licenses granted 
in Philadelphia and neighboring counties during 1931 yields the following: marriage is 
consummated primarily by persons in their early twenties; women marry at an earlier 
age than men; in about one-tenth of the marriages contracting parties are of the same 
age, in another tenth the women are older—88 per cent of the differences being less 
than six years—and in the remaining four-fifths the man is older than the woman— 
two-thirds of the differences being less than six years; among the first fifteen most fre- 
quent age differentials a majority for the men by one year appears at the top and a 
majority for the women by three years appears at the bottom of the list; with increasing 
age of men the mean age of wives tends to increase; with increasing age of women the 
differential between mean age of husbands tends to decrease; 17.2 per cent of the mar- 
riages fall within the age limits often prescribed by gynecologists as most desirable for 
compatibility; in less than 8 per cent of the marriages was the groom more than ten 
years older than the bride. 

Age at marriage and disparity between the ages of married couples 
are matters of importance in the study of various problems connect- 
ed with family life. Because of their relationship to the age of prob- 
able parenthood, the facts concerning age at marriage are significant 
in the discussion of birth-control, marriage counseling, and various 
child welfare problems. The age differential in marriage is empha- 
sized particularly by gynecologists as a factor in sex relationships. 
Sociologists and social workers quite generally regard disparity in 
age as a causative rôle in the creation of family tensions and malad- 
justments, certain students setting up a definite age for both parties 
and a particular age combination as being most likely to lead to 
marital happiness. 

Obviously, careful scientific work in these matters requires a 
knowledge of the basic facts about age at marriage in general. At 
what ages are marriages consummated? What are the extent and 
frequency of age differences between the contracting parties in the 
general run of marriages? Until these facts are known about a suffi- 

1 This study has been made possible by a grant from the research fund of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The author is indebted to Dr. W. Wallace Weaver, Miss 
Isabel Shill, and Miss Ann B. Flynn for technical aid in the conduct of the investigation 
and the preparation of this report. 
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ciently large number of consecutive marriages, the importance of 
age factors in specific family problems cannot be determined. For 
example, to point out that a given age differential is found in a 
certain proportion of cases of divorce, desertion, or separation, indi- 
cates nothing about its importance unless a comparison is made with 
the percentage of all marriages in which such a differential exists. 

By way of supplementing the various other published studies 
which have presented data on age at marriage,? the present paper 
seeks to present such information for marriages of one metropolitan 
city for one calendar year. The city is Philadelphia and the year is 
1931. The study is based on the information given concerning age 
in all marriage licenses granted, in Philadelphia and the neighboring 
counties during 1931, in which one or both parties were residents of 
Philadelphia. The importance of including the licenses of Philadel- 
phians, issued in the neighboring counties, is evidenced by the fact 
that 1,281 such cases were found. It is not contended, of course, that 
data were secured for all Philadelphians who secured their licenses 
outside of Philadelphia County, but there is reason to believe that 
the total for which information was secured includes all but a small 
percentage of marriages in which one or both persons were residents 
of Philadelphia. 

A word should be said concerning the reliability of the information 
on age given by the applicants when applying for a marriage license. 
That a certain number, for varying reasons, misrepresent their ages 
will be generally agreed; as to the proportion of those doing so, and 
the degree of misrepresentation, no one knows. Probably it is safe 
to say that falsification among those in the lower age groups tends to 
take the form of giving an age above the true one, while, in the ad- 
vanced age groups, the reverse is more likely to occur. In the tabula- 
tions presented, the information given by the applicant is utilized. 


2 Cf. Ernest R. Groves and William F. Ogburn, American Marriage and Family Re- 
lationships (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1928); Hornell Hart and Wilmer Shields, 
“Happiness in Relation to Age in Marriage,” Journal of Social Hygiene, XII, No. 7 (Oc- 
tober, 1926), 403-8; Frank W. Notestein, “Differential Age at Marriage According to 
Social Class," American Journal of Sociology, XXXVII, No. x (July, 1931), 22-49; 
Reports on Marriage Statistics, New York State, Department of Health, Albany, 
New York; and Mary Richmond and Fred S. Hall, Child Marriages (New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1925). 
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This introduces an element of error, the importance of which is not 
known. 
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Fic. 2.—Distribution of men and women married, grouped by three-year periods 


The results of the study are presented in two parts, the first con- 
sisting of the data gathered, the second of the conclusions drawn. 


I 


The total number of marriage licenses from which information on 
age was secured is 13,449. Concerning these marriages, data on the 
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three following points are presented: (a) age at marriage, (b) the 
age differential, and (c) the mean age of mates married by persons 
at each designated age. i "i 

a) A base table was set up showing the number of marrjages at 
each age, for both sexes, up to the seventieth year, the number of 


TABLE I 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF MEN AND WOMEN MARRYING, 
GROUPED BY THREE-YEAR ÅGE PERIODS 





NUMBER PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
AGE PERIOD 
Men Women Men Women 
14316...... vede aura i 3 163 * 1.2 
$2319. EEE EAE 194 2,252 1.4 16.8 
20922...:: o tremere a 3,015 4,559 22.4 33.9 
238085 Se eek Gera e ax e 3,353 2,726 24.9 20.3 
26-28... ove rena adn 2,355 1,335 17.5 9.9 
230-3I.- 0 oder em A 1,444 74X 1o.8 5.5 
E T. sw nave EE hee ERST 870 392 6.5 : 2.9 
385-Ayei9sesda.e pones pides 605 353 4.5 2.6 
LL MEM T 449 246 3.3 1.8 
41743 AS las Sale Modine ds 265 193 2.0 I.4 
44746... rd ere REEL Eee 23X 152 I.7 I.I 
A778 4 ois meruere ees 163 99 1.2 o.8 
580582... nk SAFER 146 84 I.I o.6 
53-68 ee ere 109 51 o.8 0.4 
§$O-88 ce cet ene 68 37 9.5 0.4 
BQMOT ie s ise ace ges 62 26 0.5 0.2 
62-64. s Le iL rVA ET 38 17 0.3 o.r 
eE y AARE NE E EE EETA 41: II 0.3 o.r 
68-70, BC igear res a 38 12 0.3 o. 
13,449 13,449 100.0 100.0 





* Less than .o1 per cent. 


marriages in each age combination, and the totals for each year, by 
sexes. Figure 1 shows the distribution, year by year, of the total 
number for men and women separately. 

Table I shows the number of men and of women, marrying during 
the year, grouped by three-year periods, together with the percent- 
age which each group constitutes of the entire number. Figure 2 rep- 
resents this distribution in graphic form. 

b) A second group of distinctive facts gathered in this study have 
to do with the difference in years between persons granted marriage 


3 Unfortunately, the nature of this table made its reproduction impracticable. 
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licenses. This is referred to as the age differential. Table II shows 
the number and percentage of marriages in each of the differentials 
encountered in the study, while Figure 3 represents this informa- 
tion graphically. 
c) Finally, in tabulating the data, it seemed important to deter- 
TABLE II 


TOTAL NUMBER OF MARRIAGES SHOWING DIFFER- 
ENCES OF AGE BETWEEN PARTIES, NUMBER 
f AND PERCENTAGES 





Years Number Per Cent 
Same age... enen I,42I 10.5 
Men older by years: 
YD os ustedes dox ER dette 1,691 12.6 
Bi ited ee DIS E ES 1,624 12.1 
erste a a RE A ec vlan Bat 1,624 12.1 
Bodie 5 shied redd te deretoqere e 1,250 9.4 
i curat e eat meets eus 909 7.4 
Set ei en ture SEA 781 5.8 
We stolen i QN ERA A SETS 537 4.0 
l PEE EE 467 3.5 
(E 338 2.5 
IO icv ties yaos ere neis 330 2.4 
IIo cesser EEEE AE. 225 1.7 
X9 cosi dO D AT eT T 176 1.3 
13.5 eens nest eas 116 0.9 
S PRESA AUS waive ns aise ata IIS 9 
Igi videar hale Haee 87 .6 
TOW REED EE: 62 .8 
EZ. dede px EHE wees 47 3 
IB 0 LUE PAROI Rr 43 3 
FQ oil a Lesage TN ev 36 3 
ZO Nb NINE E RM DES 25 .2 
Bose pace boda dine waste 12 * 
DDR ET 22 .2 
23.* p pene ug ioa 13 o.I 
24. eode eee iem ES 9 * 
PIIECHREUNEE UNOMNIS 10 : 
20. Volete uersu $e EX 4 * 
pN EEE ETAT 6 " 
BB UI Sarees ee e 4 * 
205 scita ke d ae Moa 2 * 
ee EEEE EE e ema 8 o 
E E E pid esed I a 
BQ how sik az ripetere Y 3 : 
duc ecu bie ute EG dus 2 i 
34er VR er moi eA a er o MM Por 
Sari cetentC wea nee aT 6. detta 
BO nc Sus e tarsi oad RS O° po 
dE us ove Wye Ped uu dde Q uve jy 
38. ene ves rep A e iR I 2s 
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TABLE I1—Continued 





Years Number Per Cent 


Women older by years: 





528 3.9 
284 2.I 
189 1.4 
104 o.8 
9o 7 
40 3 
44 +3 
21 I 
I ; 9I 
14 oI 
6 * 
6 * 
* 
3 : 
* 
3 : 
LIRE ce 
Q^ Padi macdneces 
Q^ d atas eal 
E prn 
Q uibus u s Pru 
Qc damon tes 
O: dutoiresvde 
I * 
Q Jlousceéeirss 
MM E 
Ore hiGuees 
1 * 
Sameage........ sss 1,421 10.5 
Men older............... 10,670 79.4. 
Women older............ 1,358 10.1 
"Total. cos 13,449 100.0 





mine the mean age of mates which men and women marry at each 
age. In other words, what is the mean age of women whom men 
marry when they are 20, or 21, or 22? Similarly, what is the mean 
age of men whom women marry at the age of 20, 21, or 22? This 
information is given in Table III; Figures 4 and 5 represent the 
age differential graphically for both sexes. 


II 


On the basis of the foregoing data, the following conclusions may 
be made. 
1. Marriage is consummated primarily by persons in their early 
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twenties. Several aspects of the data emphasize this fact. One of 
these is the proportion of marriages in which both bride and groom 
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Fic. 4.—Differential between ages of men and mean ages of women they marry 


fall within these age limits. When the original data are thus classi- 
fied, the results are as follows: 


Per Cent 
` Both 20 years or under.................. 2.2 
Both 21 years or under.................. 11.8 
Both 22 years or under............... |. 21.9 
Both 23 years or under.................. 30.9 
Both 24 years or under.................. 39.2 
Both 25 years or under.................. 46.5 
Both 26 years or under.................. 53.3 
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In other words, stating the results in general terms, in one out of 
eight marriages, both of the contracting parties are 21 years of age 
or under; in one out of five, 22 or under; in one out of three, 23 or 
under; in two out of five, 24 or under; and in approximately one out 
of two, 25 or under. 

A second group of data iunt in this connection consist of the 
age combinations of greatest frequency. The five found most often, 
arranged in the order of frequency, are as shown in Table IV. It 
wil be noticed that eight of the ten ages involved in these five 
combinations fall between 21 and 23 years, inclusive, and that none 
exceeds 23. 
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Fic. 5.—Differential between ages of women and mean ages of men they marry 


Finally, the distribution of age by each sex, singly, may be con- 
sidered. From Table I, it will be seen that 54.2 per cent of the brides 
and 47.3 per cent of the grooms fall within the six-year period, 20 
to 25, inclusive. 

2. Women marry at an earlier age than men. This is evident 
throughout the study. From Table I, it will be seen that while but 
1.4 per cent of the grooms are under 20 years, 18 per cent of all 
women marrying reported their ages under this year. Including 
the next three-year period, it is found that while 23.8 per cent of 
the men are under 23 years, 51.9 per cent of the women fall within 
those years. If still another three-year period be added, i.e., includ- 
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TABLE IH 
Mean AGE or MATES BY DESIGNATED YEARS 





Mean Age of | Mean Age of 
Designated Age E Women Marry- | Men Marrying 


ing Men Women 
TA 6 8S debs PaO CHR Rer esl eM UE ES 23.0 
I5.:t54 E hoec ned cdd PNDue Te Eres 17.0 
I6... E uasa its 16.7 22.4 
I9 cv ee enr Ne WE NR 17.I 22.3 
Lopes bois Veena aeons 17.3 23.0 
S (€ SLIDE S Uer triers Se ays se 18.7 23.2 
SOC co Ee ON TENE sf ees ais Be 19.2 23.9 
DIY Neue waders a oe sad ees 19.7 24.2 
22. Les pet s alo e UB We ats 20.6 25.4 
dS8-lsverclventiam a eee se 21.1 26.3 
BR ria icone BS ie EINER rus 21.7 27.8 
Di rte eade eren anos Fe teen a 22.2 28.3 
207 o eei ease es a OR 22.9 29.3 
24e v re ER rr gar ERE 23.2 30.6 
BBS icone ued a edu e Ce 24.1 31.8 
QQ io seco oe ped E XI ELE T 24.4 32.3 
SOLL ues EPERenEIW ua 24.8 33.7 
BTS ois E ae eid 25.6 34.6 
33. seres ene a Y LUST 26.7 36.0 
BO occa sar eese ees site 27.1 35-7 
S4 E A a an Monae teen 28.3 38.1 
Seat UR edstals Shoei ease 28.5 38.3 
BO in ic lane pP typ ieee oR eet 29.4 39.0 
BF in base edie Wield sake acon aap 29.9 41.7 
38. LUNA Bale M IE DIRE 31.2 43.0 
SO ced tese Pt rM D DUE 31.6 42.8 
AO vote Beco te Ue yd dues 32.7 44.6 
AT Liens ht as nec 34.5 44.2 
42. ve xe mper ER ESI 35.2 43.9 
AS eins E tothe ede Fond 0 36.0 43.6 
dipole ns od bep x OE 36.7 47.5 
4S ivy ex eese Seer 35.5 47.8 
FPONTE" m 38.0 48.4 
AFP ADESSET UI 37.4 48.8 
rE eoistiisResR ET 40.1 51.8 
AO a. e eem abi eie eS EAE 40.3 50.7 
BOR A iia eka tag wire Ses a are 41.3 56.7 
GL espe cam Wore, aise dona lagna E 41.3 55-5 
T ENE EEP NEET Ed ec 43.5 55.0 
Soh Gu Gee dees jii. gus 43.0 55.8 
BA escis vasca tdi win em eR n 45.7 55.9 
BE Lr Ud eed e Tan a dina 43.6 55.9 
SO. Sia seeetieen cons tie ga 44.7 60.2 
CY ee ee Toe 45.6 57-1 
BO sce VR us EEEE 47.9 58.9 
BOlcessrspepev xk ER RES cs 52.6 61.1 
[E 50.2 60.0 
[io DIM esses hae RUNE 53.3 60.8 
Ur MU eh ia eae eas 51.6 63.4 
3s iive creed 50.3 69.5 
OA haat ways S Tee att ane 55.4 64.0 
OS TEE ged aie ao eta n e E a 49.4 69.6 
66:2 orit NEL eR e e 54.8 67.0 
OF nn Sided so Se tha kane close 57.6 68.7 
68. el eae aa Gres 55.0 72.0 
GQ via is sige ose eet eee ee 59.0 65.5 
ie M | Pa use ve ev pns 60.5 73.6 
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ing up to the end of the twenty-fifth year, it will be found that half 
of the men (48.7 per cent) and three-fourths of the women (72.2 per 
cent) are less than 26 years of age. 

3. In about one-tenth of the marriages (10.5 per cent) the con- 
tracting parties are of the same age. Of these, as has been noted, 
409, or more than one-fourth (28.7 per cent), are 21 years old. Al- 
most 29 per cent of the men marrying at 21, and 17 per cent of the 
women marrying at that age, find mates of the same age as them- 
selves. 

4. In another tenth (10.1 per cent) of all the marriages during the 
year, the woman was older than the man. In a few cases, the differ- 
ential in years is very considerable. For example, in one case, it 
amounts to twenty-nine years, in another, the bride is twenty-five 


TABLE IV 
Combination Number Per Cent 
Male 22 and female 21...... 520 3.8 
Male 21 and female 21...... 409 2.0 
Male 23 and female 21...... 358 2.6 
Male 21 and female 18. ..... 318 2.3 
Male 21 and female 19. ..... 271 2.0 


years older than her husband. In most of the cases, however, as 
shown in Table II, the difference is less than six years. Of the 1,358 
cases where the woman is older, in 38.9 per cent, the difference is one 
year; in 20.9 per cent, it is two years; in 88 per cent, it is five years 
or less. 

5. In four out of five marriages (79.4 per cent) the man is older 
than the woman. In these cases, the age differential is greater and 
more evenly distributed than when the woman is older. In one case, 
the difference is thirty-eight years; in a total of 41 cases, the differ- 
ence is twenty-five or more years. Of the 10,670 marriages in which 
the groom reports an age above that of the bride, in 15.8 per cent, 
the difference is one year; in 15.2 per cent, it is two years; in another 
15.2 per cent, it is three years. In two-thirds of these cases (67.3 per 
cent) the difference is five or less years. 

6. Arranging the prevailing age differentials on the basis of their 
frequency, Table V gives the 15 found most often, arranged in the 
order of their numerical importance. 
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7. Comparing the mean age of mates with each designated year 
of the opposite sex, it will be found that there is a marked difference 
between the sexes. Table III and Figure 4 show that the difference 
between the age of men at each designated year and mean age of the 
women they marry increases as men grow older. In other words, as 
men grow older, they tend to marry women increasingly younger 
than they are. On the other hand (cf. Figure 5), comparing the mean 
age of grooms with the age of the brides, by designated years, the 





TABLE V 
Age Disparity Number Peicentage of 
1. Man one year older............ 1,691 12.6 
2. Man two years older. ......... 1,624 12.1 
3. Man three years older. ........ 1,624 12.1 
4. Same age... .. 0... cece eee ee 1,421 10.5 
5. Man four years older.......... 1,250 9.4 
6. Man five years older.......... 999 7.4 
7. Man six years older........... 781 5.8 
8. Man seven years older......... 537 4.0 
9. Woman one year older......... 528 3.9 
xo. Man eight years older......... 467 3.8 
rr. Man nine years older.......... 338 2.5 
12. Man ten years older. .......... 330 2.4. 
13. Woman two years older........ 284 2.X 
14. Man eleven years older. ....... 225 1.7 
rs. Woman three years older...... 189 I.4 


difference after the first few years tends to remain fairly constant 
until about the fortieth year, after which it tends to decrease, albeit 
with marked fluctuations. 

8. Gynecologists often designate some particular age differential 
as being most favorable for sex compatibility in the marriage rela- 
tionship. Van de Velde, in a widely read book, has suggested recent- 
ly that “the man should be not less than five, or more than seven, 
years the senior."^ From Table II, it will be seen that 17.2 per cent, 
or about one out of six, of the marriages of the present study fall 
within these prescribed limits. Continuing, he writes: “I would re- 
tain thirty as the desirable age for marriage in men, and raise that 
of girls from twenty to twenty-three or twenty-five."5 Of the total 


4 T. H. Van de Velde, Idea? Marriage (New York: Covici, Friede, 1930), p. 274. 
5 Idem. 
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included in this study, 146, or slightly more, than one > out of each 
hundred marriages, meet this condition. 

g. It has been charged repeatedly in recent years that economic 
pressure is forcing a large proportion of young girls to marry men 
much older than themselves, and that this is a common cause of 
divorce or other family maladjustment. By way of example, Former 
Judge Bartlett, of the Reno, Nevada, courts is quoted: 


Our modern standard of living puts such a premium upon a husband’s earning 
power that few girls can hope to marry a husband near their own age without 
facing a grievous sacrifice. If the girl is attractive and worldly wise she is always 
tempted to wait for an older man who can give her more. The boys she has 
played and petted with are just beginning their business careers. Only those 
few whose parents can help support the newly married couple are free to pay 
serious court to their sweethearts. 

The older man, with the reserve and poise his maturity has given him, is the 
one toward whom the girl is urged to cast her line. She quite readily sees the 
advantages of more money and she is doubtless impressed by the dignity of his 
bearing as compared with her boyish beaux. But she goes to him only with a 
wistful glance over her shoulder toward the youth that she is forswearing. And 
when her first marital trials come along she is prone to throw herself childishly 
down on the bed and weep for the gayety of her youth that she pitifully feels is 
gone. 

This disparity of marriage age that is so often forced upon our girls by eco- 
nomic urge is one of the commonest bases of divorce. It is an evil that a high 
standard of living must bring in its train so long as young men cannot earn 
enough to reach it early. There is no sign at the moment that they will, in our 
time at least. The adjustment must come, I think, and is coming, from the other 
direction. Girls are earning money on their account to help their young men; 
and they are also in a few cases, at least, learning temperamentally to adjust 
themselves to the standard that their young men can afford. 


It is interesting to note that in 1931, a year of marked economic 
depression, there was a total of 1,029 marriages, or slightly less than 
8 per cent, in which the groom was more than ten years older than 
the bride, and that in 310 marriages, or 2 per cent of the total, the 
difference in favor of the male was more than fifteen years. 


$ Judge George A. Bartlett, Men, Women and Conflict (New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1931), pp. 211-12. 
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ABSTRACT 


The adoptive parents of 2,414 illegitimate children in Minnesota have been char- 
acterized according to the presence or absence of certain attributes. Eighty-nine per 
cent are childless married couples. A larger percentage are native Americans than is 
true for adults in general, and their median age is older than that of comparable groups 
of true parents. An average of nearly ten years elapses between marriage and adoption 
of a child. This is five or six times the period preceding birth of the first child to 
parents in general. Girls are preferred to boys for adoption, although more boys are 
available, in a ratio of 104 to 100. The majority of adoptive parents are urban residents, 
which is related to the fact that most illegitimate children are born in the city. The 
median grade of schooling for adoptive parents is the eighth. The proportion of adop- 
tive fathers in professional, business, and managerial occupations is three to four times 
that of adult males in general. The tendency is the reverse in lower occupational groups. 
The majority of adopted children are in homes of superior economic status. A larger 
percentage of older children than younger go into homes of farmers, indicating a pos- 
sible preference by farmers for older children, or a selective placement. 


Although a number of child welfare studies have considered the 
subject of adoptive parents, these studies, for the most part, have 
presented descriptions of individual adoptive parents rather than a 
characterization of adoptive parents in the mass. The possibilities 
of mass characterization are distinctly limited. Traits such as kind- 
ness, efficiency, adaptability, humor, affection, honesty, and the 
countless others that enter into the composite we call personality 
defy quantitative measurement and classification. However, a char- 
acterization limited to a presentation of factual data from which the 
presence or absence of certain attributes may be inferred is entirely 
feasible. 

Regardless of the attributes considered, the greater the span of 
time and the wider the geographical area from which we draw our 
adoptive parents the higher their diversity. Fifty years ago practi- 
cally all that was demanded of adoptive parents was a request for a 

1 Acknowledgments are made to the Board of Control, state of Minnesota, for per- 
mission to use the original adoption records and for facilities in making the necessary 
transcriptions of the data. Special thanks are due Mrs. Blanche L. LaDu, chairman of 


the Board of Control, and Mr. Charles F. Hall, director of the Children’s Bureau, whose 
interest and co-operation made the study possible. 
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child. Their financial ability to rear and educate a child was rarely 
taken into account. Nor, indeed, was any other single factor a mat- 
ter of consistent attention. A perusal of old placement and adoption 
records leads one to believe that other than reputed kindness not 
much was judged. Today we can be fairly sure that certain economic 
and health factors receive regular consideration in most com- 
munities. However, a group of adoptive parents concentrated in 
time but chosen so as to include rural and urban residents would 
likely be more diverse than one made up exclusively of either rural 
or urban residents. Also, the social practice of making independent 
investigations of all persons petitioning the court to adopt children 
would seemingly affect the variability of a group of adoptive parents. 
In localities where independent investigation prevails, adoptive par- 
ents would probably be more homogeneous. 

Irrespective of time and place, one should expect a greater diver- 
sity in attributes related to economic status, if the population under 
consideration includes adoptive parents of legitimate and illegiti- 
mate children rather than adoptive parents of one group of children 
to the exclusion of the other. Relatives are ordinarily given first 
claim to dependent legitimate children, while illegitimate children 
are generally relinquished to outsiders in order that relatives may 
not know of their existence. The small number of legitimate children 
of relatives available to the upper economic groups would force the 
adoption of illegitimate children and hence a research population 
limited to adoptive parents of illegitimate children might be con- 
siderably less heterogeneous in economic status than an all-inclusive 
one. 

The data to be presented here concern individuals, with the ex- 
ception of grandparents and stepfathers, who adopted illegitimate 
children in the state of Minnesota during the period of 1918-28. 
A total of 2,414 children were adopted. In 94.5 per cent of the cases, 
the adoptive parents were unrelated by blood or marriage to the 
children. Therefore, the implications of our data are, in general, 
limited to unrelated adoptive parents. It should also be noted that 
99 per cent of our population are of the white race. 

The legislation of 1917, commonly known as the Minnesota Chil- 
dren's Code, provides: 
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Upon the filing of a petition for the adoption of a minor child the court shall 
notify the state board of control. It shall then be the duty of the board to verify 
the allegations of the petition; to investigate the condition and antecedents of 
the child for the purpose of ascertaining whether he is a proper subject for 
adoption; and to make appropriate inquiry to determine whether the proposed 
foster home is a suitable home for the child. The board shall as soon as prac- 
ticable submit to the court a full report in writing, with a recommendation as 
to the granting of the petition and any other information regarding the child 
or the proposed home which the court shall require. If the report of the board 
of control disapproves of the adoption of the child the board of control may 
move the court to dismiss the petition. No petition shall be granted until the 
child shall have lived for six months in the proposed home. Provided, however, 
that' such investigation and period of residence may be waived by the court 
upon good cause shown when satisfied that the proposed home and the child are 
suited to each other. 


The foregoing statute empowers the Board of Control, at the re- 
quest of the court, to investigate the prospective adopters and to 
make recommendations concerning them, but leaves the court free 
to accept or reject the recommendations that are offered. Therefore 
any research population of Minnesota adoptive parents would in- 
clude, in all probability, a certain number of persons who were not 
approved by the investigating agency. Further, it would be incom- 
plete in number to the extent that courts had waived the investiga- 
tion of adoptive parents. 

The figures in the biennial reports of the Board of Control for 
1918-28 show that thirty-three disapproved homes were granted 
adoption decrees by the courts. In relationship to the total popula- 
tion this number is negligible, and hence, whether the bases of dis- 
approval were because of impersonal factors, such as we shall con- 
sider here, or because of other reasons, the effect of their inclusion 
will not disturb the general implications of our data. Obviously, all 
degrees of approval—varying from barely passing to highest indorse- 
ment—are represented in a group of adoptive parents as large as the 
one that enters into this study. 

The privilege that courts have of waiving the investigation of 
adoptive parents introduces a more serious problem. If, throughout 
the state, a certain type of individual or a certain class of home is 

regularly excused from investigation, then the representative char- 


? Charles F. Hall, Compilation of the Laws of Minnesota Relating to Children (State 
Board of Control, 1927), p. 75. 
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acter of our data may be seriously questioned. If, however, waivers 
are consistently granted in certain judicial districts, the question 
need give us no concern, since homes of similar social and economic 
status as those in which the investigations were waived have un- 
doubtedly been examined in other sections of the state. Over the 
ten-year period only 159 adoption petitions were filed which were 
not investigated, and they include, for the most part, the entire. 
number granted in four or five judicial districts. Hence, it would 
seem that the data to be presented here may be regarded as repre- 
sentative of Minnesota adoptive parents of unrelated illegitimate 
children. To what extent these data may be considered typical of 
other states is not known. . 
Because of the very great interest in differences in adoptive home 
environment occurring with differences in age of child at reception 
into the home, each attribute will be considered first in reference to 
adoptive parents as a whole, and then for parents who take children 
at the age of 3 months or younger, and finally for those parents who 
take children at the age of 21 months or older. The median age of 
the entire group of children at placement is 8.10 months; 25 per cent 
of the group were placed at the age of 3.14 months or younger, 25 
per cent were placed at 21.17 months or older. The range of the 
last quartile is from 21.17 months to 190 months, with the median 
at 31.83 months. Our comparison will thus contrast adoptive par- 
ents who take children at an extremely young age with those who 
take children at an extremely old age, relatively speaking, as well as 
distinguish between these extremes and the whole population. 
Country of birth or nativity of adoptive parents is shown in 
Figure x and comparison is made with the general population as 
reported in the fourteenth census of the United States. From these 
data it will be seen that, regardless of the age at which children are 
taken, the proportion of adoptive parents exceeds the adults in the 
general population for birth in the United States. The differences 
range from 8.7 to 14.2 per cent. Estimating the probability of dif- 
ferences in the same direction as observed here, in the case of other 
similarly chosen adoptive parents, we find that the chances are: 


1,000 in 1,000 DRG 
í >~ Ao diff. / ` 
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Whether this disproportion of foreign adoptive parents rises out 
of the fact that our population is limited to adoptive parents of ille- 
gitimate children seems doubtful. A more pietistic attitude toward 
the fact of illegitimacy could hardly explain a disproportion as large 
as this. A more reasonable explanation may be had in economic and 
fecundity differences in native and foreign adults. The latter has 
substantial factual support in studies of population growth in which 
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Fic. 1.—Nativity of adoptive parents 


childlessness has been shown to be very much greater among native 
persons than foreign ones. Since 89 per cent of the adoptive parents 
are childless couples, our observations for nativity are to be expected. 

It should be noted that persons who take younger children are . 
born in this country in somewhat greater numbers than those taking 
older children. Yet, notwithstanding tbe regularity of the tendency, 
the absolute difference is small and unreliable. Hence differences in 
age, occupation, and education between these two sets of adoptive 
parents cannot be ascribed to differences in nativity. 

Age data as presented in Table I show that the majority of the 
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adoptive parents are persons between the ages of 28 and 45. On the 
average they are about 5 years older than a relatively unselected 
population of true parents of white children, 2 years or younger, 
included in the White House Conference study of the preschool 
child, where fathers secured a mean age of 34.29 years, S.D. 6.84, 
and mothers, 30.54 years, S.D. 6.04.3 If we limit our comparison to 
adoptive parents who take children at 3 months or under, adoptive 
parents continue older than true parents by 4 years on the average. 
Those who take children at the age of 21 months or over are 8 years 
older than the parents in the White House study. 

An interesting comparison of ages of parents at the assumption 
of the care and training of children is available in the figures of a 
study now in progress at the Institute of Child Welfare, University 
of Minnesota.’ In this study an analysis of the ages of 4,432 mothers 
participating in parent-education groups shows that on the average 
these mothers were 25.63 years old at the birth of their first child, 
or 1o years younger than our adoptive mothers who assumed the 
responsibility of a child at the mean age of 35.85 years. Since moth- 
ers in parent-education groups are drawn from upper economic 
groups, and since age of mother at birth of first child varies directly 
with economic status, we might expect an even greater difference be- 
tween adoptive mothers and mothers in the general population than 
the one observed here.5 

Of what significance is this age difference in parents? From the 
standpoint of actual time, it means a definitely reduced period of 
parental association and supervision for adopted children. Whether 
older persons are less effective or more effective as parents is actually 
not known. Whether the problems that parents usually encounter 
in raising children are enhanced or reduced for older persons can 
only be conjectured. It may well be that any handicap which greater 
age presents is completely offset by other factors of personality. It 


3 Published by permission of J. E. Anderson, chairman of Committee III B, Educa- 
Hon and Training of the Infant and Preschool Child (White House Conference). 

4 Published by permission of J. E. Anderson, director of Institute of Child Welfare, 
University of Minnesota. 

5 Frank W. Notestein, “Differential Age at Marriage According to Social Status,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XXXVII, No. 1 (July, 1931), 22-48. 
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should be noted that younger adoptive parents take younger chil- 
dren. 

Although adopted children secure a shorter period of parental su- 
pervision than children in general, the average length of the period 
computed from life-expectancy figures is considerably beyond the 
school life of most of the children. Calculating life-expectation for 
the adoptive parents who fall within +1 standard deviation of the 


TABLE I 


AGE OF ADOPTIVE PARENTS 






















ADOPTIVE FATHERS ADOPTIVE MOTHERS 
AGE IN YEARS Children | „Children | Children | Children | cfildren | Children 
Taken.at All| Months of [Taken at zr Taken at All | [Taken at 2x 
Ages—Total hes pig Months of |Ages—Total Months of 
Population Younger Age or Older| Population Age or Older 
Under 25.......... 17 1 97 13 
28-20. ires 223 33 423 67 
380734. ve n 501 78 623 123 
35230. rere vein 575 125 522 127 
taal Y. OEE DR 431 107 315 83 
45-49 2 c o's eee 240 79 135 61 
80-54 siste xe 126 41 64 32 
88-50. ve ere 58 34 34 18 
60764... cies e 29 14 12 Ir 
65 Or over......... 19 13 8 8 
Total number..| 2,219 525 2,233 543 
Mean age...... 30.28 42.50 35.85 39.16 
n 8.31 9.38 7.85 9.39 














mean age of the group, we find that the range of years of life remain- 
ing for fathers is 23.1~34.6; for mothers, 26.0-36.7.° Some will fall 
short of these averages and some will outlive them. However, it is 
clear that in the majority of cases the adopted children will have 
passed the period when parental care and assistance are most needed. 

A further interesting observation apparent in these data is the 
fact that adoptive fathers, consistent with custom, marry women 
who are younger than themselves. On the average, they are 3.4 years 
older than adoptive mothers. Hence, the absence of true children 
(89 per cent are childless) cannot be ascribed to any general reversal 


6 Blue Book of Rates and Guarantees (Equitable Life Insurance Society of the United 
States, 1932), p. 566. 
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of age relationships between married persons. Additional support of 
the traditional character of their behavior in this respect is found in 
the striking agreement that exists for their age correlation and that 
found by Lutz in twenty-five hundred consecutive couples appearing 
for marriage licenses in Chicago in 1904.7 Lutz secured a correlation 
of .764 for ages of couples at marriage. Ages of adoptive parents cor- 
relate .773 P.E.+.005. Of course this does not remove the possi- 
bility of lateness in marriage as explanatory of childlessness. 


TABLE II - 


LENGTH OF MARRIAGE OF ADOPTIVE PARENTS AT PLACEMENT 
or CHILD IN ADOPTIVE Homes 











Children Taken | Children Taken | Children Taken 
Length of Marriage in Years at All Ages— | at 3 Months of | at 21 Months of 
Total Population] Age or Younger| Age or Over 


Less than 1 year........... 29 II 9 
LD cseew fee ous sine le reges 234 86 44 
"m 433 120 106 
Bros eec ure pa iate . 406 116 gt 
IOcÍI2 she sides REPAS Dee 31i 86 70 
WBS Goes ches ck AP ee 175 49 39 
16-19. o oa e du red 107 24 36 
19921. jiu dec E Inr ER 72 2I 50 
22 OF OVeT........ eee eee 102 2I 50 

Total number.......... 1,869 528 464. 

Mean. esent 9.77 8.55 10.33 

SiDi ocv Coe es 5.79 5.55 6.51 


Persons who adopt children are with few exceptions married per- 
sons. Only eighteen, or less than 1 per cent, were reported as un- 
married. Whatever the meaning of this observation, it is in direct 
agreement with that found by Nims* in her study of adoptions in 
Cook. County, Illinois, for the year 1925. 

Length of marriage, which is presented in Table II, was available 
for a total of 1,869 couples, 528 whose adopted children were 3 
months or younger when taken and 464 whose adopted children 
were 21 months of age or older when taken. Considering the mean 
and standard deviation, it appears that, in general, the adopters are 
married for a period of 4-16 years before children are taken into 

* F, E. Lutz, "Assortative Mating in Man," Science, XXII (1905), 249-50. 


5 Elinor Nims, The Illinois Adoption Law and Its Administration, “Social Service 
Monographs" (University of Chicago Press, 1928), No. 2. 
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their homes. The absolute size of the mean (9.77 years) might be 
lowered somewhat if the 196 couples who had taken more than one 
child had been entered only once in the computation. Their inclu- 
sion for each successive child has not, in all probability, increased 
our figure by more than 1—1.5 years, since ordinarily the time is short 
between successive adoptions. . 

Although no figures are available for comparison, the length of 
time from date of marriage of adoptive parents to the reception of 
children in their homes is probably five or six times as great as the 
length of time from date of marriage to the birth of the first child 
to parents in general. Two hundred and seventy-two couples (11.3 
per cent of whole) had one or more own children; the remaining 
adoptive parents were childless. To what extent factors other than 
the probability of progeny explain the long wait are not known. 
Specific facts on health are not available. A physiological and psy- 
chological unreadiness for conceiving and bearing children might 
arise from the mere fact of lateness of marriage. On the average, 
adoptive mothers are 26.08 years of age at marriage. Mothers in 
parent-education groups are married at a mean age of 23.28 years, 
S.D. 3.97. While age at marriage is not known for the general popu- 
lation, it is probably considerably younger than in either of these 
groups. Ogburn's figures of the percentage married from the census 
of 1920 show that 71.4 per cent of all 26-year-old females in the 
country are married. 

Probably no aspect of the new human about to be delivered pro- 
vokes greater speculation than his sex. However, chance favors the 
probability of a boy over a girl only slightly. The ratio, in general, 
runs about 105 boys to roo girls. From childhood through adulthood 
society moves along with a ratio of about 100 males to 100 females. 

If one were to create a community restricted to adopted children, 
the proverbial pattern of males to females would not hold. From a 
report of the sex of 2,334 adopted children (1,071 males, 1,263 fe- 
males), the ratio would run about 84 males to 1oo females. 

The explanation of this female dominance cannot be found in an 
excess of female illegitimate children born in Minnesota during this 


? E. R. Groves and W. F. Ogburn, American Marriage and Family Relationships 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1928), p. 221. 
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period. The census figures gives a ratio of 104 males to 100 females 
for the years 1925-28.” It seems likely that the social and psycho- 
logical factors influencing the relinquishment of children for adoption 
would be independent of the sex of the child. If we assume that 
both sexes are equally available, our evidence suggests a preference 
on the part of adoptive parents for girls. What factors of child- 
rearing, parent-relationships, family-name inheritance, and indus- 
trialization of society may be at the basis of this observation can 
only be conjectured. Conceivably some aspect of any one or all of 
these factors may be influential in formulating the preference. 

Using the Literary Digest Atlas of the World and Gazetteer (1927), 
whose figures are based on the census of 1920 and estimates of popu- 
lation as of July 1, 1925, the residence of adoptive parents is classified 
according to population. A community of 10,000 or over in popula- 
tion is termed a city; 1,000—10,000, a town; under 1,000 is classified 
as rural. From the standpoint of community differences in social 
facilities as expressed in schools, clubs, and churches this classifica- 
tion is probably somewhat more differentiating than the two-way 
distinction of urban and rural with a terminal population of 2,500. 
Similar treatment of the general adult population available in L. M. 
Barton’s A Study of All American Markets (1929) makes possible a 
comparison of the residence of adoptive parents with the general 
adult population in the state of Minnesota. 

The distribution of adoptive parents for residence presented in 
Figure 2 shows a striking disagreement with the general population. 
Fifty-five and two-tenths per cent of the persons who adopt children 
reside in urban communities, whereas only 37.5 per cent of the gen- 
eral population, age 15 years and over, are thus located—a difference 
of 17.7 per cent. In rural areas, the other extreme of population den- 
sity, the number of adopters is less than half the general expectancy 
— 21.8 per cent instead of 45.5. 

The explanation of this disproportion in residence may be due in 
part to the fact of birthplace of illegitimate children. A tabulation 
of the birthplace of 2,314 adopted illegitimate children gives the 
following distribution: city, 84.5 per cent; town, 1o.6 per cent; rural, 


17 U.S. Birth, Stillbirth and Infant Mortality Statistics (Bureau of the Census, 1927), 
Part II, p. 26. 
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4.8 per cent. That this preponderance of city births would tend to 
increase city placements seems reasonable. Whether it would seri- 
ously affect the placements made through socially organized chan- 
nels may be doubted. That the great majority of independent place- 
ments would be city placements is, however, clear. In addition, fe- 
cundity rates would lead us to expect more applicants for children 
from city residents than from rural ones. 

Considering residence of adopters with age of child at placement 
restricted, a similar pre-eminence for city residence is observed. A 
greater proportion of the children placed at 3 months or under are 


: Number 
Children f Parcent 


taken at o 
parents 9 200 40 60 | 80 100 


Ati ages 2414 


7074767976" e "ao 2*5". 


3months or 672 






younger 7 BER * md M ee 
amd o B mcr ENS 
Adults 15 gears or older t D remm 7 

in General Population BEER e EI. OE SERVA 





Fic, 2.—Residence of adoptive parents 


adopted by urban residents than children placed at 21 months or 
over in age. The probability of a true difference in the same direc- 
tion as the one observed is 


998 in 1,000 (7296) 


for similarly chosen populations. City birth and independent place- 
ment of children no doubt swell the proportion of city adoptive 
parents of younger children. However, the most notable fact con- 
cerning the data in Figure 2 is the consistent tendency for the ma- 
jority of the adoptive parents to be city residents, irrespective of 
age at placement of the adopted children. 

Of all factual data descriptive of a group of parents, educational 
attainment is probably the best general index of the standard of 
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living that prevails in the group. It is at least a much more secure 
premise from which to speculate on health and hygiene standards, 
educational and recreational interests, than either age data or resi- 
dence data, for example. However, it is a definite measure of literacy 
and to this aspect we shall confine our discussion. 

As is shown in Table III, the level of education on either side of 
which about 5o per cent of the adoptive parents fall is eighth-grade 
completion. There seems to be a slightly greater number of mothers 
with high-school education than fathers, while the proportion of 


TABLE III 


EDUCATION OF ADOPTIVE PARENTS 








ÅDOPTIVE FATHERS AporTIVE MOTHERS 





Children Children Children Children Children Children 
"Taken at Taken at Taken at Taken at Taken at Taken at 


ScHoot All Ages— | 3 Months | 2r Months | All Ages— | 3 Months | 21 Months 
ATTAINMENT Total Popu-| of Age or of Age or | Total Popu-| of Age or of Age or 
lation Younger Older lation Younger Older 


H 



























Per Per Per Per 
No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 
M —M M Ó—— M áo 
Less than hight 
School.......... 1,060 53.7 | 317 | 53.2 60.8 
High t not 
completed ...... 279| 14.1 92 | 15.4 15.2 
Completed high 
school or more. .| 635] 32.2 | 187 | 3r.4 23.9 
Total........ 1,074| 99.9 | 596 |roo.o 99.9 











fathers completing high school and continuing in schools of college 
level is somewhat greater, 32.1 per cent as against 28.0 per cent. 

An analysis of the adoptive parents having less than high-school 
education shows that over 72 per cent had completed the eighth 
grade, and only 9 per cent had less than sixth-grade schooling. The 
number of parents reported as never having attended school is 4 
adoptive fathers and 4 adoptive mothers. The figure is negligible— 
about o.2 per cent. Despite the possibility of a larger number of 
parents in the lower educational levels if education had been reported 
for every adoptive parent, it is very improbable that the unschooled 
group would exceed o.5 per cent of the entire population. The dis- 
tribution presented here is based on the report of 82 per cent of the 
entire group. 
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When age at placement is controlled, the level of education of 
parents who take younger children surpasses that of parents taking 
older children. And although the difference is not large, the prob- 
ability of its occurrence for another similarly chosen population is 
about 


; D 
996 in 1,000 (zin 66) 


in the case of the adoptive fathers and 


8 1 m 
978 in 1,000 | —ggr = 2.00 


for the adoptive mothers. Hence, not only the advantage of longer 
residence in a permanent home is secured for younger placed chil- 
dren, but also the probability of parents whose education is superior 
to that of parents taking older children. 

Among the measures of socio-economic status, occupation for 
males has been shown to run parallel to a variety of other phenomena 
in a household. The amount of schooling for children, extra-school 
advantages, preventive medical care, the use of public library, and 
many other factors have been found to increase as paternal occupa- 
tional status increases. In a competitive society, such as the one 
from which our data are gathered, considerable evidence has been 
accumulated which indicates that occupation is a fair index of test 
intelligence. To the social investigator the occupation of the pro- 
spective adoptive father is the primary index of probable capacity 
to care and provide for a child. Occupations, in which the remunera- 
tion is known to be small and employment uncertain, such as day 
labor, give little assurance of an income sufficient to take on addi- 
tional financial responsibility, whereas the occupation of the skilled 
tradesman, the independent business man, and the professional man 
offer, in contrast, considerable likelihood of average or better income 
and a permanency not found in the unskilled occupations. The dif- 
ferences in cultural opportunities that usually accompany differ- 
ences in occupational status are less well formulated, but they are 
undoubtedly operative in the selection of adoptive homes. 

In classifying the occupations of the adoptive fathers in our popu- 
lation an occupational scale consisting of seven non-competing 
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groups, ranked in order of assumed relative demands made on men- 
tal ability, is used." Group I (professional) includes the occupations 
which demand the longest training and presumably make the great- 
est demand on intelligence, while, at the other extreme, Group VII 
(day labor) includes those occupations which demand practically no 
training and make relatively little demand on intelligence. 


TABLE IV 


OCCUPATION OF ADOPTIVE FATHERS 





GENERAL s 
POPULA- ADOPTIVE FATHERS 
TION 





Employed 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION ales, | Children Taken at |Children Taken at 3| Children Taken at 
Age ro | All Ages—Total | Months of Age or | 2r Months of Age 
Years or Population Younger or Over 

er 





Per Cent! No. |PerCent| No. |PerCent| No. |PerCent 


















































T. Professional........ 2.47 219 9.6 59 8.8 43 7.8 
II. Semiprofessional and 
managerial........ 5.00 350 | 15.3 | 108 16.0 71 12.9 
III. Skilled trades...... 14.12 559 | 24.4 | 165 24.5 | 121 21.9 
IV. Farmers........... 24.09 471 | 20.6 | 108 16.0 | 157 28.4 
V. Semiskilled. ....... 22.28 512] 22.4 | 171 25.4 | 122 22.1 
VI. Slightly skilled..... 13.04. 119 5.2 38 5.6 24 4.3 
VII. Day labor......... 18.99 59 2.6 25 3.7 14 2.5 
Total.......... 99.99 | 2,289 | 100.1 | 674 | 100.0 | 552 99.9 











From Table IV the proportional differences in occupation between 
adoptive fathers and the general male population are clearly seen. 
Thirty-two per cent of the general population are in occupational 
Group VI or below, whereas only 7.8 per cent of the adoptive fathers 
are so situated. The difference stands 93 to 75 per cent in Group IIT 
or below. The greatest contrast appears to be in the extremes of the 
classification. In Group I adoptive fathers are about four times as 
frequent as the males in that class from the general population. The 
latter are more than seven times as frequent as the adoptive fathers 
in Group VII. The general tendency for adoptive fathers to surpass 
the proportion of males in the general population in the higher oc- 
cupational levels is evident in these data. 


1 F, L. Goodenough and John E. Anderson, Experimental Child Study (New York: 
Century Co., 1931), p. 237. 
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The next question of interest is the probability of a difference in 
occupation of adoptive fathers with age at placement of child. When 
the three highest occupational groups are considered, a difference 
favoring the children placed at the younger age is evident. The 
chances of a difference greater than zero and in the same direction 
as the one observed is 


. D 
992 in 1,000 (noo) 


for other populations of similar selection. This, it will be seen, fol- 
lows the tendency observed in our consideration of the education of 
adoptive parents, namely, a probability better than chance for a 
real difference between the adoptive parents of children placed at an 
extremely young age and children placed at a relatively old age. 

One of the most striking differences between the adoptive fathers 
of these two sets of children occurs in occupational Group IV (farm- 
ers), where the proportion of adoptive fathers of children taken at 
the older age exceeds the adoptive fathers of younger-age children 
by 12.4 per cent. Here the chances of a difference greater than zero 
and in the direction of the one observed is 





; D 
1,000 in 1,000 (; a5) : 


What are the implications of the foregoing observation? Do farm- 
ers take older children more readily because of their shorter period 
of dependency and early economic contribution to the household? 
Or do social agencies select farm homes rather than city homes for 
children who are not placed in early infancy because these children 
have seemingly less capacity for meeting the demands of city life? 
In all probability both of these factors are at work. An indenture 
system of placing children frankly operates on the basis of cheap 
domestic service. Whereas we would prefer to believe that this sys- 
tem no longer exists, the conditions that made it flourish twenty-five 
years ago are not completely eliminated. The mechanization of the 
farm is only partial and extra hands for chores are an ever pressing 
need. However, rather than evidence of a questionable placement 
method, these data may reflect a distinct effort on the part of social 
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agencies to select an environment for a child on the basis of his po- 
tential capacity for making adjustments. It is not improbable that 
children who are older at age of placement have less promise for the 
complexities of city life. It has been shown by Leahy™ that true 
parents of children placed at an early age in Minnesota are, in a 
significantly large proportion of cases, superior in education and oc- 
cupation to true parents whose children are placed at older ages. If 
achievement bears any relationship to innate ability, and if ability 
is transmitted from parent to child, then it is likely that children 
placed at very early ages are superior to those placed at older ages. 
Owing to the restrictions on child placement in Minnesota, the phe- 
nomena observed may be peculiar to this state. Nevertheless, only 
a direct comparative study of unselected samples from both popula- 
tions could adequately answer the question. This observation should 
provoke the type of inquiry that would assist placement workers in 
evaluating their services to children. 


7 Alice M. Leahy, “Selective Factors Influencing Prediction of Mental Ability of 
Adopted Children,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, December, 1932. 


FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS AND CRIMINAL CONDUCT: 
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ABSTRACT 


Lack of agreement among investigators regarding the relationship between feeble- 
mindedness and criminal conduct is found to be due primarily to a variability in stand- 
ards for feeble-mindedness and in the estimates of the amount of feeble-mindedness in 
the non-criminal population. Prominent studies in apparent disagreement are found to 
be corroboratory when reinterpreted in terms of relatively constant standards. Crimi- 
nals are found to be decidedly inferior when compared with the traditional standards 
of Terman and slightly inferior when compared with the United States Draft Army. 
The United States Draft Army is shown to be the best available standard for the non- 
criminal population. 


THE LACK OF CORROBORATION AMONG STUDIES OF 
CRIMINAL INTELLIGENCE 

A reading of about two hundred studies of criminal intelligence 
made during the last twenty years shows that the intelligence testers 
early and contemporary are in marked disagreement. The contra- 
dictions include such divergent statements as: (a) the criminal popu- 
lation possesses a larger proportion of feeble-minded persons than 
the non-criminal population; (b) criminals and non-criminals possess 
similar proportions of feeble-minded persons; and (c) the criminal 
population possesses a smaller proportion of feeble-minded persons 
than the non-criminal population. 

Studies which purport to show larger percentages of feeble-minded 
persons among criminals than among non-criminals are the most fre- 
quent. These studies have appeared in recent, as well as early, testing 
programs and have been made by such persons as Goddard and 


t This article is an abridged form of the author's 1931 Ph.D. thesis on file at the 
University of Minnesota. The title of the thesis is “A Comparative Study of the In- 
vestigations of the Intelligence of Criminals: U.S. 1910-1930.” This work was started 
under the supervision of E. H. Sutherland and is an intensive study of certain of the 
leads indicated by him in “Mental Deficiency and Crime” published in chap. xv of 
Social Attitudes, Henry Holt & Co., 1931. Others who assisted the writer are M. M. 
Willey and George Vold, graduate advisers, F. S. Chapin, John Anderson, Donald 
Paterson, W. S. Miller, M. J. Van Wagenen, and J. G. Rockwell. 
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Hill? Morrow and Bridgeman, Rowland, Enyon, Williams, Glu- 
eck,’ Haines? Knollin, Herrick;? Anderson," Kelley,” Hickman," 
Pyle, Gregory;5 Kuhlmann, Root," Erickson,” Glueck and Glu- 
eck and many others. These writers have left the impression that 
there is an important relationship between feeble-mindedness and 
criminal conduct. : 


? H. H. Goddard and Helen Hill, “Delinquent Girls Tested by the Binet Scale," 
Training School Bulletin, VIII (1911), 50-56. 

3 Louise Morrow and Olga Bridgeman, “Delinquent Girls Tested by the Binet 
Scale,” Training School Bulletin, IX (1912), 33-36. 

4 Eleanor Rowland, “Report of Experiments at the State Reformatory for Women, 
Bedford, New York,” Psychological Review, 1913. 

sW. A. Enyon, “Mental Measurement of Four Hundred Juvenile Delinquents by 
the Binet-Simon System,” New York Medical Journal, XCVIII (1913), 175-78. 

$ J. H. Williams, The Intelligence of the Delinquent Boy, Whittier, California: Whit- 
tier State School, 19x6. 

? Bernard Glueck, “Concerning Prisoners," Mental Hygiene, II (1918), 177—218. 

8 Thomas Haines, 'Feeblemindedness among Adult Delinquents,” Journal of Crimi- 
nal Law and Criminology, VII (1917), 700-721. 

9H. E. Knollin and L. W. Terman, A Partial Psychological Survey of the Prison Popu- 
lation of San Quentin, California, “Surveys in Mental Deviation” (Sacramento; State 
Printing Office, 1918). 

10 Jessie Herrick, Report of the Mental Examination of 194 Inmates of the Western 
House of Refuge for Women, at Albany, New York, No. 10 (Albany: State Board of 
Charities, 1917). 

u V, V. Anderson, “Mental Defect in a Southern State," Mental Hygiene, III (1919), 
527-65. 

7 T. L. Kelley, “The Mental Aspects of Delinquency,” University of Texas Bulletin, 
No, 1713, 1917. 

s H. B. Hickman, “The Defective Delinquent,” Training School Bulletin, XIV 
(1917), 9711. 

uW. H. Pyle, “A Study of Delinquent Girls,” Psychological Clinic, VIII (1917), 
143-48. 

55 C. A. Gregory, Public Health Bulletin No. 112, University of Oregon, 1920. 

1$ Frederick Kuhlmann, Report of the Director, Division of Research, Minnesota State 
Board of Control, 1926. 

171 W. T. Root, Psychological and Educational Survey of 1916. Prisoners in the Western 
Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, 1927. 

8 M. H. Erickson, “A Study of the Relationship between Intelligence and Crime,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XTX (1929), 592-625. 

» E. T. Glueck and Sheldon Glueck, 500 Criminal Careers, New York: A. A. Knopf, 
1930. 
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The intellectual inferiority of the criminal—especially in its ex- 
treme aspects—has long been questioned by other equally able 
mental testers. Some of the leaders of this group are Bronner,? 
Healy," Adler, Doll and Curtij^ who find the criminal only 
slightly inferior or similar in intelligence to non-criminals. Other 
studies made by Stone;5 Weber and Guilford, and Murchison” ap- 
pear to reveal the criminal superior to the non-criminal. 

Also, those who have attempted to summarize the results of the 
testing of criminal intelligence—Miner,? Pintner, Mullane, 
Curti,* Gillen,” and Sutherland?—are not in agreement regarding 
the meaning of the results. 

It appears, therefore, that there is need for an analysis and evalua- 
tion of the data of the existing investigations of criminal intelligence . 
in an attempt (x) to discover the major factors causing the revealed 


2 Augusta Bronner, “A Research on the Proportion of Menta] Defectiveness among 
Delinquents,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, V (1914), 561-68. 

E William Healy, “The Diagnosis of Feeblemindedness in Relation to Delinquency,” 
Journal of Psycho-Asthenics, XXIV (1919), 69-72. 

22 Herman Adler, “Prisoners versus Men Generally," Survey, XLV (1920), 147-48. 

33 E. A. Doll, “The Comparative Intelligence of Prisoners," Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, XI (1920), 191-97. 

24 Margaret Curti, “The Intelligence of Delinquents in the Light of Recent Re- 
search," Scientific Monthly, XXII (1926), 131-38. 

?5 Calvin P. Stone, “A Comparative Study of the Intelligence of Three Hundred 
Fifty Three Men of the United States Army," Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology 
XII (1921), 238-57. 

36 C, O. Weber and J. P. Guilford, Character Trends of Mental Deficiency in the 
Problem of Delinquency,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XVI (1926), 
610-72. . 

7 Carl Murchison, Criminal Intelligence, chap. IV. 

38 J. B. Miner, Deficiency and Delinguency, Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1918. 

2 Rudolph Pintner, Intelligence Testing, Methods and Results, New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1923. 

3° Hortense Mullane, “The Relation of Crime and Delinquency to Age and Intelli- 
gence,” Master’s thesis, University of Minnesota, 1927. 

3: Margaret Curti, of. cit. 

32 John L. Gillen, Criminology and Penology (New York: Century Co., 1926), chap. 
vii. 

3 E. H, Sutherland, “Mental Deficiency and Crime," chap. xv in Social Attitudes, 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1931. 
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variation in conclusions, (2) to discover a method for securing con- 
sistent results, and (3) to outline a procedure for testing programs of 
the future. 


STATISTICAL EVIDENCE OF THE VARIABILITY IN PROCEDURE 
AMONG STUDIES OF CRIMINAL INTELLIGENCE 

In securing a representative sample of investigations of criminal 
intelligence for analysis, studies were selected at random from avail- 
able published reports until a statistical analysis of the percentages 
of feeble-minded among the tested criminals revealed the fact that 
the central tendency was a relatively stable one. A total of 163 
studies of criminal intelligence was used. Investigations were not 
included in the sample unless they indicated the use of Binet tests 
on representative groups of white (or nearly all white) criminals. 
Women sex offenders were included. Thirteen of the 163 studies did 
not indicate criteria for feeble-mindedness and were given the mental 
age of eleven or LQ. 70 criterion by the author. It was found that 
these studies represented, among others, 45.6 per cent of the 99 state 
and federal prisons and reformatories and 38.6 per cent of the 145 
state institutions for juvenile delinquents. 

A series of statistical analyses of the fundamental data from these 
163 studies revealed the following facts: 

1. Of 61,999 criminals tested, 18,613 or 30.0 per cent, standard 
error 0.2 per cent, were classed feeble-minded by the investigators. 

2. A classification of the test results by sections of the country 
gave the results presented in Table I. 

The small variation in percentages of feeble-minded in the different 
sections again suggests that the primary sample is representative of 
the extant studies of criminal intelligence. 

3. The variability among the results of the 163 individual studies 
was large—ranging from 5.5 per cent of the criminals reported feeble- 
minded in a workhouse in Missouri to 100 per cent feeble-minded 
among delinquent women in a New York state institution. The me- 
dian percentage and quartile deviation, for each of four five-year 
periods, are shown in Table II. 

4. One cause of the variability described above is the variation 
in sex of the criminals and delinquents. Of the men 28.0 per cent 
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tested feeble-minded and 43.6 per cent of the women were thus 
classified. The standard error of the difference is 0.7 per cent. A 
check on the reliability of the sex difference is made possible by a 
comparison of the results with boys and girls. The boy delinquents 
tested 25.6 per cent feeble-minded and the girl delinquents tested 
39.0 per cent feeble-minded. The standard error.of the difference is 
0.8 per cent. f i 


TABLE I 


TEST RESULTS OF 163 STUDIES OF CRIMINAL INTELLIGENCE 








Number Crimi- | Number Feeble- | Percentage of | Standard Error 


Section nals Tested minded Feeble-minded (per cent) 

New England states....... 17,645 5,436 30.8 0.4 
Atlantic states............ 5,354 1,810 33.8 0.6 
Southern states........... 2,201 645 29.3 I.0 
North Central states....... 14,273 4,177 29.3 0.4 
Central states............. 15,006 45344. 28.9 0.4 
Western states............ 2,953 888 30.0 0.8 
Military, miscellaneous..... 4,507 1,313 29.1 0.7 

All criminals.......... 61,999 18,613 30.0 0.2 

TABLE II 


VARIABILITY OF Test RESULTS oF 163 STUDIES OF CRIMINAL INTELLIGENCE 


IgII-IS 1916-20 1021-25 1926-30 
Median percentage feeble-minded....| 49.2 30.0 27.1 28.0 
Quartile deviation................. 20.9 9.9 8.65 5.8 
Number of studies in the period..... 43 78 26 16 


5. Another cause of the variability among individual studies was 
the variability in tests used. Of the 7,558 criminals tested with the 
Goddard test 47.7 per cent were feeble-minded; but only 27.6 per 
cent of the 54,441 remaining criminals were feeble-minded according 
to the reported results. An analysis of the data for men criminals 
showed that 28.4 per cent tested feeble-minded with the Stanford 
Binet, 25.1 per cent tested feeble-minded with the Yerkes-Bridges 
Point Scale, 24.1 per cent tested similarly with the Army Alpha, and 
36.7 per cent tested feeble-minded with the Goddard test. 

6. Of 2,049 women sex offenders and 2,731 women non-sex or mixed 
offenders, 51.5 per cent and 37.6 per cent, respectively, were classed 
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as feeble-minded. The variation in type of crime is another cause of 
variation in test results. 

7. Criteria for feeble-mindedness were found to vary. Adult crim- 
inals have been designated feeble-minded who have fallen below any 
of the following mental ages: 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. The importance of 
this factor js made clear when these different criteria are applied to 
the results of tests given to the principal sample of the draft army.^ 
When applied, they give the following percentages of the draft army 
feeble-minded: 2.1, 5.3, 10.0, 17.6, 30.3, and 47.3. 

Similar variations are found to exist in the studies of juvenile 
criminal intelligence. 1.Q. standards vary from I.Q. so to I.Q. 8o. 
A mental retardation of four years is used by some, others use three 
years retardation, and still others use a mental retardation of two 
years for children under nine years. For adults, the modal mental 
age criterion for feeble-mindedness was thirteen in the years 1911—15. 
After this period the modal criterion dropped to age eleven. A simi- 
lar change was observed in the criteria for juveniles. 

8. An analysis of the studies of adult criminal intelligence also 
reveals the fact that there has existed a large variation among testers 
in standards of intellizence—particularly feeble-mindedness—for the 
non-criminal population. . Authors vary from estimates that 1.0 per 
cent of the population (non-criminal) is feeble-minded to estimates 
of 25 per cent or more. 

This variation in criteria for feeble-mindedness among criminals 
and non-criminals has made possible many different conclusions re- 
garding the nature of criminal intelligence. 

9. There are, no doubt, many other variations in testing proce- 
dures which may cause variations in test results such as: variations 
in nationality, in police regulations, in laws, and in methods of giving 
and scoring tests. These variations are taken into account in the 
final interpretations by the crude method of large numbers. 


A HISTORICAL ANALYSIS OF THE CAUSES OF VARIATION IN 
CRITERIA FOR FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS AND NORMS 
FOR THE NON-CRIMINAL POPULATION 


Before the development of mental age tests, a British Royal Com- 
mission estimated that 0.46 per cent of the population of the British 


34 Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, XV, 790, 791. 
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Isles were incapable of competing on equal terms with their fellows 
or of managing their affairs with ordinary prudence.* This method 
of determining the relative mental efficiency of persons was used by 
many early investigators of mental deficiency. Results showed that 
from x per cent to 2 per cent of the general population were feeble- 
minded. 

When Goddard introduced his modification of the Binet scales 
into the United States he found that none of the inmates of the Vine- 
land, New Jersey, school for the feeble-minded tested over mental 
age thirteen. Goddard apparently assumed that mental age thirteen 
would separate the lowest 1 per cent or 2 per cent of the population 
from the rest and that all persons of adult age who scored below 
mental age thirteen were feeble-minded.* 

A few years later Terman found that 1.0 per cent of 1,000 “un- 
selected” California school children were below I.Q. 7o (mental age 
eleven when applied to adults). The conclusion suggested, and ac- 
cepted somewhat uncritically by a large number of mental testers, 
was that LQ. 7o (or perhaps LQ. 75, mental age twelve for adults) 
was the most probable psychological criterion for feeble-minded- 
ness.7 It was not uncommon for psychological writers to make 
broad statements about the scientific objectivity of the new methods 
for identifying the feeble-minded. Hollingworth, for example, as- 
serted in 1920, that “individuals who grade below I.Q. 7o are never 
found to be capable of satisfactory independent adjustment to school 
or social environment.” 

There is reason, however, to doubt the validity of the standards 
thus determined by Goddard and Terman. It appears that Goddard 
did not administer his test to a representative sample of the general 
adult population to see if the mental age thirteen criterion would fall 
above the lowest 2 per cent. Critical studies like that made by 
Pintner and Paterson have revealed the fact that 7.1 per cent of the 
thirteen-year-olds among a group of 4,429 persons tested with the 

35 For a report of the findings of the British Royal Commission see A. F. Tredgold, 
Mental Deficiency, pp. 10-15. 

36 H. H. Goddard, Feeblemindedness, chap. i. 

37 Lewis Terman, The Measurement of Intelligence (New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1917), pp. 65-82. 

38 Leta Hollingworth, The Psychology of Subnormal Children (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1920), pp. 51-53. 
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early forms of the Binet test were below I.Q. 75 and 28.0 per cent of 
the fifteen-year-olds were below I.Q. 75.9 It seems that the assump- 
tions of Goddard regarding the percentage of feeble-minded in the 
general population apply only to the population below age thirteen. 
The ages thirteen and above revealed, in the Pintner-Paterson study, 
increasingly larger percentages below I.Q. 75. All this suggests 
rather definitely that comparisons between criminals, who are large- 
ly over age twelve, and non-criminals under the teen age are prob- 
ably not valid when information regarding the relationship between 
feeble-mindedness and criminal conduct is sought. 

A similar criticism can be made of the data compiled by Terman. 
An examination of the original data compiled by Terman indicates 
that his sample of the general population, which has served as the 
basis for establishing the standards of comparison for thousands of 
criminals in the United States, consisted of 1,000 native white Cali- 
fornia school children from city schools in communities of average 
social status. All of these factors of selection appear to eliminate 
many low-scoring persons from the sample and hence raise unduly 
high an established criterion for selecting the lowest x per cent or 
2 per cent of the general population. Terman recommended his 
standards for adults upon the basis of the testing of thirty-two 
high-school pupils and thirty small business men. An analysis of 
age groups in the Terman sample shows that at age thirteen, 8 per 
cent instead of 2 per cent fall below I.Q. 76; and 36.0 per cent of the 
sixteen-year-olds (over age) fall below I.Q. 76.* This also suggests 
rather definitely that comparisons between criminals (who are large- 
ly over age twelve) with non-criminals under the teen age are prob- 
ably not valid when information regarding the relationship between 
feeble-mindedness and criminal conduct is sought. 

Assuming, for the moment, that approximately 30.0 per cent of 
criminals may be feeble-minded, a comparison of criminals with 
standards based on selected young children reveals decided criminal 
inferiority in terms of a ratio of 30:1 or 15:1. And a comparison of 

3 Rudolph Pintner and Donald Paterson, “A Psychological Basis for the Diagnosis 
of Feeblemindedness,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, VII (1916), 32-55. 

* Lewis Terman, of. cit., pp. 65-82. 


4 Lewis Terman and Others, The Stanford Revision and Extension of the Binet- 
Simon Scale for Measuring Intelligence (Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1917), pp. 33-38. 
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criminals with most probable standards for adults appears likely to 
reveal slight, if any, criminal inferiority. 

These tendencies and probable conclusions are apparently sub- 
stantiated by the studies of Dearborn? and Yerkes.5 Dearborn 
found a group of fifteen-year-olds to have considerably lower aver- 
age intelligence than previously assumed by Terman. Yerkes dem- 
onstrated that the application of the original standards of Goddard 
to the draft army would class 47.3 per cent feeble-minded. Such 
studies as these caused both Goddard and Terman to revise their 
previous standards for feeble-mindedness. Goddard now recom- 
mends mental age eight (I.Q. 50) as a psychological criterion,“ and 
Terman now suggests that mental age nine (LQ. 60) is the most 
reasonable psychological criterion for feeble-mindedness.** The re- 
cent writings of Goddard and Terman indicate that they have modi- 
fied markedly their early statements regarding the influence of 
feeble-mindedness on criminality, and they now recognize the fact 
that they had judged criminals feeble-minded largely because they 
were adults rather than because they were criminals. 

'This discussion reveals the fact that testers have used and have 
continued to use, since 1920, standards of comparison that were 
abandoned in 1921 and 1920 by Yerkes, Terman, and Goddard, the 
men who set up the old standards in the first place. The leaders in 
the testing movement spent seven years establishing certain stand- 
ards which they later abandoned. The followers, on the other hand, 
continued to utilize the abandoned standards of the leaders. The 
result has been a lack of consensus among testers with accompanying 
disorganization. 

The problem of the reinterpretation of studies of criminal intelli- 

a Walter F. Dearborn, The Dearborn Group Test of Intelligence, Manual of Directions 
for Giving and Scoring, p. 14; also “I.Q.’s of Adults and Related Problems," Journal of 
Educational Research, VI (1922), 307-26. ' 

5 R, M. Yerkes (ed.), Psychological Examining in the United States Army (Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1921), pp. 790-91. 

44 H, H. Goddard, **Feeblemindedness, A Question of Definition,” reprint from the 
Proceedings of the Fifty-second Annual Session of the American Association for the Study 
of Feeblemindedness (1928), pp. 4 and 8; “Feeblemindedness and Delinquency,” Journal 
of Psycho-Asthenics, XXV (1921), 168-76. 

45 Lewis Terman, letter to the writer dated February 9, 1931; see also statement by 


him in Fernald, Hayes, and Dawley, A Study of Women Delinquents in New York State 
1920. 
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gence appears to resolve itself primarily into one of the utilization 
of relatively constant standards of comparison instead of variable 
standards—especially constant criteria for feeble-mindedness and 
constant norms for the general population. 


A REINTERPRETATION OF STUDIES OF CRIMINAL INTELLIGENCE 


It is a hypothesis of this study that the results of testing criminal 
intelligence have not been corroboratory due to variable types of 
interpretation of test results, and that investigations in apparent dis- 
agreement will reveal similar results when interpreted in the same 
manner. 

In order to test the validity of this hypothesis, three prominent 
contemporary studies of adult male criminals which, according to 
their authors, show different results have been analyzed with a view 
to the elimination of the variable factors. These are the study of 
Murchison which finds criminals superior to non-criminals in intelli- 
gence,” the study of Erickson which reports fifteen to thirty times 
more feeble-minded among criminals than among non-criminals,* 
and the study of Adler which shows no relationship between feeble- 
mindedness and criminality.5 Each of these investigators has led 
the reader of his work to believe that his conclusion is the correct 
one. Are any of these men right? 

A careful examination of Murchison's study reveals the fact that 
he compared native white criminals with the native white and for- 
eign-born draft.” This error in Murchison can be corrected by add- 
ing the foreign-born criminals to the white native criminals. Tables 
III and IV show these two different methods of comparison. (This 
analysis deals only with the criminals testing below mental age 
eleven.) 

Erickson compared his criminals with the 2 per cent estimate of 
the American Association for the Study of Feeble-mindedness. 
Erickson also used mental age twelve as a criterion for feeble-minded- 
ness. Erickson's study can be made comparable with the others by 

4 Carl Murchison, of. cit. (Worcester: Clark University Press, 1926), chap. iv. 

14 M. H. Erickson, of. cit. 

4 Herman Adler and Myrtle H. Worthington, “The Scope of the Problem of De- 
linquency and Crime as Related to Mental Deficiency," Journal of Psycho-Asthenics, 
XXX (1925), 47-57- 

^ Carl Murchison, of. cit., chap. iv. 
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comparing his criminals with the draft of Wisconsin and reducing 
his criterion of feeble-mindedness to mental age eleven. Tables III 
and IV show the different methods of comparison. 

Adler included many women and Negroes in the institutions used 
in his study and used as his sample for the non-criminal population 
the principal sample of the draft instead of the draft of Illinois. 
Adler's study can be made comparable with the others by eliminat- 
ing, in so far as possible, the institutions that contain many women 
and Negroes and by comparing the criminals with the draft of 
Illinois. Tables III and IV show these different comparisons, 

Table III presents the original comparisons of the three authors 
and Table IV gives the reinterpreted comparisons based upon the 
data of these men. 

Table IV indicates that these prominent studies of male criminal 
intelligence, when compared in terms of standards as nearly con- 
stant as it is possible to make them, and in terms of the best avail- 
able standards for the non-criminal population, reveal slight criminal 
mental inferiority expressed in terms of a ratio of 1.26:1. This means 
that for every non-criminal below mental age eleven there appear 
to be 1.26 criminals below mental age eleven. 

The validity of this ratio tends to be substantiated by a compari- 
son, in a similar manner, of test results for 19,549 male adult crimi- 
nals with test results for the states in which the criminals were im- 
prisoned. The ratio of criminal inferiority was found to be 1.3:1. 
A ratio determined in a similar fashion (with the criteria for feeble- 
mindedness not quite so precisely determined) for 12,372 male ju- 
venile delinquents was found to be 1.8: 1. The ratio for women de- 
linquents was found to be 2.8:x when 4,780 women were studied. 
'The ratio for 5,192 girls was found to be 2.7:1. The ratio for all the 
61,999 criminals when compared with the draft was 1.8:1. 

The ratios for all the groups except the men tend to be slightly 
larger than they would be if it had been possible to use mental age 
eleven entirely as a criterion for feeble-mindedness. The ratios are 
approximately correct, however, because an accurate ratio deter- 
mined upon the basis of a comparison of the test results on 21,342 
of the 61,999 criminals was found to be 1.8: 1, the same as with the 
larger group. 

The discussion has revealed the fact that Goddard, the originator 
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of the first psychological criterion for feeble-mindedness, has recently 
suggested mental age eight as the most probable criterion. This 


TABLE III 


A COMPARISON OF THE ORIGINAL DATA OF MURCHISON, ERICKSON, AND ADLER 
AS PRESENTED IN THEIR INVESTIGATIONS OF CRIMINAL INTELLIGENCE 











qu. Percentage of Percentage of 1 + 
Authors oe Feeble- | Non-criminal Group | Feeble- mets. Tavestigator's 
P minded minded y 





Murchison's 
(s states)..... 14.4 Draft I and II* 16.3 0.88:1 | Criminal 
superior 
Erickson's 
(Wisconsin)...| 30.0 Estimate 2.0 15.0:1 | Criminal 
inferior 
Adler’st 
(Illinois)... .. 24.7 Draft 
I, II, and Tif 25.0 r.o;r | Criminals 
equal 


* The draft group included native and foreign-born whites but not Negroes. See R. M. Yerkes, Psy- 
chological Examining in the United States Army, discussion before Table 205. 


1S. H. Tulchin, in a letter, reports 23.6 per cent of Joliet Prison Negro and 16.1 per cent of Pontiac 
Prison Negro. The Adler report is not clear, but these Negroes may possibly be included in this group. 


TABLE IV 


A REINTERPRETATION OF THE STUDIES OF CRIMINAL INTELLIGENCE 
MADE sy MURCHISON, ERICKSON, AND ADLER 

















, "n Percentage Percentage : 
Au Criminal below M.A. Non-criminal Group below M.A, ER s Conclusion 
Murchison's 
(s states)..... 17.8 Draft 5 states 14.3 1.26:r | Slight 
5 * s 
criminal 
TRY inferiority 
STICKSON'S 
(Wisconsin)...| 20.6 Wisconsin draft 16.3 1.26:1 | Slight 
gmt 
criminal 
inferiority 
Adler’s 
(Illinois) . .... 16.0 Illinois draft I5.I t.22:r | Slight 
. criminal 
inferiority 





criterion was also suggested by Yerkes; and Terman now suggests 
mental age nine. What percentage of criminals fall below mental 
age eight? The percentage of criminals that may fall below mental 
age eight can be estimated upon the basis of proportions. It has been 
estimated that there are 1.8 criminals below mental age eleven (ap- 
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proximately) for every draft man below mental age eleven. Of the 
draft men, 2.1 per cent fall below mental age eight. One, therefore, 
may state the following proportion: 1.8:1 as x:2.1. “X” represents 
the percentage of criminals that may be expected to fall below men- 
tal age eight if the ratios are nearly constant at different mental 
ages. Solving the proportion one finds that “x” equals 3.8 or 3.8 
per cent. This means that one may expect to find 3.8 per cent of 
criminals, in general, feeble-minded if 2.1 per cent of the non-criminal 
population, as represented by the draft, is feeble-minded. For men 
criminals we may expect to find 3.2 per cent and for women criminals 
we may expect to find 5.9 per cent feeble-minded. 

In view of the findings of this study it seems reasonable to con- 
clude that feeble-mindedness is associated with delinquency and 
criminality to a slight extent. About 96 per cent of the criminals ap- 
parently possess the ability to care for their affairs with ordinary 
prudence. It should be remembered that the draft had some of the 
feeble-minded eliminated from it while the criminals we have dealt 
with in this study have been those who were caught—these criminals 
will likely be less intelligent than the total body of law violators. If 
a representative sample of the criminal population could be com- 
pared with a perfect representation of the non-criminal population 
it seems reasonable to suppose that the inferiority of the criminal 
would be shown to be smaller than that revealed in this investiga- 
tion. 

The progress of this study revealed a definite lack of standards 
for the reporting of data on this problem. It appears desirable that 
future studies of criminal intelligence be guided by a Social Science 
Research Bureau of Standards. Some immediate activities of this 
bureau might possibly be as follows: (a) determination of tentative 
standards for the non-criminal population, (b) determination of a 
standard method for the reporting of the results of the psychometric 
testing of criminals, (c) determination of tests to be used in the 
measurement of criminal intelligence, (d) the supervision of the test- 
ing of representative samples of the total population of all federal 
and state prisons, reformatories and institutions for juvenile de- . 
linquents, and (e) the study of the intelligence of different types of 
criminals. 


ESTIMATING POPULATION FOR DYNAMIC COMMU- 
NITIES: A SHORT METHOD OF COMPUTING IN- 
TERCENSUAL AND POSTCENSUAL POPULATION 

ERLE F. YOUNG 
University of Southern California 
ABSTRACT 


In cities where population growth is so rapid and so irregular as to prevent the direct 
application of any of the so-called “laws of population growth,”’ an index for estimating 
population should be based on data which are continuous, official, relatively free from 
bias, and also such that their ratio to the total population is high and stable. The en- 
rolment in the first eight grades of the public school is selected as the index most nearly 
meeting these conditions. The estimate for 1930 based on this index is below the census 
figures by 2.2 per cent. The estimate of Titus is considerably more than 3.6 per cent in 
excess, while that of the chamber of commerce is 20.8 per cent, and Copeland’s predic- 
tion 38.1 per cent, above the census figures. 


The United States Census Bureau prepared no population esti- 
mates for the years 1923-29 for some of the rapidly growing cities, 
such as Detroit, Los Angeles, Seattle, Denver, Akron, Bridgeport, 
Houston, and Spokane. Population growth in these cities is not only 
rapid but is frequently so irregular that the direct application of any 
of the so-called “laws of population growth” is not feasible. 

Many indexes have been used or suggested for use in estimating 
the population for intercensual and postcensual years in such dy- 
namic communities. Number of names in the local city directory, 
school census, number of telephone, electric, gas, or water users, en- 
rolment or average attendance in public schools, number of births or 
deaths, number of registered voters, building statistics, or some com- 
bination of two or more of these indexes have been employed in such 
estimates for Los Angeles. Obviously considerable variation in the 
results obtained have occurred, depending upon the index chosen. 
Four different methods produced estimates for Los Angeles for the 
year 1923 ranging from 674,641 to 9oo,ooo though the census had 
been taken only three years previously. 

As the result of considerable experimentation with different in- 
dexes, the following criteria seem useful in deciding upon a suitable 
index: 

1. The data should be available each year over a considerable 

577 
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period of time including at least two census years. Directory counts 
and registration of voters frequently cannot meet this test. 

2. The index should maintain a relatively fixed ratio to total popu- 
lation; that is, it should not reflect changes in social or economic 
conditions, public opinion, or other extraneous factors. Registration 
statistics fluctuate in terms of public interest in political matters; 
use of public utilities, even the number of water meters, depends 
upon economic conditions such as the extent to which families 
“double up” and changes in living conditions; death-rates, with but 
few exceptions, are notoriously variable; birth-rates also vary con- 
siderably from year to year; practically all economic data—building 
permits, postal receipts, bank clearings, and the like—have to be 
ruled out as dependable indexes for similar reasons. Average school 
attendance is affected by health and by weather conditions. 

3. The data employed as an index need to be official or semi- 
official in character. They should have been collected for reasons 
which made accuracy important and which placed considerable re- 
sponsibility for accuracy upon the enumerating agency. Tendency 
to manipulation should be absent so far as possible. Such biases and 
errors as may exist should be compensating or uniform from year to 
year in their effect upon the ratio between total population and the 
data to be employed. For one or the other of these reasons it is diffi- 
cult to use the school census, city directory count, and many kinds of 
economic data, such as building permits and the like. 

4. The data should bear as high a ratio to total population as pos- 
sible. The annual number of births or deaths is so small when com- 
pared with total population that a change of one in the index may 
produce a change of 100 or more in the estimate of the total popula- 
tion. Death-rates for certain diseases are known to be very stable 
but the numbers of deaths from these diseases is so small that they 
do not constitute a sensitive index. 

5. The area covered by the annual statistics obviously must be 
the same as that covered in the census reports. Bank clearings, 
postal receipts, and such data do not meet this test. Moreover, the 
data must reflect changes in the political area of the city due to an- 
nexations and so on. ; 

6. The labor of computation should be kept at a minimum in 
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order to reduce probability of errors as well as for the sake of con- 
venience. So far as possible only simple, easily applied “corrections” 
should be required before the original data are ready for use. For 
practical reasons the use of elaborate formulas should not be re- 
quired in the construction and use of the index. The use of complex 
indexes may involve the student in mechanical difficulties which de- 
stroy the usefulness of the index in daily life. 

In short, the index should be based on data which are continuous, 
official, relatively free from bias, and also such that their ratio to 
the total population is high and stable, that is, of such a character 
that they reflect accurately changes in total population and are 
little affected by changes in social or economic conditions. 

No index appears to meet fully all of these conditions. The best 
all around index, however, seems to be the enrolment in the first 
eight grades of the public schools, excluding children in kindergarten 
and adults (usually enrolled in night schools). In most communities 
these data are available for each year over a period of years. They 
are official, and bear a high ratio to total population. In larger in- 
dustrial communities compulsory education is usually the rule, and 
there is a fairly uniform enforcement of this law. Economic and 
social conditions, therefore, have relatively slight influence upon the 
enrolment in these particular grades. The influence of the recent 
rapid growth of secondary education is eliminated by excluding 
high-school enrolment; for a similar reason the enrolment in kinder- 
garten classes and of adults in the lower grades must be excluded. 

Certain other influences may disturb school enrolment in the first 
eight grades and destroy its usefulness as an index to total popula- 
tion in a given community. For example, the rapid migration of an 
occupational, immigrant, or racial group containing either an un- 
usually high or low proportion of children might distort noticeably 
the ratio in a smaller sized city. A rapid development of parochial or 
other private schools could also interfere with the valid use of the 
public-school enrolment data. In practically all dynamic commu- 
nities there is a measurable change not only in sex ratios but also in 
age grouping. These changes, however, are relatively much slower 
than many other changes in economic, social, and vital conditions; 
and their extent can usually be estimated for short periods, say as 
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between two consecutive censuses, with sufficient accuracy for prac- 
tical purposes. 

The steps to be taken are these: 

1. Since the census for 1920 was for January x and that jot 1930 
for April 1, an estimate for July x of these years is needed in order to 
use the school enrolment data which are for this latter date. The 
simplest method is to interpolate using a geometric series. (An un- 
avoidable error may be introduced by this method but it is probably 
the best available.) 

2. Divide the school enrolment for the two census years by the 
number enrolled in the first eight grades (excluding adult and kinder- 
garten enrolments). This gives the correction factor, that is, the 
number of persons per child enrolled in the grades mentioned, to be 
applied to the given school population to determine the total popula- 
tion of the community. 

3. If a significant change in this ratio is noted from 1920 to 1930, 
the correction factor for the intervening years can be most simply 
interpolated as an arithmetic average by the straight-line method. 
For postcensus years the factor for each year can be extrapolated. 

4. Multiply the enrolment for each school year by the correction 
factor for that year. The product will be the estimated total popula- 
tion for July 1 of the given year. 

Table I shows the results obtained by this method when applied 
to the city of Los Angeles. 

Many refinements of this method suggest themselves. Owing to 
the many uncertainties of this sort of statistical work, it is probably 
inadvisable to engage in many such manipulations; the estimates 
should be regarded as accurate only to the nearest 10,000 in the 
1,000,000 of population, that is, 1 per cent. For postcensual esti- 
mates this error may increase to as much as 5 per cent without de- 
stroying the practical value of an estimate. 

A comparison with other methods of estimate shows the relative 
accuracy of the proposed method. Table II shows estimates pre- 
pared by different writers using various methods before the 1930 
census was available using the 1920 data as a base. 

It will be noted that the census returns for April 1, 1930 were 
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TABLE I 


ESTIMATED POPULATION OF LOS ANGELES, 1920-1931 





Enrolment, : imated Popu- 

Year Grades er 8 cae don is or 
inclusive July 1 

1920...... s. 89,897 6.658 598, 570* 
I909I.... e ess IOI,200 6.673 675,300 
1922... 2:6 110,900 6.689 793,100 
1923... eds 118,300 6.704 793,100 

1924..... sss 142,700 6.719 988,8ooT 
1925... ese 149,537 6.734 1,006,900 
1926.::: ee 153,564 6.750 1,036,600 
1927.......... 165,016 6.765 1,116,300 
1928.......... 173,599 6.780 1,177,000 
1929...... s... 177,346 6.796 1,205,300 

1036,52 6:295 185,187 6.811 1,261,300* 
i031: des 189,144 6.826 1,291,100 





* Interpolated from U.S. Census data by geometric method (see text). 


t Note particularly the very striking increase of 1924 over 1923. Ordinarily, 
the tendency would be to find some legitimate means for minimizing such fluctua- 
ficas; T the absence of urgent reasons for doing so, such manipulation should 

e avoided. 


TABLE II 
COMPARISON OF POPULATION ESTIMATES FOR Los ANGELES, 1921-30 





" Chamber of Estimate of " 

Estimate of Author's Esti- 

Year U.S, Census Copeland (as Commerce Es- Prof. C. H. mate (as of 

Estimate* yan: Dt timate En of ko ied g ate (as 

IQ2I.... 609,821 715,000 663,173 675,000 ' 649,200 
1922.... 634,866 779,000 762,648 750,000 711,300 
1923.... 674,641 goo, 000 890,000 804, 700 758,900 
TO 2A vo erc unte tee 1,066,000 1,073,995 965,600 015,400 
19257. [eer ce mee 1,135,000 I, 100,000 I,056,200 959,000 
1020..-2| epp bp 1,232,000 I,211,333 1,115,900 985,300 
I027.1:5 |n e tut 1,367,000 1,300,328 1,216,000 1,058,500 
1028... dese een 1,464,000 1,366,889 1,307,250 1,113,600 
1020.2 e esed ee . ..] 1,555,000 1,427,480. 1... zu 1,137,400 
19030. eg eie genui 1,680,000 1,468,663 1|............. 1,188,100 





* No estimates published after 1923. 


t This estimate is derived from the “net names” in city directories of the past and present using the 
ratio 2.271, as described by Clem A. Copeland, Population of the City of Los Angeles from 1890 to 1932 (oub- 
lished by the Western Statistical Association, 1926). 

Estimates based on school enrolment, directory count, water and gas meter sets, telephones in service, 
and building statistics. 

§ Estimates are computed on the basis of fotal enrolment in elementary schools, first to twelfth grades. 
For the years 1921-26 the ratio 5.73 was used. The 1927 estimate was obtained by extrapolation. The 1928 
estimate was based on an estimated school enrolment secured by adding the average annual increase to the 
1927 school enrolment data. 

il ee based on school enrolment in first to eighth grades (excluding kindergarten and adult enrol- 
ments). 
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1,238,048. Interpolated geometrically the population for January 1, 
1932 Was 1,215,200 which is 27,100 in excess of the writer's estimate 
for that date, an underestimate of 2.2 per cent.’ Titus’ estimate for 
the year 1928 was already 45,950 more than the 1930 returns (esti- 
mating geometrically the population for July 1, 1932 as 1,261,300) 
or an overestimate of 3.6 per cent with two years' growth not yet 
included. The chamber of commerce estimate was 253,500 or 20.8 
per cent in excess and Copeland's prediction was 464,800 or 38.1 per 
cent in excess of census returns (using 1,215,200 as the population 
for January 1, 1932). 

1 No doubt due largely to the slowly declining proportion of children in the general 
population as revealed subsequently in the 1930 data. 


SURVIVALS AND SOCIAL ORIGINS: THE PIONEERS 
MARGARET T. HODGEN 
University of California 
ABSTRACT 


Tylor’s doctrine of survivals purported to demonstrate that “the civilized mind 
bears traces of a past condition from which savages represent the least and civilized 
man the greatest advance.” Formulated to restore the concept of development as an 
organizing principle in humanistic inquiry, Tylor, nevertheless, indicated that it could 
be used in two ways. Among Tylor’s immediate followers, Andrew Lang employed it to 
arrive at a reconstruction of social origins, primarily religious, in terms of individual 
psychology; while George Laurence Gomme subjected survivals themselves to classi- 
fication, and advocated their use for the recovery of the early periods of the dated 
historical record. But subsequent scholarship has ignored Gomme in favor of Lang, 
with the result that survivals have been employed, almost universally, in the psycho- 
logical sense, for the study of the origin of the institution of religion. 


I 


The study of man in England during the nineteenth century, 
viewed through the eyes of the anthropologist, is divided into two 
periods: an early one controlled by an interest in racial diversities 
and ending with the work of Pritchard and his followers, and a later 
one beginning with Tylor and characterized by an interest in differ- 
ences in culture. Both problems were solved in the same way by an 
appeal to developmental assumptions. That is to say, diversities in 
race and differences in culture alike were assumed to be the outcome 
of slow, gradual, continuous, and progressive change. '"This is the 
great principle,” said Tylor, “which every scholar must lay firm hold 
of, if he intends to understand the world he lives in or the history 
of the past."* Both inquiries, furthermore, were directed to the re- 
covery of the first member of the developmental series, or to the study 
of origins. "Some authors," said Pritchard discussing the orienta- 
tion of his own study of racial origins, “have supposed that all na- 
tions on the earth are descended from one single family. .... 
Others on the contrary insist that the differences adverted to . . .. 
must....bereferred to original diversity." Pritchard's procedure 
for arriving at a monogenic theory of racial origins need not be dis- 

«Edward Burnett Tylor, Anthropology: An Introduction to the Study of Man and 
Civilization (1891), 20. 

? James Cowles Pritchard, Researches into the Physical History of Man (1813), 2-3 
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cussed at this time. Tylor’s procedure in dealing with a similar 
problem, however, presents features of the greatest importance. For 
he found himself confronted with arguments which threatened devel- 
opmentalism as applied to cultural phenomena. In order to meet 
them he resorted to a new doctrine, the doctrine of survivals. What 
is its place in the history of anthropological thought? Why was it 
evoked? By what subsequent students was it employed and to meet 
what problems? To what criticisms has it been subjected? The his- 
tory of the study of man in the last sixty years cannot be written 
until these and related questions are answered. 

The doctrine of survivals was formulated in 1871 by Edward 
Burnett Tylor as the terminating episode in an intellectual situa- 
tion the drama of which has almost been forgotten. Churchmen in 
the early nineteenth century, abetted by satirists of current fads in 
thought and supported by pro-slavery agitators, had with some suc- 
cess directed an attack upon eighteenth-century optimistic concep- 
tions of social change. The immediate objective of their vehemence 
was the status accorded primitive man in the developmental series. 
The assumption, said they, that he was endowed like European man 
with the potentiality for unaided progress, was unfounded. It was 
asserted that no savage group either had or could advance in the 
scale of culture without contact with peoples already advanced. 
Savagery, as an isolated phenomenon, appeared, on the contrary, 
to be the product of a process the opposite of progression, namely, 
degeneration from a higher state. That being the case, primitive 
man was held ineligible to a place in the developmental series; the 
characterization of man's past in terms of slow, gradual, and con- 
tinuous improvement was rejected; and humanitarians, philos- 
ophers, and ethnologists were logically debarred from the conclu- 
sion that change in culture was inevitably in the direction of ad- 
vancement. 

Such an attack could not fail to distress those whose newly ac- 
quired compassion for the economically downtrodden had found a 
comfortable solvent in the notion of inevitable social amelioration. 
Neither could it fail to disconcert those more scholarly students of 


3 Margaret T. Hodgen, "The Doctrine of Survivals: the History of an Idea," 
American Anthropologist, XXX (1931), 307-24. 
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man's mind' and culture, whose personal and professional interests 
were vested in a methodology based upon the idea of progress. Many 
rushed into the controversy as it found its way, during the sixties, 
into the early sessions of the section on anthropology of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Many, beginning to 
doubt the soundness of the comparative method, recognized the 
necessity, if the idea of progress was to be retained as a principle 
of organization, of reinforcing its foundations. But Tylor's was the 
only mind in that able circle opposing parochial ethnology which 
perceived a way out of the dilemma. He alone seemed to realize 
that if, in the last analysis, civilization was to be proved the product 
of orderly, slow, gradual, continuous, and progressive change from 
an original state similar to that of contemporary savagery, the evi- 
dences of its lowly origin must be found in civilization itself.5 

Yet, even Tylor' formulation of the doctrine of survivals, his 
demonstration that “the civilized mind bears traces of a past con- 
dition from which savages represent the least and civilized men the 
greatest advance," was far from clear. 

In fact, it can be apprehended only when it is realized that the 
great anthropologist derived assistance from three fields of inquiry, 
the materials of which were either already acknowledged as docu- 
ments and used for the reconstruction of the past; or, by their rating 
as old, were being placed on a documentary footing. He was in- 
debted, in the first instance, to geologists and archeologists who, 
with little more than fossilized bones and shards of pottery, had 
achieved widely heralded success in reconstructing early forms of 
animal life and primeval periods of culture. He was beholden also 
to ethnologists, who had established a claini for savage culture of 
great age and persistence. He derived final support from the roman- 
tics, whose repudiation of the values of urban civilization had not 
only enveloped shepherd, ploughman, and milkmaid in a rosy mist 
of sentiment, but had also dignified village festivals, rustic dances, 

4 See résumé of problem and arguments by Charles Darwin in his Descent of Man, 
PP. 193-95. 

5 The use of legal symbolism by John Ferguson McLennan for the recovery of the 
origin of marriage in capture was, of course, an anticipation of Tylor's doctrine of 


survivals by two or three years (John Ferguson McLennan, Primitive Marriage: an 
Inquiry into the Origin of the Form of Capture in Marriage Ceremonies [1865], pp. vi, 11). 
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ballads, and old wives’ tales with that ultimate badge of honor, the 
attribute of great antiquity. 

Tylor’s mind, confronted with the need for evidence of the per- 
petuation among civilized men of savage practices, became a crucible 
for the compounding of mental constructs from these several fields. 
When in him, at one moment, the archeologist and folklorist com- 
bined, the mutilation of prehistoric artifact and the irrationality of 
rural rite were identified as imperfections of the same order, defects 
arising from the erosion of time; and meaningless peasant practices 
were invested with the documentary significance already ascribed 
to ruined wall, burial urn, and fossil. When again in him folklorist 
„and ethnologist fused, village culture was accepted not only as 
ancestral to advanced civilization, but, in its turn, as the legatee 

. of savagery. Over the shoulder of the countryman peered the strik- 
ingly similar visage of the savage. And the assumption was sug- 
gested that folk culture fulfilled the function of a transmitting 
middle term, handing on to civilized culture traits like those of 
contemporary primitive people. 

With these associations woven into the doctrine of survivals, 
Tylor was enabled not only to identify the practices of living rustics 
with those living savages, but to endow both with the endurance and 
documentary import of archeological materials. He was enabled to 
vindicate the comparative method and to reinstate primitive man in 
the progressive series. He succeeded in restoring the hope of hu- 
manitarians in inevitable social amelioration; and he sent the 
humanist back to his materials with a new body of documents for 

. the reconstruction of the past, and a new procedure for using them 

to an old and congenial end. 


II 


Although not always conscious of the orientation of their in- 
quiries, the central objective of subsequent students who looked 
upon survivals as human archives was the achievement of a develop- 
mental series by the recovery of a first or original stage of culture 
similar to that exhibited by present primitive peoples. In so doing, 
they were presented by Tylor with two alternatives. With psycho- 
logical presuppositions in mind, they might with him choose to view 
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culture as a mental phenomenon and endeavor to arrive at-social . 
origins in psychological terms. Or again, with him in an archeologi- 
cal or historical mood, they might regard the doctrine of survivals 
as a device whereby the imperfections of the earlier stretches of the 
historical record could be overcome, and dated inquiry pressed back 
to an archaic period for which other documentary materials were 
either scarce or absent. 

The first or formative period, during which the use of the doc- 
trine fell largely into the hands of folklorists, was focused in the 
work of two men. One of them, Lang, followed Tylor the psychol- 
ogist and, as a developmentalist, employed survivals to recover 
social origins in terms of individual psychology. The other, Gomme, - 
read Tylor as a historian, and employed survivals primarily to ex- ` 
tend the dated historical record. 

Andrew Lang (1844-1912), whose productive years closely paral- 
leled those of Tylor, worked largely in the fields of primitive religion 
and ritual, magic and mythology. Compiler of fairy tales, and col- ` 
lector of ballads in the romantic tradition of Sir Walter Scott, he 
was & poet and journalist who valued in himself, above all other 
attainments, his accomplishments as an anthropologist. A student 
of the classics, as well, he readily turned his youthful attention to 
the study of mythology. In this field he found inquiry subservient 
to the assumptions of the contemporary school of philologists. Dis- 
regarding all other questions which might have been suggested by 
the presence in western thought of a large body of mythic material, 
these scholars had formulated the problem in traditional rationalis- 
tic terms. Instead of endeavoring to account for all differences of 
religion, they followed the procedure of the Greek skeptics and 
Church Fathers who noted only two, namely, the disparity in modern 
advanced faiths between the rational and irrational, the high and 
the low, the spiritual and the repulsive. “To what,” they asked, 
“are these striking incongruities in belief to be ascribed; to what the 
ugly in religion, the irrational in myth?” As Lang put it, civilized 
fancy, at their suggestion, was puzzled not so much by a beautiful 
God of the sun, as by a Son-God “who made love in the shape of a 
dog."$ 


$ Andrew Lang, Modern Mythology (1897) passim. 
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In attempting to solve this problem, fashionable mythological 
theory in the sixties and seventies was committed, at the hands of 
Max Miiller and his colleagues, to the flattering Aryan hypothesis 
of social origins. Resenting somewhat the implications of eight- 
eenth-century developmentalists that Indo-European culture, with 
its mythic component, was derived from the “disgusting customs of 
savages,"" they turned for escape to a theory of degradation.’ 
Myths, according to the philologists, were not to be regarded as the 
outcome of the religious ideas of savage ancestors of modern man. 
They were the result of a pathological and degenerative process in 
language itself. When, in the course of time, said they, etymologies 
became blurred and forgotten, fresh stories of an increasingly mun- 
dane character were invented to account for the new forms assumed 
by proper names. 

Lang, opposed to the philological explanation of the irrational 
element in mythology, turned to the doctrine of survivals to support 
another theory. He contended that the philological school, in ac- 
counting for certain linguistic phenomena as the result of a disease 
of words, derived its theory from a limited inspection of the Aryan 
group of languages and ignored the data of anthropology. He main- 
tained that once the similarity of Aryan and classical myths to those 
of contemporary savages was admitted, their characteristics as sur- 
vivals would be acknowledged, and their origin in the mental 
peculiarities of savages become obvious. Mythology, to him, rep- 
resented the perpetuation in survival of an old stage of thought from 
which man had slowly emancipated himself. Degradation in word 
form was thus dismissed as an explanation of an important group of 
religious ideas, and religion was manifested “as a continual and ra- 
tional progress.” 

Lang's battle for the classification and use of irrational elements 
in myth as survivals was carried on for thirty active years. It began 
two years after the appearance of Primitive Culture with an article 
on Mythology and Fairy Tales? In this essay, Tylor was mentioned 


? Andrew Lang, “Mythology and Fairy Tales,” Fortnightly Review XIII, n.s. (1873), 
620, 

8 Andrew Lang, Modern Mythology, p. xv. This theory is not to be confused with 
that of the degeneration of savages. 

9 Op. cit, pp. 618-31. 
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once, but not as master. Two or three years later, when called upon 
to prepare an article on "Mythology" for the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, the situation had changed. Lang had perhaps read Tylor 
again. He had obviously secured a firmer hold on the doctrine of 
survivals and the peasant and primitive materials it exposed for use. 
He had also firmly re-envisaged the problem of mythology as the 
reconciliation of the irrational in legends of the gods with current 
religious sentiment by seeking a “stage of human society, and of the 
human intellect, in which facts that appear to us to be monstrous 
. . are accepted. .... ” The result of his search was the conclu- 
sion that “what we regard as irrational seems a part of .... the 
rational order. . . . to contemporary savages, and in the past seemed 
equally rational and natural to savages concerning whom we have 
historical information.” In other words, Lang endeavored to prove 
that the linguistic phenomena described by Miiller as the result of 
degeneration, were in fact a legacy, in the form of survivals, from 
ancestors of the civilized races “who were in an intellectual state not 
higher than that of the Australians.” He proposed to use this legacy, 
according to the Tylorean plan, as a body of documents for the re- 
covery of an original stage of culture in psychological terms. 
George Laurence Gomme (1853-1916), whose insight and industry 
have given him an enviable place in the history of the social sciences, 
while somewhat younger than Tylor, was, as successively honorable 
secretary, director, and president of the Folk-lore Society, in inti- 
mate association with the great anthropologist. Like other students 
of folklore, Gomme acquiesced enthusiastically in the estimate 
placed by Lang upon the doctrine of survivals. But he differed from 
the balladist-mythologist, owing to the fact that his interests were 
primarily those of the historian, secondarily those of the develop- 
mentalist, and never those of the psychologist. His researches were 
planned to yield not the psychology of an original stage of culture 
derived from the study of primitive peoples, but a description of a 
historically early and geographically limited group, the archaic 
Britons. His problem was the reconstruction of the past upon the 
basis of clues afforded by survivals in the present, but his ultimate 
objective was achieved only after survivals were revalued, and their 


? Andrew Lang, “Mythology,” Encyclopedia Britannica (1878), XVII, 135-38. 
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anomalous position accounted for. In other words, Gomme occupies 
a unique place among folklorists and other followers of Tylor, in that 
he not only employed the doctrine of survivals for purposes of re- 
constructing the dated past, but subjected them to classification, 
and even attempted to account for their persistence in present cul- 
ture. 

His first book, Primitive Folk-Moois (1880) published nine years 
subsequent to the appearance of Primitive Culture, was a historical 
enterprise in the recovery of archaic British political institutions, 
involving the extension of the work of previous students of the vil- 
lage community by the utilization of new materials and the descrip- 
tion of new segments of the culture of the ancient Britons. The ef- 
forts of scholars, such as Hume, Hallam, Kemble, and Stubbs, to 
reconstruct this period, were criticized by Gomme because, as soon 
as English written records ceased to yield evidence, each had re- 
treated to the comparative method and continental or Indo-Euro- 
pean materials. As a follower of Tylor, Gomme was not opposed to 
the use of the comparative method. But he was persuaded that the 
literary record of the past could be supplemented with material 
derived from folklore and the use of the comparative method thereby 
postponed. He was convinced that, by the employment of survivals, 
the description of an archaic cultural condition could be enriched, 
and the inquiry pressed back without the use of non-British materi- 
als. Mythologists, he felt, could be relied upon for descriptions of 
the religious activities of primitive Britons, archeologists for the 
domestic, investigators of early agriculture for the economic. He 
himself proposed, in Primitive Folk-Moots and succeeding studies, 
to assemble materials for the description of their political life. His 
subsequent work as a restorer of the past appeared in his Village 
Community (1889) and in the Governance of London (1907). 

As a historian working on new materials, however, he was some- 
what on the defensive. The doctrine of survivals had been stated 
and widely accepted. An impressive collection of folklore had al- 
ready been made. But “I can discern,” he said, deprecating the wide 
variation among folklorist colleagues, “that the study of survivals 
has hitherto proceeded along no settled lines." The technical prob- 

uG. L. Gomme, “A review of The Golden Bough by J. G. Frazer,” Folk-Lore, XII 
(1901), 223-25. 
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lem of evaluating the new corpus of documents had not been met. 
He was constrained, therefore, not only to demonstrate to fellow 
historians what could be done with survivals in terms of the recon- 
struction of the historical past, but to elaborate and state a tech- 
nique for employing them. As a result, his work in recovering 
archaic British political institutions was paralleled by a life-long 
classificatory and bibliographical effort to correct the taxonomic 
short-comings of antiquarians and folklorists, and to prepare folk- 
lore for the use of the modern historian. 

This undertaking, initiated in 1883 in Folk-Lore Relics of Early 
Village Life, began with a geographical limitation of the area from 
which survivals were to be selected for discussion, a declaration of 
partial independence from the comparative method, and an effort to 
re-arrange folklore materials according to their relative age. Instead 
of advocating the employment of the comparative method and for- 
eign materials to reconstruct the British past, British survivals, once 
classified, were to be used. Alien data, particularly that derived 
from the observation of modern savages, was to be invoked only 
when these were exhausted, or for purposes of verification, to indi- 
cate to British investigators the type of life primitive British man 
might have led, and the type of survivals which might be anticipated 
in present culture.” Furthermore, in redocketing and rearranging 
British folklore, Gomme opposed the current taxonomic procedure 
which regarded all survivals as equally old, and classified the records 
of archaic British society on the basis of civilized ideas. He insisted, 
first, that survivals of archaic culture should be segregated from 
those of later periods;* and, second, that the primitive residuum 
should be arranged in conformity with the forms of social organiza- 
tion of modern savagery, as reflected in the primitive British village 
community. 

Once questions of classification were raised and answered, how- 
ever, Gomme was too vigilant and intrepid a scholar either to over- 
look or to ignore the claims of other problems, particularly that 
which manifested itself in the inconsistency between old and new 
culture elements. Essentially a historian so long as inquiry fol- 
lowed the conventional historical pattern and was restricted to the 

2 Frederick John Teggart, Theory of History (192 5), 117 ff. 

3G. L. Gomme, Folk-Lore as an Historical Science (1908), p. 145. 
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“fortunes and existences of a particular people,"^ he became an 
evolutionist when confronted with “anthropological history,” or an 
inquiry which dealt with change in culture abstracted from peoples, 
events, dates, and geographical boundaries. He also remained a. 
strict developmentalist when confronted with the problem of why 
survivals appear in present culture as functionless culture elements, 
and the question of “why survivals survive." “Folklore,” he said 
in answer, "explains facts in culture history rather than in political 
history""$ and is governed by its own laws . . . . which are not the 
laws . . . . of history." Survivals, found among the backward and 
rural, and apprehended as impaired culture elements, owed their 
initial impairment to a historical event, the conquest of an indige- 
nous, savage people. When invaded, the conquered group retreated 
to areas remote from those occupied by the conquerors. There in 
hollows of the hills or sequestered villages old ideas and practices 
were secretly cherished and maintained. But concealment within, an 
internal continuing force, and hostility from without, an external 
restraining force, conspired to divest the culture of the overborne 
and evicted of the potentiality which characterizes undisturbed 
cultures. National growth was arrested. Impaired elements endured 
side by side with elements whose development had not been inter- 
rupted and survivals survived. 

With this hypothesis, Gomme was permitted at one stroke to 
satisfy his taxonomic arid historical interests. He could correlate 
repeated invasions into Britain of continental overflows with what 
he describes as age differences in surviving culture elements. He 
could also formulate a scientific conception of the meaning of the 
term survival in accordance with developmental anthropology. He 
could reaffirm the characteristics with which the surviving element 
had been endowed by his colleagues. He could envisage the survival, 
on the one hand, as experiencing life and undergoing dissolution; 
but, on the other, as perpetuating itself after an event alien to the 
natural course of change in culture had terminated its viability. 


u Teggart, of. cit., p. 11. 

15 Gomme, of. cit., pp. xiii-xiv. 
1$ Tbid., p. 46. 

? Ibid., p. 8. 
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As a result of the cleavage of problem and procedure between the 
two pioneering users of the doctrine of survivals, subsequent scholar- 
ship was confronted with a decision of some importance. Was it to 
follow the versatile, combative but imitative Lang, or was it to 
adopt the procedures of the painstaking, independent Gomme? 
Living in intimate intellectual association and functioning with ref- 
erence to one intellectual inheritance, two men could not have been 
more different, nor the logical consequences of their treatment of 
Tylor’s doctrine of survivals more divergent. Lang had employed 
the doctrine in the study of mythology and religion, a field already 
well tilled by Tylor, to reaffirm with modifications a Tylorean the- 
ory of institutional origins in individual psychology. Gomme, on 
the other hand, had not only used the doctrine to secure access to 
materials of which Tylor was but dimly aware; he had, with inde- 
fatigable industry, coerced them into taxonomic orderliness and 
employed them to postpone, if not to dismiss, the use of the com- 
parative method, a technique Tylor strove to defend. Lang, in other 
words, left the doctrine of survivals and the developmental theory 
of social change where he had found it. Gomme endeavored to ac- 
count for the phenomena of survival, and to employ survivals to 
suggest a theory of social change contrary to the developmental 
theory, and based upon the use of dated historical materials. 

The decision was not long in the making. Lang died in 1912, 
memorialized by a host of admirers. Gomme passed from the scene 
a few years later, with brief official mention as an efficient public 
servant, but without intellectual heirs. In accepting Lang rather 
than Gomme as the interpreter of Tylor, the younger men also either 
accepted religion as an institution of central interest to develop- 
mental inquiry, or made it the source of the development of other 
institutions. The doctrine of survivals was frequently employed for 
recovering the origin of literature,* economic institutions,” the king- 


18 See, for example, Edwin Sidney Hartland, English Fairies and Their Folk-Tales 
(1890); Mythology and Folk-Tales; Their Relation and Interpretation (1914); The Science 
of Fairy-Tales: an Inquiry into Fairy Mythology (1891); The Legend of Perseus; a Study 
of Tradition in Story, Custom and Belief (1894-96). Francis Barton Gummere, Germanic 
origins: a Study in Primitive Culture (1892); The Beginnings of Poetry (1901). 

19 See, for example, Frederic Seebohm, The English Village Community (1883); The 
Tribal System in Wales (1895). Hugh Exton Seebohm, On the Structure of Greek Tribal 
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ship,” language,” the drama,” epic,? and even thought^ itself. But 
whatever the material used, or whatever the institutional focus, the 
doctrine was never wholly severed from its theological moorings. 
From Lang to Marett, Gomme to Veblen, Jane Ellen Harrison to 
Cornford, it continued to bear the stigmata of Tylor’s personal ab- 
sorption in problems associated with the origin of religion, and the 
genetic relation of that institution to myth, art, literature, and 
philosophy. 


Society (1895). Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class: an Economic Study 
on the Evolution of Institutions (1899). 

20 J. G. Frazer, Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship (1905). 

2t Michel Breal, Essa? semantique (1913). Edward Sapir, Language, an Introduction 
to the Study of Speech (1921). 

2 William Ridgeway, Tke Dramas and Dramatic Dances of non-European Races 
(1915); The Origin of Tragedy (1910). 

33 Gilbert Murray, “The Early Greek Epic,” in Anthropology and the Classics, ed. 
R. R. Marett (1908); The Rise of the Greek Epic (1907). 

#4 Francis Macdonald Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy: a Study in the Origins 
of Western Speculation (1912). 


THE PHILOSOPHY BACK OF THE 
FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
MRS. W. F. DUMMER 
Chicago 
ABSTRACT 

The philosophy back of the Five-Year Plan is found in a synthesis of ideas from 
various disciplines. Biology, psychology, psychiatry, anthropology, sociology, and eco- 
nomics point to the essential unity of the organism, in space, in time, and in its parts. 
A new level of social consciousness has developed through a process of emergent evolu- 
tion. This idea of the relation of the part to other parts and to the whole has meaning 
also in logic. It is on this idea that the Five-Year Plan is based. But the concept of 
unity points to a still higher universe of discourse. The power implicit in prehuman 
evolutionary processes carries through to superhuman levels. The whole is greater than 
the sum of all its parts. 

In the Criterion of London of June, 1927, Middleton Murry wrote 
an essay seeking a new synthesis. His thesis was that not since the 
time of Thomas Aquinas had there been formulated a philosophy 
based upon the science of its day. He plead for such synthesis be- 
tween intuition and intelligence to be attained through a fusion of 
the two by reason. May we find a logic which satisfies with its new 
philosophy? 

Rignano in his scientific synthesis! claims that conclusions come 
not from one science alone but that the perspective gained by focus- 
ing the rays of various sciences upon the subject under discussion 
gives valid results. Therefore, to understand not only the relation of 
intuition to intelligence but the philosophy back of the Five-Year 
Plan, we must gather from various disciplines whatever knowledge 
has bearing upon this experiment. Such data we seek in biology, 
psychology, psychiatry, anthropology, sociology, and economics, 
calling then upon reason or logic to interpret the basis of the Five- 


1 Eugenio Rignano, Essays in Scientific Synthesis (London: Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
1918), Preface to English edition. ‘Although each of these essays is a study complete in 
itself, they are connected by one and the same synthetic spirit, and are animated by 
one and the same object: that of demonstrating the utility in the biological, psychd- 
logical, and sociological fields of the theorist, who, without having specialized in any 
particular branch or subdivision of science, may nevertheless bring into those spheres 
that synthetic and unifying vision which is brought by the theorist-mathematician, 
with so much success, into the physico-chemical field of science.” 
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Year Plan, which synthesis in its philosophy should offer a faith 
valuable for our own period. 

When Darwin turned us right about face from the thought of the 
Golden Age as in the past to a realization that man was the result 
of millions of years of evolution, and the way toward perfection lay 
in the future, new sense of responsibility fell upon mankind. Yet, as 
one ponders upon the eons of progress from homogeneity to hetero- 
geneity, from the amoeba to-man, with no aid from our own brains, 
but occurring apart from our consciousness, the wonder of it all 
arouses faith in the unseen energy in life by whatever name it is 
called. If in this emergent evolution we are to attain a consciousness 
which may hasten a more wholesome civilization, it must be based 
upon knowledge, which Darwin has shown gives understanding of 
' Lire iN RELATION TO Time. Now Einstein has added a space-time 
relativity. This seeing Lire as a whole is, I believe, a natural tend- 
ency of the human mind, had not institutional education pigeon- 
holed information in such separate compartments. The little child 
between four and seven seeks infinity in either number, space, or 
time. It asks: “What is the largest number, the longest line; what 
is beyond the sky; where is tomorrow?" It is constantly discovering 
an ever enlarging world, the relation of a part to other parts and its 
relation to some vast whole. 

Let biology take us back to the unicellular organism with its uni- 
versal sense of touch, which differentiated taste, another immediate 
contact sense, and then through long-distance receptors evolved 
sight and hearing. Function built up structure, and structure facili- 
tated and stabilized function. Reiser writes: “The human body con- 
tains a physiological memory of previous activities and experiences. 
These experiences leave Bien impress as unconscious engram pat- 
terns, or phyletic memories.’ 

Two statements from Professor Charles M. Child, author of The 
Physiological Foundations of Behavior, are of utmost importance to 
our theme; first, that wherever stimulus is applied there one finds 
activity and growth; and second, that an organism cannot be con- 


2 Oliver L. Reiser, “The Biological Origins of Religion," Psychoanalytic Review, 
Vol. XTX (January, 1932). 
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sidered apart from its environment Here again this relation of the 
part to the whole is basic for our understanding of Russia. 

Although the zoólogist, Ritter, called attention to the unity of the 
organism,* psychologists did not for years discover its meaning for 
their field. Brass instruments were invented to test and measure one 
sense at a time with its motor reactions, and upon such data quanti- 
tative results were accepted. This physiological psychology has been 
gradually changing to a psychological physiology with its emphasis 
upon the study of personality and the importance of emotion. If we 
consider man as the summation of all past life, may we not resolve for 
Middleton Murry the differences between intuition and intelligence 
by finding in the various schools of psychology that each lays special 
emphasis upon a phase or stage in the evolution of human thinking? 
The behaviorists may claim much of our action to be mere response 
to sensation, to emotion; the Gestaltists know that man perceives 
and perceives until a configuration appears upon a background, and 
the intuitionists with their differentiation between instinctive in- 
tuition and intelligent intuition also find truth, such illumination 
being based either upon millions of years of developing experience or 
upon long and careful, conscious study. ‘The last word in psychology 
has not been spoken. It will not be until greater understanding is 
gained of the relation between the four following categories: the in- 
dividual unconscious and the individual conscious, the social-uncon- 
scious and social consciousness. Dr. William A. White is writing of 
“mind as environmental inclusion."5 The influence of the uncon- 
scious of one person upon the unconscious of another is a subtle and 
important fact of life. Again we have the refrain—the relation of 
the part to other parts and to the whole. 

The great psychiatrist, Dr. Sigmund Freud, in his discovery of the 
unconscious emotional motivation of behavior, gives scientific ex- 
planationof that which the poets and mystics have sensed throughout 

3 Charles M. Child, “Beginnings of Unity and Order in Living Things," The Un- 
conscious; A Symposium (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1927), p. 19. 

* William E. Ritter, The Unity of the Organism (Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1919) 
2 vols. Professor Ritter in his biologic essays reinforced the idea gained from Mary 
Everest Boole concerning the physiology of thought. 

s William A. White, M.D., Medical Psychology (Washington, D.C.: Nervous and 
Mental Disease Publishing Co., 1931), chap. v. 
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the ages, the unity of life, body-mind unity. The symbols coming to 
consciousness during psychoanalysis show that the same mental fos- 
sils are found in all of us, that the doctrine of the brotherhood of man 
is not a sentimental superstition but a biologic fact. In Dr. S. E. 
Jelliffe’s article on **Paleopsychology"5 he clarifies the situation for 
us. He reviews in one vast sweep all life in relation to time, and then 
shows this recapitulated and condensed in the life of a human indi- 
vidual. The foetus before birth illustrates the archaic period of 
many millions of years covering the evolution from the single cell 
to the human body; then to the seventh year comes the balance or 
imbalance of organ formation; from seventh to the fifteenth is the 
narcissistic phase or development of the individual, and the last 
hundred thousand years shows the present era in which Dr. Jelliffe 
believes man is entering a social period so new that “our veneer of 
civilization has only commenced to acquire the slightest degree of 
fixation." Although Dr. Jelliffe has come to this in his study of the 
regressions of psychotic minds, the outline may well stand also for 
our study of the ongoing, evolving mystery we call life, verifying the 
contributions of biology and psychology, and through this contribu- 
tion of psychiatry show us the deep meaning of the present cycle of 
development from individualism to social consciousness, with its 
lessons for sociology and economics. 

Anthropology, from stretching our minds back to primitive human 
types found in South Central Europe, has now discovered in China 
a human skull so ancient that it lacks the curve which in modern - 
man covers the cortical centers. In discussing this Sinanthropus, Dr. 
G. Elliott Smith, of London, said that no artifacts were found with 
these remains, and that the higher nerve centers were developed 
later with the acquisition of skills? Anthropologists now tell us that 
in tribes which we have called primitive they find highly developed 
systems for the regulation of human relationships. Man has seemed 
to seek wholesome social laws which make for persistence, right rela- 
tion of the individual to the group, the part to the other parts and 
to the whole. In one of the tribes of our American Indians a boy is 
sent out into the forest or up into the mountains and told to watch 

$ Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., “Paleopsychology,” Psychoanalytic Review, April, 1923. 

7 Lecture at Mandel Hall, University of Chicago. 
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the rising of the sun and the setting of the sun and to listen for the 
Voice. From the sense of security he had in his family, this seemed an 
effort to relate him to some unseen power other than man. Recent 
work with subnormal boys? shows that through the use of primitive 
folk games, songs, and dances, one seems to reach back to their level 
of social development. They are happy and orderly in circle games, 
but not yet ready for forming in a line. At first the ends break off, 
but with time they attain the more advanced games and group effi- 
ciency. From this simple group activity and feeling, group thought 
seems to develop, giving an unusual harmony. For it one would like 
to take an expression used by Levy-Bruhl in his study of primitive 
mentality, "Participation Mystique." In contrast to social con- 
sciousness it might be classified as social-unconscious, an important 
aspect of life as yet little understood. 

In reviewing Dorsey's Why We Behave Like Human Beings, Dr. 
Sapir said that Mr. Dorsey told us everything except why we be- 
have like humans. It is interesting to follow the various rituals and 
practices of religion by which man has been aided in his struggle for 
control of those animal emotions of anger, rage, and jealousy, shown 
in the study of apes. It is but two thousand years ago that the 
Golden Rule was given; it is not yet imbedded in our autonomic 
nervous system. This relation to our neighbor has meaning for our 
understanding of Russia. 

Contrast the book of Mr. Dorsey with Cooley's Human Nature 


8 Class at the Montefiore Special School for Truant Boys in the Chicago Public 
School System taught by Florence Beaman, and similar demonstration at the Anna 
State Hospital for the Insane carried on by Bertha Miller. 


9 This term was used by Levy-Bruhl to express the rapport between primitive man 
and his totem or between him and the spirits of his ancestors, sometimes thought to 
manifest themselves in animals. 

George Meredith in his poem M elampus gives, in his description of this ancient sage, 
this rapport between man and the animals and also between man and man which 
through the depth of understanding makes for that power of healing designated at 
times as spiritual. Modern psychiatry is beginning to show the possibilities of unifying 
the ancient nervous system with the more recently developed brain. There certainly 
persists in some people the method of communication which mankind had before they 
evolved language. 

? George A. Dorsey, Why We Behave Like Human Beings (New York: Harper, 
1925). 
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and the Social Order;* review Benjamin Kidd’s Social Evolution;” 
watch the flood of sociological books pouring from the presses each 
year. In this comparatively new discipline we have definite profes- 
sional effort to study the relation of the individual to the group. In 
fact, one program for an annual meeting of the American Sociological 
Society was entirely given to this topic, the papers representing 
biology, social psychology, and psychiatry, as well as sociology. A 
president of this society said he could take any patient from a mental 
hospital and by adjusting him in some group cure him. This seemed — 
a rash boast, but recently a patient paroled from one of our state 
institutions was placed in a good position as a servant. When asked 
if she were happy she responded that she wished she were back on 
the hill (at the institution), for there she had more social contact. 
Does not this offer evidence of the truth of the title of a recent book, 
The Myth of the Individual? Again, there is emphasized for us the 
relation of the part to the whole. Add to this the paper of Professor 
Gideonse on “Political Myth and Economic Reality” and we find, in 
individualistic rivalry, distress and depression, while the very term 
“wholesome” indicates the philosophy of the future to be some form 
of co-operative collectivism. 

“The relation of the part to other parts and to the whole,” this re- 
frain of mine for tying together ideas gleaned from various disciplines 
having bearing upon the Five-Year Plan has meaning also in logic. 
George Boole, who was said by Herbert Spencer to have made the 
greatest advance in logic since Aristotle, formulated a simple meth- 
od. It was to consider any topic or problem as a whole made up of 
parts and then as a part of the next larger universe of discourse." 
Whatever his subject, he studied it from all possible aspects, observ- 
ing differences and similarities until from these varying aspects there 
developed the probabilities in the situation. Inevitably there re- 
sulted a higher level of understanding. The partial truth in each 


™ Charles Horton Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1902). 
7 Benjamin Kidd, Social Evolution (London & New York: Macmillan & Co., 1894). 


3 Charles W. Wood, The Myth of the Individual (New York: John Day Co., 1927). 
™ Mary Everest Boole, The Collected Works of Mary Everest Boole (London: Daniel 
, & Co., 1931), II, 437. 
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showed the partiality in other aspects, giving relativity and leading 
toward new synthesis. 

Following Boole's logic, let us recall Professor Child's statement 
that an organism may not be considered apart from its environment, 
Ritter's contribution of the unity of the organism, Reiser's finding 
man to retain physiological memory of all previous activities and ex- 
periences from the amoeba throughout evolution, with ever new 
functions and structures, Dr. White's latest hypothesis that mind is 
an environmental inclusion, Cooley's Human Nature and the Social 
Order. Does it not seem as if the theory of Dr. Jelliffe is right, that 
we are evolving a new level of social consciousness? 

Dr. Frankwood Williams went to Russia seeking what mental hy- 
giene was to be found there, carrying with him the American concep- 
tion of mental hygiene as the adjustment of the individual. In the 
Russian mass mental hygiene he suddenly realized that the “indi- 
vidual is the group, the group, individuals." Waldo Frank writing 
on “The Sense of the Whole"$ said, “the mystic sense is the sum of 
all the senses." Are we not perceiving possibilities hitherto glimpsed 
only by those rare personalities, the poets and mystics, who in their 
clear vision had sensed this unity of life—that we are all members one 
of another? 

So much for the philosophy of the Russian plan. Is it enough? 
Does it cover the total situation? May we follow Boole’s method and 
consider our topic now as a part of a larger universe of discourse? 
Does human social consciousness account for all phases of human 
experience, or does the social-unconscious still leave a vast realm un- 
explained? How about the prehuman evolution, and are we so sure 
that it is really man’s doing that accomplishes progress? 

In the Modern Quarterly, Sidney Hook writes, “From Hegel to 
Marx,”™ quoting Hegel as saying, “Without the world God is not.” 
Hegel found man in God. Marx, his student, transferred the em- 
phasis of power to man here and now, and seeing the world from this 

1$ Frankwood Williams, M.D., “Those Crazy Russians," Survey Graphic, January, 
1932. 

16 Waldo Frank, “The Sense of the Whole," New Republic, 1927. 


"Sidney Hook, “From Hegel to Marx," Modern Quarterly (New York: William 
Godwin Inc., Winter Number, 1932). 
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standpoint seemed to achieve fair measure of progress. The Irish 
poet, Lysaght, then sang of “the vast humanity of God.”!! Does this 
indicate that another synthesis must come in the future, that we are 
living in a higher universe of discourse than our present knowledge 
explains? Modern mathematics finds that the whole is greater than 
the sum of all its parts. ; 

The further synthesis came from hearing violent condemnation 
of the Soviet persecution of the churches. Again these opposites 
formed but two aspects of a larger whole. In all religions two factors 
appear, man’s relation to man, and man’s relation to Deity or un- 
known power. The church in Russia had emphasized man’s relation 
to Deity, ignoring man's duty to his brother man; the Soviets ignore 
man’s relation to Deity and focus upon man’s relation to man—eco- 
nomic equality. Whether as “‘stormers of heaven" we are theists, 
atheists, or agnostics, the trend of thought and action is in the direc- 
tion of an ever developing social consciousness. Dr. Jelliffe writes: 
“From protozoan to man, in one majestic sweep, creation shows its 
handiwork. With the theologian one may call it God; it is only a 
matter of terminology. No name will ever be adequate to express the 
facts." Is science then giving new meaning to that outreaching to 
a Power “above all and in all and through all, in whom we live and 
move and have our being"? The whole is greater than the sum of all 
its parts. 

? Sidney Royse Lysaght, Horizons and Landmarks (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1911). 

1 Smith Ely Telliffe, op. cit. 
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ABSTRACT 

Trans-Mississippi states have led in the enactment of political, social, and economic 
legislation of a liberal or progressive nature, with least pronounced leadership in the 
economic field. With the apparent passing of advanced political legislation state legis- 
latures are directing greater attention to social and economic reform, particularly the 
latter. Conditions have demanded that the West forsake the ideal of individualism in 
order to preserve the ideal of democracy. The East and South are still conservative; 
the three states farthest west appear to be the most liberal. The West as a form of 
society, or a region retaining the distinguishing qualities of the frontiersman, corre- 
sponds closely to the geographic West. The spirit of the West still exists in the West. 

It is a commonplace in American history that the ideals of equal- 
ity, freedom of opportunity, and faith in the common man have 
spread most vigorously on the frontier. Early in our colonial de- 
velopment there began the struggle between the small landowner 
and the wealthy planter, the back-country democracy passionately 
striving for equality and the tidewater aristocracy jealously guard- 
ing its privileges, a struggle that manifested itself in Bacon's Rebel- 
lion, in the disturbances a generation later under Governor Spots- 
wood, and in the War of the Regulation on the eve of the American 
Revolution. The frontier territories that sought admittance to the 
Union during the first quarter of a century of our national govern- 
ment reflected in their constitutions the fierce zeal of the pioneer for 
a general wiping out of all restrictions that secured the dominance of 
aristocracy, monopoly, or special privilege. Among the significant 
features of these new constitutions was a relentless discarding of test 
oaths, religious requirements, and property qualifications for both 
office-holding and voting. In addition, a provision was usually made 
for representation on the basis of the whole population rather than 
on the number of electors or taxpayers, and for election to office 
rather than appointment by authority. 

Despite the protests of the old order against the revolutionary in- 
novations of the new, the strident demands of these territories for 
admittance could not be denied. The example of the new constitu- 
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tions was not without influence on the older states, and the draining 
off of population attracted by the more desirable political and social 
organization of the frontier states had much to do with forcing the 
eastern strongholds of conservatism, albeit reluctantly, to make be- 
lated concessions to the rising spirit of equality. This was the general 
tendency toward democratic reform in America down to 1890, when 
the census officials declared the frontier line no longer discernible. 
But, though the frontier may have lost its geographical identity, it 
may in some measure still be traced through the existence of qual- 
ities that are to be found to such a degree nowhere else in America. 
This is what Frederick Jackson Turner meant when he wrote: “The 
West, at bottom, is a form of society, rather than an area . . . . but 
it bears within it enduring and distinguishing survivals of its frontier 
experience.” 

The West of our history has been fresh and idealistic, buoyantly 
self-confident and self-assertive, scornful of the older society, impa- 
tient of its restraints and its ideas, indifferent to its lessons—the an- 
tithesis of conservatism. In degree, if not in kind, all of these qual- 
ities, and more, have been found on the frontier as nowhere else in 
the United States. It follows, therefore, that if we can discover where 
the distinguishing survivals of the West are to be found at the 
present time—and among them must be included the qualities just 
named—we shall have gone a long way toward locating the West of 
which Professor Turner wrote. 

Radicalism, which has been noted as a distinctive frontier trait, 
manifests itself in many ways. One of the most tangible of these 
ways is legislation, whether of a political, a social, or an economic 
nature. Here, certainly, is a clue to the whereabouts of the present- 
day West, or at any rate the West since 1890. Students of American 
history will readily remember that certain types of radical protest, 
such as the Greenback, Granger, and Populist movements, occurred 
more commonly in the West than in the East or South, and that - 
during the Progressive movement of Roosevelt’s day the western or 
middle-western states enacted far more of the current progressive 
ideas into law than did the states of any other section of the country. 
But thus far no attempt has been made to study this phenomenon 


1 F, J. Turner, The Frontier in American History (New York, 1921), p. 205. 
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on any considerable scale and to determine how prominent a part 
the geographic West did play in radical or progressive legislation, 
and whether a tendency in this direction still exists to a marked de- 
gree in any section of the United States. 

State-wide progressive legislation since the Civil War has in gen- 
eral been enacted almost entirely within the period from 1890 to the 
present. The obvious explanation is that the expenditure of energy 
in reconstruction and expansion was so great as not to permit of 
experiments with the existing order. This legislation conveniently 
falls into three groups: political, social, and economic. Within the 
political group, which chronologically was the first to assume impor- 
tance, are to be found women’s suffrage, the initiative and referen- 
dum, the direct primary, the presidential primary, and the recall of 
elective officials. The social group embraces prohibition, legalized 
sterilization, mothers’ pensions, and old-age pensions; and the eco- 
nomic group, which in some cases merges with the social, includes 
workmen’s compensation, child labor, and minimum wage for wom- 
en. There may be other examples of these types of legislation, but 
none sufficiently uniform to permit of general classification or widely 
enough adopted to warrant consideration has been consciously 
omitted. 

In point of time, political legislation, or that designed to secure 
greater popular control, was the first type of radical reform that ap- 
peared conspicuously after 1890. The women’s suffrage movement 
had long before started in the East, where its leaders all lived and 
where women played an important róle in commercial and industrial 
life, but it was quite in keeping with the liberal suffrage ideas of the 
frontier that this innovation attained its first marked success in the 
West, whence it spread to the conservative East. Wyoming (1890) 
was the first to adopt full suffrage for women, followed by Colorado 
in 1893 and Idaho and Utah in 1896, all Rocky Mountain states. 
Then came two from the Pacific Coast, Washington (1910) and Cali- 
fornia (1911). Of the fifteen that accepted women’s suffrage before 
the ratification of the Nineteenth Amendment, only two, Michigan 

2 Other states, mostly western, adopted modified suffrage for women, but only full 


suffrage is here considered. For the complete list with dates of acceptance see American 
Yearbook, 1919, p. 229. 
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and New York, lay east of the Mississippi. All of the Rocky Moun- 
tain and Pacific Coast states, except New Mexico, ten in number, 
were among the first eleven to adopt this reform. 

The initiative and the referendum received their strongest support 
in the West in almost as outstanding a manner. Led by South Da- 
kota (1893), four other trans-Mississippi states—Oregon (1902), 
Utah (1903), Montana (1906), and Oklahoma (1907)—had enacted 
both of these reforms into law before Maine (1908), the first from the 
East, followed their example, and Maine was joined by Ohio (1912) 
only after ten western states’ had fallen into line. Of the total of 
twenty that finally accepted this innovation,‘ only five were eastern, 
and by the end of 1912 all of the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
states, except Wyoming and New Mexico, were to be found in the 
initiative and referendum column. 

The direct primary, established by statute for both parties, spread 
through the West much more rapidly than through the East, al- 
though less conspicuously than was the case with either women’s 
suffrage or the initiative and referendum. Wisconsin (1903) was the 
pioneer in the field, and then seven, western states, Oregon (1904), 
Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Washington, and 
Nebraska (1907), fell into line before the next eastern state, Ohio 
(1908). New Hampshire was the only one in the New England 
group to be included among the first twenty. In the end, twenty-one 
eastern states were to be found among the total of thirty-nine,’ but 
proportionately the advantage was still with the West. 

More strikingly western than any of the other political devices 
here considered was the recall of elective officials. Led by Oregon 
(1908), six Pacific Coast or Rocky Mountain states— California 


3 Any state, including Louisiana and Minnesota, west of the Mississippi is here con- 
sidered western. 

4 States that adopted only the initiative or the referendum are not included. For the 
full list see American Yearbook, 1919, p. 229; E. M. Sait, American Parties and Elections 
(New York, 1927), p. 542. 

5'The states of the South that have established the primary under the rules of the 
Democratic party are not considered here. For the list see American Yearbook, 1919, 
p. 229; C. E. Merriam and Louise Overacker, Primary Elections (Chicago, 1928); 
Charles Kettleborough, “Digest of Primary Election Laws," Annals of the American 
Academy, March, 1923, pp. 181-273. 
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(x911), Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, Washington, and Idaho (1912) 
— instituted this reform before Michigan (1913), the only state east 
of the Mississippi, followed their example. Altogether eleven states, 
ten of them western, took over the recall. 

Although the West, riding on the crest of the progressive wave, 
took the lead in adopting the presidential primary, the East eventu- 
ally accepted the innovation more widely than the West, this being 
the only case of eastern ascendancy among the five political measures 
considered. Oregon (1910) was the first in line, and then in 1911 came 
California, Nebraska, North Dakota, Wisconsin, and New Jersey, 
the last two of which were eastern. The presidential primary spread 
rapidly in the East, and of the twenty-three states that finally ac- 
cepted it,’ only eight lay west of the Mississippi. 

In considering these five political measures as a whole, and scoring 
each state on its order of acceptance of each one, we find that the 
West established a distinct priority in the readiness with which it 
enacted this type of progressive legislation. Oregon heads the list, 
followed in the order named by six other western states, California, 
South Dakota, Colorado, Washington, Idaho, and Montana. Among 
the first fourteen there appears only one eastern state, Michigan, 
which was one of the frontier states of the Old Northwest and one 
of the last states east of the Mississippi to be admitted. 

Any consideration of social or economic legislation and its relation 
to the West requires a word of explanation. It will be remembered 
that democracy and individualism were distinctive products of the 
frontier, and that in general the westerner was anti-social and op- 
posed to control, especially direct control. It seems difficult, there- 
fore, to reconcile with the West the spread of such restrictions on per- 
sonal liberty as prohibition and sterilization, to say nothing of the 
widespread adoption of such measures of direct control as child-labor 
and minimum-wage legislation. Professor Turner advances the most 
satisfying explanation. Until the Far West was reached, the pioneer 

$ Some of these states excepted judges from the recall. For the list see American 
Yearbook, 1919, p. 229; Sait, op. cit., pp. 545-46. 

7 The Alabama law was declared unconstitutional. This study is concerned primarily 
with adoptions and their order; hence abandonments and declarations of unconstitu- 


tionality are not considered. For the list see American Yearbook, 1919, p. 229; Merriam 
and Overacker, of. cil. 
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could depend almost solely upon his own efforts to conquer the soil; 
but the Far West, with its need for expensive irrigation projects and 
co-operative activity, demanded capital beyond the reach of the 
small farmer. In short, “the physiographic province itself decreed 
that the destiny of this new frontier should be social rather than indi- 
vidual.’ And when, with the passing of the frontier, capital and 
labor began to gird themselves for conflict, the western pioneers in 
alarm began to espouse “‘the cause of governmental activity." This 
was 


....& new gospel, for the Western radical became convinced that he must 
sacrifice his ideal of individualism and free competition in order to maintain his 
ideal of democracy. Under this conviction the Populist revised the pioneer con- 
ception of government. .... He demanded therefore an extension of the powers 
of governments in the interest of his historic ideal of democratic society.’ 


In the field of progressive social legislation, the West was again 
the pioneer, and its leadership was fully as striking as in the case of 
the political measures already considered. In state-wide prohibition 
Maine (1851) led the way, followed by Kansas (1880) and North 
Dakota (1889); then came six southern states. In adopting this one 
measure we find the South, for well-known local reasons, taking a 
leading part for the first and only time during this study. Eighteen 
states had instituted this reform before Michigan, the second eastern 
state north of Mason and Dixon's line, prohibited liquor. The entire 
tier beginning with North Dakota and ending with Texas, and all of 
the states west of this except California, were eventually to be found 
among the thirty-three states that accepted prohibition before the 
ratification of the Eighteenth Amendment.” All of the South, ex- 
cept Louisiana, adopted prohibition, while only five of the eastern 
states followed suit. 

Of the twenty-three states that legalized sterilization," thirteen, or 
slightly more than half, were trans-Mississippi. The West, moreover, 
enjoyed a slight initial advantage, which is significant in indicating 
the phenomena with which we are concerned. The leader was Indiana 

* Turner, of. cit., p. 258. 9 Ibid., p. 305. 

10 For the list see D. L. Colvin, Prohibition in the United States (New York, 1926), 
P. 435. 

x For the list see J. H. Landman, “The History of Human Sterilization in the United 


States—Theory, Statute, Adjudication,” American Law Review, January, 1929, pp. 
48-71. 
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(1907); then came California, Connecticut, and Washington in 1909. 
Among the first seven, three lay east of the Mississippi, as was true 
of only three among the next nine. 

During this period forty-three states passed mothers’ pensions 
legislation. In this field the West held no decided priority, al- 
though on the whole the scales tipped slightly in its favor. Illinois 
(1911) and Colorado (1912) set the example, which was followed by 
seventeen states in 1913. Among the first nineteen, eleven were 
trans-Mississippi, and of those that were still outside the fold in 
1930, three were southern and two western. 

Of the thirteen states that adopted old-age pensions, eight lay 
west of the Mississippi. The first was Arizona (1914), and then came 
Montana, Nevada, and Pennsylvania nine years later. New Eng- : 
land and all of the southern states, except Kentucky, consistently re- 
fused to make similar provision for the aged. 

Scoring each state on the order of its acceptance of the four social 
reforms here considered, we discover a remarkable similarity between 
these results and those obtained for the political legislation. Six 
western states—Kansas, Nevada, North Dakota, Washington, 
Iowa, and Montana—appear in the order named before the first 
eastern state, Maine. Among the first thirteen enacting this social 
legislation, only three were east of the Mississippi, and two of these, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, lay west of the Alleghenies. 

In the field of advanced economic legislation, which chronologi- 
cally kept pace with social legislation, the West, although making a 
better showing than the East, did not establish so marked an ad- 
vantage as was the case with the other two groups. Workmen’s com- 
pensation, which forty-three states accepted," had, owing probably 
to greater industrialization, a much stronger appeal in the East than 
in the West. California, Nevada, and Washington, western states, 
and Wisconsin and New Jersey, eastern states, led off in 1911. Of the 
eight that followed in 1912, only two were western, making only five 
out of the first thirteen trans-Mississippi. Although for the first time 
in the history of the measures here discussed the East took the lead, 
the West gradually fell into line, and of the five that had not ac- 
cepted workmen’s compensation by 1930, all were in the South. 


7 For the list see Monthly Labor Review, October, 1929, p. 84. 
13 Ibid., July, 1929, pp. 21-22. 4 See World Almanac, 1930, p. 221. 
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During this period sixteen states passed reasonably adequate 
child-labor laws, and of these, ten were located in the West. Okla- 
homa (rgro) and Arizona (1913), the first two, were western, as 
were five of the first eight. The advantage, therefore, was strongly, 
though not preponderantly, with the trans-Mississippi region. 

An excellent example of the various kinds of protective legislation 
that have been enacted in behalf of women 1s to be found in the 
minimum-wage laws. Other regulatory restrictions, such as those 
regarding conditions and hours of employment, have to a large ex- 
tent been handled by the various state commissions. In the field of 
the minimum wage the West made its best record, for of the total of 
fifteen states adopting this measure, thirteen were western. Al- 
though Massachusetts (1912) was the first, seven of the eight states 
that followed in 1913 were western. Only two of the first nine, Wis- 
consin and Massachusetts, which, in fact, were the only eastern 
states in this category, lay east of the Mississippi. 

Considering this group of economic legislation as a whole and 
using the same system of scoring as before, we find that Arizona 
heads the list, followed by Wisconsin. Seven states, only one of 
them (Massachusetts) eastern, are tied for third place, and Okla- 
homa is fourth; hence two of the first ten are eastern, and these two: 
rank well up the list. It will be remembered, however, that in the 
case of both political and social legislation no eastern state rated 
better than seventh place. 

If the twelve measures here considered are viewed as a whole and 
the order in which each state accepted the entire group is determined, 
some interesting discoveries follow. Oregon, California, and Wash- 
ington, the three Pacific Coast states, in the order named head the 
list." Then come Colorado, Nevada, Arizona, and Wisconsin, the 


15 Practically all of the states have regulations regarding the labor of children, but no 
state was rated as having an adequate child-labor law that did not prohibit children 
under sixteen from working more than eight hours a day for six days of the week at any 
gainful occupation. For the list see Monthly Labor Review, February, 1929, pp. 73-75. 

1$ Thid., November, 1929, p. 31. 

7 The complete list, arranged alphabetically in case of a tied score, follows: Oregon, 
California, Washington, Colorado, Nevada, Arizona, Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Montana, Michigan, Iowa, Utah, Idaho, 
Maine, New Jersey, Illinois, Ohio, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Wyoming, New York, West Virginia, Indiana, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Arkansas, 
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first eastern state and the seventh on the list. There follow Kansas, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Montana, and 
Michigan, the next eastern state. It will be observed, therefore, that 
of the first twelve only one, Wisconsin, is eastern. It is significant 
to note that Wisconsin and Michigan, the frontier states of the Old 
Northwest, lead that region in liberal legislation, whereas Indiana is 
the most conservative. In the Middle West, particularly, there is to 
be observed a high correlation between the centers of Populism and 
Progressivism and present-day advanced legislation. Maine, the 
frontier state of New England, ranks as the most progressive in that 
region, with Massachusetts next. Vermont and Rhode Island con- 
tinue to be the most conservative in this group, with Vermont the 
more liberal. The lower South, as might be expected, is at the bot- 
tom of the list, with South Carolina last; and New Mexico occupies 
the same position with respect to the western states. 

In summary, it may be observed that the trans-Mississippi region 
has taken the lead in enacting political, social, and economic legisla- 
tion of a liberal or progressive nature, this leadership being least pro- 
nounced in the economic field. The day of advanced political legisla- 
tion, coming as it did on the crest of the progressive movement, ap- 
pears to have passed, and the attention of state legislatures is being 
directed more and more to social and economic reform, particularly 
the latter. Conditions have demanded that the West forsake the 
ideal of individualism in order to preserve the ideal of democracy, a 
development already observed by Frederick Jackson Turner and 
further elaborated by this study. The East is still conservative, espe- 
cially in social and political legislation, as is the South, though more 
so in the economic field; and the three states farthest west appear to 
be the most liberal. But most significant of all, the West as a form 
of society, or a region retaining the distinguishing qualities of the 
frontiersman, corresponds to a striking degree with the geographic 
West. From the standpoint at least of the criteria used in this study, 
the spirit of the West still exists in the West, and has not been lost 
by death through stagnation or by diffusion throughout the rest of 
the country. 

Tennessee, Virginia, Connecticut, Missouri, Texas, Vermont, Delaware, Kentucky, 


Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Georgia, Rhode Island, Alabama, Florida, 
New Mexico, and South Carolina. 


THE BARRIER OF LEGALISM 


T. SWANN HARDING 
Mt. Rainier, Maryland 
ABSTRACT 

The legalistic and parliamentary form of our government, which has persisted from 
a simpler age, requires laborious proof to lawyers and other scientifically untrained 
people of facts which are obvious to qualified experts. This proof may then be rendered 
invalid by a purely legal step lacking social justification. The complexity of technical 
questions involved in the administration and enforcement of law and the lack of an 
adequate mechanism prevent the utilization of scientific knowledge for advantageous 
social ends. Legalism serves as the means of sustaining the ends of big business in our 
profit society where financial success is paramount. 

A certain American peasant in a hinterland state, a degenerate 
veterinarian of the correspondence-school variety, decided to reha- 
bilitate his bank account by distributing an impotent and harmless 
combination of herbs by mail as a cure for rheumatism. In order to 
promote this work he selected a pseudo-Indian name for the placebo 
and called it the Arawanah cure. The United States Post Office 
Department, being singularly realistic about such matters, and 
knowing that science had as yet no cure for rheumatism, acted after 
long study and deliberation, and denied the mails to this would-be 
healer. Within a week he was explaining to his clients that since the 
name of his medicine was rather difficult to remember, and for other 
reasons of an impressive character, he had decided to call it Ru-Go, 
which would be easily remembered, and the mails were again open 
to him. For had he not taken over the assets and formulas of the 
old Arawanah remedy concern, and was he not, therefore, legally 
quite a different personage now? More deliberation and further 
study were required before he could again be denied the use of the 
mails. 

This example, which might be duplicated by hundreds, was ad- 
duced to demonstrate that our present ideas of government are so 
legalistic as to be obsolete. Certain scientifically illiterate liberals are 
in the habit of regretting that we cannot bring out the vote, and of 
- holding that our status would vastly improve if we could but inter- 
est more people in voting. The fact that should be stressed, however, 
is not that people fail to vote, but the circumstance that their re- 
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fraining from voting probably indicates a pretty well-formed notion 
on their part to the effect that our system of government is an- 
achronistic. This legalistic and political parliamentary form of gov- 
ernment arose during a simpler age. It has hung on with great 
tenacity into an altogether different and far more complex age. 
Certain other countries have actually had the hardihood to adopt it 
for themselves within recent years when economic and political 
events all over the world demonstrate that its period of greatest 
utility is already past. 

In Great Britain this obsolete form of government survives in 
better condition than in America because it has very largely lost its 
original purely political character by taking cognizance of pressing 
social and economic problems. It has also attempted, at times rather 
effectually, to make terms with science. Our own government has 
very largely eschewed such matters. The example given above indi- 
cates the ineptitude of this legalistic, politically minded government 
when it attempts to cope with a technical problem. In the first place 
it has laboriously to prove to lawyers and to other scientifically 
untrained people facts that are quite obvious to qualified experts. 
In the second place, having made its proof secure and having at last 
taken action to prevent antisocial acts, its entire work may be ren- 
dered invalid by a purely legal step on the part of a business organi- 
zation which altogether lacks social justification for its existence. 

The law as written by legalistically trained persons denounces and 
penalizes certain acts. Among them is the act of selling in interstate 
commerce a drug preparation or a food of “fraudulent” character. 
Such a word as “fraud” is used freely in formulating our laws, yet 
it is not defined. Perhaps the rheumatism cure was a fraud; perhaps 
it was not. It depends upon how you look at it. It also depends upon 
how a jury would regard the matter. If its purveyor sincerely be- 
lieved in its efficacy he may have honestly regarded himself as a 
public benefactor. He may have been guiltless of “intent to de- 
fraud” and it might actually have been impossible to prove fraud 
legally. On the other hand a person who bought the remedy, found 
it worthless, and considered himself defrauded might place his own 
interpretation upon the word “fraud” in the law and declare that 
the remedy came under its ban. 
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It is possible for a private organization, such as those established 
by certain medical and household journals, actually to control the 
fraudulent character of foods and drugs more easily than can govern- 
ment agencies, limited as they are by cumbersome legalities. In real- 
ity the private agencies do not do this and instead repeatedly certify 
to the soundness of advertising and product claims which are both 
socially and scientifically unjustifiable, this because the prospect of 
advertising revenue to be derived from the products quite naturally 
prejudices their judgment. But the way for great advertising re- 
forms is open to them if they feel like entering, simply because they 
could lay down scientific truth by fiat if they wished. 

Meanwhile we have caustic but exceedingly careless liberals ful- 
minating in magazines and elsewhere about the “lenient” adminis- 
trative policy of government officials who enforce, say, the food and 
drug law. These critics conveniently forget the obsolete legalistic 
structure which impedes an enforcement official at every step. They 
forget that court trials result from regulatory actions; that juries and 
judges are scientific laymen; that expert testimony may be bought; 
and that the profound ignorance of many physicians will lead them 
quite sincerely to give scientifically inaccurate evidence. They for- 
get also that the basic fabric of our government was produced at a 
time when science was relatively unimportant. In short, they ignore 
the fundamentals and peck sparrow-like at nonessentials, blaming 
enforcement officials for evils that are inherent in our very system of 
government itself. . 

All sorts of complex technical questions constantly arise in the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the law, and we lack a mechanism 
whereby we may efficiently utilize that body of exact, verifiable, 
communicable, and demonstrable knowledge we call science for ad- 
vantageous social ends. The President announces that no man could 
possibly master intelligently the thousands of items in a tariff bill. 
Congress essentially confesses its own failure here. A Federal Tariff 
Commission finds time to act equitably, in scientific terms, upon a 
very few items annually. The Federal Trade Commission, the Food 
and Drug Administration, the Bureau of Entomology, and the 
Packers and Stockyards Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
all constantly find themselves inhibited by legalistic requirements. 

Not long ago certain perfectly unscrupulous individuals brought 
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about a senatorial investigation of a government bureau. The work 
of this bureau was brought to a practical standstill during the period 
of investigation, at a cost of at least $150,000. The time of a sena- 
torial committee was wasted. Experts came from all over the coun- 
try at great expense to testify. Records of the hearing were pub- 
lished in a 2,000-page document, the initial printing of which must 
have cost at least $15,000; of this document 1,000 pages were filled 
with absolutely irrelevant and in many cases insanely nonsensical 
“exhibits” submitted in evidence in the effort to obfuscate and to 
perplex. Probably the entire circus cost a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, not to mention the time wasted and the efficiency and morale 
irreparably lost. 

Yet all of this great matter hinged upon a simple, minor technical 
question about which any small group of reputable and competent 
experts would have agreed instantly. No person of rudimentary 
scientific training would for a moment have been hoodwinked by the 
ridiculous charges made, and none could possibly have been fooled 
by the flimsy evidence presented into imagining that these charges 
had any basis in fact. But such is our obsolete system of govern- 
ment, that the process of holding this tremendously expensive hear- 
ing was the only way to settle the matter. 

Government investigators are constantly piling up factual evi- 
dence in enormous quantities to enable them to circumvent the as- 
tute legal gentry hired by unscrupulous business houses to protect 
their “right” to mulct the public. It is really not necessary for either 
the Federal Trade Commission or the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to study as they do to build their cases in order to convince ex- 
perts. Neither is it necessary for the Post Office Department nor the 
Council on Pharmacy of the American Medical Association meticu- 
lously to build up the appallingly convincing cases they do in order 
to denounce or take action against remedies which are palpably 
fraudulent to any adequately trained professional man the moment 
he is in possession of a few facts regarding them. Yet both our gov- 
ernment and private agencies are compelled lumberingly to waste the 
time of scientifically and professionally qualified men to prove the 
obvious to the last dreary factual detail, in order to force certain 
frauds off the market, or to protect themselves from such libel suits as 
Wine of Cardui once filed against the American Medical Association. 
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A very striking instance of the impediment of legality concerns a 
certain obesity remedy containing thyroid substance and widely 
advertised as “harmless” for laywomen to use in self-medication. 
As any physician knows thyroid substance is not indicated in all 
cases of obesity and must in any case be taken with extreme care 
and under close medical supervision. Citing these facts the Food 
and Drug Administration compelled the manufacturers of the cure 
to clear their package labels of statements indicating that it was a 
harmless obesity cure. However, legality has given the Administra- 
tion no control over advertising that appears in magazines, in news- 
papers, in printed matter distributed separately from the package 
as sold, on bill boards, or that floats over the ether from the radio. 
Here the Federal Trade Commission stepped into the picture alleg- 
ing unfair trade practices; it rendered a decision adverse to the man- 
ufacturer; the latter took the matter to the Court of Appeals which 
reversed the decision of the Commission, a reversal which was sus- 
tained by the United States Supreme Court whose decision alone 
need detain us. 

The Supreme Court did not deny for a moment that the remedy 
was dangerous for laymen to use in self-medication, the sole scientific 
point at issue; in fact it actually affirmed that “Findings, supported 
by evidence, warrant the conclusion that the preparation is one 
which cannot be used generally with safety to physical health ex- 
cept under medical direction and advice. If the necessity of protect- 
ing the public against dangerously misleading advertisements of a 
remedy sold in interstate commerce were all that is necessary to give 
the Commission jurisdiction, the order could not successfully be 
assailed.” But that was not all. The law says there must be shown 
unfair methods of competition in commerce. Physicians testifying 
against the remedy were not competitors selling similar goods whose 
trade had been injured. “They follow a profession and not a trade, 
and are not engaged in the business of making and vending remedies 
but in prescribing them.” Hence business was not diverted from 
competitors by the advertising; hence unfair competition was not 
demonstrated; hence the misleading advertising may be permitted to 
continue. 

Why are these things so? In part because our government is legal 
minded. In part also because we live in a profit society where finan- 
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cial success is paramount. This profit society has a habit of utilizing 
for its own unhallowed ends the ancient and once respectable philos- 
ophy of economic individualism, free competition, and laissez-faire— 
outmoded systems of thought in this modern age. Proceed against 
the veriest fraudulent preparation and not only must you pile obvi- 
ous fact upon obvious fact to circumvent sharp lawyers, or to con- 
vince technically untrained lay jurors, but you are likely to be ac- 
cused of interfering with legitimate business in the bargain. For the 
unscrupulous manufacturer is quite ready to sing "Let the buyer 
beware,” and to assert his inalienable right to purvey a new and 
socially unjustifiable product for profit without officious govern- 
mental interference. Fundamental, then, is the arrogance of the 
ruthless trader; this is nurtured and sustained by the antiquated 
legalism of an effete system of government. 

A law is written ostensibly designed to protect the public from 
fraudulent products. A liquid antiseptic appears labeled as a highly 
beneficial mouthwash and a sure preventive for various pathological 
conditions. It is prosecuted by the government. It is defeated, in 
spite of shrewd legal talent, but immediately takes refuge in the 
legal fiction that a change of name on the part of the company, or 
of the product, magically metamorphoses it into something alto- 
gether different, and proceeds to profit until further legal steps can 
be taken by the government in the cumbersome way of law. Finally, 
the label of the product may be rendered absolutely truthful but, 
such is the law, it can continue to advertise in magazines, in the 
press, or over the radio in the forbidden manner because the law 
has been carefully framed to have no jurisdiction over such action. 
Suggest that law be invoked to render advertising scientifically 
exact in its claims, and big business at once objects vociferously and 
belligerently. 

Legalism permits that sort of depredation. It is all perfectly legal, 
and the citizens who indulge in it remain perfectly respectable. 
Legalism today has not a word to say, for instance, against the re- 
moval of an entire industry, by mere accident of ownership, from one 
locality to another, and the subsequent economic catastrophe to the 
unfavored community. Indeed we have evolved our elaborate sys- 
tem of legalism largely to protect and to perpetuate economic robber 
barons. Until we realize that wealth is a social trust, and that we 
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must restrict the power of the wealthy in order to protect the rights 
of the poor, we shall be rid neither of legalism nor of its tendency to 
inhibit the progress of science. Today, in spite of the shock of eco- 
nomic disaster, the man in the street still predominantly adheres to 
this effete and obsolete gospel of legalism. 

In his latest book, Equality, R. H. Tawney writes: 

Among the numerous interesting phenomena which impress the foreign ob- 
server of American economic life, not the least interesting, perhaps, is the occa- 
sional emergency of industrial enterprises which appear to them, and, indeed, 
to some Americans, to have developed the characteristics, not merely of an eco- 
nomic undertaking, but of a kind of polity. Their rule may be, and doubtless 
often is, a mild and benevolent paternalism, lavishing rest-rooms, schools, 
gymnasia, hospitals, and guarantees for the constitutional behavior on care-free 
employees, or it may be a harsh and suspicious tyranny. But, whether as 
amiable as Solon, or as ferocious as Lycurgus, their features are cast in a heroic 
mold. Their gestures are those of the sovereigns of little commonwealths rather 
than of mere mundane employers. 


We have carefully confected our elaborate and time-wasting sys- 
tem of legalism to protect these economic states within the political 
state. We have carefully separated the political from the economic 
state, and the orthodox doctrine subscribes to the essential belief 
that the former must have as little to do with the latter as possible. 
We have so far failed to realize that not only does wealth accumulate 
as the result of community social effort, but that industry and capi- 
tal have definite social and economic obligations which we have ac- 
tually framed the laws to permit them to elide. All of these things 
underlie the condition that arises when we place upon the statute 
book and seek to enforce a socially beneficial law. Their implica- 
tions, in turn, give fraudulent business men of sorts the great protec- 
tion to be secured by indulging in the obfuscating strategy of legal- 
ism. It is imperative that our government become less obsolete and 
that it catch step with a modern age. Until that occurs the facts of 
science will remain legally of less importance than the fictions of law, 
and the obscure trickery of unscrupulous attorneys more powerful 
than the established and verifiable convictions of competent scien- 
tific experts. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Personnel Exchange.—With the March issue the Journal inaugurated a 
service for members of the Society who are available for appointment to 
positions in research, teaching, or administration. Members of the Society 
are invited to make use of this arrangement and to bring it to the attention 
of executive and administrative offices. The list will be limited to mem- 
bers of the American Sociological Society who request inclusion and send a 
description giving facts to be printed. Statements should be about sixty 
words or less. There are no fees or commissions. 

The present financial situation warrants this effort to serve the inter- 
est of our members and of the institutions where their services may be 
needed. The plan is experimental but will be continued at least through- 
out the calendar year of 1932. 

The editors of the Journal will not enter into correspondence regarding 
the persons listed. Correspondents who are interested in any of the mem- 
bers listed below should address them by number in care of the American 
Journal of Sociology, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, and the 
letters will be immediately forwarded. 

The numbers are assigned in the order in which the entries are re- 
ceived, with the prefix M (man) or W (woman). Missing numbers rep- 
resent appointments of those formerly listed. 

Mr. Ph.D. Columbia; ten years university teaching in professorial 
rank; five years in foreign service of the state department; two years in 
social work; research in China, India, and Russia; author of nine books; 
seeks chair in university or college of first rank; prefers to teach courses 
in systematic sociology and cultural evolution. 

M2. Ph.D. under Cooley, 1925. Has one year college teaching ap- 
pointment. One year of teaching in the Near East. Over two years for- 
eign study and travel. Fields: “Family,” “Introductory Course," “His- 
tory of Social Thought," "Pathology." 

M3. A.B. in political science, University of Illinois in 1926, with 
minors in sociology, history, and economics; A.M. in sociology, Columbia 
University in 1927; now completing residence requirements for Ph.D. 
at Columbia; instructor one semester in college, three years in university. 

M4. Ph.D. in sociology, Ohio State, 1931. Education in Czechoslo- 
vakia, Ireland, Union Theological Seminary, Chicago Theological Semi- 
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nary, University of Chicago. One semester’s teaching experience in state 
university. Especially fitted to teach “Introduction to Sociology,” “Immi- 
gration,” “Social Psychology,” “Social Attitudes," “Social Statistics," 
“Social Problems.” Available now. 

M5. M.A. Oxford, England. Ph.D. Harvard. Nine years college 
teaching. Research in labor field, U.S. and Europe; book published, 
1931. Prefers labor problems, immigration, population problems, family, 
criminology, social evolution. 

Wó. Ph.B. and A.M. Chicago. Now engaged in research for Ph.D. 
One year college, seven years university teaching. Fields: criminology, 
immigration, family, social pathology, general principles. Available 
teaching or research. 

W7. Ph.B. Chicago, 1922; M.A. Minnesota, 1925; Ph.D. Chicago, 
1931. Eight years’ experience as supervisor of recreation in the municipal 
playgrounds of Chicago; two years’ high-school teaching; eighteen months 
as teaching assistant and instructor in sociology, University of Minnesota. 
Research interests: races and nationalities, preschool personality studies, 
social change. Available now teaching or research position. 

M8. Age 28; A.B. University of Illinois with high honors in history, 
1925, Phi Beta Kappa; A.M. (history) Harvard, 1927. Edited revision 
of sociology text published 1930. Fellow in sociology, University of 
Chicago, 1929-32. Ph.D. thesis subject: “Nationalistic Movements.” 

Mo. A.M. University of Chicago. Three years of graduate study in 
sociology and political science. Twenty-two years of successful teaching 
and administrative experience in college work. Available September, 1932. 

Mo. Age 28, Canadian; A.B. McGill, 1927; A.M. in Sociology, Mc- 
Gill, 1928; Fellow, University of Chicago, 1931-32; Ph.D. thesis: “Pro- 
bation Prediction." Preaching, eastern and western Canada, summers, 
1922-27; immigration survey for Canadian National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 1928-30; teaching assistant 1n sociology at McGill and Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Author of The Ukrainian Canadians, published 1931. 

M 2. Ph.D. 1924, University of Chicago. Five years teaching expe- 
rience in municipal college, and four years as head of department in small 
college. Research and published articles in urban sociology and crimi- 
nology. 

‘Mr4. Age 32. Graduate work, Columbia. Ph.D. thesis in preparation 
“War as a Social Institution.” Assistantship, University of Chicago 
School of Social Service, 1924-25. Several years social work, delinquency 
and recreational fields, and social research. Five years teaching adult 
education. Interested in theory, but also competent to teach applied 
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courses, Also available for joint position with wife, family welfare society 
executive, as teacher of case work. 

Wis. A.M., University of Chicago. Two additional years of graduate 
work in economics and sociology. Phi Beta Kappa. Undergraduate hon- 
ors in history. Teaching experience: rural schools, normal school, and 
sixteen years in Chicago high schools. Subject of doctor's thesis: ‘The 
Unionization of Teachers.” Has done research in vocational guidance, 
Salary requirements, moderate. No dependents. Available for temporary 
or part-time work. 

M 17. Advanced degrees from Iowa and Harvard. Graduate study at 
European universities and extensive travel. Valuable background in both 
philosophy and psychology. Seven years of college teaching on professori- 
alrank. Last three years, chairman of the division of social sciences. Has 
written numerous articles and book reviews. Available September, 1932. 

M 18. Ph.D. 32, Cornell. Trained also under eminent Wisconsin and: 
Columbia faculty members in general and rural sociology, economics, and 
political science. Teaching, research, and information service experience 
with university professorial rank. Research publications sent on request. 
Available now. 

Mro. Equivalent of three years graduate study in sociology and an- 
thropology, University of Chicago. Two years business experience. Two 
years social survey and social research work in the field of immigration 
and religion. Two years of social work with special interest in immigrants’ 
problems. Knowledge of foreign languages. Residence and travel in 
Latin America. Translator of book dealing with immigrant experiences 
and author of several articles and pamphlets on the same subject. 

M20. A.M. 1930, Chicago; year's research and probation work with 
boys; other research jobs; several years' study of social sciences as 
preparation for teaching; student of teaching problems. Prefers a school 
devoted to enrichment of the individual student, in class and out. Mas- 
ter's thesis a case study of radio; present research on logical devices used 
in remedial studies of personality. 

Maz. Ph.D. Columbia, 1932. Eight years’ experience in teaching gen- 
eral and educational sociology and other social science in a state teachers’ 
college. Eight yearsin administration. Seeks professorship or deanship in 
liberal arts college or college of education. Available in September. 

M22. A.M. Chicago. Three years! graduate work. Five years' col- 
lege teaching in sociology and psychology. Numerous research and theo- 
retical publications and several studies in progress. Two books. Special 
fields: social psychology and social pathology. 
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W23. M.S., Simmons College, 1920. Fellow, Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union. Graduate work, University of Chicago. Author, 
U.S. Bull, The Visiting Teacher. Co-author, Children in Need of Special 
Care. Twelve years’ teaching experience. Six years’ business experience. 
Recent junior-college teaching, sociology. Supervised field work. 

M24. Ph.D. Eight years’ university teaching. Desires half-time posi- 
tion in university or college of high standards, good library, etc., or readily 
accessible to same, teaching general sociology, social institutions, or social 
psychology. This will help pro-rate current pedagogical unemployment. 
And the half-time status will permit completion of important researches 
and publications. Half-time salary, $1,500-2,000. 

M26. A.B. Princeton University, 1925; B.D. Union Theological Semi- 
nary, 1929; a year of postgraduate work at Union and Columbia in social 
problems, and work at University of Chicago leading to a Master’s in 
sociology, summer of 1932. Three years of teaching, including courses in 
sociology of the family, introductory sociology, some rural sociology, and 
courses in religion. Have also taught English. 

M27. A.M. University of Texas, 1930. Total of 67 semester hours 
graduate credit in sociology, psychology, and economics. Twelve years’ 
experience in personnel and administrative work. Primarily interested in 
teaching, but would consider combined teaching and administrative work. 
Salary $2,200 for nine months. 

M28. Four years’ graduate work, A.B., A.M. in the social sciences. 
Journalistically inclined. Will consider anything, especially private secre- 
tarial work, tutoring and teaching in secondary work, junior college, 
Negro college, preparatory college, and journalism. Especially qualified 
for all. Experience, five years of teaching, grades to college; journalism 
and art. Salary: will work first year for expenses. Single. Good health. 
Thirty-one. 

M29. S.B., A.M. University of Michigan; M.D. Detroit College of 
Medicine and Surgery; Ph.D. in sociology, University of Pittsburgh, 
1929; graduate study at Sorbonne, Cambridge, Columbia, and Harvard 
universities. Extensive foreign travel. Psychiatrist. Three years' teach- 
ing sociology in a state teachers college; author of textbook in criminology 
just published. Available now. 

M 3o. A.M. University of Chicago, 1926. All residence requirements 
completed for Ph.D. in sociology at University of Chicago. Eight years' 
teaching experience: two years’ teaching sociology at the University of 
Missouri and two years at Colgate; four years in high school. Fields: 
family, social psychology, criminology, introductory sociology, commun- 
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ity organization. Research experience chiefly in the family and juvenile 
delinquency. Subject of doctor’s dissertation: “The Only Child in the 
Family.” 

M 31. Five years’ teaching and administrative experience college and 
university; assistant dean, vice-president. A.M., M.Sc., LL.D. Three 
years’ graduate work in Harvard in sociology; thesis for Ph.D. in prepara- 
tion. Research for Presidents’ Conference and Social Science Research 
Council. Valuable economic and philosophical backgrounds. Present 
head sociology department desires change. Salary requirements second- 
ary consideration. 

M 32. Diploma École des Sciences Politiques, Paris, 1908. Professor 
of sociology in the Instituto de Educacáo (Rio de Janeiro). Former direc- 
tor of the Colegio Pedro II (standard federal high school). Member of the 
National Education Council (Ministry of Education). Author of several 
works on social questions. Available for correspondence to American re- 
views, papers, etc., on educational activities in Brazil. 

M 33. Four years’ experience teaching sociology in a state teachers col- 
lege. One year as university instructor. Four years as high-school teacher 
and principal. Very good teaching minors in certain branches of educa- 
tion, history, and economics. Research interests: educational sociology, 
rural sociology, race relations. Especially interested teachers college 
field. Available on short notice. Salary, $3,000-$4,000. 

M34. A.B. Lehigh University, 1929; Ph.D. New York University, 
February, 1933. Age twenty-six. Lutheran. Three years’ experience in 
community and criminological research in New York City. Book to be 
published next spring. No teaching experience. Willing to work for nomi- 
nal salary and to locate anywhere. First-class references supplied from 
leaders in the field. 

M35. Ph.D. Columbia, 1931; B.Ed. University of Washington. 
Studied abroad. Six years as principal and superintendent of primary 
and secondary schools; two years as industrial director and superintend- 
ent of schools for the U.S. Bureau of Education, Alaska Division; four 
years’ college teaching; lecturer evening classes for adults; varied back- 
ground from the workaday world. Publishes occasionally. Seeks profes- 
sorship or administrative position. Prepared to teach sociology (introduc- 
tory, theoretical, social problems, social movements, and social behavior); 
labor problems; educational sociology; adult education. 

M36. Ph.D. Chicago; ten years’ university teaching of sociology and 
cultural anthropology; professorial rank; experience with juvenile court 
and Red Cross; three years in educational work in the Orient; three years’ 
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‘teaching and research on racial problems in Hawaii; research on Orientals 
on Pacific Coast; special interest in immigrant and racial problems; book 
and several articles published; interested in student counseling. 

M 37. A.M. Columbia University, 1932, in sociology. At present con- 
tinuing advanced work at the University of Minnesota, minoring in edu- 
cation. Eight years’ public-school work as principal of high school and 
superintendent. Especially interested in teaching sociology and teacher 
training work and its kindred problems. Single, good health, age thirty- 
two. 

M 38. Age 27; A.B. Cornell, 1929; A.M. in sociology and psychology, 
University of Iowa, 1930. Three years’ graduate study in University of 
Chicago. Two years on the research staff of the Chicago Church Federa- 
tion. Social Science Research Council Fellow in Rural Sociology, 1932. 
Available now for teaching or research. Fields: urban and rural commu- 
nities, general sociology, social psychology, race relations. 


Membership of the American Sociological Society.—The new members 
received into the Society since the November issue and up to November 
xo are as follows: 


Aronovici, Carol, Schéneberger Ufer 36a, Berlin, Germany 
Beck, Walter A. J., 2677 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
Benson, Rev. Oscar Algot, 7352 Calumet Ave., Chicago 

Bonser, Howard J., 409 South Barnard St., State College, Pa. 
Bourne, Ruth M., 334 North Main St., Bowling Green, Ohio 
Bowles, John D., 2708 Anita, Houston, Tex. 

Brownlow, Louis, 850 East 58th St., Chicago 

Chambers, W. Max, 613 North Grand, Okmulgee, Okla. 
Chitambar, Theodore P., 2679 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
Drummond, William?Franklin,Box r211, University, Ala. 
Ellsworth, Irvin, Pendleton Public Schools, Pendleton, Ind. 
Engelman, Uriah Z., 652 Humboldt Parkway, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Esgar, Mildred H., 600 Lexington Ave., New York City 

Fertig, M. Maldwin, 6o1 East 167th St., New York City 
Foster, Robert G., 887 Calvert St., Detroit, Mich. 

Fox, Byron Lester, Bethany, W.Va. 

Fullingim, Vala, Goodhue Hotel, Port Arthur, Tex. 

Gierlichs, Willy, 2682 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
Ginsberg, Sarah, Atlanta School of Social Work, Atlanta, Ga. 
Graff, Morris William, 347 Friedman Ave., Paducah, Ky. 
Guenther, Karl W., Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Harris, Mrs. Arthur L, 1509 Ponce de Leon Ave. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Henry, Sister Mary, O. P., Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 
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Jameson, Mrs. Augusta True, 907 South Lincoln St., Chicago 
Jones, Howard W., 410 Wick Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 
Lanzer, Irving A., 1190 Tinton Ave., Bronx, New York City 
Lewand, Frank J., 1502 Geddes Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Lohman, Joseph, 5405 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 

McCluggage, Marston M., 1821 Indiana St., Lawrence, Kan. 
Ma, Kwong Yung, 225 East 31st St., New York City 

Marvin, F. H., Room 2, City Hall, Louisville, Ky. 

Mayfield, Sarah Alice, 5545 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 
Neprash, Jerry Alvin, 844 Columbia Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
Plunkert, William J., 5x West Warren Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Pond, Millicent, 183 Lawrence St., New Haven, Conn. 
Ramsey, Duane Van Dyke, 1927 East 93d St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Scott, Mary E., 2006 Union National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Seymour, A. C., Blacksburg, Va. 

Smith, Elmer R., 924 East 2d St. South, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Thurnwald, Richard C., Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
Vaughan, Olive Oburn, 415 Ridge Road, Akron, Ohio 

Wall, Willem van de, 130 East 22d St., New York City 
Webb, Edith, Box 144, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Woofter, Thomas J., Jr., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Yourman, Julius, 99-18 Alstyne Ave., Corona, L.I., N.Y. 


Institute of International Education.—A. limited number of foreign- 
study fellowships are offered, under the international student exchanges 
of the Institute of International Education, to American students for 
graduate study abroad. In addition to the exchange fellowships, the In- 
stitute also administers those offered by the American Field Service and 
the Germanistic Society of America. Applications for American Field 
Service fellowships must be submitted on or before January 1; for foreign 
fellowships by February x and in some cases by January 15. For further 
information address the Secretary, Student Bureau, Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 


Purnell Conference.—The third Purnell Conference of the Research 
Workers is announced for December 27—29, 1932, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The program was organized about projects on the family, on population, 
and on farm youth, and includes the following subjects for discussion: 
analysis of the vital statistics of a state—methods and results; farm popu- 
lation research and national agricultural policy; methods of studying the 
non-material traits of the farm family; the mathematical approach to the 
study of the farm family; rural young people fifteen to twenty-five years 
of age; adjusting the research program to present conditions. 
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Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature —The eighth cumulated volume 
of The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, just published, contains a 
complete index to the contents of the American Journal of Sociology for 
the past three and one-half years. 


Rockefeller Foundation.—The report for 1931 of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation gives an account, among other activities, of its aid in furthering 
research in the social sciences. Its largest grants have been for the devel- 
opment of institutional centers of research and training, but it has also 
continued its support of the varied activities of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, of the Institute of Pacific Relations, and has made appro- 
priations toward specific programs of research in such subjects as econom- 
ic stabilization, international relations, anthropology, community organ- 
ization and planning, and social technology. Copies of the report can be 
secured from the Rockefeller Foundation, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


Social Science Abstracts.—Upon the appearance of Social Science Ab- 
stracts, the American Journal of Sociology discontinued its abstract serv- 
ice with the January, 1929, issue. Now, in view of the discontinuance of 
Social Science Abstracts, the editors of the American Journal of Sociology 
have decided to resume an abstract and bibliographical service covering 
the sociological materials in the leading English and European periodi- 
cals. Only articles of direct interest to sociology will be abstracted, while 
materials of minor significance or in marginal fields will be merely listed. 
Limitations of space and staff and the field of interest of this Journal 
dictate a more modest service than was provided by Social Science 
Abstracts. Our service, which will make its first appearance in the March, 
1933, issue of the Journal, will begin with those numbers of the periodicals 
to be abstracted immediately following the issues reported in the closing 
numbers of Social Science Abstracts, 


Social Science Research Council.—Copies of the Annual Report of the 
Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York City, are 
available to individuals on request. 


University of Cincinnatt.—James A. Quinn has been elected as chair- 
man of the social science faculty group at the University of Cincinnati. 
This group comprises the members of the departments of economics, his- 
tory, political science, and sociology, and has been an active organization 
for several years in University educational affairs. 

The Sociology Club of the University of Cincinnati has broken new 
ground in convening a nationa] Students’ Sociological Conference to be 
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held in conjunction with the American Sociological Society. The program 
is being conducted entirely by students. Miss Lois Elliott is president of 
the Club. 

Mr. Quinn is preparing, at the request of the Cincinnati Sunday 
Enquirer, a series of presentations of population data of the city. The 
first number, giving the general population breakdown and distribution 
by census tracts, has attracted much local attention. 

Earle Eubank has recently completed and presented to the city mana- 
ger of Cincinnati an analysis of the workhouse population of Cincinnati 
covering the past four years. This is intended as a basis for a revised 
social welfare program which the department has been asked to prepare 
for the city. 

The department of sociology, at the request of Governor White's 
Commission on Unemployment Insurance, during the summer conducted 
a case study of the consequences of unemployment within this city. The 
results are now in process of tabulation. 


College of the City of New York.—In September, 1931, graduates of the 
social sciences of the College of the City of New York formed themselves 
into an honorary alumnus graduate organization, known as the Alumni 
Sociological Society of the College of the City of New York, under the 
presidency of Mr. Irving A. Lanzer. This is its second year and the pres- 
ent membership numbers twenty-seven, including: teachers; students of 
sociology, psychology, anthropology, and the other social sciences in 
various stages of graduate work and practice; social workers, probation 
officers, and students in social work schools; law students; and a sociologi- 
cally interested graduate student of fine arts. All of these preceded their 
membership in the Society by pursuing social sciences while undergradu- 
ates, mostly in the division of sociology of the College under Professor 
Samuel Joseph. At the meetings of the organization, recent developments 
in the social sciences are discussed by the members, who also present their 
own problems in social research, social work, and in allied fields engaging 
them at the time. Prominent social scientists also address the group at its 
sessions. 


D'Yowville College.—Sociology was introduced last year as a major 
course at D'Youville College, Buffalo, N.Y. A special feature this semes- 
ter is a series of lectures on medical-social problems given by outstanding 
local physicians. Each lecture is followed by a discussion on practica! 
applications, led by an experienced and trained social worker. The series 
has been sponsored by an advisory board consisting of local charity offi- 
cials, physicians, and the faculty. 
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Graduate School for Jewish Social Work.—McGraw-Hill Book Co. an- 
nounce the publication of American Social Psychology, by Mrs. Fay B. 
Karpf, director of the department of social theory and socialinvestigation, 
Graduate School for Jewish Social Work. 


University of Kentucky.—Merton Oyler returned in June, after nine 
months of graduate work at the University of Chicago. His position as 
assistant in rural life studies at the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment 
Station was filled during his absence by Fred Boyd, who has now assumed 
his new duties as principal of the high school and teacher of social science 
at Parksville, Kentucky. 


Merrill-Palmer School.—Dr. Robert G. Foster, who last year was at 
the Institute of Human Relations, Yale, as Research Fellow of the Social 
Science Research Council, is now at the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, 
as specialist in family life, and is co-operating with the staff in the organiza- 
tion and conduct of a five-year research study of the education of college 
women as part of which an advisory service for college women has been 
established. 


University of Minnesota.—The first meeting of the University of Minne- 
sota Sociology Discussion Club was devoted to a presentation of the vari- 
ous research projects now under way in the department. The short sur- 
veys were limited to a statement of the methods that are being used in the 
projects. The program included: F. S. Chapin, “The Possibility of Meas- 
uring Social Status in Terms of a Living Room Scale"; M. M. Willey, 
“Changes in the Political Affiliations of the Weekly Newspaper in the 
United States from 1900 to 1930"; R. W. Murchie, “The Distribution and 
Functions of Certain Rural Social Agencies in Minnesota"; C. Kirk- 
patrick, “A Research into the Reactions and Habits of Minneapolis Radio 
Listeners"; G. Vold, “Prediction on Parole"; C. F. Schmid, “Population 
Studies in Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth." Mr. Barnett O. Williams, 
formerly of Clemson College, South Carolina, was elected president of the 
club for this year, succeeding Mr. Raymond V. Bowers, the retiring presi- 
dent. 


New York University.—Harper and Brothers announce the publication 
of Profits or Prosperity? by Henry Pratt Fairchild. 

The University of Chicago Press announce the publication of The Taxi- 
Dance Hall by Paul G. Cressey. 

The third season of the New York sociologists began with the luncheon 
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at the Town Hall Club on Saturday, November 12, with an address by 
Professor Edward Sapir on “Personality and Culture.” 

The New York sociologists will hold these informal luncheon meetings 
the second Saturday in each month at one o’clock at the Town Hall 
Club, located at 123 East 43d Street, New York City. All visiting sociolo- 
gists and those in the vicinity of New York are cordially invited to attend 
these meetings. 


University of North Carolina.—Longmans, Green & Co. announce the 
publication of a revised and enlarged edition of Introduction to Sociology 
by Ernest R. Groves, research professor of sociology, University of North 
Carolina. 


Northwestern University.—Professor Earl Dean Howard, for twenty 
years labor manager and director of personnel relations for Hart, Schaff- 
ner, and Marx, has returned to university teaching and is dividing his time 
between the department of sociology and the school of commerce. He is 
giving an advanced course on the principles of sociology dealing particu- 
larly with concepts, and is also giving a course on modern social reform 
and reconstruction movements. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Professor James H. S. Bossard appears as 
the editor and co-author of Man and His World, a new integration of the 
sciences, just published by Harper and Brothers. Other sociologists who 
are included among the list of contributors are Stuart A. Rice and Hugh 
Carter, of the University of Pennsylvania, and Clifford Kirkpatrick, of 
the University of Minnesota. Professor Bossard and Professor Thorsten 
Sellin appear as the editors of Prohibition: A National Experiment, which 
is the September issue of the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 


Vanderbilt University —McGraw-Hill Book Co. announce the publica- 
tion of Juvenile Delinquency by Walter C. Reckless, associate professor of 
sociology, Vanderbilt University, and Mapheus Smith, assistant professor 
of sociology, University of Kansas. 


University of Virginia.—Dr. G. W. Forster, professor of agricultural 
economics, North Carolina State College of Agriculture, and Mr. DeWees 
Runk, instructor in rural sociology, University of Wisconsin, offered 
graduate courses in agricultural economics and rural sociology in the 1932 
summer quarter of the University of Virginia. 
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Mr. J. E. Ward, instructor in rural social economics, spends next year 
on leave, pursuing graduate studies at Harvard University. 

Professor Wilson Gee has completed a volume on Research Barriers in 
the South for the Social Science Research Council. The publication of his 
text on The Social Economics of Agriculture is announced by the Mac- 
millan Company. 


University of Wisconsin.—Professor J. H. Kolb, professor of rural so- 
ciology, college of agriculture, who has been on leave since February 1, 
1932, engaged in research on the President's Commission for Rural Social 
"Trends, has returned to resume his regular work of teaching and research. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A Changing Psychology in Social Case Work. By V. P. RoBINSON. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1930. Pp. vi4- 
204. $2.50. 

In the development of social case work, as perhaps in the expanding 
concept of morality, progress has been achieved through securing the 
resolution of the difference between two poles of thought—the individual- 
istic and the environmental. There has always been one school which has 
relied upon differences in personality for the explanation of deviant be- 
havior and another which has emphasized the predominant importance 
of the social, economic, and political mediums in which development has 
taken place. In her book Miss Robinson goes nearly to the extreme of the 
personality hypothesis. When she quotes, without dissent, Havelock 
Ellis’ statement “now that the problem of religion has practically been 
settled, and that the problem of labor has at least been placed on a prac- 
tical foundation, the question of sex . . . . stands before the coming gen- 
erations as the chief problem of solution," she definitely removes herself 
from the ranks of those who attempt to relate human behavior, or person- 
ality, to its social setting. Furthermore, her statement that psychology 
and not social science has spoken the last word upon social case work is 
confirmatory evidence of this allegiance. 

Apparently the same urge which is driving the “pure” sociologist to 
disclaim all interest in the social significance of his activities is felt by the 
purely psychological social worker. The same unwillingness to express a 
moral judgment, the same insistence that the application of an ethical 
standard vitiates its possessor’s accuracy in procedure, is found in this 
book as passionately proclaimed as elsewhere by the “pure” in the field 
of social theory. One cannot avoid the reflection that there may be some- 
thing decadent in the scientific procedures which postulate such a theory; 
that something wholesome, something which supplies motive and energy, 
has been refined out of the concepts of human beings and of human soci- 
ety which have developed both of these end results. The essential sig- 
nificance of social relations or of human personality lies in their survival 
value—what the biologists have no trouble in including in their disciplines 
under the term “fitness” to environment. “Does it work?” is the question 
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which presses first for answer. “How does it work?" when asked from the 
practical standpoint represents only a secondary technical interest, or, 
if theoretically propounded, only an abstract scientific curiosity. 

Avoidance of social implications in the tasks of social case work may 
have something of the qualities of a defense mechanism. The concepts of 
the social sciences are so elusive, the number of variables in a given situa- 
tion is so large, that the systematization of "classified data" from the 
field of the social sciences has not yet been of very considerable use to the 
practitioners of the art of social case work. On the other hand, the psy- 
chological and psychiatric concepts are more definite, and the number of 
variables in a given situation has been so reduced that a certain predicta- 
bility is within the compass of skilled case-workers. It is not a matter for 
wonder, therefore, that they have eagerly seized the tool so conveniently 
placed in their hands and have acquired facility in its use as well as con- 
fidence in its value, nor that they have ceased to look hopefully to the 
social sciences for aid. 

It is often but a short step from the position of satisfaction in the mas- 
tery of a technique to the conviction that there is value in no other dis- 
cipline. Whether, in the case under discussion, this arises from lack of ac- 
quaintance with the field of the social sciences or from despair growing out 
of the elusiveness of its subject matter does not make a great deal of differ- 
ence. In the book under review there is no evidence of appreciation of 
skill in using social concepts. In such a situation the practitioner becomes 
a technician when he should be a professional; he operates with aspects 
and calls them complete entities. This is the perennial danger faced by 
all specialists; and even the practitioner in the established professions of 
law, medicine, or the church is often pursued and his work vitiated by this 
same nemesis. At these initial periods of social work, when the stage for 
its development is being set, it might have been better if its basic dis- 
cipline instead of being dynamic psychology had been the philosophy of 
the Greeks, with its pursuit of the golden mean, its description of art and 
life in terms of relations, balances, moderation, rather than in terms of a 
single aspect, however important, or, to use modern phraseology, effi- 
cient. For in art, in human relations, or in human behavior the whole is 
more than the sum of its parts. 

Social case work cannot permit itself to be circumscribed in a single 
area of human nature. More than in the case of any other discipline in 
human relations, it must consider every aspect of the person and his set- 
ting, or it ceases to be real. Tf it fails to rectify this distorted emphasis, it 
will be replaced by some discipline which will perform this essential func- 
tion in modern society. 
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Tn one of her examples, the author analyzes the experience and sequen- 
tial emotional conflicts leading to exhibitionism in an adolescent boy. 
Here the consideration ends. But social case work limited to such an ap- 
proach is scarcely more than an excursion into the curious. Social inter- 
vention in such a problem is justified not only because of the effect upon 
the boy, but also because of the effect upon the group of which he is a 
part and because of the effect in turn of the group reaction upon the boy. 
Social case work certainly must understand the boy and use all the refine- 
ments of technique available for dealing with him, but if in addition it 
does not consider the social significance of his act and bend its efforts to 
reshape him to an approved type of social conduct or, failing in that, see 
that he is placed where he will do less harm to himself and to society, then 
the process cannot be called social and some other practitioners will have 
to be educated to deal with such situations. 

The foregoing statement is not intended as a criticism of the psychi- 
atric or the psychoanalytic skills. Every particle of facility which they 
give to understanding human beings or to the establishment of good rela- 
tionships with them is an invaluable gift to social case work. Neither does 
it constitute an objection to the use of such skills by the social case-work- 
er. (In this connection, however, it would be interesting to know what a 
psychiatrist would say to the claim that the psychiatric social case-worker, 
as now trained, is capable of making independent diagnoses.) In the hands 
of expert technicians remarkable results have been achieved, and it is to 
be hoped that the time is not far distant when no social worker will be 
afforded professional recognition who is not well grounded in the psy- 
chological sciences and disciplines. It is meant to express, however, a 
criticism of the thesis that the whole of social case work is comprehended 
within the concept of relationship between client and case-worker. 

The book exhibits the qualities inherent in a positive statement of con- 
viction as compared with the attitude of the scholar whose conclusions 
are tentative and subject to change on the presentation of new evidence. 
The author seems to have found in the methodology of Rank an end to 
all searchings for method in social interaction. This leads to an uncom- 
promising form of statement, as well as a confidence in the comprehen- 
siveness of the formula which is in marked contrast to the tentative meth- 
odologies of most of the contemporary professions. 

Such a conviction releases a great amount of energy for the propagation 
of a faith and for a criticism of the faith of others, but it entails also cer- 
tain shortcomings. People are bound to differ as to the amount of new 
material in the so-called newer approach. That a great deal of it has been 
stated well and forcefully many years ago is quite obvious. But to the 
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author it would seem to be a new gospel, complete and perfect. The book 
exhibits the mysticism inherent in certain aspects of psychoanalysis in 
that its concepts are based upon subjective experiences and meet certain 
subjective needs or resolve certain emotional conflicts previously unsatis- 
fied. Coming complete into the consciousness by meditation or by com- 
munication, they create a harmony out of previously discordant elements. 
To one who passes through it, such an experience is as valid as are phe- 
nomena apprehended through the physical senses; but it is valid only— 
. well, for those to whom it is valid, that is, for those whose emotional ex- 
periences and habits of introspection have prepared them for its recep- 
tion. A creed is susceptible of no other demonstration. 

Readers of this book familiar with the philosophical systems of the last 
century will be struck with its use of the same curious method of treating 
opponents—the method, that is, of setting up men of straw for the pur- 
pose of knocking them down. One after another, Jung, Adler, Healy, 
Kenworthy, the Gestalt school, as well as the previous concepts in social 
case work, are described and then demolished with a phrase. The author 
could not have fallen into such a grave error had her judgment not been 
obsessed by a panacea—which apparently destroys even the sense of 
humor. 

The book is a sign of the times in the practice of case work. It should 
serve as a point of departure from which, salvaging all that is sound in the 
psychological approach, social case work itself will go forward into its op- 
portunity of functioning as a rectifier of relationships in a world of real 
men and women. 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY F. J. BRUNO 


The Family: Source Materials for the Study of Family and Personal- 
ity. By EDWARD BYRON REUTER and JESSIE RIDGWAY RUNNER. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1931. Pp. x4-615.. 
$4.00. 

The Mothers: The Mairiarchal Theory of Social Origins. By ROBERT 
BrIFFAULT. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. 319. 

The Family. By F. MÜLLER-LYER. Translated by F. W. STELLA 
Browne. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1931. Pp. 406. $5.00. 
The Family in the Present Order: A Study of Needs of American 

Families. By RurH Linpquist. Chapel Hill: University of North 

Carolina Press, 1931. Pp. xiii4-241. $2.50. 

"These four books on the family represent two widely divergent points of 
view, while at the same time demonstrating in this field a persistent trend 
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away from reform toward objective analysis. In points of view, the hon- 
ors are evenly divided between cultural history and the analysis of the 
contemporary family in America. 

The Family, by Reuter and Runner, is a source book of materials, de- 
signed primarily to be used as a textbook in colleges and universities. Each 
chapter begins with a short introductory section by the authors, in which 
an attempt is made to give a setting to the materials that follow. Some- 
times these introductory remarks are but perfunctory characterizations 
of the readings to follow; at other times they constitute carefully thought- 
out statements of theory. 

The materials in each chapter are systematically organized and have 
been drawn almost exclusively from the periodical literature. The greater 
proportion of the readings represent adaptations in which the authors have 
taken the liberty of eliminating “excess baggage” to the improvement of 
most if not all of them. The quality of the materials is, of course, uneven, 
as is customarily true of compilations of readings. This unevenness is com- 
pensated for, however, by the wide range of selection, which has included 
the writings of most of the outstanding students of the contemporary 
family. 

The chapter organization of the book seems to have been dictated at 
times by the nature of the materials available rather than by any co- 
ordinated system of thought or theory of the family. The result is that 
whereas some chapters follow each other naturally, forming a consistent 
sequence, others seem not to fit into the picture so well. One might ques- 
tion, for example, the virtue of including chapter viii, “Some Numerical 
Relations,” at all since so much of the chapter is filled with uninterrupted 
tables. On the other hand, the inclusion of a chapter on “Interpretations 
of Human Behavior" must have a salutary effect in reminding the reader 
that family life is but a piece of human behavior. This frank acceptance 
of the point of view of social psychology in certain chapters, but implied 
throughout the book, and a careful avoidance of moralizing makes of 
Reuter and Runner’s The Family one of the most useful textbooks avail- 
able. 

Briffault’s The Mothers represents a restatement of the matriarchal 
theory of social origins which constituted the main thesis of his earlier 
three-volume work of the same title. Following the precedent of Wester- 
marck and the school of English anthropologists, the author has utilized 
the comparative method, drawing his materials chiefly from the literature 
on primitive peoples. Briefly, his thesis is that the patriarchal form of 
social organization is a relatively recent development, having been pre- 
ceded by an earlier stage in which the family group consisted of a mother 
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and her offspring. This earlier type of family grouping the author traces 
to animal life in which the mother is the dominant figure, just as she is in 
the earlier stages of human society. The male performs no function other 
than that of procreation and may or may not attach himself to the family 
group. 

In advancing the matriarchal theory of social origins, however, Brif- 
fault is in no wise attempting to reinstate the older theory of the matri- 
archate in which the principle of domination of the female was the central 
theme. The principle of domination, the author insists, while conspicuous 
in the constitution of the patriarchal family, may or may not characterize 
the family in lower cultures. In fact, only in rare instances is there any- 
thing but equalitarian relations between the sexes until there has been 
some accumulation of wealth. It was not until society had reached the 
pastoral stage that men accumulated sufficient wealth to be able to buy 
off the services which in earlier stages they had been forced to give their 
wives’ relatives, Then the men were able to take these purchased wives 
to join their own families and the earlier matriarchal society began to 
give way to the patriarchal. 

Acceptance of Briffault’s thesis means, of course, the abandonment of 
Westermarck’s monogamous theory of human marriage. And yet the 
present-day advocates of polygamous unions will find little consolation in 
Briffault’s thesis, which attempts only to show the relationship between 
social conditions and social organization rather than deducing any bio- 
logical law. Neither will the feminists find anything in the book to justify 
any other attitude than one of equality between the sexes. 

The basic methodological error in Briffault’s study lies in his use of the 
so-called "comparative" method. His thesis is based upon his acceptance 
of the evolutionary principle in which present-day animals represent 
man's prehuman background and "primitive" man fills in the gap be- 
tween man's animal origins and the period of written history. Briffault's 
analysis stands or falls, accordingly, upon the strength of his assumption 
that "primitive" cultures represent universal stages through which man 
has progressed from the simple to the complex. It has been pointed out 
again and again by the American school of anthropologists that such a 
hypothesis is contrary both to the facts of cultural development and to 
the logical possibility that since the cultures in question are contemporary 
to modern culture they may represent specializations from the parent- 
trunk. What Briffault presents as a historical sequence is instead an 
evolutionary sequence deduced from an evolutionary hypothesis. 

The Family, by Müller-Lyer, at the time of its publication in the orig- 
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inal German edition (1912) represented a more significant contribution 
than it does now. Its translation is justified chiefly by its significance for 
the history of methodology in the study of the family. 

The method of research used by Dr. Müller-Lyer is what he calls the 
“phaseological method," by which the history of human culture is di- 
vided into periods or phases. The materials used are those of "primitive 
peoples” and historical records. Comparisons of phases, according to the 
author, reveal trends that persist throughout all of them and so lead to 
the discovery of the direction of cultural development. Thus, like Brif- 
fault’s The Mothers, the method is "comparative," though revealing a 
clearer demarcation of cultural stages. 

The treatment is evolutionary throughout upon the assumption that 
data concerning so-called “primitive peoples" may be arranged in an 
ascending order and fill in the gap between prehistory, in which man’s sex 
relations were promiscuous, and the relatively recent period of written 
history. From the development of the family out of the horde, the reader 
is taken through the phases of increasing family dominance, only to see 
this institution decline later in favor of the individual personality. Ac- 
cordingly, the validity of the entire discussion depends upon acceptance 
of the evolutionary hypothesis, the objections to which have already been 
pointed out in connection with Briffault’s The Mothers. 

Lindquist’s The Family in the Present Social Order is a report of research 
findings obtained through the use of questionnaires. It was written pri- 
marily as a guide to the needs of families at the present time for adminis- 
trators and teachers in the field of education for marriage and parenthood. 
The questionnaire used in the study was sent out in three sections to 
3,560 persons, the entire alumnae and honorary membership of two honor 
home-economics societies. Replies from 306 persons to all three parts 
were received and contributed the data analyzed. 

The common-sense nature of the findings may be indicated by a few 
generalizations culled at random. The most common sources of fatigue, 
worry, and friction to wives were found to be in connection with the care 
and training of children, though laundering was a close second in fatigue, 
and care of the house in worry and friction. No goal or achievement in 
family life was found to depend upon a single factor. The consumption de- 
mands upon the family tend to outrun the income regardless of the 
amount of total earnings. Seventy-seven per cent of the group felt a need 
for additional education in child-training, with psychology not far be- 
hind. Courses in nutrition and dietetics and food preparation were re- 
ported by the home-economics graduates as having been the most useful 
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to them in homemaking. The larger proportion of women found it possi- 
ble to carry on the same extra-household activities after marriage as be- 
fore, except that many more wished to continue in gainful occupations 
than were able to obtain positions. 

While the conclusions cited are far from indicating the range of find- 
ings, they show the general form. The replies to the questionnaire, there- 
fore, add little to a fundamental understanding of present-day family life. 
Furthermore, the presentation of findings is frequently marred by preach- 
ment and cant. In addition to an analysis of the replies, the book presents 
a description of the courses offered in several of the leading universities 
to students majoring in home economics and compares these with the 
further educational desires of homemakers. 

The best part of the book is to be found in the first and last chapters, 
which are not based upon the questionnaire results. The first chapter 
describes the changing form of the family under modern conditions, and 
the last chapter deals with the methods of family research. The superior 
quality of these two chapters in comparison with the research findings 
causes one to wonder if keen casual observation does not produce better 
results than the use of questionnaires in the form adopted in this study. 
This conclusion is all the more tantalizing as one recalls that only 9 per 
cent of all questionnaires were completely returned. What biases have 
entered into these returns it is impossible to say, yet it is quite possible 
that they are such as completely to invalidate the findings. 


Ernest R, MoWRER 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


La morale de la science. By ALBERT BAvxT. Paris: Les Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1931. Pp. 139. 


France started the movement, headed by Durkheim, to free sociology 
from value judgments, or moral ideals. Now it begins to look as though 
France might lead a movement in the opposite direction. If one can judge 
present tendencies in French sociology by this little book of Professor 
Albert Bayet, professor of the history of moral ideas in the Sorbonne, it 
would seem as though some French social thinkers were trying to re- 
establish a close connection between sociology and ethics. 

In this book Professor Bayet discusses two theses: (1) that science is 
immoral; and (2) that science is not immoral but is amoral. He has no 
difficulty in refuting the first; but he says that both attitudes are equally 
harmful to science, and equally unjustified by either facts or logic. He 
Says: 
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If one denies to science the right to offer us an ideal, one forbids it in reality 
every profound and serious effect upon that which is highest in human destiny. 
.... How can we believe in such a divorce between thought and action? Nas- 
cent sociology shows us morals always in process of transformation. Must we 
admit that the revolution which we call science can pass over this undulating 
material without leaving a trace? Everything affects ethics: environment, 
modes of living, economic conditions, art, religion, philosophy. Can we believe 
that science alone will remain without any effect? 


Professor Bayet's solution of the problem is to find that all science, 
sociology included, is implicitly normative for human thinking and so for 
human life. We should strive, however, not to set up a science of morals, 
except as such a science js à mere branch of cultural anthropology; we 
should rather seek to discover the morality of science. This morality, 
Professor Bayet believes, is “equally capable of disciplining our lives and 
awakening our enthusiasms.” The morality of the future will, therefore, 
be founded upon science and especially upon the social sciences. 

The argument of the book is so closely knit and so cogent that the re- 
viewer would like to page Professor Howard Becker and other American 
sociologists who assert that sociology should have nothing to do with 
ethics and ask them to read this enlightened and enlightening book. 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


The Sociology of Teaching. By WILLARD WALLER. New York: John 

Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1932. Pp. xiv-+467. $3.50. 

The number of books appearing in the field of educational sociology in 
these depressing days indicates a genuine interest in this aspect of soci- 
ology among both students and teachers. This book represents a totally 
new emphasis, at least so far as the textbooks go. The author attempts to 
bring sociology to bear upon the problems of teaching in contrast with 
other authors of texts who have emphasized other aspects of education 
such as aims, curriculum, organization, administration, and supervision 
of education. The character of this book may best be indicated by the 
subjects of chapters, such as “The School as a Social Organism,” “The 
School and the Community: General,” “Teachers in the Community,” 
“The Fringes of the School,” “The Separate Culture of the School,” “The 
Four Wishes of the School,” “Crowd and Mob Psychology in the School,” 
“Primary Groups among School Children,” “Teaching as Institutional- 
ized Leadership,” etc. The purpose of the author is: 
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r. To describe with all possible care and completeness the social life of human 
beings in and about the school. 

2. To analyze these descriptive materials (particularly from the standpoints 
of sociology and social psychology}. 

3. To attempt to isolate causal mechanisms involved in those interactions of 
human beings having their locus in the institution of the school. 


For the first attempt of this kind, the author has accomplished an un- 
usually difficult task well and the book will no doubt counteract the one- 
sided emphasis of psychologists who have hitherto pre-empted the field 
in writing textbooks relating to the teaching process. In this respect the 
contribution of the author is noteworthy. 


E. GEORGE PAYNE 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Civic Sociology. By EDWARD ALSWORTH Ross. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Co., 1932. Pp. vi4-4x5. $1.80. 

Basal Social Science. By DAVID SNEDDEN and GENEVRA SNEDDEN. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1932. Pp. viii--462. $1.40. 

Principles of Social Science. By 'THAwEs Ross WirtLIAMSON and 
Encar Bruce Westey. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1932. Pp. 
xiii4- 561. $1.60. 

Social Problems. By Ezra THAYER Towne. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1932. Pp. xxiii4-489. $1.68. 

Modern Social History of ihe United States. By James J. REYNOLDS 
and Grace A. TAYLOR. New York: Noble & Noble, 1932. Pp. 
xlit+379. $1.32. 

The American Citizen. By Joun A. Larr. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1932. Pp. x +303. 

Social Problems—a Sociology. By CHARLES A. ELLWOOD. New York: 
American Book Co., 1932. Pp. 432. $2.00. 


Professor Ross’s book is a text for high-school Seniors. Like its first 
edition in 1925, it is divided into three parts, namely: ‘“Trends in Ameri- 
can Society," “Major Social Problems,” and “Major Civic Problems.” 
The book is written in a style so interesting that only the most artless 
teacher can succeed in making its reading irksome. It should aid mate- 
tially, not in preparing students for college sociology, but in making them 
intelligent and critical about the problems of their society. Pedagogical 
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devices have been given due attention, and there is an excellent Bibliog- 
raphy: 

Basal Social Science, addressed likewise to high-school students (obvi- 
ously to the less mature), is distinctly not a book in social problems. The 
central and integrating concept is that of the group. The materials are or- 
ganized under four heads: “The Many Co-operating Groups,” “Mate- 
rials Available To Form Groups,” “How and Why Do Groups Form?” 
and “The Choices We Make in Forming Groups.” The merit of the book 
lies in its emphasis on the importance of association and in the excellence 
of its study helps. 

Principles of Social Science is another "problems" book for secondary- 
school readers. The major portion is devoted to a consideration of eco- 
nomic, social, and political questions. Under the heading of "General 
Problems" come discussions which, except for that given to International 
Relations," might have been distributed throughout the preceding sec- 
tions. A helpful Glossary and a fairly well-selected Bibliography are to be 
found in the Appendix, along with the constitution and the text of the 
covenant of the League of Nations. The book is, however, on the whole, 
pretty much the traditional statement. The reviewer yields to the temp- 
tation to quote from the chapter “Bases of Capitalism": “The virtues of 
capitalism, most authorities believe, clearly outweigh its defects, and 
though some other system may eventually prove to have as great virtues 
with fewer defects, the burden of proof is upon those who advocate other sys- 
tems than capitalism" (p. 105; italics the reviewer’s). In other instances, 
however, the pros and cons of moot problems are more fairly balanced. 

The purpose of Professor Towne’s book “is not to make original con- 
tributions .... but rather to collect the available material .... and 
arrange it in such form that it may be used advantageously as a basis for 
study in the [high-school] classroom.” Student helps take the form of 
questions and a well-selected bibliography at the end of each chapter, as 
well as a supplementary set of questions at the close of the book. Chapters 
are devoted to such important problems as "unemployment" and “‘pover- 
ty,” but one looks in vain for the treatment of such a vital problem as that 
of “housing.” 

The treatment of the materials in Modern Social History of the United 
States is topical rather than chronological. Chapters on immigration, the 
conquest of disease, the importance of inventions, problems incident to 
industrialism, constitutional changes, pan-American relations, the World 
War, and peace movements constitute the body of the book. Each chap- 
ter ends with a completion test and various types of student projects. This 
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book illustrates what the reviewer observes as significant improvements in 
the technique of instruction in secondary-school social studies rather than 
in the criticalness of the materials presented. 

Professor Lapp’s book is designed for grammar-school children who at- 
tend Catholic parochial schools. Its organization is that usually found in 
a civics text plus the parochial emphasis. 

Professor Ellwood’s earlier Sociology and Modern Social Problems, of 
which his present Social Problems—a Sociology is virtually a new edition, 
is too well known and too widely used to need elaboration here. The pres- 
ent statement incorporates the 1930 census data (so far as they are avail- 
able), brings all statistics down to date, and presents completely revised 
bibliographies at the end of each chapter. The family receives a major em- 
phasis. 

In the seven books reviewed, the community to which the student is 
introduced appears still to be that defined, on the whole, by the political 
boundaries of the United States. One wonders how soon textbook-writers 
in the high-school field will attempt to lift those boundary lines to include 
the larger world-community. 


EARL S. JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Workbook in Sociology. By CLARENCE H. SCHETTLER and GEORGE 
E. Srupsov. New York: American Book Co., 1931. Pp. 239 with 
accompanying tests. 


This workbook has been prepared by the authors for use on the junior- 
college and high-school level. It is designed primarily to accompany Ell- 
wood’s Sociology and Modern Social Problems, although it may be adapted 
to other elementary texts. Each assignment is accompanied by an outline 
exercise, references, and additional reading suggestions, a series of ques- 
tions pertaining to the readings of the day, topics for class talks and dis- 
cussions, and a series of projects involving written reports. One can al- 
ways quarrel concerning the advisability of introducing some of the ques- 
tions usually included for discussion in elementary courses such as those 
in which this book will be used: “Do you think monogamy will exist 100 
years from now?” or “Do you think men and women have equal abili- 
ties?" Even so, the workbook should serve a useful purpose, and it gives 
every indication of careful and thoughtful preparation. 


Marcorux M. WILLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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A Work Book in Educational Psychology. By Harvey C. LEHMAN 
and Stuart M. Stoxe. Athens, Ohio: Ohio University Book 
Store, 1931. Pp. 7o. 

'The chief motive in constructing the present workbook has been to 
apply psychology to the teaching of psychology, according to the authors' 
statement. Actual life-situations, events, short-stories, and anecdotes, 
devised with great ingenuity and pedagogical skill, serve the student as 
an approach to the problems of educational psychology. The presenta- 
tion of a problem in form of an everyday happening, which is in reach of 
the student's own experience, is followed by a battery of sagacious ques- 
tions and an excellently selected list of references pertaining to the special 
topic or unitin study. In this way the student finally is supposed to reach 
an understanding of the abstract principles of educational psychology. 

In addition to the usual units included in a course of educational 
psychology, the authors have provided units on individual differences, 
education of emotions, individual maladjustment, the problem of motiva- 
tion, and educational and vocational guidance. 

The present workbook seems well fitted to replace fossilized methods 
of teaching and certain sterile sections of the usual textbook and labora- 
tory course in educational psychology. There is the possibility, however, 
that the authors have gone a bit too far in psychologizing the teaching of 
psychology. Certainly some of the more intelligent of the prospective 
teachers, for whom the book is intended, will find the steadily recurring 
anecdotes and stories just as boresome as they formerly have found some 
of the lectures and textbooks to be dry. From the point of view of sys- 
tematic science one misses interrelation between the numerous units—a 
factor which stamps the work a mosaic rather than an organic whole. 
This, however, may not be a serious disadvantage since the workbook is 
intended to be supplementary to a systematic textbook in educational 
psychology. 

WILLIAM Reitz 
University of CHICAGO 


Land Problems and Policies in the African Mandates of the British 
Commonwealth. By Nick P. MITCHELL, Jr. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University, 1931. Pp. xvi4-155. 

This essay approaches the mandate system from the standpoint of the 
mandated areas rather than that of the League's supervision. Further- 
more, the author limits his study to the African areas and to the single 
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problem of land administration. He is anxious to discover whether the 
abuses in regard to native land tenure frequently found in African colonies 
have been eliminated in the areas under mandate and concludes that the 
policies supported by the Permanent Mandates Commission in recogniz- 
ing native land tenures and restricting alienations are sound and have on 
the whole been effective in practice. The book is written in popular style 
and does not attempt precision in legal terminology. 


i Quincy WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Immigrant Gifts to American Life: Some Experiments in Apprecia- 
tion of the Contributions of Our Foreign-born Citizens to American 
Culture. By ALLEN H. EATON. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1932. Pp. 185. $3.00. 

The two movements—to deny and to appreciate the immigrant—have 
run parallel for fifteen years, This is a well-printed and well-illustrated 
book describing exhibitions that have been held in various cities showing 
immigrant arts and crafts, and is a guidebook for those who plan other ex- 
hibitions. These exhibitions have been actuated by the subtle or open 
purpose to promote “Americanization,” but they have increased the self- 
respect of the exhibitors and demonstrated that the immigrants will per- 
manently and greatly enrich American culture. In addition to the re- 
sources of art that may be found in any immigrant community, a section 
is given to an account of the achievements of eminent artists from many 
lands whose works form a most important part of all American art. The 
treatment is sympathetic rather than critical, and does not aim to present 
anything but the single range of “gifts” that can be presented to the eye, 
but this is impressive. 


HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER 
OBERLIN, OHIO 


Social Aims in a Changing World, By WaArrER G. Bracu. Palo 

Alto: Stanford University Press, 1932. Pp. ix-+165. $1.75. 

This is a small book of essays around the theme, the building or re- 
building of community spirit in the modern world. Older community life 
based on organic, personal relationships is disappearing in favor of me- 
chanical relationships among men. The older moral unities are being torn 
to pieces without the construction of new ones. Our basic problem is to 
re-create the oneness of community life, and this involves a change of em- 
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phasis from personal privilege to personal obligation; the issue is ulti- 
mately moral. 

The author sees in the growing power of society to direct its own life 
some hope that the mechanistic victory in social relationships is tem- 
porary. Sociological research must not have as its goal the sheer pursuit 
of knowledge but must formulate its projects in view of the changing so- 
cial aims suitable to a changing world. A number of chapters on specific 
social problems illustrate the general argument that new means of social 
integration are needed today, and that they must be sought through a 
positive education which emphasizes the significance of co-operative life, 
leads to recognized social activities, and rouses the emotions as well as the 
understanding. Religion has always been one of the chief agencies holding 
society together and can be helpful in filling this need. 

The few pages which touch upon the problem of determinism in social 
relationships, whether or not man is the plaything of forces beyond his 
own control, and whether or not the striving for rational guidance of his 
own social destinies is therefore futile, hardly can be said to grapple with 
the issue. 


EUGENE STALEY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


American Minority Peoples: A Study in Racial and Cultural Con- 
flicts in the United States. By DonaLD Younc. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1932. Pp. xv+621. $3.50. 


The present volume undertakes a broad survey of the history and 
present status of the minor race and culture groups in the population of 
the United States. Its point of departure is the assumption that “the 
problems and principles of race relations are remarkably similar, regard- 
less of what groups are involved; and that only by an integrated study of 
all minority peoples in the United States can a real understanding and 
sociological analysis of the involved social phenomena be achieved." The 
initial chapter on racial prejudices further clarifies the author's point of 
view, which is carried through the following chapters treating in general 
detail of the immigrant, the Negro, and the Indian in their economic, le- 
gal, political, educational, and other relations. Important chapters deal 
with segregation, leisure time, health, miscegenation, and other facts and 
conditions. The chief space is given to the Negro, and the discussion 
throughout is on the level of concrete historic phenomena. The point of 
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view is liberal and enlightened and the book is an informative and useful 
survey. 


- E. B. REUTER 
UNIVERSITY or Iowa 


Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards. By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1931. Pp. xix+256. $2.50. 


This essay in comparative psychology, as the author explains quite 
clearly at the outset, is no “scientific” work based on statistics and a com- 
parative study of "facts." It is, rather, an attempt to utilize the method 
of the "living witness" for the purposes of knowledge and, accordingly, is 
based upon first-hand understanding and intuition. Thus forewarned, the 
student of psychology steeped in the jargon of his own subject may either 
choose to challenge the basic assumptions of the analysis or, perchance, 
gloss over these assumptions and wander with the author into fertile fields 
of observation distinguished by penetrating insight and the lilt of the 
written line. 

The plan of treatment in this study divides itself into two parts, the 
first of which may be described as psychological, the second as sociologi- 
cal. The first deals with national character in terms of its constituent ele- 
ments; the second discusses the particular institutional results—English, 
French, and Spanish—of the interaction between nature and nurture. 
Professor Madariaga begins with the general hypothesis that “the psy- 
chological centre of gravity of each of our three peoples is placed respec- 
tively: for the English people, in the body-will; for the French people, in 
the intellect; for the Spanish people, in the soul." And the natural reac- 
tion toward life in each of these people is, respectively, action, thought, 
and passion. One is reminded, in a measure, of the broad distinctions laid 
down in Plato's Republic. But if the reader will but pass gentle judgment 
upon the “metaphysics” of this study, he will be rewarded by a diagnosis 
of customs and institutions which only a mind deeply aware of the finer 
points involved in the development of these national cultures would be 
capable of making. To understand the full implication of “Eton and Ox- 
ford” is a task which few Englishmen undertake and fewer foreign ob- 
servors are able to comprehend. 

It is to be regretted that this essay, based as it is upon lectures delivered 
at the Geneva School of International Studies, and covering such a wide 
field, should have been subjected to the exigencies of brevity. Pertinent 
questions of methodology, undoubtedly, will be raised in the minds of 
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students of international psychology; but it would be unfortunate if the 
value and importance of “unorganized” and “unscientific” research in the 


field should remain unappreciated. 
S. McKzx ROSEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Le choc des patriotismes: Les sentiments collectifs et la morale entre 
nations. By EpMonp Privat. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1931. Pp. 179. 


This compact essay concerns the way in which effective standards of 
international conduct change. It is imbued with a humanitarian idealism 
which (even the devotees of colorless “objectivity” must see) is one source 
of the acuteness and realism of its observation and reasoning. It is based 
on the conception that a principal mechanism of social life is the capacity 
to understand how others conceive themselves, their needs, and their 
róles. The main thesis of the work is that the conduct of nations can be 
based upon habits and sentiments of sympathetic understanding of one 
another, and that without this basis of national conduct the continuation 
of violent conflict and of an archaic national morality is guaranteed. The 
essay is not confined to preaching this gospel, but is devoted to studying 
the ways in which collective sentiments and habits undergo change; this 
study rests upon a broad basis of socio-psychological wisdom and abounds 
in vivid, concrete illustrations. 

The author served the League of Nations during four sessions of the 
assembly as expert on certain European nationality conflicts and is now 
chargé de cours at the University of Geneva. His style is terse and pungent, 
sometimes figurative and epigrammatic, always compelling interest. While 
this work is more popular than profound, it is penetrating, suggestive, and 
far from superficial. It deserves an English translation and a wide Ameri- 
can audience. 

Dramatic incidents are selected from recent international history to 
illustrate various phases of the conflict between opposing moralities which 
confront each other, contesting for jurisdiction over international con- 
duct: between the nationalistic cult of pride (or honor") supported by 
violence and the religion of humanity, mutual understanding, and pride 
in reasonableness and foresight. No prophecy is made of the immediate, 
or even eventual, unqualified triumph of one over the other; the sources 
of each in past experience and older cults are outlined, and the tendencies 
of current experience are concisely summarized. 

An excellent feature is the account given of the relations of class con- 
sciousness and national consciousness. 
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The pages on the League of Nations are particularly intimate. With a 
keen sense of the urgency of more perfect international organization, the 
author combines a well-poised realism in his view of the situation as it is. 
Briefly and with color M. Privat sets forth actual accomplishments of the 
League and some effects of its existence, as well as its weaknesses: the 
development of a tradition at Geneva, promoting conciliation; the am- 
biguous position of a delegate, before international sentiment at Geneva, 
and before his own nation; the inevitable hypocrisy in professions of inter- 
national good will, which does not, however, extinguish the zeal of the 
apostles or arrest the dissemination of the ideal. 

Harmon Haves 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Caribbean Backgrounds and Prospects. By CHESTER LLOYD JONES. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1931. Pp. viii4-354. $4.00. 


In recent decades, and in particular since the World War, Americans 
have shown a sustained and growing interest in the Caribbean. This in- 
terest is due primarily to our closer political relations with the region 
named, and to the heavy investments of American capital that have been 
made there during late years. According.to most estimates, American 
investments in Caribbean lands in 1928 totaled approximately $1,300,- 
000,000, or almost ten times the amount of such holdings in 1909, less 
than twenty years before. 

The explanation of the amazing expansion pointed out above is to be 
found in large measure in a recent volume by Chester Lloyd Jones. Ten 
years ago the author set forth the political interests of the United States 
in the Caribbean in an authoritative study entitled Caribbean Interests 
of the United States. He now duplicates his earlier service by providing 
an equally valuable volume outlining the economic and social factors 
that have influenced the development of the region. 

In the book under consideration Professor Jones first sketches the 
historical background of the Caribbean countries and the racial composi- 
tion of the inhabitants. He then describes the progress that has been 
made in recent years and indicates the developments that may be ex- 
pected in coming years in health and education. In the third place he 
discusses the basal industries of the region—the production of sugar, 
coffee, tropical fruits, and petroleum—and sets forth the prospects for 
future diversification of products. Caribbean commerce and in particu- 
lar the trade with the United States are then described. Finally, he dis- 
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cusses public loans and investments, terminating the study with a some- 
what optimistic survey of the prospects for the future development of 
the Caribbean countries. 

Measured by both the scope and the quality of its contents, the volume, 
as the publishers claim, is “an indispensable handbook” for anyone in- 
terested in the economic aspects of the American Mediterranean. 


Howard C. Hinr 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Problems of the German-American Claims Commission. By WILHELM 
KIESSELBACH. Translated by Epwin H. ZrvpEL. Washington: 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1930. Pp. 135. 
$1.50. 

This study, by the German commissioner on the arbitral tribunal, 
which has been awarded the largest total sum of any international arbitral 
tribunal in history, is of sociological interest in indicating the difference in 
legal approach between jurists brought up in the German and in the 
Anglo-Saxon legal traditions. The author is also anxious to point out that 
the substantive law upon which the tribunal required Germany to in- 
demnify American citizens for losses suffered during the war was not de- 
rived from general principles of international law but from provisions of 
the Treaty of Versailles incorporated by reference in the Treaty of Berlin 
which made peace between Germany and the United States. Thus cau- 
tion should be exercised in using these awards as precedents. On certain 
matters, however, such as the determination of the nationality of claim- 
ants and the estimating of the losses which they had suffered, general 
principles were utilized. Most of the book consists of the technical dis- 
cussion of these more general legal questions. 


Quincy WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Language and Languages: An Introduction to Linguistics. By Wiz- 
LIAM L. GRAFF. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1932. Pp. xlvi+ 
487. $4.00. 

This is, on the whole, a comprehensive and well-written textbook on 
the science of language. There is little that will be new to the professional 
linguist in the material presented; Professor Graff’s work differs from 
those already extant chiefly in the amount of space devoted to phonetics 
and the problem of meaning in language. These two subjects are fully 
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discussed and form a very useful part of the book. His treatment of the 
problems of the word and sentence and that of categorizing in language is 
concise and reasonable though not as clear as Sapir’s treatment of the 
same subject. . 

Dr. Graff offers us no new classification of language according to struc- 
ture; in fact, he puts himself on record as being skeptical of structural clas- 
sifications chiefly, it appears, because language may vary in form and that, 
as he sees it, no such classification has succeeded in adequately allowing 
for such variations. Then, too, the criteria advanced by those who would 
classify language structurally—such as agglutination, inflection, fusion, 
etc.—are by no means sufficiently definitive; i.e., a language may have all 
three of these techniques. All these things are quite true, of course, but 
this merely makes structural classification more difficult, not impossible. 
And it cannot be denied, as Professor Graff himself admits, that formal 
classifications have been of value in the past and are likely to become more 
valuable as they become more definitive. Strangely enough, Professor . 
Graff does not review Sapir’s structural classification of language which 
some regard as the best so far advanced. 

In the last part of the book, the author has included a list of the lin- 
guistic stocks of the world and characterized each. The Indo-European 
family is best described, the others are characterized only briefly and, in 
some cases—particularly in the case of the American Indian languages— 
rather inaccurately. A map is appended showing the present distribution 
of linguistic stocks. Here, too, the American Indian groups are badly 
represented; neither their present distribution nor their former distri- 
bution can be inferred from the map. There is a very good Bibliography. 

Harry HoIJER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Contributions to the History of Science. By L. C. KARPINSKI and J. G. 
Winter. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1930. Pp. xi-+283. 


It is not possible, in a brief notice, to do more than indicate the con- 
tents of this volume. It contains two documents of considerable interest 
to students of the history of science. Mr. Karpinski’s portion of the vol- 
ume contains (a) Robert of Chester's Latin version of Al Khowarizmi’s 
treatise on algebra, Liber algebrae et almucabola, (b) an English version of 
the same, (c) eight introductory essays stating the significance of Al Kho- 
warizmi’s treatise in the history of mathematics and describing the manu- 
script upon which the text is based. These historical essays can be read 
with profit by anyone interested in that period of the history of the sub- 
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ject. Mr. Winter’s portion of the book contains a translation of Nicolaus 
Steno’s Prodromus and four introductory chapters on the life and work of 
that early "geologist." The book is splendidly illustrated with eleven 
plates. It reminds one somewhat of Dr. Singer's earlier Studies in the 
History and Method of Science, but its appeal, even among students of 
science history, is considerably restricted, owing to its more specialized 
subject matter. 


ALBUREY CASTELL 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Wisdom of the Body. By WALTER B. Cannon. New York: W. 
W. Norton & Co., 1932. Pp. xv4-312. 


A superior distillate, for the educated layman, of modern investigations 
of the complex chemical and physical factors at work in the body of man 
and other animals, by a master in this field. In the healthy adult man 
these diverse forces lead to a dynamic equilibrium or relatively steady 
state (e.g., the blood pressure, blood volume, heart rate, body size, body 
weight, etc.), called by Dr. Cannon “homeostasis.” The analysis of home- 
ostasis is the central theme, rendered somewhat anthropomorphic by a 
title borrowed from the late Professor Starling. The volume, as a whole, 
is a model in accuracy and lucidity, But the final chapter (“Relation of 
Biological to Social Homeostasis") is an anticlimax, an excursion into 
sociological speculation. Argument by analogy may have some merit, if 
the conclusions lead to experimental tests; otherwise it appears to the re- 
viewer an infantile pastime if not a nod. This danger of nodding, even on 
the part of our ablest scientists, when talking too persistently to laymen, 
crops out but seldom in the scientific chapters of this book. But the head- 
ing of the Bibliography list is so worded as to make the reader think that 
all the discoveries and generalizations in physiology of the last hundred 
years have been made in the author's laboratory in Boston. This is a 
nod, completely contradicted by the scientific chapters. 


A. J. CARLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Medicine and the State: The Relation between the Private and Official 
Practice of Medicine with Special Reference to Public Health. By 
ARTHUR NEWSHOLME. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1932. Pp. 
300. 

Considering the number of books and periodicals published on medical 
subjects in England and America, literature in these countries has had 
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singularly few examples of volumes dealing with the public aspects of 
medicine. Books by Sir William Osler, W. W. Keen, Richard C. Cabot, 
and others have been widely read by other than physicians, but these have 
dealt with personal rather than public relationships. In this country 
medical scientists and practitioners alike appear to have been absorbed 
in the study and care of disease and to have failed to investigate, or to 
express themselves upon, the economic facts and the problems of social 
organization upon which the actual application of medical knowledge to 
the service of human beings largely depends. Some books on public health 
in this country have touched the subject on certain sides, and in England 
may be mentioned Dr. W. A. Brend’s notable volume, Health and the State 
(published in 1917). 

Sir Arthur Newsholme’s recent series of ‘International Studies," re- 
viewing sócial and economic aspects of medicine in European countries, 
has been a needed addition to the scanty literature on this subject in Eng- 
lish. The fourth volume of this series represents Sir Arthur’s interpreta- 
tion of medicine as it functions, or should function, in the modern world. 
This, like the three preceding volumes, is the result of studies undertaken 
by the author at the request of the Milbank Memorial Fund. Bringing 
together in brief compass a wide range of facts and presenting also the 
mature opinions of a personage of authority and experience, this volume 
should, and undoubtedly will, command a wide range of readers and sub- 
stantial influence on both sides of the Atlantic. The author is chiefly con- 
cerned with the problem of payment for medical care, with which sickness- 
insurance systems and tax-supported plans for hospital care or other 
forms of medical service have primarily dealt. He appreciates also, though 
this point is subordinated in his discussion, that the technological develop- 
ment of medicine with its high degree of specialization and the increasing 
dependence of the physician upon equipment and technical personnel 
compels changes in the organization of medical practice itself. Sir Arthur 
recognizes this when he says, “If the family is to continue to be the unit 
of medical practice, then a team of medical practitioners and not an iso- 
lated practitioner should be the unit on the medical side" (p. 78). 

No one recognizes more fully than he the need of extending preventive 
methods as the most humane measure for relieving suffering and disabil- 
ity and as the most economic measure for reducing their costs. He is not 
in favor of administering general medical services by government, and 
this volume, as well as his preceding books, makes clear the fallacy, too 
widely disseminated among the medical profession in America, that for- 
eign sickness-insurance systems are “state medicine.” Group methods of 
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paying for medical care rather than the traditional payment by individu- 
als at the time sickness befalls must be the primary economic basis for 
dealing with the uncertain and unpredictable costs of illness, or, as he 
puts it (p. 58): “The problem of medical care has ceased to be one that 
can be solved by direct family payments and has become one of determin- 
ing the best method for securing satisfactory medical] care, when needed, 
by provident measures, supplemented perhaps by communal aid [taxes]. 

The problems of determining the best methods (for obviously there is 
no one best method) are succinctly discussed in this book from the point 
of view of both the public and the professions involved. While the ap- 
proach is that of the physician, sociological and economic factors are 
largely recognized. The importance of competent public administration 
inany matter affecting the sensitive relationships between physicians and 
patients is emphasized as one would expect from this author, and carries 
its warning to Americans who would suddenly place upon administrative 
bodies in this country demands which few are prepared to meet. 


MiczaEL M. Davis 
Jutrus RosENWALD FUND 


The Physician of the Dance of Death: A Historical Study of the Evolu- 
tion of the Dance of Death Mythus in Art. By ALFRED Scott WAR- 
THIN. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1931. Pp. xvi+142. 
$7.50. 

A bit of dramatic irony is connected with this review. Soon after re- 
ceiving the volume the reviewer wrote the author, and received a formal 
notice of his death. 

The volume, which approaches the curiosa of the bibliophile catalogues, 
represents a hobby of a famous specialist of the University of Michigan 
staff. It consists of illustrated and scholarly descriptions with some ana- 
lytic commentary on the changing attitudes toward death evidenced in 
the artists’ “definitions of the situation.” While there is no evidence of 
oral tradition associated with this art pattern, the word ‘“‘mythus” is not 
overstretched in describing it. Its gradual modification as it is imitated 
through several cultural epochs has much in common with other folk lore 
and legend. 

The origins are unknown, probably French, though France contributed 
little to its development. In its earliest form the dance of death was a 
didactic religious device for social control. Representations of the dead, 
however, gradually become representations of death. During the Renais- 
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sance, like many other theological art forms, the episodes became human- 
ized, sophisticated, and extrovertive. The interest shifts to life before 
death. The pictures become satiric of realistic situations, philosophic 
rather than moralistic and fatalistic. After the Renaissance the pictures 
break away increasingly from the pattern in which each caste is portrayed 
so typically as to indicate the universal equalization of death; individual- 
ism shows itself in the variety of new death situations portrayed, and each 
picture is likely to show unusual individual deaths rather than symbols of 
typical lives. 

German artists seem to have made most use of the motif. Its develop- 
ment reaches its height with Holbein and Diirer, though Alfred Rethel and 
Percy Smith have made notable use of the theme. Conspicuous omissions 
are William Blake’s series illustrating Blair’s “The Grave"; the famous 
“Der Arzt" in deadly tournament with Death; Daniel C. French’s “Death 
and the Young Sculptor” ; and A. Gallin-Kalbela’s “The River Tuonela.” 
Dr. Morris Fishbein has called my attention to the surprising omission of 
any mention of such material as is contained in Gugen Hollinder’s Die 
Medizin in der klassischen Malerei and Die Karikatur und Satire in der 
Medizin. 

An interesting sociological aspect of the sequence of characters in the 
dance is the réle and status assigned at successive epochs to the several 
occupations. During the Reformation the prince is threatened by a 
peasant death, and the malpractices of popes and priests are bitterly por- 
trayed. 

Warthin has traced the physician from his earliest position in the 
dance, low in the social scale, to the latest, where, if portrayed at all, he 
is shown as respected and dignified. The popular distrust of medieval 
quackery was apparently closely related to both witch-baiting and priest- 
baiting. The physician of the Renaissance is more dignified, scholarly, 
well to do, benevolent. In the English versions the physician is burlesqued 
as coarse and commercial. The arsenal of drugs and paraphernalia has in- 
creased, but there is no evidence of improved skill or knowledge. Modern 
science has either crowded out the physician from these pictures or shows 
him as the beloved or militant defender of life. The gruesome, horrific, 
and catastrophic aspects of the World War brought a recrudescence of this 
art form, though no longer following the conventional sequence. The 
“modern” conception of death as release, oblivion, or mystery, is increas- 
ingly portrayed, and the attitude toward death becomes one of resigna- 
tion, bravery, indifference, or control. 

Tuomas D, Er10T 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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Laboring and Dependent Classes in Colonial America, 1607-1783. By 
Marcus W. JERNEGAN. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1931. Pp. xiii4-256. $3.00. 

In spite of the great attention which labor economists have given to 
the study of American labor history, our information, especially about the 
colonial period, is still very meager indeed. The History of Labor in the 
United States, by Professor Commons and his associates, is not at all what 
its title implies, being much more a history of labor organizations than a 
history of labor. Professor Ware, who has been going over the field again 
with great skill and competence, does not begin his work until well after 
the colonial period is ended. Hence these essays by Professor Jernegan, 
which have appeared over a number of years in various journals and are 
now brought together as No. 17 of the “Social Service Monographs” of the 
University of Chicago, form a very important contribution to the litera- 
ture on American labor history. The essays are grouped into four parts 
and deal respectively with “Negro Slavery and the Indentured Servant,” 
“Education in New England,” “Education in the South,” and “Poor Re- 
lief in Both New England and Virginia.” 

The first group of essays is devoted to an account of the economic de- 
velopment, primarily non-agricultural, of Virginia and of the róle played 
by the indentured servant, and more especially by the Negro slave. 
Though this development was characterized by a substantial division of 
labor and good-sized establishments, it is not to be confused with the 
modern factory type of production. Typically the large establishments 
were large workshops—similar to those of Greece and Rome—which de- 
veloped on the plantations or as independent enterprises. The former pro- 
vided primarily for the needs of the plantations, though in many cases 
some products were made for distant markets. The workshops which were 
independent of the plantations produced primarily for the market—near 
and distant. In both types of establishments slave labor was of course of 
capital importance, and while the interest of the owners in the religious 
training of the slaves was very thin, great pains must have been taken in 
their industrial training. This is evident from the many skilled occupa- 
tions followed by Negro slaves and their enhanced value as artisans over 
their value as agricultural workers. Generally, of course, the slaves were 
employed in the workshops of their owners, though there are records of 
the hiring-out of slaves by their owners. 

The most interesting section of the book is that dealing with the de- 
velopment of education in New England. As the result of an overempha- 
sis of the formal aspects of education, it has become customary to date our 
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system of public education to the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Actually the New England towns advanced our educational system a good 
deal along its present lines. At least two of the principles of our existing 
educational institution were formulated in the seventeenth century. Of 
these, compulsory education came first, and the chief Jandmark is the 
Massachusetts Act of 1642 which recognized the responsibility of the 
state to see that parents and masters educated their children and appren- 
tices. Town schools, often supported by taxation, came soon after, and 
again it was Massachusetts which first compelled its towns to establish 
public schools. The New England colonies were in a most fortunate posi- 
tion to advance the cause of education. The settlements were concen- 
trated, and the central government had substantial powers. Even more 
significant was the presence of an educated clergy and an intense religious 
background. From the point of view of the current antagonism to the 
“frills” of education it is interesting to note that education in New Eng- 
land meant more than mere book learning. The close connection between 
church and state led to an emphasis on religious training. The scarcity of 
skilled labor and the Puritan disdain of idleness led to an emphasis on 
industrial training. 

Though there were substantial differences in the extent of educational 
legislation and enforcement in the various New England colonies, there 
was more of both in all the colonies, with the possible exception of Rhode 
Island, than in the southern colonies. In the latter colonies the favorable 
factors were missing. Only the need for trained labor existed, and con- 
sequently what educational development took place was confined to or- 
phans, illegitimate and poor children, with an emphasis on industrial 
training. But even in the New England colonies there was retrogression 
during the eighteenth century. After 1692 the laws passed dealt primarily 
with poor children, and the emphasis was shifted to vocational training 
though the beginning had been in the direction of a more general educa- 
tion for all children. 

In the case of poor-relief again it was in New England that more was 
accomplished though the need was probably greater in the southern col- 
onies. But even in the former there is very little that is new to one ac- 
quainted with poor-relief practices in England. There was the same at- 
tempt to keep out undesirable settlers, and the same combination of pun- 
ishment and relief. What seems new was the prevalent practice, no doubt 
the result of small-town neighborliness, of placing the needy in private 
homes. 

Though it is most desirable that historians should attempt some gen- 
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eralization of their historical material, Professor Jernegan’s generaliza- 
tions are not nearly so fortunate as his historical details. On the one hand 
the practice of writing an introductory section to each part has led to a 
great deal of duplication. But more important is the fact that the gen- 
eralizations are either vague, as when any particular institution is said 
to be the result of religious, economic, social, political, etc., factors, or 
else quite dubious, as when wages are said to have remained constant in 
England between 1500 and 1600 while food prices increased fourfold, or 
that the industrial development was the result of a growth of population. 


AARON DIRECTOR 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Southern Urban Negro as a Consumer. By PAUL K. EDWARDS. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1932. Pp. 323. $5.00. 


In a culture such as ours in which social groups are to an extraordinary 
degree consuming groups with status dependent upon the evidences we 
show of power to spend, analyses of cultural emphases as measured by 
spending emphases are of first-rate significance. This book is a ground- 
breaking study of this money aspect of urban Negro living. To be sure, 
Professor Edwards is a professor of economics and is accordingly more 
interested in the merchandising aspects of his problem than he is in view- 
ing it under the sorts of categories that a student of cultural movements 
might employ. His volume consists mainly of specific data, gathered 
through various small sampling studies utilizing simple techniques, on 
such problems as Negro purchasing power, qualities of merchandise 
bought, use of credit, brand consciousness, response to advertising, etc. 
Nevertheless, the very fact that the Negro consumer is in a sense set 
apart in our cultural system forces into consideration, even in a predomi- 
nantly merchandising study, material which students of merchandising 
frequently take for granted. The volume accordingly contains much in- 
cidental fertile suggestion for students of culture interested in such mat- 
ters as the processes of diffusion of culture traits to a special, somewhat 
segregated sub-group within a larger dominant group; the bases of preju- 
dice and group solidarity; types of contact with white channels of habit 
formation such as magazines; and the relatively greater organization of 
southern Negro life than of that of urban Negro and white life in the 
North around non-commercial, traditional forms of leisure. 


ROBERT S. LYND 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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The British System of Social Insurance: History and Description. By 
Percy Conen. New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. 
278. $3.50. 

The author has prepared a useful manual of Great Britain’s compre- 
. hensive system of social insurance with its governmental regulation of in- 
dustrial life insurance and with its provision under governmental auspices 
of insurance against the hazards of sickness, unemployment, widowhood, : 
orphanhood, old age, and industrial accident. For each of these forms of 
social insurance the author gives a chronological account of the events and 
changes affecting that legislation and a summary of the provisions of the 
law in force today. 

In the case of unemployment insurance, which occupies a third of the 
book, the résumé of the events of the last two years is particularly valu- 
able, for it is the most complete of the secondary accounts. It reviews the 
recommendations of recent investigating commissions and the subsequent 
changes in legislation, including those made in the autumn of 1931. At 
times, the informed reader is suspicious of political bias, as when the au- 
thor refers to unemployment insurance as “devastating to the state’s fi- 
nances” without any attempt to be explicit. If he has in mind the part 
which unemployment insurance has played in national finance, his dis- 
cussion does not refer in any way to such other complicating factors as the 
decreased yield of taxation, the loss in income due to the suspension of 
war payments under the Hoover moratorium, and the decision to stop 
borrowing to meet the deficits of both the unemployment insurance and 
the road funds. If, on the other hand, he has in mind the effect on Brit- 
ain's foreign credit of the heavy borrowings in 1930-31 for unemployment 
insurance, he fails to mention the “devastating” effect of Britain's ad- 
verse balance of trade, her heavy borrowings, and the effect of the Austri- 
an and German collapse upon Britain's extensive commitments in those 
two countries. 

While the account of the earlier changes is useful as one of the few 
statements outside of official documents, it is unevenly done and lacks a 
sense of the relative importance of the various amendments. 

'The summary of the provisions of the unemployment-insurance acts is 
accurate, on the whole, and up-to-date. Here one can find the new rates of 
contributions and of benefits and the new provisions for transitional pay- 
ments made under orders in council issued last October. Because of its 
interpretation of the law, it is of greater assistance than the official sum- 
mary of the unemployment-insurance acts, while it is a briefer statement 
than Emmerson and Lascelles’ well-known Guide to the Unemployment In- 
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surance Acts. The author acknowledges his indebtedness to the publishers 
of this for permission to quote from the umpire’s decisions as there given, 
but a comparison indicates that the indebtedness both to this and to the 
official summary is very great indeed. 


Orca S. HALSEY 
New Yonk City 


Calvin and Calvinism. By BENJAMIN BRECKINRIDGE WARFIELD. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1931. Pp. v+428. 


This book is the fifth volume of the collected articles by Dr. Warfield, 
late professor at the Princeton Theological Seminary. Here are the titles, 
with original dates of publication: “John Calvin, the Man and His Work" 
(1909); ‘“Calvin’s Knowledge of the Doctrine of God" (1909); *Calvin's 
Doctrine of God" (1909); “Calvin’s Doctrine of the Trinity" (1909); 
“Calvin’s Doctrine of the Creation" (1915); “Calvinism” (1908); “On the 
Literary History of Calvin’s Institute" (1909). 

Although more than twenty years have passed since these essays were 
written, they are by no means out of date. Although their author thor- 
oughly identified himself with the theology of his hero, his sound scholar- 
ship prevented him from writing with bias. It may perhaps be said that 
his closeness to Calvin's mind enabled him to offer an unusually good his- 
torical interpretation. His own theological taste made him appreciate 
primarily the doctrinal aspects of Calvin's work. "Therefore, even the 
biographical essay, as well as the general article on Calvinism, are mainly 
devoted to the reformer's thought. The work of the editors is faultless, 
but there is no Index. 


W. PAUCK 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cultural Changes in the Church of the Brethren. By FREDERICK DEN- 
TON Dove. Elgin, Il: Brethren Publishing House, 1932. Pp. 
256. $2.00. 


This sect originated in Germany in 1708. Scarcely a decade later they 
located among other German people in Pennsylvania. For fifty years they 
preserved a large part of their European culture. The Revolutionary War 
brought them in direct conflict with their colonial government. They re- 
fused to take the legal oath and bear arms. The dispersion which followed 
brought them many new social contacts outside the sect. These contacts 
determined the extent and direction of their cultural changes. 
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The author bases many of his conclusions on the decisions of the gov- 
erning body, the annual conference. The decisions of this group from year 
to year on such questions as type of dress, war and peace, participation in 
“wordly” amusements, is considered as a fair index to the general trend 


of the entire sect. 
Forrest L. WELLER 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Catholic Journalism: A Study of Its Development in the United States, 
1789-1930. By APOLLINARIS W. BAUMGARTNER. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1931. Pp. xvi+113. $1.50. 

The religious press, like the immigrant press, the Negro press, and the 
journalistic expressions of other groups and classes, presents ideal so- 
ciological material but has remained relatively unexploited. No doubt 
one reason for this is the lack of comprehensive historical studies of reli- 
gious journalism. The only available accounts of Catholic journalism in 
this country have been such fragments as Foik’s “Pioneer Catholic Jour- 
nalism in the United States,” published in the Catholic Historical Review, 
and Meehan’s article on “The Catholic Press” in McGuire’s Catholic 
Builders of America. 

While the present study, a thesis submitted to the Columbia Univer- 
sity school of journalism, helps to fill the historical breach, it does little 
to reveal the aims, motives, or functions of the Catholic press, past and 
present. Facts concerning the foundings, changes in ownership, mergers, 
and demise of Catholic journals from their first appearance to the present 
are carefully recorded, but with a minimum of critical interpretation. 
One never feels that one has learned what the papers of a particular 
period were like, or what they were trying to do, or how they were dis- 
tinguished from those of other periods. 

Circulation figures are given only for the year 1930. The materials 
would be far more useful had circulation data been presented where 
available. Even though such data for early journals are somewhat in- 
accurate, they afford the most objective index of the rate of growth and 


relative influence of the various journals. 
CARROLL D. CLARK 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Unemployment Insurance in Wisconsin. By ROGER SHERMAN Hoar. 
South Milwaukee, Wis.: Stuart Press, 1932. Pp. xi-+1or. 
This little book attempts to fill the need of a concise treatise on the 
Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation Act. Unfortunately, however, 
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the author, who was a member of the Special Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance of the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association, has been 
unable to prevent his personal bias from intruding upon the work, thus 
minimizing its value for the student of socio-economic problems. Thus 
the book is dedicated to those “‘who for ten years endured obloquy to save 
the State of Wisconsin and the Nation from compulsory unemployment 
insurance and thus paved the way for the present unemployment reserve 
law with its provisions for voluntary plans.” 

Mr. Hoar presents a brief history of unemployment-insurance efforts 
in Wisconsin, pointing out the evolution of concepts contained in the vari- 
ous bills for unemployment insurance beginning with the Huber Bill of 
1921. The historical survey is followed by a chapter dealing entirely with 
objections to compulsory insurance systems, but in which the present un- 
employment reserves compensation act (the Groves Bill) is the principal 
target. It is feared that stabilization of employment, which is avowedly 
the chief aim of the Wisconsin law, will hinder employment and prolong 
depression; also that the law provides an entering wedge whereby the em- 
ployee may claim an inalienable right for not working and the correlative 
right to be paid for not working, thus establishing subsidized idleness. 
The author then gives a brief summary followed by a detailed analysis and 
interpretation of the act. Perhaps the most valuable portion of the entire 
work is found in chapter vi, which is an exact reproduction of the text of 
the law. 

A fairly detailed description of two voluntary unemployment benefit 
plans inaugurated by employers themselves lends interest to the book. 
These are the Fond du Lac plan to which three associated industries of 
the city of Fond du Lac have subscribed, and that of the J. I. Case Com- 
pany of Racine, which seeks to combine unemployment insurance and 
employee savings. 

The final chapters of this volume are given over to the majority report 
of the Interim Committee on Unemployment of the Special Session of the 
Wisconsin legislature which favored the passage of the unemployment re- 
serves act, and the minority report which offered its objections to the pro- 
posed legislation. The Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association plan, which 
was offered at the last moment as a means of thwarting the pending com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance reserves law, is treated in detail. 

E. E. Muniz 
New York UNIVERSITY 
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Hospitals and Child Health: A Publication of the White House Conference 
on Child Healih and Protection. New York: Century Co., 1932. Pp. 
xviit279. $2.75. 

The activities of the White House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion have included a number of studies through subcommittees of which three 
report in this volume. Although hospitals appear in the title of the volume, the 
review of the adequacy and needs of hospital service for children is the least 
satisfactory report, doubtless owing to ‘the difficulty of securing satisfactory 
statistical data. Many hospitals and clinics that accept children cannot furnish 
separate records for patients under a given age. 

An elaborate report on medical social service in relation to children is the most 
substantial and carefully wrought section of the volume and should be of con- 
siderable value to social workers in hospitals and others interested in the sub- 
ject. ae neglected subject of convalescent care is briefly but suggestively 
treated. 

MIcHAEL M. Davis 
Jurrvs ROSENWALD FUND 


The Youngest of the Family: His Care and Training. By JoserH Gan- 
LAND. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932. Pp. 196. $2.00. 


This little book is intended for mothers and nurses. The opening chapter is 
an essay on “The Changing Order" and contains suggestive comparisons about 
the correct procedures for today, and the prevalent abuses of former times in 
baby care. The following chapters treat of growth and development, care and 
training of the breast-fed, the bottle-fed, and the premature baby, general health 
principles, minor ailments, and emergencies of the runabout age. 

This is an attractive, well-written little book, and gives sane and thoughtful 
iis which will be useful and dependable for a young mother who is in need 
of help. : 

Isaac A. ABT 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Regulating an Industry: The Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate, 1893- 
1929. By A. H. SrockpER. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1932. Pp. xii- 159. $2.50. 

Germany has proceeded on a different theory than the United States in the 
control of large capitalistic industries. Instead of attempting to preserve com- 
petitive conditions by prohibiting "combinations in restraint of trade," it has 
permitted, encouraged, and sometimes even forced the formation of cartels to 
set production quotas, regulate prices, and marketing methods. The Rhenish- 
Westphalian Coal Syndicate was organized by the coal operators under condi- 
tions not unlike those which have been producing chaos in the American coal- 
mining industry, namely, surplus capacity and extremely severe competition 
of many units. It experienced many difficulties and had both its supporters and 
its opponents down to the World War. In 1915 it might have broken up had not 
the government stepped in. Four years later, when the infant German republic 
launched upon its program for the socialization of basic industries, it caused 
every coal-producing region in Germany to adopt a form of organization pat- 
terned after that of the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate to serve as the 
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fundamental mechanism of control designed to obtain the greatest social benefit. 
The Syndicate began, therefore, as a purely private instrument of industrial con- 
trol and became a quasipublic institution. This account of its history and analy- 
sis of its policies by Professor Stockder is based on secondary sources, but it 
ge a convenient summary in English of a flood of German literature on the 
subject. 


EUGENE STALEY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Monnaie et finance: Le réle de la banque des règlements internationaux après 
Pélalon. By SYLVAIN Ascu. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1932. Pp. vii4- 134. 
Rhetoric and mysticism. 


EUGENE STALEY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


An Introduction to the History of the Social Sciences in Schools. By HENRY 
Jounson. New York: Scribner’s, 1932. Pp. vi-+r45. $1.25. 


This is the second volume of the proposed fifteen volume report of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association’s Commission on the Social Studies in the Schools, 
Mr. Beard’s recent Charter for the Social Sciences being the first. The author, 
who is professor of history in Teachers College, Columbia University, surveys 
the history of the teaching of history in Europe, and rightly points out that 
many supposedly new ideas in the field of methods of teaching this subject are 


of respectable antiquity. — 
. M. KNAPPEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Historical Scholarship in America. New York: Long and Smith, 1932. 

Pp. ix+ 146. 

This work is the report of the Committee of the American Historical Associa- 
tion on the Planning of Research. It is based on the answers to a questionnaire 
submitted to selected scholars representing the fields of Ancient, Medieval, Mod- 
ern and American History. There are sections dealing with present trends and 
neglected areas, enlargement, improvement and preservation of materials, de- 
velopment of personnel, improvement of methods and organization, and prob- 
lems of publication and finance. A brief introduction by J. Franklin Jameson 
deals with the history of historical research in America. It is not probable that 
the recommendations will meet with universal acceptance, but the resulting dis- 
cussion should have a stimulating and wholesome effect, 

M. M. KNAPPEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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CHANGING OPINIONS ABOUT BUSINESS PROSPER- 
ITY: A CONSENSUS OF MAGAZINE OPINION 
IN THE U.S., 1929-32! 


HORNELL HART 
Bryn Mawr College 


ABSTRACT 


Trends in American thinking about the economic emergency, as expressed in leading 
magazines, have been summarized for the period January, 1929, to June, 1932. Two 
groups of general periodicals, the huge-circulation (over one million) group and the 
lesser-circulation, or S.N.N.C., group (i nduding the Survey, Nation, New Republic, and 
Christian Century), were analyzed i in detail by “attitude indicators"—simple, unmodi- 
fied statements of specified attitudes or propositions. The huge-circulation group 
showed a fourfold increase in the number of indicators per month for the 1932 period, 
the S.N.N.C. group an eleven fold increase. The huge-circulation group accorded s4 
per cent of all their attitude indicators to business conditions and prospects and popular 
campaigns against the depression, the S.N.N.C. group 13 per cent. The attitudes of the 
former were consistently more optimistic, though the optimism decreased down through 
1932. The periodicals in the S.N.N.C. group were more realistic, following the trend 
of actual conditions more closely. Popular campaigns against the depression account for 
17 per cent of the attitude indicators in the huge-circulation group in 1932 and only 1 per 
cent in the S.N.N.C. group. The huge-circulation group accorded more attention to the 
stock market, credit and currency, and international aspects of the depression than did 
the S.N.N.C. group but less to unemployment and relief. To economic planning the 
S.N.N.C. group accorded more attitude indicators than to any other topic. On this 
and on radical proposals their attention was markedly greater than that of the huge- 
circulation group. 


METHODS OF MEASURING CHANGING OPINION 


The purpose of the present monograph is to summarize impartially 
the trends of American thinking about the economic emergency, 
from 1929 to 1932, as expressed in articles published in leading maga- 
zines. 

1 This study was made under the auspices of the President's Research Committee on 


Social Trends. 
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The best index for finding magazine articles about the economic 
emergency is the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. The topics 


TABLE I 


ARTICLES ON UNEMPLOYMENT AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS: NUMBER OF ENTRIES 
PER MONTH IN THE “READER’S GUIDE,” DECEMBER, 1928, TO May, 1932 





Dec. 4, | June4, | Junes, | Jan.4, | Mays, 
1928— 1930— 1931— I1932— 1932— 

















June 4, June s, Jan. 4, May 5, July 5, 
1930 1931 1932 1932 1932 
Business conditions; depression... .. 5.7 23.8 16.3 10.2 9.5 
Business cycles................005. 8 3.2 2.0 1.5 2.0 
Economic conditions............... 4 1.4 4.4 6.2 5.0 
Prosperity.... 00. c cece cece eee ee eee 2.9 1.2 1.7 1.5 .5 
Subtotals: rue eee 9.8 29.6 24.4 19.4 17.0 
Unemployment—all subheads....... 10.4 26.9 34.1 42.5 47.0 
Insurance—unemployment......... 1.0 4.7 6.9 7.0 2.5 
Stabilization in industry........... 3 5 3.0 4.2 1.5 
Business—stability................ .o $ 4 .2 .0 
Employment—stability............ 1.7 2.1 I.4 3.0 1.0 
Subtotals............ cece eee eee 2.0 3.1 4.8 7.4 2.5 
Economic planning, policy, confer- 
ences, councils, general staff in in- 
dustry House vee sereni xdv ang .2 2.1 4.1 9.2 3.0 
Grand totals.................. 23.4 66.4 74.3 85.5 72.0 


in that index under which articles were made use of are listed in 
Table I, together with the number of entries per month in each vol- 
ume since 1929.7 


? In counting entries, the following rules were employed in this monograph. Each 
separate article listed was counted as one entry. Where a series of articles in the same 
periodical was entered under a single title, each single article was counted as an entry. 
Where “discussion” of an article was listed separately, this also was counted as an 
entry. Where the general entry.appeared “see monthly (or weekly) issues of d 
an entry was counted for each number of that magazine appearing during the period 
specified. Articles listed as appearing in more than one magazine were counted as an 
entry for each appearance listed. These rules are different from those used in counting 
entries in the chapter on “Changing Social Attitudes and Interests" in the report on 
Recent Social Trends, where series of articles and duplicated articles were counted as 
single entries. All periodicals listed in the Guide have been included in the data of 
Table I. 
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The swift growth in the amount of attention paid to unemploy- 
ment and business conditions by Reader’s Guide periodicals is evi- 
dent from the grand totals of Table I. Shifts of relative attention 
between the subtopics also show important changes. Business condi- 
tions as such received their maximum amount of attention in the 
year 1930-31. Interest in unemployment went on increasing into 
May, 1932. Unemployment insurance, stabilization in industry, and 
national economic planning all gained swiftly to a maximum in 
January to April, 1932, in the volumes of attention given them, with 
the most spectacular gains accorded economic planning. 

In order to secure a detailed, clear-cut, and reliable picture of the 
changes in public opinion reflected broadly in Table I, it was neces- 
sary to select a group of magazines small enough to be studied thor- 
oughly, and yet representative enough to be trustworthy. With this 
in mind, the articles indexed, on the topics listed in Table I, were 
tabulated by individual magazines. It was found that certain tech- 
nical and specialized periodicals, like Business Week, Monthly Labor 
Review, American City, and American Economic Review, had large 
numbers of articles on these topics, but it was decided to concentrate 
on more general periodicals, addressed to the lay public. 

All periodicals having over a million circulation and having any 
articles indexed under the headings in question were included in a 
“huge-circulation group." Of these, the three having the largest 
number of different articles indexed on these subjects between Janu- 
ary, 1929, and March, 1932, were the Literary Digest, with 145; the 
Saturday Evening Post, with 54; and Collier’s, with 20. Among the 
general periodicals with smaller circulations, the three having the 
largest number of different articles in this field, during the period 
covered, were the Survey, with 127; the Nation, with 106; and the 
New Republic, with 91. Next, in order of numbers of articles, came 
Outlook-Independent, with 61; Christian Century, 39; Review of Re- 
views, 38; Forum, 32; Current History, 29; and World’s Work, 23. It 
was decided to include, with the Survey, Nation, and New Republic, 
the Christian Century, in order to have the liberal religious viewpoint 
represented, and also with a view to maintaining a fairly homogene- 
ous character in the second group of magazines. This will be called 
the “S.N.N.C. group.” 
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The number of articles listed (excluding duplicate entries) for the 
magazines used in this study are shown in Table II, by six-month 
periods. 

A grand total of 171 articles for the first half of 1932, or 4.3 times 

. the number listed in the first half of 1929, is shown in Table II. As 


TABLE II 


ARTICLES ON Business CONDITIONS, UNEMPLOYMENT, ECONOMIC PLANNING, ETC., 
INDEXED IN “READER’s GUIDE” (EXCLUDING DUPLICATE ENTRIES) FOR THE PERI- 
ODICALS USED IN THE PRESENT STUDY, By Srx-MoNTH PERIODS, 1929-32 





























Crcuta-} 1929 1930 1931 1932 
TION = NEU | SERI eee Kel 
MAGAZINE (THOoU- P 
SANDS) |Jan.-|July-| Jan.- July-| Jan.-|July-|Jan.-| & 
1930 | June} Dec. | June | Dec. | June | Dec. | June| & 
Literary Digest...............00- 1,602 | 11 | 8] 17 | 30 | 33 | 29 | 31. 159 
Saturday Evening Post. .......... 2,9224£| 4| 1] 84|12| 11|13]| 81 57 
Colliét'S. i2. rr e rri us 2,257} 2| of r| 41 3| 8| 6] 24 
American oinen ees eer ys 2,279 | 2| of oj r| of 2| 4] 9 
Ladies’ Home Journal............ 2,582} of o| rj] ol of of 7] 8 
Good Housekeeping.............. 1,767} 0| 0| oj of rt] of] ri] 2 
Woman’s Home Companion....... 2,606 | of o| of of of of r| r 
Totals is): escozers ve mie ee sac 16,017 | 19 | 9 | 27 | 47 | 48 | 52 | 58 {260 
SUrVey.sconieen enean iere 23 | 16 | 4| 13| 9 | 24 | 28 | 45 |139 
Nation....iceeee eere enn 37| 3|10| § | 16] 24 30 | 31 1119 
New Republic................su. 25| 2| 3| 74 23] 19 | 20| 26 1oo 
Christian Century............... 28| of rt] 3| 9| 8] 23 [.11 | 45 
Totals 52. incav PROPER ERE ii3 | 21 | 18 | 28 | 57 | 75 | gt [113 |403 
Grand totals..............., 16,120 | 40 | 27 | 55 |104 |123 |143 |171 |663 





might be expected from the method of selecting these magazines, 
this rate of increase is a little higher than that reflected in Table I. 

'The method of analysis used in this study has been to prepare a 
list of propositions and concepts about which opinions expressed in 
these articles are believed to be significant, and then to read all 
articles appearing in stated periods, recording the number of attitude 
indicators of various types which appeared in each article. Statis- 
tical analyses of these records have led to the conclusions presented 
in this report. All of the analysis (except where otherwise stated) 
has been done by the writer. 

But what is an attitude indicator? An example may help to make 
the answer clearer. In the following quotation taken from the Liter- 
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ary Digest for March 12, 1932, page 21, each bracketed word or 
phrase has been counted as one indicator of indorsement of the 
proposition: “Unemployment is damaging.” 

The [adverse consequences] . . . . make a [long] and [sinister catalog]... .. 

[Discouragement], [depression], [desperation]—often to the verge, and some- 
times to the point, of [stealing], [murder], and [suicide]. 

[Bewilderment] and [mental confusion]. 

[Loss of self-confidence], [development of a sense of failure] and [inferiority]. 

[Loss of initiative] and [sense of responsibility]. 

[Passive submission and endurance], [loss of courage] to go on looking for 


[Obsession] with the necessity of finding work, [inability to take an interest] 
in other activities [or to meet other obligations]. 

[Bitterness] and [disrespect for] [law and religion], ronal and [spiritual 
degeneration]. 

[Cynicism], [resentment], [antagonism], [rebellion]—[against society], [against 
the Government}, [against things in general]. 

[Loss of pride] and [self-respect], [carelessness about personal appearance], 
[sensitiveness] and [avoidance of social contacts]. 

[Restlessness], [craving for excitement and distraction] leading to [drinking] 
and [gambling]. 

[Mental and nervous disturbances], from [irritability] and [excessive worry] 
up to [serious] [pathological conditions]. 

[Constant] [fear], [even when again employed]. 

The principle applied is to count as one attitude indicator a sim- 
ple, unmodified statement of the attitude in question, and as an addi- 
tional indicator every modifying or reiterating word or phrase which 
intensifies the original statement. The foregoing quotation, as there 
analyzed, contains 5o attitude indicators on the proposition cited, 
but this represents an unusual degree of concentration; few passages 
of this length contain so many. 

Differences of opinion arise as to the application of the definition 
of attitude indicator to a given passage. Not until after prolonged 
training, comparison, and discussion would two different investi- 
gators find exactly the same number of indicators in a given article. 
The same investigator at different times would be likely to find 
slightly different results in analyzing the same passage. This meth- 
od must, therefore, be regarded as only semi-quantitative. Like the 
process of applying ratings, this procedure attains reliability only 
when applied by competent persons, under conditions calculated to 
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minimize biases, and to numbers of articles large enough to reduce 
random fluctuations to a safe point. 

The present preliminary study concerns itself almost entirely with 
two periods: first, the year 1929, up to the end of October (i.e., arti- 
cles written before the great market crash); and second, the first 
three months of 1932. The total number of attitude indicators re- : 
corded for these two periods, and for the two groups of periodicals 
analyzed, are as follows: 








Periodicals Jan.-Oct. 19290 Jan-Mar., 1932 Totals 
Huge-circulation group..... 2,182 2,882 5,064 
S.N.N.C. group........... 1,042 6,797 8,739 

"Totals, liic ee 4,124 9,679 13,803 


One contrast between the two groups of magazines emerges at 
once from this tabulation. The huge-circulation group had 218.1 
indicators per month in 1929 and 960.7 in 1932; the liberal, or reform 
group had 194.2 in 1929 and 2,265.7 in 1932. This represents a 
4-4-fold increase for the huge-circulation group, and an 11.7-fold in- 
crease for the S.N.N.C. group. 


OPINIONS ABOUT BUSINESS CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS 


Nearly one-half of the attitude indicators noted in huge-circula- 
tion magazines in the first ten months of 1929 related to business 
conditions and prospects. In the first quarter of 1932 the proportion 

. had declined to under one-third. In the periodicals of small circula- 
tions the proportionate attention to these topics was less than one- 
fifth as large. The exact data are as follows: 


Attitude Indicators on Business Condi- 


Periodical Groups tions and Prospects per 100 Noted 
Jan. to Oct., 1929 Jan. to Mar., 1932 
Huge-circulation group..... 45.6 29.0 
S.N.N.C. group........... 8.2 5.8 


Under the general heading of business conditions and prospects 
have been grouped indicators of three subgroups, related to the 
general fields suggested by the following three propositions: “Condi- 
tions are good (or sound)"; “Good times are ahead"; and “Everyone . 
should keep up his courage." 
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In support of the proposition “Economic conditions are good (or 
sound)" there were found in the huge-circulation magazines, for the 
first ten months of 1929, 283 affirmative attitude indicators and only 
63 negative. For the same proposition in the same magazines there 
were found in the first three months of 1932 only 89 affirmative 
attitude indicators and 266 negative. The percentage of optimistic 
attitude indicators in relation to this proposition was, therefore, 82 
in 1929 and 25 in 1932. This change reflects fairly well the actual 
shift in business conditions. 

Sentiment as to existing industrial and financial conditions in 1929 
is well represented by the paragraph which summarizes the Literary 
Digest survey of business at the mid-year: 


The report of a host of financial writers, economists, bankers, and editors 
(is unanimous) to the effect that the actual record of the first half of 1929 
(quite) (fulfils) the (most) (enthusiastic) New Year hopes, while present activ- 
ities (continue at a high rate), considering seasonal influences.3 


The Digest summary on October 19 was more mixed.^ In the fol- 
lowing abstract, seventeen optimistic attitude indicators are in- 
closed in parentheses, while twenty pessimistic are inclosed in square 
brackets: 


'The present level of business activity [is sufficiently below that established 
during the first seven and a half months of the year] to indicate that [something 
more than seasonal adjustments is influencing business]. And yet (business as a 
whole), and (almost every division of business), is transacting a (larger volume) 
of business today than it did a year ago at this time. . . . . 

The (more favorable) factors: 

1. (Good) (buying of steel) by railways. 

2. (No clear indication of recession) in trade or railway freight traffic. 

3. (Gold imports); (Reserve Banks buying bills freely). 

The [less favorable] factors: 

1. [Decline in commodity prices], [including steel and steel scrap]. 

2. [Further] [declines in motor], [building], and [steel activity]. 

3. [Retail trade more spotty], due to unseasonably warm weather and [re- 
duced employment in some sections]. 


3 Op. cit., July 20, 1920, p. 56. Six attitude indicators are shown by parentheses. 

3 October r9, pp. 74 and 75. Other huge-circulation passages crowded with attitude 
indicators of similar tenor will be found in the Digest for January 26, p. 66, and May r9, 
p. 76; Saturday Evening Post, June 22, p. 154; American, May, pp. 84 and 92; Collier’s, 
June t, pp. 13, 33, and 36. 
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4. [Money tighter]. 

s. [Advance in European discount rates], [funds withdrawn from New York]. 

6. [Severe] [reaction in the stock-market]. 

7. Signs of [congestion in security flotations]..... 

[The country is in a very] [extended] and [badly protected position] from a 
credit standpoint. .... 

The autumn commenced with trade and industrial activity at a (noticeably) 
(higher) rate than a year ago. .... 

Profits are (exceptionally) (high) and (well sustained), and are making (good) 
(progress) in (justifying many of the price advances) for stocks which seemed 
excessive not long ago. 


The contrast in appraisals of business conditions early in 1932 is 
suggested by attitude indicators in the following locations: Literary 
Digest, Vol. CXII (January 16, 1932), pp. 44-45; (March z2, 1932), 
p. 50; Saturday Evening Post, Vol. CCIV (January 16, 1932), p. 20, 
(February 13, 1932), p. 104; Collier's, Vol. LXX XIX (January 2, 
1932), p. 50. 

Less optimistic at both periods about business conditions were the 
magazines of more restricted circulation covered by this study. In 
the S.N.N.C. group, in the first ten months of 1929, only 55 per cent 
of the attitude indicators about business conditions were optimistic, 
as compared with 82 per cent in the huge-circulation group. In 1932, 
the S.N.N.C. group showed only 18 per cent of optimistic indicators 
on current business conditions, as compared with 25 per cent in the 
huge-circulation group. ‘ 

Study of sample articles from the huge-circulation periodicals 
shows that, among attitude indicators relating to the proposition 
“Business conditions are good," the decline in the percentage op- 
timistic has been practically continuous since the beginning of 1929. 
Only two marked pauses in the decline occurred—one late in 1929, 
when there was an outburst of assurances that in spite of the stock- 
market crash conditions were really sound, and one early in 1931, 
when statistical indexes of industrial production also showed tem- 
porary recovery. 

With the foregoing indexes of optimism, it is of interest to compare 
the results of a study made by Miss Jennette R. Gruener.5 She di- 
vided the headlines of the weekly articles, summarizing the Federal . 


5 *Optimism as 2. Headline Policy," unpublished MS in possession of the writer. 
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Reserve District reports in the Sunday New York Times, into two 
parts, one including the hopeful, cheering, or optimistic statements, 
and the other the discouraging or pessimistic facts and opinions. The 
number of words in these two parts were counted for each week, and 
the number of words in optimistic headlines, minus the number in 
gloomy headlines, was divided by the total number of words in both 
kinds. When the headlines were entirely optimistic, the resulting 
index would be plus 1.0; if they had ever been entirely gloomy, the 
index would have been minus 1.0. An eleven-week moving average 
of these indexes, centered on the mid points of the periods covered, 
shows the following peaks and troughs: 


Dates Peaks Dates Troughs 
Feb. 10, 1929...... .71 Apr. 28, 1929....  .37 
Aug. 4,1929...... .67 Oct. 20, 1929....  .27 
Feb. 23, 1930...... . 64 July 13, 1930.... —.11 
Feb. 1, 1931...... -53 May 10, 1931.... —.12 
Oct. 4,1931...... 74 Dec. 20, 1931....  .sr 
Jan. 17, 1932...... 74 


The index was calculated through April, 1932. 

When this index is plotted graphically, it is seen that the general 
trend was a gently sagging curve, with its lowest point in May, 1931, 
and with its highest points in February, 1929, and in January, 1932. 
Superimposed on this trend have been four quite definite waves, 
starting with a twenty-five-week length, and increasing to a forty- 
five-week length. Whereas the index of attitudes about business 
conditions in the huge-circulation magazines reflects as accurately as 
might well be expected the trend of business as shown in statistical 
indexes of production, the Federal Reserve District Reports, at least 
as summarized in New York Times headlines, have no observable re- 
lationship to true business conditions, but appear to follow a law of 
their own. 

Attitude indicators bearing on the proposition ‘‘Good times are 
ahead” were also tabulated in the study of magazines. Of this propo- 
sition (including statements that the business recession would be 
brief, and the like) there were found in the huge-circulation periodi- 
cals, in the first ten months of 1929, 327 indorsements and 141 de- 
nials. In the first three months of 1932 the same periodicals gave 
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218 indorsements and 97 denials. The percentage of optimistic at- 
titude indicators on this proposition, therefore, was 65 in 1929 and 
69 in 1932. The corresponding percentages for the S.N.N.C. group 
were 48 in 1929 and 7 in 1932—more pessimistic at both periods, as 
in their opinions of current business conditions. 

Representative examples of attitude indicators on impending busi- 
ness trends will be found in the following passages: 

The volume of business promises to be (well) (maintained) during the fall, 
but [various] [unfavorable factors] suggest that [the expansion which commenced 
at the beginning of 1928 will be less evident]. 

These same factors indicate that [general business in 1930 is likely to make a 
less favorable showing] than in 1929. 

[The chief unfavorable factor is the continuation of high money rates] which, 
sooner or later, [are bound] [to exert a restrictive influence] on business. . . . . 
Another [unfavorable factor] is the apparent [over-expansion of industrial out- 
put] of which [automobile production is a notable illustration]. [The logical 
consequence is some curtailment of manufacturing] while the country is digest- 
ing the accumulated supply. . ... 

There is (no sign of diminution in consumers’ willingness) and (ability) to 
buy..... A volume of preholiday retail trade which (will exceed that of last 
year) may be looked for. . . .. 

On the whole, present momentum in the industrial field is (confidently) (ex- 
pected to offset) minor unfavorable factors. . . . . 

(No slackening) of the industrial pace need be anticipated for three months 


It now appears probable that (the present pace will be maintained) through- 
out the year..... 

Other writers feel that a (bear campaign has done its worst), and that the 
market is likely to be (at least) in a (healthier technical position). 


In the above abstract, twelve optimistic indicators are inclosed in 
parentheses, and eleven unfavorable are placed in square brackets. 

For 1932 the following passages are the most packed with attitude 
indicators about the expected business future: Literary Digest, Vol. 
CXII (January 23, 1932), pp. 42-43; (March 12, 1932), p. 10; 
Saturday Evening Post, Vol. CCIV (January 16, 1932), p. 20; (Febru- 
ary 20, 1932), p. 97; Colliers, Vol. LXXXIX (January 2, 1932), p. 
50; Ladies Home Journal, Vol. XLIX (January, 1932), p. 3. 

6 Literary Digest, October 19, 1929, pp. 74-76. Similar attitude indicators, but almost 


entirely optimistic, will be found in the Saturday Evening Post, June 22, 1929, pp. 153- 
54; Ámerican, June 29, 1929, pp. 133, 134, 137; Collier's, January 1, 1929, p. 42. 
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How much light as to future business conditions can be obtained 
from study of the relative prevalence of optimistic versus pessimistic 
predictions about business in the huge-circulation magazines? In the 
first three months of 1932, 218 indicators of optimistic forecasts 
were noted in these periodicals, and only 97 pessimistic. This was a 
more favorable ratio than that found in the first three months of 
1929. Was this an encouraging sign? 


TABLE III 


OPTIMISTIC AND PESSIMISTIC ATTITUDE INDICATORS AS TO 
IMMEDIATE BUSINESS PROSPECTS, IN HUGE-CIRCULATION 
PERIODICALS, 1929-32* 








NUMBER OF ATTITUDE 





Invicators NOTED INDEX or 

DATES COVERED reaa aaa FORECAST 

Orrnasut 

Optimistic | Pessimistic 
Jan.-Mar., 1929. .......... 146 8o 129 
Apr.-jun., 1929............ 97 35 147 
Jul.-Oct., 1929. ........... 84 26 153 
Nov.-Dec., 1929........... 79 46 126 
Jan.—Jun., 1930............ 91 .8 106 
Jul-Dec., 1930............ 190 50 153 
Jan.—Jun., x931............ 121 12 182 
Jul.—Dec., 1931............ 102 36 148 
Jan.—Mar., 1932. .......... 218 97 138 
'Potals:-: esee 1,128 422 . Joieve-:x4 





** All articles listed are included for the periods January to October, 1929, and January to March, 1932; 
for intervening periods only samples have been analyzed. 


t This index is calculated by adding roo to the quotient derived by dividing the difference of the op- 
timistic minus the pessimistic indicators by the sum of the two. This type of index has been used as being the 
most comparable in range and character to the prevalent indexes of business or industrial activity, which 
are supposed to be 100 in normal times. 


At the present writing only sample articles have been read for the 
years 1930 and 1931, but it may be suggestive to summarize the data 
at present available, as is done in Table ITI. 

The “index of forecast optimism" would be 200 if all the forecasts 
noted were optimistic, and o if they were all pessimistic. When the 
two are equal the index is roo. Actually, the number of optimistic 
indicators was consistently higher than the pessimistic, in all the 
periods studied. 
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The index in the first quarter of 1929 was rather low, due to wide- 
spread expressions of caution. But when the first half of the year 
showed continued business activity, the notes of caution died down, 
and the index crept up from 129 to 153, at the very time when, if the 
predictions were to be of value, the index should have sunk rapidly. 

After the crash in the stock market, the index fell to 126, and in 
the first half of 1930 it reached its low point of 106. This probably 
reflected recognition of the steep drop which occurred in business 
activity following the market crash. 

The index of optimism then started to climb, and reached the 
amazing figure of 182 in the first half of 1931. This may have been 
due to the fact that the decline in business activity seemed to have 
slowed down and to have reached the bottom about March, 1931. 
When renewed declines took place, optimism again waned, and was 
lower during the first quarter of 1932 than at any time since the mid- 
dle of 1930. 

In general, the index of opinion about the immediate future of 
business conditions shows no discernible relationship to the course 
which business actually took in the periods covered by the fore- 
casts in magazine articles of huge circulation. 

In addition to the data reported above, Miss Gruener examined 
every headline in the business and financial sections of the Sunday 
New York Times, from January, 1929, through April, 1932, in search 
of definite predictions of business changes. She calculated the per- 
centage of optimistic predictions for each month. A seven months’ 
moving average shows the following low and high points: 


Months Percentages Optimistic 
March, 1929. ......... sss. 69.5 
February, 1930.............. 82.6 
September, 1930. . .......... "u.s 
September, 1931............ 82.0 
April, 1932. ...........sssss 73.6 


The curve thus shows two waves of optimism, having no observable 
relation to the actual subsequent developments in business, none to 
changes in stock prices, and none to the index derived from magazine 
articles, except that both the New York Times and the huge-circula- 
tion magazines, throughout a three-year period of almost unrelieved 
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decline in business, kept predicting improvements which did not take 
place. The huge-circulation magazine attitude indicators showed 
2.6 optimistic predictions for each pessimistic one; the New York 
Times headlines showed 3.4 optimistic predictions for each pessi- 
mistic one. 

The periodicals of more restricted circulation were at least more 
realistic in their 1929 predictions. The contrast can be seen by com- 
paring Table IV with Table III. 


TABLE IV 


OPTIMISTIC AND PESSIMISTIC ATTITUDE INDICATORS AS TO 
IMMEDIATE BUSINESS PROSPECTS, IN THE “SURVEY,” 
“New REPUBLIC,” AND "NATION," 1929 AND 1932 











NUMBER OF ATTITUDE 





INDICATORS NOTED INDEX OF 
DATES COVERED mE Mi 1057 C54 
Oprmasm 
Optimistic | Pessimistic 
Jan.-Oct., 1929............ 23 25 96 
Nov.—Dec., 1929........... 45 67 80 
Jan.-Mar., 1932. .......... 7 92 12 





That the depression has been fundamentally a psychological 
phenomenon has been reiterated at intervals in various magazines. 
Pursuant to this theory many of the articles about the depression 
have stressed the importance of having courage to go forward in the 
face of adversity. This has been particularly marked in the Ladies 
Home Journal, and to a less extent in the Saturday Evening Post and 
other magazines studied. 

The belief that courage is an essential remedy may, perhaps, un- 
derlie the persistently overoptimistic forecasts to which attention 
has been called in the preceding section. The editors responsible for 
these unwarranted forecasts may have felt that in a period of un- 
certainty hopeful expectations might, perhaps, help to bring their 
own fulfilment. 


POPULAR CAMPAIGNS AGAINST THE DEPRESSION 


Opinions about business conditions and prospects (including the 
psychological interpretation of depression) account for 29 per cent of 
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the attitude indicators in the huge-circulation magazines for January 
to March, 1932. Next in importance is the attention devoted to 


popular campaigns against the depression—the "buy now,” “give ; < 


a job,” and “anti-hoarding” drives. With these have been classified; 
also, indicators relating to the various local plans for relief work. 
Attitude indicators related to these campaigns account for 17 per 
cent of those noted in the huge-circulation group in 1932, and for 
only 1 per cent in the other group. 

The idea that the depression was due to a buyers’ strike, or to un- 
justified withholding of buying power by consumers, followed nat- 
urally from the conviction that conditions were essentially sound, 
and that the depression was psychological. Extensive campaigns 
were waged, therefore, to persuade the public to purchase more free- 
ly. Sample passages will be found in the Literary Digest, Vol. CXII 
(March s, 1932), p. 40; Ladies’ Home Journal, Vol. XLIX (January, 
1932), p. 3; (February, 1932), p. 6; (March, 1932), pp. 13 and 120. 

Closely related to the “buy now" campaign was the injunction 
to give jobs: Literary Digesi, Vol. CXII (March 5, 1932), p. 19; 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Vol. XLIX (January, 1932), p. 39. 

The programs followed in certain localities for putting the unem- 
ployed to work on local improvements received a good deal of atten- 
tion in the American. See American Magazine, Vol. CXIII (Janu- 
ary, 1932), pp. 28, 29, 31, and 86. 

Another popular drive, related to the “buy now" campaign, was 
the organized protest against hoarding. Literary Digest, Vol. CXII 
. (February 20, 1932), p. 11; (March 5, 1932), p. 40; American, Vol. 
CXIII (February, 1932), p. 13; Ladies Home Journal (February, 
1932), P. 7- 

The “buy now,” anti-hoarding, and similar campaigns, were 
passed by with scant notice by the Survey, New Republic, Nation, and 
Christian Century. The relative attention which these magazines 
gave to these movements was one-fifteenth as great as that in the 
more popular periodicals. 

Even before the market crash of 1929, the dangers involved in 
speculative expansion were being pointed out. Of the attitude indi- 
cators noted for that period in the huge-circulation magazines, 3.2 
per cent emphasized the bad features of speculation, and only 0.4 
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the good. In the S.N.N.C. group only o.9 per cent of the attitude 
indicators in the first ro months of 1929 related to speculation, and 


. all these stressed its bad features. 


After the collapse of stock prices had commenced in November 
and December, 1929, 9.3 per cent of the attitude indicators of the 
sample huge-circulation articles analyzed called attention to the 
damage done by speculation, while only o.4 per cent defended the 
stock market. 

In 1932, the huge-circulation periodicals gave only 1.5 per cent of 
their attitude indicators to adverse comments on speculation and 
o.1 to favorable comments. The S.N.N.C. group had 0.5 adverse and 
o.1 favorable. 

Besides the references to speculation, 3.9 per cent of the 1929 indi- 
cators in the huge-circulation group emphasized the influence of such 
factors as high or low prices, instalment buying, the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and the existing money rates. In 1932 this figure had 
risen to 6.3 or, if the anti-hoarding references already cited are in- 
cluded, to 9.2. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and other government finance and credit or- 
ganizations produced references (included in the foregoing totals) 
amounting to 3.5 per cent of all indicators noted. The S.N.N.C. per- 
centages on all these credit items were 5.1 in 1929 and 4.0 in 1932. 

While disarmament has been mentioned to some extent as a 
needed remedy for business conditions, the discussion of the inter- 
national aspects of the problem has revolved chiefly around prob- 
lems of tariffs and of international debts—problems which relate 
closely to credit and currency. In the huge-circulation periodicals 
in 1929, 4.7 per cent of the attitude indicators were on these inter- 
national phases; in 1932, 8.0 per cent. Particularly notable among 
the articles producing these indicators was “The Grey Squirrel Com- 
plex,” by Dorothy Thompson, in the Saturday Evening Post, Vol. 
CCIV (February 20, 1932), pp. 6-7. This article pointed out the 
swift growth of nationalistic exclusiveness in economic life, argued 
that the results would prove disastrous, and indicated that the proc- 
ess was likely to continue. Many of the attitude indicators from this 
article were entered as negatives to the proposition “Good times are 
ahead” instead of tabulating them under “international aspects.” 
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The S.N.N.C. group gave less attention to the international as- 
pects of the depression, as such, than the huge-circulation group. 
For these more restricted magazines the percentages were 1.1 in 
1929 and 4.3 in 1932. 

SUMMARY OF LEADING BUSINESS TOPICS IN HUGE- 
CIRCULATION MAGAZINES 

'The topics covered thus far in this report account for 54 per cent 
of all the attitude indicators in articles published in the huge-circula- 
tion magazines analyzed, and for only 13 per cent of the attitude in- 
dicators in the S.N.N.C. group. The bulk of the discussion in the 
huge-circulation magazines has thus been devoted to those aspects of 
economic conditions which concern the business man, the employer, 
and the banker. Whether business conditions were bad or good, 
whether they might be expected to get better or worse, attempts to 
get the public to buying again by means of publicity campaigns, and 
discussion of credit and currency aspects of the problem— these have 
provided more than half of the opinion indicators in the magazines 
which circulate most widely among the general public; but they 
have furnished less than one-seventh of the attitude expressions in 
the Survey, Naiion, New Republic, and. Christian Century. 


RELIEF ASPECTS 


While the huge-circulation magazines have been chiefly concerned 
with problems of the crisis from the standpoint of the investor and 
the employer, it has been left more largely to the magazines of small- 
er circulations to stress the issue from the standpoint of the unem- 
ployed. 

The acuteness and seriousness of unemployment was getting 13.6 
per cent of the attitude indicators in the S.N.N.C. group even in 
1929, when prosperity was supposed to be at its height. The huge- 
circulation group was then devoting only 2.7 per cent to this topic. 
In the first three months of 1932 the S.N.N.C. group gave 10.2 per 
cent to unemployment, while the huge-circulation group had raised 
its figure to 6.1 per cent. 

Unemployment relief by private and public charity received only 
1.8 per cent of the S.N.N.C. attitude indicators in 1929, but this 
rose to 9.3 per cent in 1932. More than half of this amount had to 
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do with the need for city, state, and national relief. These four peri- 
odicals deprecated the inadequacy of private relief more often than 
they spoke favorably of it, but the attitudes which they expressed 
toward governmental relief were favorable three times as frequently 
as unfavorable. The huge-circulation magazines showed practically 
no interest in relief in 1929; only 4.4 per cent of their attitude indi- 
cators were devoted to it in 1932, and of these more than half were 
in opposition, particularly toward relief through the federal govern- 
ment. 

Toward unemployment insurance, the S.N.N.C. group showed 
8.9 favorable and o.8 unfavorable attitude indicators per roo noted 
in 1929; in 1932 this had declined to 2.7 favorable and none unfavor- 
able. In 1932 the emphasis had shifted much more emphatically to 
compulsory or governmental unemployment insurance than in 1929. 
Neither in 1929 nor in 1932 did the huge-circulation group show as 
much as 1.0 per cent of their attitude indicators on the question of 
unemployment insurance, in spite of the reiterated editorials on this 
subject in Collier’s. 

Interest in unemployment exchanges and in organized social work 
as remedies for the situation brought up the number of attitude indi- 
cators for this general group of topics in the S.N.N.C. magazines to 
31.4 per cent of those tabulated in 1932. 


THE EVOLUTION OF ECONOMIC PLANNING INTERESTS 


The largest single group of attitude indicators from the articles 
studied in the S.N.N.C. group has to do with economic planning. 
'This topic proper accounts for 13.3 per cent of all indicators noted 
in the r932 articles; when closely allied topics are included this per- 
centage rises to 21.7. 

In 1929 the huge-circulation magazines had much to say, in their 
business-conditions articles, about scientific management, mass pro- 
duction, efficiency, the importance of hard work, and the like. Such 
topics account for 7.0 per cent of the attitude indicators in these 
magazines during the ten months before the depression started. Al- 
most all of these were approving. But in 1932, this enthusiasm for 
efficiency and mass production had shrunk to o.9 per cent of the indi- 
cators noted. 
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Closely allied were interests in statistics, scientific research, and 
forecasting, as applied to business conditions. Indicators on these 
topics constituted 8.5 per cent of those noted in huge-circulation 
magazines in 1929, and only 2.5 per cent in 1932. Moreover, skep- 
ticism about forecasting was expressed with much greater relative 
frequency in the later period than the former. 

In the S.N.N.C. group, approvals of scientific management and 
efficiency brought 1.3 per cent of the attitude indicators tabulated, 
but in addition 4.1 per cent of the indicators suggested that machin- 
ery and mass production were responsible for unemployment. Sta- 
tistics, scientific research, and forecasting got 8.1 per cent of the 
S.N.N.C. indicators in 1929. In 1932, this group of magazines, in- 
stead of losing interest in efficiency, science, and statistics, as the 
huge-circulation group largely did, continued to give 2.0 per cent of 
its attitude indicators in favor of scientific management and mass 
production, and only o.9 to objections; statistics still received 6.3 
per cent of the indicators, of which all but 0.4 were favorable. This 
continuing enthusiasm was related to the interest which these peri- 
odicals developed for economic planning. 

Part of the scientific management and mass production gospel 
in 1929 was the slogan of high wages and low prices. Indicators 
favoring high wages, high purchasing power, and high standards of 
living constituted 5.3 per cent of those tabulated in 1929, with none 
opposed. But in 1932 the indicators favorable to these ideas were 
only 1.4 per cent, while demands for lower wages and simpler stand- 
ards constituted 1.5 per cent in the huge-circulation group. 

The S.N.N.C. group made no such reversal. In 1929, they showed 
1.9 per cent of their indicators in favor of high wages and standards, 
and 1.2 on the other side. But in 1932 the figures were 3.6 for high 
purchasing power, wages, and standards, and only o.r against. The 
huge-circulation magazines seemed to have lost faith in the old gos- 
pel, or to have soft-pedaled it, but the S.N.N.C. group were pushing 
it with growing enthusiasm. 

In 1929, in the huge-circulation magazines, o.5 per cent of the indi- 
cators intimated that overproduction existed, that it was a bad 
thing, or that production should be restricted; 3.9 per cent of the 
indicators denied it. In 1932 this group of magazines showed only 
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o.8 per cent for this proposition and o.4 against. In the S.N.N.C. 
group the existence and undesirability of overproduction was as- 
serted in 1929 by 1.6 of the indicators and denied by only o.1; in 
1932 the figures were 1.2 for and 1.1 against. 

In 1929 the S.N.N.C. group was so much interested in stabiliza- 
tion of industry by the counterbalancing influence of public works 
that 5.7 per cent of their attitude indicators expressed approval of 
the idea, and only o.r opposition. In 1932 the absolute number of 
indicators on this subject was still much the same, but, of all indica- 
tors noted, the percentage favorable to the public-works remedy had 
dropped to 1.6, with o.2 opposed. The huge-circulation group paid 
no attention whatever to this idea in the first ten months of 1929. 
In 1932 they gave o.9 favorable and o.6 opposed. 

Even more prominent in the S.N.N.C. articles in 1929 was the 
idea that individual employers or establishments should take steps 
to iron out the fluctuations of their own pay-rolls. Favorable to this 
idea were 7.7 per cent of the indicators, as compared with 0.2 op- 
posed. By 1932 the relative attention given this idea by the S.N.N.C. 
group had sunk to 2.1 favorable and o.7 opposed. The opposition 
was based chiefly on the argument that such measures are inade- 
quate and cannot be successful in dealing with conditions general to 
industry as a whole. The huge-circulation group gave 2.4 per cent 
(all favorable) to the industrial stabilization idea in 1929 and 1.8 
in 1932. 

The somewhat allied ideas of spreading work, of shortening the 
working day and week, and the like, got 1.2 per cent (all favorable) 
from the S.N.N.C. group in 1929, and 1.3 per cent (of which 0.5 
were opposed) in 1932. The huge-circulation group showed 0.6 for 
and o.5 against these ideas in 1929, and ignored them in 1932. 

The specific idea of national and international economic planning 
received 13.3 per cent of the S.N.N.C. attitude indicators in the first 
three months of 1932, of which 11.0 were favorable and 2.3 critical 
or opposed. These figures compare with a total of 7.0 in the huge- 
circulation group, of which 4.7 were favorable and 2.3 opposed. The 
huge-circulation group thus had the same amount of antagonistic 
comment, but only half as much favorable comment. Of the indi- 
cators noted in the huge-circulation group, 3.4, or just about half, 
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related to the Swope plan; in the S.N.N.C. group the Swope plan 
got only 1.3 out of the 13.3 total. 

Articles responsible for the largest numbers of attitude indicators 
relating to national economic planning are the following: 

Survey, Vol. LXVII, February and March, 1932: “Origins of Eco- 
nomic Planning,” by Lewis L. Lorwin, pp. 475 and 512; “You and I 
and the Big Idea,” by Stuart Chase, pp. 566 and 568; “The Ameri- 
can Front,” by Lewis L. Lorwin, pp. 569 and 636-37; “Labor Leads 
toward Planning,” by Sidney Hillman, p. 588; “Ingots and Jobs,” by 
William Hard, p. 605; “Planning and the Constitution," by J. P. 
Chamberlain, pp. 616-17, “World Planning and the U.S.A. ,'by 
Otton Neurath, pp. 626-28; “Planning to End Unemployment,” by 
Mary Van Kleeck, p. 639; Scientific Management's Bigger Job," by 
H. S. Person, pp. 643-44. 

New Republic, Vol. LXIX, January to March, 1932: “Long Range 
Planning for the Regularization of Industry, A Report of the Sub- 
Committee of the National Progressive Conference," by J. M. 
Clark, J. Russell Smith, and George Soule (Supplement to January 
13, 1932, number, pp. 4, 6, 10, 11, 14, 17, 22, et al); “Praying Man- 
tis," by Moe Bragin, p. 337; Chaos or Control,” by George Soule, 
pp. 148-49 and 175-79. 

Nation, Vol. CX XXIV, 1932: “If I Were Dictator," by Morris L. 
Ernst, p. 39; “If I Were Dictator," by Oswald Garrison Villard, p. 69. 

Christian Century, Vol. XLVIII, January, 1932: “Joint State- 
ment on Unemployment," p. 70; “And What Shall This Man Do?" 
by Carl Kudsen, pp. 189-90. 

Saturday Evening Post, Vol. CCIV, March 19, 1932: “The Craze 
for Planning," by Albert W. Atwood, pp. 74-78. l 

American Magazine, Vol. CXIII, January, 1932: “Wages Are Not 
Enough,” pp. 62-63, 88-90. 

One of the issues with which discussions of economic planning have 
been greatly concerned is the question of the degree to which control 
of industry should be centralized in some autocratic body, or the de- 
gree to which voluntary co-operation could achieve the ends in view. 
In 1932 the S.N.N.C. magazines gave 1.5 per cent of all their attitude 
indicators to advocacy of compulsion and of government control, as 
against 2.3 per cent which stressed democratic control and the repre- 
sentation of labor. (These two groups are not in entire opposition 
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to each other.) The huge-circulation group gave 0.8 to the compul- 
sion and governmental control side, and 0.5 against. 

Somewhat related to the foregoing topic are the attitudes revolv- 
ing around the question of self-help, individual initiative, and leader- 
ship by independent industrialists. The S.N.N.C. group gave 1.5 
per cent of their attitude indicators in 1932 to attacking competi- 
tion, laissez faire, and allied concepts, and 0.8 to advocating indi- 
vidual initiative. In 1929 the corresponding figures were 1.3 and 
0.9. The huge-circulation group paid less attention to this issue and 
was more conservative: in 1932 they expended 1.1 of their attitude 
indicators in defending self-help and individual initiative, and 0.2 
to opposing such ideas. 


RADICAL PROPOSALS 


One of the most striking contrasts between the two groups of 
magazines and between 1929 and 1932 is with respect to radicalism. 
In 1932, the S.N.N.C. group devoted 7.1 per cent of its attitude indi- 
cators to advocacy of sweeping changes in tbe distribution of eco- 
nomic wealth and power, and 1.6 in opposition. The largest single 
subitem is 2.6 in favor of more equality of income and wealth, and of 
putting more of the burden of taxation on the rich. No indicators on 
the other side of this question appeared in this group. Another large 
subitem is 1.5 per cent stressing the culpability of the rich and eco- 
nomically powerful for the depression, with o.3 denying this cul- 
pability. In favor of socialism, communism, and allied ideas were 
1.9 per cent, with 1.3 opposed—a more nearly even position than on 
any other subitem in this subject. 

The S.N.N.C. group was far less radical in 1929; then 1.3 per cent 
of the attitude indicators took the radical side of the foregoing ques- 
tion, chiefly in favor of more economic equality, and o.3 the con- 
servative. 

The huge-circulation group paid relatively little attention to radi- 
cal proposals in either period studied. In 1929 they gave o.5 for and 
1.3 against fundamental readjustments of economic wealth in power; 
in 1932 it was o.o for and 1.8 against. 


SUMMARY 


The statistics upon which the body of this study is based are sum- 
marized in Table V. 
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TABLE V 


Prosperity, DEPRESSION, AND UNEMPLOYMENT Discussion iN Two GROUPS OF 
MAGAZINES, MEASURED IN PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF FAVORABLE AND UN- 


FAVORABLE ÁTTITUDE ÍNDICATORS NOTED, 


ARY TO MARCH, 1932. 


JANUARY TO OCTOBER, 1929, AND JANU- 





PROPOSITIONS AND Topics 


AMERICAN, COLLIER’S, 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, . 
LADES’ Home JOURNAL,| Survey, Nation, NEW 


LITERARY DIGEST, REPUBLIC, CHRISTIAN 
SATURDAY EVENING CENTURY 
Post, Woman’s HOME 
COMPANION 


Jan.-Oct. | Jan.-Mar. | Jan.-Oct. | Jan-Mar. 
1929 1932 1929 1932 


Yes | No | Yes | No | Yes | No | Yes | No 











‘Business conditions are good, or sound”... 
“Depression has some good aspects; prosper- 

ity has no bad”. 0... cece eee eee ee 
“Good times are ahead”,...............45 
“Be optimistic, not cautious”............. 
“Have courage”... 20... eee cece ee eee ee 
“Psychological factors are important"...... 


Sublolals; i.e EE ee nad wa ae 3I. 


“Buy now, don't be thrifty”............-. 
“Give a job,” relief work...............-- 
Local community co-operation............ 
“Stop hoarding”............ eda etu ete os 

A ea pen 


“Speculation is bad”.............0.0 000 ee 
Other credit, currency, and price aspects... 
“Tariffs, war debts, and armaments should 
be reduced; international factors are im- 
portant” t ooo egie iii are erae 
Stiblolals.. A E EE EET 


“Unemployment is acute and disastrous”... 
Sympathy, “Private relief is desirable”... . . 
“City or state relief is desirable”.......... 
“Federal relief is desirable"............... 
Unemployment insurance................. 
Right to work, employment exchanges, social 

insurance, social work.................. 

OSublolals |... vivere retire 


Efficiency, mass production, etc........... 
Research, statistics, forecasting............ 
Publicity and discussion................-. 
Purchasing power, high wages, high stand- 
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* With the international items of the huge-circulation group it should be noted that in addition to those 
here tabulated, 2.8 per cent of all their 1932 attitude indicators stressed the ominous development of eco- 
nomic nationalism. These, however, have been tabulated under the negative of “Good times are ahead." 
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TABLE V—Continued 








AMERICAN, COLLIER’s, 
Goon HOUSEKEEPING, 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
LITERARY DIGEST, 


Survey, Nation, New 
REPUBLIC, CHRISTIAN 















































SATURDAY EVENING CENTURY 
Post, Woman’s Howe 
Propositions AND ToPics COMPANION 
Jan.-Oct. | Jan-Mar. | Jan.-Oct. | Jan-Mar. 
1929 1932 1929 1932 
Yes | No | Yes | No | Yes | No | Yes | No 
Overproduction is bad.......-....--..255 .5| 3-9) .8| .4| 2.6) .rj r.2| r.1 
Employment regularization through public 

WOIKS..... see ontra Terp enne nena .0 .of .9| .6|s.7| .ipr.65 .2 
Stabilization by private industries......... 2.4 .oj 1.8| .0| 7.7 .2| 2.1] .7 
Spread work, shorter week, etc............ .6 .s| .o| .1| r.2] .0o| 2.0) .5 

Subtotals e : ccc nee oe rer rn 21.7| 7.0| 7.2, 3.7|28.0| 6.0118.9| 4.2 
National economic planning. ............. .6| .o| 1.9} 1.7] 3.1| .2|10.3| 1.8 
Swope plan...... sss .of .0o0|2.8| .6| .o| .o .7| .5 
Compulsion vs. democratic control......... .o0 .1| .8| .s| .6|3.5| r.5| 2.3 
Economic individualism opposed. ......... «xf 2} 0.2} r.1| r.3| .9| r.s| .8 
Service vs. the profit motive.............. 1.6) .2| .7| .7| 9| .7| 3.2) .2 

Subiotals. eec essel 2. «51 6.4) 4.61 5.9] 5. 317.2] 5.6 
Communism, socialism, radicalism......... .o| .2| .o| r.2| .1| oj r.9| I.3 
Fundamental reforms to eliminate unemploy- 

MENG sic siecle eei pbi ewm wae ed Ma .o0 .Oo| .o| .o| .o| .Oo|1r.1| .O 
More equality, tax the rich............... .2} 1.1} .o| .of x.o} .of 2.6) .o 
The rich and powerful are culpable........ .3| .o| .o| .6| .2| .ai r.s| .3 

Sublelolss.. osse ete cuban A etr 5| I.3| .o| r.8| r.3| .3 7.1| r.6 
Government action, Congress............. .X| .2| .1| .9| .9| .2| I.0| 1.0 
Hoover policies................. cee e eee r.2] .o} .8| .o| .9| .o| .4| 1.0 
Religious sanctions. .............. eee eee -7| .O} res] o .9| ) 3] 1.0] .4 

Subtolals:. esos sored RETE vg 2.0 .2| 2.4| 4.8] 2.7] .5) 2.4 2.4 

Tolals:3.. oink cones ee iqtie t$ 75.2|24.7168. 1/32. 1]80.3119.6/76. 7123.3 

Grand totals... ... c ec eese. 99.9 100.2 99.9 100.0 
Number of attitude indicators on which per- 
centages are based..............000000- 2,182 2,882 1,942 6,797 








THE CRITERION OF OPTIMUM POPULATION 


RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 
University of Lucknow, India 
ABSTRACT 

Among lower organisms the optimum density—the point at which average expecta- 
tion of life is highest—is determined from without by natural selection in the course of 
struggle for existence. Man escapes these checks through his control over the environ- 
ment, and social and psychological factors are relied upon to sustain an optimum den- 
sity. In less advanced societies, where these factors are not sufficiently insistent, natural 
checks enter to maintain an equilibrium density which is, however, quite different from 
the optimum. As civilization advances, control of natality and mortality increases, 
attention is given to improving the quality of the species, and a more progressive type 
of human population develops. 

The notion of an optimum relation between numbers, on the one 
hand, and food supply and resources, on the other, has now become 
the central motive in modern theories of population. The econo- 
mists, however, tend to regard the optimum in a restricted sense, 
defining the optimum population as one which produces and con- 
sumes the largest amount of economic goods. An economic defini- 
tion of the optimum is, however, as unacceptable as a purely eco- 
nomic interpretation of social progress. Social evolution, including 
biological, has selected and conserved certain standards which are 
fundamental from the standpoint of population theory. Thus biol- 
ogy or animal ecology throws a flood of light on the conditions of 
optimum density of human populations. It appears that among 
various animals there is a certain suitable optimum density which is 
determined mainly by their size, food habits, and other characteris- 
tics and the presence of their usual enemies. When there are no 
checks from the limitation of food supply or from enemies, as in 
artificial populations studied in the laboratory, there is a certain 
optimum density which when overstepped leads to a decrease of the 
span of life. Among certain Protozoa it has been found that if there 
are too few individuals in a culture they do not live so successfully, 
and this is also said to be true of cells growing in tissue cultures. 

1 See, for instance, Wolfe, "The Optimum Size of Population in Population Prob- 
lems,” and Fairchild, “Optimum Population,” in Proceedings of the World Population 
Conference (1927). 
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Again, it has been found that the minimum density is not the opti- 
mum density for an insect population growing in the laboratory. 
Professor Pearl found, by his work with colonies of fruitflies grown 
in an experimental universe, certain fundamental principles which 
have a very important bearing upon the growth of human popula- 
tions? He discovered that there is an optimum density of popula- 
tion of these organisms as regards length of life and that density 
actually decreases fecundity. Other investigators have found also 
that different mutants of fruitflies have different abilities as to con- 
centration and that the birth-rate is regularly and permanently 
affected after a certain duration of highest density. 

In normal wild nature we can, however, hardly expect to see this 
type of check of numbers. Even in the foodflies, though the popula- 
tion is stabilized by a fall in fertility with density, which is more 
important than the rise in the death-rate, the stable density is three 
to five times greater than the optimum density as judged by the 
length of life, which is as good a criterion as one can get. Most 
animals are more numerous than is usually supposed, but the enor- 
mous power of multiplication of animals is not given full rein because 
each animal tends to have a certain suitable optimum, which is de- 
termined mainly by the size, food habits, and special adaptations 
of each species, and this applies to both herbivores and carnivores. 
Each species of animals, in fact, tends to approach a certain desirable 
density which is maintained by a series of adaptations extending 
beyond the life of the species and touching the lives of other animals. 

Among wild populations of small rodents and other animals, 
mainly mammals and birds, the work of Elton has shown that both 
disease and limitation of food supply determine for each species a 
certain optimum density which is neither too low nor too high and is 
not the same at different times or in different ecological areas. Be- 
fore actual starvation keeps down the numbers, enemies control 
them while epidemic diseases appear as new checks striking a sort 
of balance of the numbers with the surroundings. Such epidemics 
would not be a scourge if the animals maintain an average abun- 
dance. 


? Biology of Population Growth; also his paper on the same subject and criticisms of 
Haldane, Clover, Nettusil, Julian Huxley, and others at the World Population Confer- 
ence in 1927. 
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Forbes made an investigation of the food of birds in environments 
which were normal as to their populations and also in an orchard 
where there was an outbreak of insects. It was found that birds act- 
ing as predators tend to keep the numbers of insects from increasing 
above their normal concentration by feeding on the most abundant 
forms, and even increasing the per cent of insects in their food.* 
The coloration of male birds by inviting their predacious enemies 
seems also to have an effect upon establishing a numerical balance. 
Mottram advances the view that male birds are often more brightly 
colored than females because they are of less value to the race. They 
may be destroyed after they have exercised their fertilizing functions 
without endangering the survival of the young. He believes that 
their loss through the attacks of their enemies serves to a certain 
degree to protect the females, because enemies are thus kept more or 
less in a condition of satisfaction in regard to their food require- 
ments.‘ 

It also appears that birds as well as carnivorous and herbivorous 
animals seem to have territories each owned by one or a few families 
or individuals. Such division into territories which is connected with 
courtship, nesting, schooling, play, and other activities of the species 
in question indirectly limits numbers. Where the animals have fewer 
enemies the territorial system seems to be the convenient means of 
regulating numbers. The fact that animals become less abundant as 
we pass from herbivores to carnivores makes it possible for the latter 
at a certain point in their series to limit their numbers by dividing 
up their country and therefore the available food supply.5 It must be 
pointed out that both among certain birds and among carnivores the 
territorial systems are not always meant to divide only the food 
supply in a suitable way. They are connected with a chain of innate 
responses relating to courtship, nesting, schooling, play, watering, 
etc., which represent certain psychological factors controlling the 
numbers. The pair of birds or carnivores occupies a certain area 
around the nest. In these cases there is an equilibrium density not 


3 See Chapman, Animal Ecology (typescript ed.), p. 156; also Folsom, Entomology, 
Pp. 244. 

4 Mottram, Controlled Natural Selection and Value Marking, quoted in Pearse, 
Animal Ecology. 

5 See Elton, Animal Ecology, pp. 122-26; also Howard, Territory in Bird Life. 
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owing to the direct pressure of food supply but through the opera- 
tion of the instinct to defend the area round the nest. 

Bird territory has, however, to be understood not as a rigid sys- 
tem of partition into small areas each occupied by a jealous pair, 
but as a delicately adjusted balance created and maintained by eco- 
nomic pressure and varying greatly in its details from time to time 
and from place to place according as the pressure varies.’ Similarly, 
the Indian tiger or the African lion appears to divide forests accord- 
ing to definite territories in which one pair or family of these animals 
lives. It preys upon the herbivores within its jurisdiction and resents 
any encroachment of other carnivores. The relationship between the 
carnivores and their prey is stabilized within a margin of safety; 
while the territory is strictly or tolerantly held according to the 
scarcity or abundance of prey. 

A very interesting mode of adjustment of population to food 
shortage is seen among the kangaroo rats of the American semi- 
deserts. On account of the sparseness of vegetation, the kangaroo 
rat has a rigid territorial system, and lives a curious bachelor or 
spinster life in which adults visit each other for sexual intercourse. 
Either a solitary male or female or a mother with her family is 
found in each mound. If a couple were to live there instead of one, 
the supply territory would have to be uneconomically large, the 
animal’s journeys in search of food unprofitably long." Much in the 
same manner, unfavorable economic conditions have originated and 
perpetuated polyandry as the form of marriage in the bleak plateau 
of Tibet where the labor of one person cannot support the household 
and yet at the same time the sex desires have to be satisfied. Among 
the Tibetans and many Himalayan peoples polyandry has survived 
simply because of its economic advantage in preventing the separa- 
tion of brothers and the formation of independent households. Thus 
among men, among the specialized social insects as well as among 
the isolated carnivores and herds of herbivores and even among some 
rodents, we find a sort of preference, sometimes physiological, some- 

$ E. M. Nicholson, How Birds Live; also his article on “Birds, Reproductive Habits,” 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th ed.). 

7H. G. Wells, Julian Huxley, and G. P. Wells, The Science of Life, p. 600. 
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times psychological, to avoid undesirable density whether in the 
individual nest or home or in the colony. 

There are several characteristic methods to which the higher so- 
cial insects resort in order to overcome the danger of their popula- 
tions overeating the food supply. First, they rigidly restrict repro- 
duction, except when food happens to be unusually abundant, to a 
few individuals and suppressing it in all others. Thus the fecundity 
of certain females, the queens, and of the males, the drones, becomes 
greatly enhanced or hypertrophied, while the remaining females or 
workers are reduced to physiological sterility. With the social wasps, 
bees, and termites the difference between the queen and a neuter 
which devotes itself exclusively to the work of the colony depends 
solely upon nutrition. Sterility is the result of what are called ali- 
mentary and nutrical castration. Nutrical castration (derived from 
nutrix, “nurse’’) takes the place in the adult worker of the alimen- 
tary castration to which it was subjected during its larval period. 

Second, it appears that the females of the wasps, bees, and ants, 
which are provided with a smaller muscular sac filled with sperm 
during a single act of mating, can control the sex of their offspring 
by permitting or disallowing sperm to leave the sac and fertilize the 
eggs. When the colony becomes too small, these insects can thus 
produce the missing sex and increase numbers. 

Third, even under such rigid economy of production, if the num- 
ber of reproductive males or drones outstrips the food supply, these 
are expelled by force, as in the hive-bee community. Sometimes 
again, though rarely, there is the massacre of the drones. 

Fourth, there is the phenomenon of swarming, which, as Wheeler 
observes, occurs as a rule when the environment is unfavorable or the 
colony has grown to such dimensions as to outrun its food supply, 
making emigration of portions of its population imperative. 

As we rise in the scale of evolution it is the psychological factors 
which gradually play a more dominant part in the regulation of 
numbers. In the communities of wasps, bees, ants, and termites the 
limitation of families and the provision of the young, which are chief- 
ly economic in character, are brought about by the operation of a 
complex chain of instincts and through the development of castes. 
The latter is probably influenced, as we have seen, by starvation or 
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a particular kind of nutrition. Both among birds and the terminal 
animals which are either at or near the end of food chains and conse- 
quently have fewer enemies (leaving aside the parasites), the divi- 
sion of country into territories is common. A chain of instincts and 
habits connected with defense, nesting, courtship, breeding, school- 
ing, and play indirectly limits their numbers. At the same time ani- 
mals at the end of food chains control their numbers by a slower 
rate of breeding. Some do not even propagate at all. Elton gives 
instances of the-snowy owls, skuas, and lemmings which in certain 
years when food is scarcer than usual do not breed. In years of 
scarcity the skuas and probably the snowy owls make no attempt at 
nesting. Their systems probably respond automatically to low tem- 
perature and lack of food, their ductless glands are not set in the 
direction needed if the ovaries are to pile up yolk in their eggs, and 
the reproductive impulse is never felt.5 Some animals which appar- 
ently have been successful in the efforts to continue to live are never 
abundant, e.g., the osprey.? There is a species of desert mouse which 
only has two young per year, that is to say, probably very few more 
than would be necessary to replace deaths in the population 
caused by old age or accident. The reproduction of the carnivores is 
adjusted to such a low rate that its numbers always remain small and 
there is hardly any danger of overstepping the limits of food supply. 
Indeed, in the mammals the maintenance of the species by the pro- 
duction of enormous families has ceased. The majority of mammals 
breed no more than once a year, and in some instances only once in 
every two or three years. The prolongation of the period of youth 
and the close association between the different members of the mam- 
malian family gradually develop intelligence and affection until we 
reach man, where the reduction of families and parental care have 
reached their highest phase. In man both spatial and social-psy- 
chological factors limit numbers, but the artificial conditions of 
food, shelter, and clothing have superseded periodicity in sex life, 
made the mature period longer, and diminished the importance of 
the natural check of numbers in the low rate of reproduction. 

Carr-Saunders adduces ample evidence to show that primitive 

8 Ibid., p. 606. 

9 Pearse, op. cit., p. 96; also Elton, zbid., pp. 120 and 124. 
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tribes had or still have their rutting seasons just as regularly as 
the deer, the antelope, the dog, the wolf, or any other animals. 
Many of the aboriginal tribes of India, which now follow the peace- 
ful vocation of agriculture, have still their annual spring and au- 
tumn festivals at which there is a large concourse of youths of both 
sexes, and these are followed immediately by betrothals and mar- 
riages. As civilization has advanced, man’s rutting season is entirely 
superseded by a regularity of sex impulses and their satisfaction. 
The frequency of his sexual act may be very high at all times, sexual 
excitability being almost constantly present, while reprocreation is 
possible at any time in the sexual cycle. These peculiarities of man 
are mostly responsible for the problem of overpopulation. Among 
less advanced peoples and the lower strata of a civilized society 
not merely is there high rate of reproduction, but the social-psy- 
chological causes also hardly check numbers, so that the danger of 
overeating the food supply is much greater than in the case of many 
animals that control their numbers in diverse ways. In animals 
the development of secondary sex qualities such as display, nesting, 
or ornamentation for allurement subserve the purpose of binding the 
male and the female in concord throughout the mating and breeding 
season and the male must win his female anew at every approach. 
In man courtship has often become formal and conventional, and the 
human female succumbs to sudden passion of her mate without the 
full arousal of those higher secondary sex qualities, which insures 
less frequent impregnation as well as the full benefit of heredity for 
the offspring in the case of animals. Moreover, owing to social sug- 
gestion, puberty in advanced society tends to begin earlier while 
reproduction is continued to an advanced age. In India, for instance, 
girls attain puberty between twelve and fifteen years, and reproduc- 
tion has not been unusual at thirteen. Lastly, the period of lacta- 
tion appears to be reduced and there are shorter intervals between 
births among advanced peoples than among backward ones. On 
account of the increase of responsibility of the male parent for the 
maintenance of the mother and her child, there has been a closer 
association between the sexes within the family group and the nat- 
ural check of frequent reproduction has beer removed. Johanna 
Elherskirchen has held that modern civilization has robbed women 
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of their racial contribution. Formerly she of necessity had to care 
for herself and child; now this task has devolved upon man. As a 
result women have become sexually passive. Sex relations with 
primitive women, on the other hand, were active but infrequent— 
a periodicity of twice yearly maintained. Only by freedom from rela- 
tions over long periods of time will woman regain her satisfaction in 
sex relations.” Yet in more advanced communities, and in the same 
community among the higher social strata, both social and psycho- 
logical factors play the larger part in controlling and reducing fecun- 
dity than in backward communities and social groups. Itisthus that 
we may to some extent measure the rise in the scale of evolution of 
species of animals, and of human communities and groups, by low 
fecundity and the ability to control reproduction, which indirectly 
insure a high average expectation of life. Generally speaking, not 
merely is fecundity lower in the higher economic and social strata 
compared with the lower layers of the population, but the former 
also show greater longevity and lower infant mortality. According 
to Casper, the number shown in Table I out of one thousand princes 


TABLE I 
Ages in Years Princes Poor 
Boxe egebl s Ns 943 655 
IO. sott dee 938 598 
Lor 557 338 
BOE ii, dose EET 57 21* 


* Sorokin, Social Mobility. 


and one thousand poor survive the ages. “With still greater reason 
this may be said of the longevity of prominent men, generally, com- 
pared with that of the common people." 

Sorokin, who has made a careful study of the fundamental differ- 
ences of the lower and higher classes, concludes as follows: The high- 
er social classes are stronger physically and also healthier and have 
a greater vitality than the lower classes. The duration of life of 
the higher social strata is longer and their mortality is lower than 
that of the lower sociallayers. The health of the higher classes is 
better than that of the lower. On the average, the higher social 
classes are superior physically to the lower classes. These facts show 


1 Social Science Abstracts, No. 2 (April, 1929), p. 1496. 
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that the social stratification is positively correlated with the stratifi- 
cation of the same population from the standpoint of health, 
strength, and physical superiority. This correlation seems to be 
permanent; it has existed in the most different societies of the most 
different times, with the exception of the periods of decay of the . 
aristocracy or the whole society. 

We have seen that in artificial populations of flies and bacteria the 
mean duration of life tends to diminish progressively as a certain 
optimum density is overstepped. Both human and bacterial popu- 
lations seem to grow in the form of the general logistic curve, and it 
appears that it is the highest average expectation of life from which 
we should judge the optimum density. 

In the case of animals both optimum density as well as mean dura- 
tion of life have been determined from without, by natural selection 
in the course of the struggle for existence. In man the operation of 
these limits depends upon various social-psychological factors and 
means of social control. In less advanced societies, such factors are, 
however, not insistent enough to regulate numbers. Thus popula- 
tion gradually expands, though not up to the extreme limit of food 
supply. As in the case of animals and insects, human numbers are 
not directly brought down by actual starvation or famine, but 
through the indirect operation of the forcesof natality and mortality. 
There is a lowering of vitality, with consequent decline of survival 
rate and predisposition. to epidemics, and thus the population is 
maintained at an equilibrium density, which is something very dif- 
ferent ftom optimum density since there is great waste of people 
and the average expectation of life remains low. In advanced and 
well-organized societies, the agencies of social control effectively keep 
down numbers as well as the death-rate, resulting in better economy 
of reproduction and higher physiological well-being. The physio- 
logical waste is reduced, and there is far better adaptation with fewer 
births and prolonged maturity and decreased mortality. Thus the 
population optimum is to be judged from the highest average ex- 
pectation of life. It implies not merely economy of reproduction, 
which is the physical basis of social progress, but also the highest 
economic productivity. Longevity is usually associated with high- 
productivity, good morals, enlightenment, and social peace. Thus a 
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society which has the highest average expectation of life may be 
regarded as the soundest, biologically and socially. And this stand- 
ard may be adopted as the best working criterion of an optimum 
population. 

According to Irving Fisher, in the first quarter of the twentieth 
century for the United States, England, and Germany, life length- 
ened at the amazing pace of forty years per century. The health- 
workers in Europe and America are confident that many nations 
may attain such knowledge of the laws of health appropriate to each 
age and occupation, to each climate and race, that within the next 
fifty years as much as twenty years may be added to the expectancy 
of life which now prevails.* Dublin points out, however, that recent 
gains have been confined to the early years of life. For those who 
have reached the age of forty there has been hardly any progress 
since 1880. Large mortality in early life and short span of vigorous 
middle age are equally detrimental to the race. Man has successfully 
combated child mortality, but so far his fight against old age has not 
been entirely successful. On the other hand, the growing pressure 
and delicacy and complexity of the social organization have often 
brought about old age prematurely. Man has not cultivated the rest 
habit, and this has cost him dearly. On the whole, premature senility 
and the shortening of the span of life exhibit man’s imperfect adjust- 
ment to the civilized environment. The discovery of Steinach and 
others and the renewal of human vigor by gland-grafting, however, 
open out possibilities of human rejuvenation or at least the extension 
of active middle age. But the moot question remains, if the brain 
refuses to accept new ideas or be charged with new emotions and 
aspirations, the change of internal secretions will not add much to 
the joy of life, labor, and leisure. 

To summarize: The pressure of natural selection upon man is re- 
lieved in great measure by his control over the environment, the 
security of food supply, the relaxation of hard manual labor, and the 
conquest of disease. But man by his prolification under the favorable 
conditions afforded by his mastery over nature often upsets the 
balance of the region with which a numerical stability of all living 
communities, including human, coexists. Thus man's asymbiotic 

x See Ross, Standing Room Only, p. 77. 
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multiplication is bound to produce the same effects as are produced 
among organisms in the lower scale of evolution which experience 
both “storms of breeding and death." This phase of severe natural 
selection that is the normal sequel of a “breeding storm" is, however, 
often avoided in the human community both by the lowering of 
vitality and by the consequent increase of mortality and decline of 
birth-rate. But the most desirable method of selection is the new- 
found economy of reproduction—birth control and selective breed- 
ing. The selection which is left to nature is by killing and devitaliza- 
tion, which are both relentless and haphazard, and these should be 
replaced by man's deliberately controlled and preferential reproduc- 
tion, which allows the best types to evolve under most favorable 
conditions. A human population which breeds like field rats and 
rabbits without prevision and without selection pays scant respect 
to man’s social heritage and his dignity. Man must cultivate a more 
tender regard for the woman as the mother of the race and for the 
child as the promise of the future, and learn to be more economical in 
his methods of reproduction in order that he might have more aver- 
age longevity, and more capacity and leisure for social and cultural 
progress. The tenure of an animal's life has been determined by 
“natural selection in reference to big issues— notably the rate of 
reproduction and the average mortality." As civilization progresses 
man will control both natality and mortality more and more effec- 
tively. But this does not imply that selection will cease and biologi- 
cal progress will be brought to a close. Man will direct his attention 
to improve the quality of his species by preferential breeding of the 
best types. A high average expectation of life and a moderate and 
selective reproduction are the criteria of a progressive type of bu- 
man population even though man gets his release from those destruc- 
tive tests which maintain a numerical balance in other animals. 


TESTING THE SELECTIVE INFLUENCE OF 
AREAS OF DELINQUENCY 
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ABSTRACT 


"The concentration of delinquency in certain areas in large cities has been established, 
but not yet completely explained. It may be the result of conditions found in such areas 
or of selective forces, or of both. The study of selection has been neglected. Mr. Clif- 
ford Shaw’s tests of the selection of nationalities for residence in such areas seem in- 
conclusive. A survey of crime in the city of Danville, Illinois, offered opportunity to 
. test indirectly selective processes. It shows that over two-fifths of adult kbns resident 
in Danville and committed during three years to prison or reformatory had a criminal 
record before coming to the city and that fobabiy over half of them cannot be called 
“Danville products” or products of its delinquency areas. Racial and economic isola- 
tion in delinquency areas, the concentration of crime in rooming-house areas, the tran- 
sient residence of delinquent as compared with non-delinquent families in delinquency 
areas, the existence of conflicting group patterns of behavior within the areas, and data 
from case histories seem partially to confirm this finding. The conclusion, though con- 
fined to this one study, is that areas of delinquency not only produce delinquency but 
act as selective forces attracting delinquents and predelinquents. Therefore criminologi- 
cal surveys should study this factor of selection and enlist the services of psychologists 
and psychiatrists as well as sociologists. 


Significant sociological research has recently established the rather 
obvious fact that crime and delinquency’ are not evenly distributed, 
at least in our large cities, but that areas of concentration exist which 
have been called “delinquency areas.” Outstanding in such work are 
the well-known studies of Mr. Clifford Shaw of the Institute for Ju- 
venile Research, Chicago.? But the explanation of this differential 
distribution of crime is still incomplete. Shaw finds it chiefly in the 
“disintegration of the community as a unit of social control"? in those 
areas most affected by the growth and industrialization of the city. 
That among the influences which produce this concentration of 

«The terms "crime" and “delinquency” and "criminal" and “delinquent,” re- 


spectively, will be used interchangeably in this article, except where the context indi- 
cates that each is used in its more restricted sense. 


2 Clifford R. Shaw, Delinquency Areas (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1929); Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay, “Social Factors in Juvenile Delin- 
quency," National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, Refort on the 
Causes of Crime, IL, 23-108. C£. also C. Clyde White, “The Relation of Felonies to En- 
vironmental Factors in Indianapolis," Social Forces, X. (May, 1932), 498-509. 

3 National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, op. cit., p. 109, and 
passim. 
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crime are the immediate social and economic conditions found in 
these delinquency areas, few if any serious students would deny. 
While the present article will emphasize a different type of influence, 
the writer would not be understood as denying in the least the im- 
portance of immediate community situations. Indeed, his own 
‘studies have uncovered cases where crime seems as natural and in- 
evitable a consequence of the neighborhood ie as malaria is the 
product of mosquito-infested swamps. 

But a recognition of the criminogenic influence of a delinquency 
area does not, of course, imply exclusive emphasis upon that factor, 
or full agreement as to the specific conditions within such areas 
which are chiefly responsible. Different schools of thought are still ' 
amicably quarreling over the relative stress to be put upon eco- 
nomic conditions‘ as compared with the “social efficiency of neigh- 
borhood and community organization."5 More fundamental is the 
ancient division between those centering attention upon objective 
conditions on the one hand and those who champion the significance 
of subjective personality traits as factors in criminal behavior. 

This division of opinion raises such questions as the following: Are 
criminals attracted into delinquency areas more frequently than into 
other parts of the city? Are the children of criminals settling in such 
areas delinquent entirely because they live in criminogenic neigh- 
borhoods, or largely because they had delinquent parents? Do peo- 
ple with other abnormal personality traits migrate to such areas 
rather than elsewhere, and if so are these traits factors in their 
criminal behavior? In all these cases the question would be, of 

' course, whether these personality types were attracted or forced into 
the areas; or whether they were such on arrival rather than produced 
by life in the region after arrival. In short, are delinquency areas 
selective, and if so are they centers of delinquency partly because 
they are selective? 

The study of the possible selective influence of areas of delin- 
quency seems to the writer to have been somewhat neglected. Shaw, 
to be sure, has discussed a group aspect of this question. He has 

4 C. Clyde White, o5. cit., pp. 505-6. 

s Discussion of Dr. White's paper by Professor E. W. Burgess, Social Forces, X. 


(May, 1932), 512. 
$ Clifford R. Shaw, Delinquency Areas, p. 1. 
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considered nationality in relationship to the differential distribution 
of crime and delinquency.” Space does not permit an analysis of 
Shaw’s evidence on this point. To the present writer none of it seems 
inconsistent with the assignment of a significant réle in the produc- 
tion of crime to certain cultural traits which vary widely between 
different nationalities. It is not easy to believe that nationality is 
of no consequence for behavior in the face of the tremendous differ- 
ences in arrest rates (for example) between different nationalities for 
large areas. In New York State the rate for Greeks has been shown 
to be 779.5 per 1000,000 population eighteen years of age and over, 
while the corresponding rate for Czechoslovaks is a mere 38.1—a 
difference in favor of the latter of over twenty to one! It is equally 
difficult to believe that the known contrasts in culture patterns be- 
tween immigrant groups (to say nothing of possible temperamental 
differences) leave adjustment to similar situations precisely the same 
for all. Are the South Italian traditions of self-defense and manly 
jealousy without significance for behavior?® 

Even if one minimize with Shaw the róle of group mores in ac- 
counting for the concentration of crime, there remains the problem 
of the possible selection of individual personality traits. Mr. Shaw 
scarcely considers in his own studies whether the collecting of ab- 
normal personalities in areas of delinquency may not help to account 
for the concentration of crime there. He would, no doubt, agree that 
this question requires further study. Therefore, as a small contribu- 
tion to this subject, some attention has been given to selective forces 
in a survey of crime in Danville, Illinois, which has been in progress: 
at the University of Illinois for about two years. This study throws 
no light on the question of the selection of nationalities, for Danville 
has very few foreign-born. It deals chiefly with the selection of indi- 
viduals. Moreover, it is obvious that there are many differences be- 

? National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, op. cit., pp. 79-98. 


5 The present writer is not unaware that the National Commission on Law Observ- 
ance and Enforcement in its Report on Crime and the Foreign Born has minimized the 
influence of nationality upon crime. Space does not permit extended discussion of their 
study here. In a forthcoming article the present writer attempts to show that this re- 
port of the Commission in part confuses an estimate of the effect of immigration and of 
particular nationalities on crime, and the very different question of why immigration 
may affect crime. In the writer’s view, immigration of certain nationalities does in- 
crease crime, though no immigrant group is “responsible” for crime. 
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tween conditions in a great city and in one of only 36,000 population 
like Danville. A smaller community was deliberately selected on the 
theory that a more complete understanding of the situation would be 
attained than is easy in a complex metropolis. The study has thus 
far been sociological in approach, but it is planned later to secure the 
co-operation of psychologists and political scientists. The latter espe- 
cially should be able, through various testing processes, to add more 
significant data on the subject of selection. 

Space does not permit us to describe the survey as a whole. It is 
not yet complete. The following very brief summary must suffice: 
(1) The study has shown a distribution of crime and juvenile de- 
linquency in Danville rather similar to that found by Shaw and 
others in larger cities, except for one area of delinquency at the out- 
skirts of the city; (2) four different types of areas of delinquency 
have been found; (3) correlations between crime and various neigh- 
borhood conditions have been determined and its relationship, espe- 
cially to residence of Negroes, to public relief, and to school retarda- 
tion of children, established; (4) two of the four types of delinquency 
areas have thus far been studied intensively, contacting practically 
every family in the areas many times and using a twenty-page sched- 
ule of questions designed among other things to bring out attitudes 
and neighborhood patterns of behavior; (5) with this knowledge of 
neighborhoods as a background numerous case histories are being 
obtained which it is felt are rather full; (6) related studies of a federal 
soldiers’ home and of regions outside the city more or less dependent 
upon it are planned but not yet completed; (7) special attention is 
being given to the study of selection, and this part of the study will 
now be reported. 

The problem is to test the selective influence of the city and of its 
areas of delinquency so far as it may be significant for the explana- 
tion of the concentration of crime. Direct evidence of such selection 
might theoretically be secured in either of two ways—we might 
study migrants or we might study criminals themselves. In the first 
case we should compare the personality traits and behavior of mi- 
grants into Danville with those of individuals born and brought up 
in the city; and we should compare migrants settling in areas of de- 
linquency with those settling elsewhere. For adults the behavior 
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which would be most significant would, of course, be crime or de- 
linquency itself. Thus, if newcomers to Danville were found to com- 
prise proportionately more people with previous criminal records 
than were found among the general population of the city, we should 
say the city was attracting relatively criminal groups. Similarly, if 
we found that a larger proportion of migrants into areas of delin- 
quency had criminal records previous to their migration than had 
comparable groups of migrants to other sections of the city, we 
should thus demonstrate the selective effect of such areas. In addi- 
tion we might study other traits, such as relative intelligence, in- 
come, emotional stability, unemployment, etc., of migrants and resi- 
dents and of migrants into delinquency areas and other areas re- 
spectively. But, as noted above, it would in this case be necessary 
also to show that such personality traits would tend to promote crim- 
inal behavior. 

À moment's thought will show, I think, the almost insuperable 
difficulties involved in such a procedure. It would be necessary to 
study large numbers intensively, and especially to ascertain how 
many had previous criminal records acquired in widely scattered 
communities. This could hardly be done without finger-printing all 
and clearing thousands of records through the Federal Bureau of 
Identification. Even if this were feasible it would not show their 
misdemeanors or juvenile delinquencies, or the known crimes they 
had committed which were not followed by arrest, or their “secret 
sins"! Analysis of other personality traits of these “non-delinquents” 
would be only less difficult to arrange and more difficult to interpret. 

The second method is less difficult than the first, but is in some 
ways less satisfactory. It does not exactly prove selection, but sug- 
gests it (1) by showing the concentration of criminals in certain areas 
and (2) by showing that many of them are migrants who have 
brought delinquent traits with them. It enables us to discover crimi- 
nals who did and criminals who did not begin their criminal careers 
while resident either in Danville or in its areas of delinquency. Ob- 
viously Danville or its areas of delinquency did not initiate the crimi- 
nal behavior of the latter. In addition this method suggests other 
possible causes for the concentration of criminal behavior. 

Thus far only this second method has been used in the Danville 
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Crime Survey. Moreover, only cases of adult felons committed to 
state penal institutions for the three years 1928, 1929, and 1930 have 
been studied. Thus adult misdemeanants and juvenile delinquents 
have not been included. Nor have convicted felons given probation 
or otherwise disposed of been studied. Undoubtedly the omission of 
juveniles greatly reduces the proportion of cases to be classed as 
“Danville products,” although we know of cases where such juve- 
niles had been previously committed to institutions for delinquents 
before they moved to Danville. Of course, if adult felons are at- 
tracted or forced into these areas, it follows that juveniles living 
there may come into contact with them and so to that extent may 
also be the products of the selective forces we are studying. But 
probably children are more nearly the products of their neighbor- 
hoods than are adults, if only because they have had less time in 
which to change residence. Whether selection operates more or less 
upon misdemeanants than upon felons it is difficult to say. Felonson 
probation were not included, partly because their records had not 
been cleared through the Federal Bureau of Identification in Wash- 
ington. It is not apparent that their inclusion would have changed 
the proportion of “Danville products.” 

From the records of the state's attorney rog cases were found to 
have been committed either to Pontiac Reformatory or to the 
Southern Penitentiary at Chester during the three-year period. 
Through the co-operation of the Department of Public Welfare it 
was possible not only to have access to all information at the two 
institutions but to interview most of them there or in the field on 
parole. Following these institutional contacts field studies were 
made of each man's case. The procedure was the same as in taking 
a case history, except that when it was established that a man had a 
criminal record before coming to Danville it was not necessary to 
study the case further” except to secure certain standard minimum 
information. This included his age, race, length of residence in Dan- 
ville, marital status, birthplace, offense, whether at the time of his 


9 A full study of the effect of selective forces on juvenile delinquency is planned, and 
certain facts have already appeared in case histories. But it is a more difficult task to 
determine the previous criminal behavior of juveniles than that of adults. 


10 All of these cases are now being studied more fully as case histories, but the study 
of selectivity preceded the securing of the fuller case histories. 
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crime he resided within or outside of the “delinquency areas” of 
Danville, and his previous criminal record before coming to Danville. 
Inaddition, where no previous criminal record was found, his reputa- 
tion and the previous criminal record and reputation of his parents 
were investigated as far as possible. The cases of the prisoners them- 
selves had all been cleared through the Bureau of Criminal Identi- 
fication at Washington. This means, of course, that their previous 
criminal record included only felonies and certain indictable mis- 
demeanors for which convictions had been secured, and which had 
been handled by organizations which use the Bureau. More petty 
offenses and juvenile delinquencies would not appear against them. 

It is obvious, therefore, that our findings understate, probably 
considerably, the significant misbehavior of these prisoners before 
they came to reside in Danville. Case histories of a rather complete 
type are now being made. These may increase but cannot decrease 
the proportion of prisoners whose initial serious criminal behavior 
cannot be attributed to Danville or its areas of delinquency. 

Of the 109 cases imprisoned in the two institutions for crimes 
committed in Danville during the three years, 29 proved not to be 
residents of the city, while 80 were residents. The non-residents were 
not further considered, and percentages given below apply only to 
residents. Of the 80 residents, 73 were studied. Of the other 7, 1 had 
been transferred to an Indiana institution, and his record at Chester 
was incomplete; 2, though known to have been incarcerated in the 
penitentiary, were not studied because their prison records had been 
misplaced; 4, by error, were not included. In ro of the 73 cases 
families were not contacted in the field because it was already known 
that they had criminal records before coming to Danville. In 4 other 
cases the families were not found and in this small group information 
comes from institutional records and from interviews with the men 
only. Thus in 59 cases institutional study was supplemented by 
field contacts with relatives, friends, neighbors, and other inform- 
ants. There was also some correspondence with institutions and 
agencies located in places of former residence, but this method 
proved of value in only a few cases, and it was impracticable to visit 
the places of former residence except where they were within easy 
reach. As stated above, these omissions make the findings of previ- 
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ous criminal records all the more significant. A field investigator, 
Mr. Samuel P. Daykin, spent a little less than two months making 
this part of the study. 

The findings which can be tabulated are given in the following 
table. Pontiac Reformatory receives male felons between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-six. Of the 24 cases committed there, 6 were 
found to have had previous criminal careers before coming to Dan- 
ville. These 6 had lived in Danville an average of 15 months, the 
longest period being 4 years, and the shortest 2 months. The 18 
for whom no criminal record prior to coming to Danville was found 
had been in the city an average of 13.95 years. In 2 of these 18 cases 
it was found that other members of the prisoner's family had crimi- 
nal records before the family moved to Danville. This leaves 16 
cases where the investigator found no clear evidence that life outside 
of Danville had caused misbehavior. Vet only 6 of the 24 had been 
born in Danville. If we disregard traits of parents, these 6 may be 
said to be the minimum number who were “produced” by Danville 
conditions, as the other 6 known to have had criminal records before 
coming to the city represent the minimum number whose delin- 
quency was certainly not initiated in Danville and not entirely pro- 
duced by Danville conditions. 

Of the 49 men committed to the Southern Penitentiary, 24 had 
had criminal careers before coming to Danville, while in the remain- 
ing 25 cases no evidence of such careers could be found. The average 
period of residence of the 24 having previous records was 5.13 years, 
ranging from 1 week to 25 years. The average for the 25 men for 
whom no such previous record could be found was 13.9 years, the 
range being from x week to 33 years. Only 6 of thislatter group were 
born in Danville. These 6—disregarding again the possible "'selec- 
tion" of their parents—represent in the case of Chester men the mini- 
mum number whose careers were obviously “Danville products." 

Combining the results from the two institutions we find that, of 
73 men who were residents of Danville and who were located and in- 
vestigated, 30, or 41.6 per cent, had been seriously criminal before 
coming to Danville. Thus, even disregarding the 29 cases which were 
not residents" of the city, more than 2 out of every 5 of these adult 


« The term “resident” is not used in its legal sense in this study. If the men gave an 
address in Danville as their home and were found actually to have lived there, they were 
considered as residents. 
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prisoners can positively be said not to have been made delinquent 
originally by residence in Danville. Four more had a reputation for 
delinquency before coming to the city. If we add these, the percent- 
age is raised to 46.6. In the case of 5 more there were parents or other 
members of the family who had a criminal record or a pronounced 
reputation for delinquency before the family moved to Danville. If 
we should add these we should have a percentage of 53.4, or over 
half whose delinquency (if the argument were granted) could not be 
wholly attributed to the influence of Danville. Finally, if one wishes 
to add the 29 non-residents, the percentage becomes 66.4 or prac- 
tically two-thirds. This last procedure we do not suggest, how- 
ever. 

Again, of the 73 only 13 were born in Danville. Since 5 of these 
belonged to “previously delinquent” families we may say that so 
far as our present knowledge goes 8 out of 73 of these adult felons 
were born and brought up in Danville and had parents for whom no 
record of delinquency or reputation for delinquency prior to their 
migration to the city has yet been found. This number can only be 
reduced by further investigation and at the moment represents the 
absolute minimum proportion of “Danville products." It must be 
clearly understood that it is not contended that many more of the 
73 were not produced by Danville conditions. The investigator’s 
data as set forth in our table show that he attributes a much larger 
proportion of these careers to Danville. It is merely intended to 
show that there are only 8 cases, or 11 per cent, known to be unin- 
fluenced by either life outside of Danville or by the behavior of other 
members of their families who had become delinquent before com- 
ing to the city. As a matter of fact we know that 28, or 38.3 per 
cent, of the 73 spent all or a portion of their first 13 years of life in 
Danville and so were there during what some consider the most im- 
pressionable years. We also know that 45, or 61.6 per cent, did not 
spend any portion of their childhood in the city. 

It seems, therefore, that somewhere between 41.6 per cent (the 
proportion who had criminal careers before coming to Danville) and 
89 per cent (the proportion who either spent some part of their lives 
outside of Danville, or spent all their lives in Danville but had par- 
ents or sibs who were delinquent before coming to the city)—some- 
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where between these two extremes lies the true measure of the selec- 
tive influence of Danville on these particular criminals. 

The foregoing discussion has to do with the influence of Danville 
as a whole rather than with that of the areas of delinquency in the 
city. A map has been constructed showing the distribution in the 
city of the home addresses of individuals arrested on felony charges 
during a five-year period. It shows a pattern of distribution not un- 
like that which Shaw has found in Chicago and elsewhere, although 
a number of scattered neighborhoods with considerable crime exist, 
and especially a disorganized area near the Soldiers’ Home. A map 
of home addresses of misdemeanants shows an almost identical dis- 
tribution. There is no doubt, then, that delinquency areas exist. But 
it is not easy to set definite geographical limits to these areas. More- 
over, our study to date indicates that it would be still more difficult 
to define such areas in terms of the extent of approved patterns of 
behavior. Adopting a very arbitrary definition which extends the 
limits of delinquency areas as widely as the distribution of spots on 
our maps makes in the least reasonable, we find that only 8 of our 
73 prisoners studied lived outside those limits. It might be contended 
that these 8 should be added to the number and figured in the pro- 
portion of cases not produced by areas of delinquency. We prefer, 
however, not to do this because of the very arbitrary delimitation of 
the areas and because their influence no doubt extends outside their 
geographical limits. 

While it is at present upon the foregoing direct evidence that our 
case for the selective influence of Danville and its areas of delin- 
quency rests, yet there are certain other indirect evidences and argu- 
ments which may be added. These include, first, the observation 
that low rents and perhaps other characteristics have attracted the 
majority of Negroes and the majority of the lowest-income groups 
among both races to live in the same sections of the city where crime 
clusters. We believe that in addition to the social characteristics of 
these areas these processes of selection may have increased the con- 
centration of crime there. Second, the concentration of crime in 
cheap rooming-house districts, which exists in Danville as in other 
cities, tends to confirm other evidence that the róle of the transient 
in crime is considerable. Third, our unpublished intensive study of 
two out of four areas of delinquency in the city seems to indicate that 
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delinquent families within these areas are more transient in their 
stay than are non-delinquent families, Fourth, our house-to-house 
study of two areas has not disclosed either complete absence of ap- 
proved patterns of behavior or any generally approved ‘anti-social 
patterns. Rather, we have found the neighborhoods divided roughly 
into relatively social and stable groups on the one hand and relatively 
anti-social groups on the other, with little association between the 
two. Such a division is not absolute, of course, but it is notable. It 
is quite likely, however, that the area of open vice and the area of 
rooming-houses—not yet intensively studied—will show a different 
situation. The former may approach more nearly common anti- 
social patterns, and the latter the absence of common patterns. But 
the two areas studied are as truly delinquency areas. In these the 
facts seem to indicate that it is not so much residence in a geographi- 
cal area as membership in a certain type of sub-group, such as "the 
young fast set,” which has produced crime. Finally, our case his- 
tories, while showing the adverse effects of the immediate neighbor- 
hood clearly, are also uncovering varied social relationships more or 
less independent of the neighborhood, as well as peculiar personality 
traits which partly account for loss of status and crime. 

Yet, strong as is the evidence of selection, it leaves the importance 
of the immediate community situation unquestioned. Delinquents 
and "pre-delinquents" who migrate to Danville may, of course, be 
partly the products of life elsewhere in delinquency areas. Similarly, 
Danville’s areas of delinquency not only produce local criminals, but 
no doubt start some on the road to crime who leave the city and be- 
come part of the crime problem in other cities, rather than in Dan- 
ville. Our contention is merely that the observed concentration of 
adult crime in certain areas in Danville is demonstrably due in con- 
siderable measure to conditions independent of the immediate neigh- 
borhood situation, or to the types of people which settle there, or in 
other words to the selective influence of the area. 

Let us briefly summarize our findings: 

1. The Danville crime survey like similar studies in larger cities 
shows crime to be very unevenly distributed throughout the city. 

2. Areas of delinquency are observable, though their exact geo- 
graphical boundaries can be only roughly determined. 

3. This concentration of crime is in part due to the direct influence 
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of social and economic conditions found in such areas, including the 
patterns of behavior prevalent within groups residing there. 

4. More than two-fifths of adult resident felons committed from 
the city in 1928, 1929, and 1930 and a larger proportion of those com- 
mitted from its areas of delinquency had criminal records before 
coming to Danville. 

5. This proportion is a minimum figure. In addition, others had 
“bad reputations” before coming and still others were members of 
families with other criminal members. Only 11 per cent were born 
and brought up in the city in families without members who had been 
criminal before coming to Danville. 

6. Inaddition, certain more direct evidence indicates that the con- 
centration of crime in these areas may be due to other factors besides 
the immediate neighborhood influence: (a) The areas show concen- 
tration of Negroes and the economically dependent or poor. The 
areas apparently "select" such. (b) Much crime is committed by 
transients in rooming-house areas who have not long been subjected 
to local influences. (c) A study of one area confirmed the very brief 
residence of a large proportion of arrested men and women. (d) 
Study of two neighborhoods where crime was concentrated indicated 
neither the dominance of anti-social behavior patterns, nor complete 
absence of such patterns, but rather that such neighborhoods con- 
tain somewhat socially isolated groups with opposing attitudes to- 
ward crime. (e) As was to be expected, case histories brought out 
numerous other factors besides the immediate neighborhood situa- 
tion which contribute to crime. 

It must be remembered, however, that the foregoing evidence ap- 
plies to only one small city and that the study is still incomplete. 
Only further study can determine whether similar conditions would 
be found in other and larger cities. 

The study does, we feel, abundantly prove the desirability of 
studying selection and the subjective factors in crime as well as the 
' sociological. This implies co-operative research with psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and other specialists contributing to the same project. 
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TABLE I 
CHARACTERISTICS OF FELONS RESIDENT IN DANVILLE AND COMMITTED TO 
ILLINOIS STATE REFORMATORY AND SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
PENITENTIARY, 1928, 1929, 1930 
Ld 1 g 
o0 MU 
aXe |&EE 
sss SB la HH 
SEP [goo | E 
Case | 25 285 B $ : 
Number dae : à 3 : E I Š Birthplace Offense 
APSE | eRe | Su A 
SERA ERSA tale lel é 
3 o cA 3 emo È A 2 E a 
Reformatory 
Tias tede IO no |17| N | yes | Tennessee | Forgery 
«essel css 4 yes | 18 | W | yes | Indiana Larceny as bailee 
Bs dota lamented 15 no | 23 | W | yes | Indiana Robbery 
Adis ciel aco rex I5 no | 19 | W | yes | Indiana Robbery 
B. sos exceed 14 yes | 20 | N | yes | Kentucky | Larceny 
OL oen Reco 17 yes | 17 | W | yes | Danville Forgery 
Hali d 17 yes | 17 | W | yes | Illinoist Burglary and larceny 
B eure eene 17 no | 19 | W | yes | Illinois Robbery 
Quos nsa ce 4mo. no į 20 | W | no | Greece Burglary and larceny 
IO: xe AE Iday | no | 19 | W | no ? Larceny 
lrunye [ese rau 20 yes | 20 | W | yes | Danville Robbery 
E EREA [een rnc d 22 yes | 22 | W | yes | Danville Larceny 
TO icon eens ee 3 no | 22 |N | yes | Kentucky | Larceny 
Didone selle ett 9 yes | 20 | N | yes | Kentucky | Larceny 
I5utio [uen I5 no | 15 |N | yes | Danville Larceny 
TO pais per eds 18 no | 18 | W | yes | Danville Burglary and larceny 
DPE as. eee 20 yes | 20 | W | yes | Danville Burglary and larceny 
TS zhi A) i edat 21 yes | 22 | W | yes | Indiana Confidence game 
IQ... AEE PETR yes | 18 | W | no | Illinois Burglary and larceny 
20..... I: c dyeenx no | 20} W | no | Illinois Burglary 
Ca 14 mo. |....... no |27| W | no | Illinois Larceny 
225: r beer yes | 18 | W | no | Illinois Larceny 
235: 7.5 2mo. }....... no | 27 | W|no | Ohio Attempted larceny 
24e: 2*moz Lo: eis no | 20 | W | no | Ohio Attempted larceny 
Penitentiary 
28. xs pot e xs 17 no | 2c | N | yes | Tennessee | Robbery 
26... | os wares 6 no | 5r | W | yes | Indiana Indecent liberties 
2T cue eet. I9 yes | 19 | W | yes | Florida Burglary and larceny 
28: sS ee sin ti 6 yes | 22 | W | yes | Ohio Larceny 
20.2: see enmt 22 yes | 26 | N | yes | Kentucky | Attempted burglary 
BO desist [esse 21 yes | 21 | W | yes | Danville Burglary and larceny 
3. vss cates 17 no | 25 | W | yes | Ilinois Robbery 
325i cue oosenst I4 no | 54 | W | yes | Kentucky Murder 











* This term, “Danville product,” should not be taken too seriously. It simply means that the investi- 
gator had at the close of this incomplete study found no evidence: (a) that the individual had a criminal rec- 
ord before coming to Danville, or (6) had a marked reputation for delinquency before such migration, or 
(c) had parents with a criminal record or reputation before coming. 


1 "Illinois" in this column means in Illinois but outside of Danville. 
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TABLE I—Continued 

















ay hm È 

E g EE g 

‘Siu BE ž 

s83 |58 | 2 E 

Sas BuB | à 3 . 
NOE z Ez > à i E E Birthplace Offense 

PESEISESR| A e| & 

$89A|$52A BA | 8 | 8| & 

Penitentiary—Continued 
23. Lia ees es 18 no |36 | W | yes | Missouri Forgery 
BA ices obese sats 30 yes | 33 | W | yes | Indiana Forgery 
35; eve ves 33 yes | 33 | N | yes | Danville Larceny 
BOX Ses sip es ó mo. | no |37| W| no | Maryland | Larceny 
LV ee ERN 5 yes | 24 | W | no | Kentucky | Forgery 
Et E T 13 yes | 26 | N | yes | Indiana Burglary and larceny 
BO scare ener 15 yes | 19 | W | yes | Indiana Robbery armed 
BOs dete) inen 25 yes | 25 | W | yes | Danville Larceny 
E ses ESE 4 yes | 63 | W | SH{! Iowa Manslaughter 
42:25: [reet I wk. | no |29|N | yes | Tennessee | Burglary and larceny 
43 x ves emos 3 yes | 25 | N | SH | Arkansas Robbery 
AAS ens y SET 2 yes | 31 | N | SH | Oklahoma | Robbery 
ABs ees kcu 24 yes | 32 | W | SH | Danville Attempted robbery 
46..... 8. je no |41|W | no | Illinois Burglary and larceny 
Moses 1$ sem no |34| W |no | Illinois Murder 
48..... $ lues no |34| W | no | Ohio Murder 
A0 cS ees Be ereet no |53| N | no | Illinois Burglary and larceny 
Bo, Oo Maske no | 63 | W | SH | Indiana Assault to kill 
I.S YA 22 enean no |42 |N | no | Kentucky Confidence game 
BAS vote 4mo0. |....... no |24|W | no | Ohio Burglary and larceny 
B3 osos 4mo. |....... no |21 | W | no | Kansas Attempted burglary 
and larceny 

Ly eee d eee no | 3:1 | W | no | Indiana Larceny 
Bee I5 we yes | 25 | W | no | Illinois Robbery armed 
5625.5 I- orem no |22|W | no | Illinois Robbery armed 
Basses 5  neseve no |38|W | no | Indiana Confidence game 
58..... 2:mo. |... no | 38; N | no | Arkansas Larceny 
$0..... EC | feeds is no | 33 | N | no | Tennessee | Forgery 
60..... i wk |....... no |28| W | no | Kentucky | Forgery 
61... 12 lx yes | 48 | W | no | Indiana Rape 
62..... 29, hess yes | 47 | W | no | Indiana Burglary and larceny 
63.6. Y eee no | 35 | N | SH | Ohio Confidence game 
64..... 2. desees no |57|W | no | Illinois Murder 
65: os 3o b Perera yes | 23 | W | no | Danville Larceny 
66..... 2mo. |....... no |34|W | no | Illinois Larceny 
67..... 2days|....... no |25| W|no | Greece Robbery 
68..... Ege no |48| W | no | Illinois Burglary and larceny 
69..... 8mo. |....... no |38| W |no | Austria-H. | Manslaughter 
70i. PO degens ? | 47 | W| SH | Roumania | Murder 
Tios [xc 24 yes | 24 | W | yes | Danville Larceny 
g2:v 63v asses 24 yes | 24 | W | yes | Danville Larceny 
eT vienes 2 no |32| W | SH | Ilinois Larceny 





A “SH” means Soldiers’ Home. Note that all but one are classed as “Danville products.” This is doubt- 
ful but the conservative policy of the investigator has been adopted. 


A NOTE ON STABILITY IN QUES- 
TIONNAIRE RESPONSE 
MAPHEUS SMITH 
University of Kansas 


ABSTRACT 


Fifty students, twenty-two boys and twenty-eight girls, in second-, third-, and 
fourth-year college work, were tested for stability of response to the same questionnaire 
consisting of sixty items. The study, closely similar to a recent one by Professor Read 
Bain, resulted in substantially the same results on the three major types of questions: 
factual family items, factual personal items, and subjective personal items. About one- 
fourth of the items were responded to differently on the two trials, the greatest change 
being on subjective personal items, the least on factual personal items. Superior sta- 
bility of girls was found to be almost perfectly reliable. The two studies were not in 
agreement on specific items, however. It is suggested that more attention be given 
to techniques of measurement in sociology, that more attention be given to theoretical, 
methodological questions at the annual meetings of the American Sociological Society, 
at least for the next few years, and that review articles on the reliability of methods 
would be serviceable enough to sociologists to justify their inclusion in the American 
Journal of Sociology. 


The data forming the basis of this report were collected in response 
to a suggestion contained in Professor Read Bain’s recent article on 
stability in questionnaire response. The purpose of the present 
study is to offer a check on his results. 

Some differences between the methods of conducting the two 
studies should be noted. The first of these was the statement of pur- 
pose of the questionnaire when it was given the second time. Owing 
to temporary misplacing of the first questionnaires, I was able to 
say that the first ones had been misplaced but that the second ones 
would serve the purpose of the others should they not be discovered. 
The question of changes was taken care of by requesting the students 
to record the changes taking place during the four months which 
had elapsed by giving double answers where a change had taken 
place. In this way I escaped the use of a specific challenge to remem- 
ber the first response to the questionnaire. There was no evidence 
that the students failed to follow the directions and explanations 
given. j 

Fifty subjects were employed—twenty-two boys and twenty- 


1 Read Bain, "Stability in Questionnaire Response,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXVII (1931-32), 445-53. 
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eight girls. The academic status of these subjects was varied, about 
one-third being in each of the second, third, and fourth college years 
—all being members of introductory sociology classes. 

Sixty questions were used, “college or school of student," “age 
of siblings" and “sex of siblings" being omitted, with student's own 
age and sex substituted. No other changes were made in the ques- 
tions. Instead of the cards used by Bain, mimeographed sheets of 
paper were employed. Changes were counted as nearly in the manner 
of the original study as could be inferred from the published report. 


TABLE I 


CHANGES ON 60-ITEM QUESTIONNAIRE BY 50 COLLEGE UPPERCLASSMEN 
IN SECOND REPLY 











22 Males | 28 Females Total 

Group I: 

Changes on 6o items...............0e eee eee 403 377 780° 

Percentage of changes.............00. eee eee 30.5 22.4 26.0 

Average changes per person..............0.. 18.3 13.5 15.6 
Group II: 

Changes on 16 factual family items........... 87 88 175 

Percentage of changes... ............0e0000- 24.7 19.6 21.9 

Average changes per person................. 4.0 3.1 3.5 
Group III: 

Changes on 19 factual personal items......... 95 97 192 

Percentage of changes...............-...05- 22.7 18.2 20.2 

Average changes per person.................- 4.3 3.5 3.8 
Group IV: 

Changes on 25 subjective personal items. ..... 221 192 413 

Percentage of changes. ...........2.--200005 40.2 27.4 33.0 

Average changes per person...............065 10.0 6.9 8.3 





A number of students mentioned changes, many of them in family 
data concerning which they had obtained information since the time 
of the first questionnaire. Few students indicated awareness of 
changes in the more subjective personal data, although the greatest 
changes did take place there, as can be seen from the summary given 
in Table I. 

Conclusions apparent from Table I are that on more than one- 
fourth of the items changes were made, that the changes were fewest 
on factual personal items and most numerous on subjective personal 
items. Also, itis clear that girls changed their responses considerably 
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less than boys, regardless of the type of question considered. Again, 
taken by general groups, such as Groups II, III, and IV, there was 
rather high instability of response for all of the questions used. 
Bain’s findings led to the same general conclusions. It is also sug- 
gested from a comparison of the two studies that the challenge in- 
centive had a slight positive influence upon stability, although the 
small number of cases and the lack of control over all factors makes 
such a conclusion highly tentative. 

Quite as important as the general conclusions of sex difference and 
instability on general type of response is the degree of stability on 
specific items. This follows from tbe fact that the degree of insta- 
bility shows variation from response to response within each general 
group. Table II shows these facts. 

For the boys, replies to six items in Group II, to five items in 
Group III, and to fourteen items in Group IV showed more than 
30 per cent instability. For girls, the corresponding figures were 
two, three, and nine. The totals were twenty-five items for boys 
and fourteen for girls. This was four more for boys than Bain found, 
and five less for girls. 

A wide amount of difference between the two studies was found 
in specific items, but on the following items boys' reports showed 
30 per cent more instability in both studies: “mother’s age," 
“father’s and mother's hobbies,” “average income,” “kinds of work 
done," "travel," “extra-curricular activities," "life-work," ‘“hob- 
bies,” “best liked extra-curricular activities," “good or bad dreams," 
“favorite author," “disliked historical character," "day-dreams," 
“making up mind," and “most admired historical character." 
Girls’ reports varied 30 per cent or more on the following items 
in both studies: “mother’s hobbies," “at what have you worked,” 
“travel,” “extra-curricular activities," “hobbies,” "church pref- 
erence,” “best liked extra-curricular activities," “good or bad 
dreams,” “favorite author,” “disliked historical character,” and 
“favorite book.” 

At the same time, boys’ responses were less than 10 per cent 
unstable on the following items in both studies: “father’s vocation,” 
and "father's church," “good hearing," and "engagement." Girls’ 
responses were similarly unstable on the following items: "death of 
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TABLE II 
CHANGES 
Ireus Boys Girls Total 
Ne | Am | No. | Gate | Ne | om 
Group IH—Family items: 
x. Nmber of siblings............... 4 [18.2 8 | 28.6; 12 | 24.0 
2. Number of siblings dead......... I 4.5 o 0.0 I 2 
3. Age of father...............0005 4 | 18.2 3 | 10.7 7 | 14 
4. Vocation of father.............. I 4.5 4 | 14.3 5 | 10 
5. Hobbies of father..........5.... 7 | 31.8 5 | 17.9] 12 | 24 
6. Age of mother.................. 7 131.8 7 |25,0]| 14 | 28 
7. Vocation of mother.............. 3 | 13.6 I 3.6 4 8 
8. Hobbies of mother. ............. 12 | 54.5 | ir ] 39-3] 23 | 46 
9. Average family income per year...) ro | 45.5 | 10 | 35.7] 20 | 40 
1o. Nationality of father’ family...... 9 | 40.9 6 | 21.4} 15 | 30 
11. Date of coming to this country... 6 | 27.3 8 | 28.6] 14 | 28 
12. Nationality of mother’s family.... 7 | 31.8 7 125.0; 14 | 28 
13. Date of coming to this country... 5 | 22.7 6 | 21.4) Ir | 22 
14. Father's church................. 2 9. 5 17.9 7 14 
15. Mothers church................ 3 | 13.6 4 | 14.3 7 |14 
16. Population of place of residence... 6 | 27.3 3 | 10.7 9 | 18 
Group ITI—~Factual personal items: 
19. AQ obs te cab ant PE oah ees o 0.0 2 7.1 2 4 
dl MR tone Lae o 0.0 o 0.0 o o 
1g. Number serious operations or ill- 
n ET 5 |22.7 7 |25.0| 12 | 24 
20. Good eyesight?..............00 5 | 22.7 5 | 17.9] 1o | 20 
21. Good hearing? o 0.0 2 7.1 2 4 
22. Have many colds?............... 5 | 22.7 5 | 17.9} 1o | 20 
23. Headaches?.............-.-.005 6 | 27.3 6 | 21.4 | 12 | 24 
24. Kinds of work done............. 10 | 45.5 12 | 42.0 | 22 | 44 
25. Where have you traveled?....... 14 |63.6 | 16 | 57.1 | 30 | 6o 
26. Do you work now during spare 
CUNO? oe Sosa legna clon EUER 7 1 31.8 4 | 14.3] II 22 
27. Church membership? ............ 3 | 13.6 I 3.6 4 8 
28. Grades you have skipped. ........ 5 |22.7 5 |17.9| 10 | 20 
29. Grades repeated..............005 4 | 18.2 o 0.0 4 8 
30. Subjects failed.................. 2 9.1 I 3.6 3 6 
31. Size of high school attended ...... 9 | 40.9 5 |17.9| 14 | 28 
32. Did you take economics or sociology 
in high school?.................. 6 | 27.3 5 |17.9]| II |22 
33- Extra-curricular activities in high 
school and college............... i1 | 50.0] 17 | 60.7} 28 | 56 
34. Are you engaged?............... I 4.5 3 | 10.7 4 8 
35. Are you married?................ 2 9.1 I 3.6 3 6 
Group IV—Subjective personal items: 
36. What life-work do you plan?...... 7 | 31.8 8 | 28.6] r5 |30 
37. Chief hobbies................... 18 | 81.8] 21 | 75.0} 39 | 78 
38. Do you like the work you have 
CONOR ice Secs Peas basses e oes 6 | 27.3 6 |2r.4| 12 | 24 
39. What church do you prefer?...... 6 | 27.3 9 | 32.1] 15 | 30 
40. Extra-curricular activities pre- 
ferred aoaia a doses Ir | 50.0] zs | 53.6) 26 | 52.0 
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siblings," “mother’s vocation, 
and "liking for opposite sex." 

No changes were found on three items for boys and on four items 
for girls. Bain found the same number for boys but more items for 
girls. On nine items, 5o per cent or more of the boys made changes, 
compared to five items in Bain's study; on six items 5o per cent or 


good hearing," "subjects failed," 


TABLE II—Continued 



































CHANGES 
Tiens Boys Girls Total 
No. em No. Cent No. m 
Group IV—Continued 
41. Do you like the opposite sex?..... 2 9.1 o 0.0 2 4.0 
42. Do you like people?............. 3 | 13.6 3 | 10.7 6 | 12 
43. Do people seem to like you?...... 6 | 27.3 3 | 10.7 9 | 18 
44. Do you dream often?............ 3 | 22.7 7 | 25.0 | 12 24 
45. Bad dreams or good?............ 12 | 54.5 | I4 | 50.0} 26 | 52 
46. Do you day-dream?............. to | 45.5 6 | 21.4} 16 | 32 
47. Do you worry?.........-2--.006- 6 | 27.3 6 | 21.4} I2 | 24 
48. Do you get along well with broth- 
ers and sisters?..............04. 4 | 18.2 2 7.1 6 | 12 
49. Do you like one parent more than 
the other? ii iii vele pee 6 | 27.3 4 |14.3] 10 | 20 
gos Which? icis rr ree 3 | 13.6 3 |10.7 6 | 12 
51. What are you most afraid of?..... 8 | 36.4 6 | 21.4] x4 | 28 
52. Do you usually get a square deal?..| 9 | 40.9 4 |x4.3| 13 | 26 
53. Do you often feel tired and lazy?...| 7 | 31.8 8 | 28.6] 15 |30 


54. Have much trouble in making up 


yourmind?..2olcsesesseserivur 8 | 36.4 9 |32.1] 17 | 34 
55. Favorite book. ............2..0- 18. | 81.8 7 | 25.0] 25 | 50 
56. Favorite author................. i18 | 81.8} 10 | 35.7] 28 | 56 
57. Most admired historical character.}| 15 | 68.2 | x5 | 53.6] 30 | 60 
58. Most disliked historical character..} xo | 45.5 | 13 -| 46.4 | 23 | 48 
59. Do you resent filling out thisblank?} 4 | 18.2 4 | 14.3 8 | 16 
00: WHY?! oon sec ixRkereRene ee er a 9 | 49.9 9 | 32.1 | 18 | 36.0 








more of the girls made changes, compared to two items in Bain’s 
study. On eighteen items, 30 per cent or more of the total group 
made changes, compared to twenty-one items in Bain’s study. On 
twelve items changes were made by xo per cent or less of the total 
group, compared to five items in Bain's study. 

The smallest number of changes by any one girl was on five items, 
the largest on twenty-one items. For boys, the smallest number of 
changes was twelve, the largest twenty-six. Only four persons (all 
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girls) changed less than ten of the items. Six boys changed more 
than twenty items, compared with only one girl. 

From this analysis it is clear that girl superiority is maintained 
regardless of the method of comparison, and that it is found in all 
but very few of the separate items. The two studies agree on this 
point. Another conclusion is that not all items show extreme in- 
stability in response. This again was true of both studies. However, 
there was no perfect agreement as to which specific items showed 
great instability or small instability. On certain items there was 
agreement between the studies, but on a number of items there was 
disagreement. This can only mean that the items need more careful 
study and on a scale large enough for measurement of reliability to 
be worth computing. Also, the variety of items should be indefinite- 
ly increased to embrace all questions commonly used in schedules 
and questionnaires. 

Some light was shed on two of the questions Bain raised. Similarity 
of Freshmen and Seniors in questionnaire response instability is 
strongly suggested from the results mentioned. Also it is possible, by 
means of computing the standard error of the difference between the 
average number of changes made by boys and girls, to learn if the 
difference found is likely to hold if more cases were studied. The 
computation showed that there are 84 chances in 100 that girls of 
the sort studied would show a true superiority in stability of response 
over boys of the sort studied. And this means that the margin of 
difference between the sexes was too small, in view of the small num- 
ber of students co-operating, for the difference to be entirely reliable. 

Discussion of the causes of the conclusions are of no value now, 
since any explanation would be almost wholly speculative. For ex- 
ample, it might be suggested that the superiority of the girls in sta- 
bility of response was due in part to the fact that they had less 
chance of error, since fewer of them had done a wide variety of work, 
since their extra-curricular activities were less various, and since 
they had traveled slightly less. And yet examination of Table II 
shows that, while boys were more unstable in statements of “work 
done" and “travel,” girls more than made up for this in the item of 
“extra-curricular activities.” 

Much more important than a search for causes is the pursuit of 
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more information about stability of response to questionnaires. If 
certain questions do not draw forth consistent responses, they must 
be eliminated from questionnaires unless one is studying individual 
differences rather than pursuing general conclusions. Inclusion of 
such questions invalidates all of the conclusions touched by the 
questions. The sooner this is realized by all would-be scientists, the 
sooner will it be possible to have confidence in the results of a given 
investigation, whether it is one’s own work or that of another. 

I would go farther, and make a few suggestions in the hope that 
Professor Bain's interest in methods may be more fully realized. This 
will also be in accord with-a tendency now developing in the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society to consider more carefully the nature of the 
bases of all conclusions and principles advanced. This whole senti- 
ment bids fair to crystallize into a definite attack on the anecdotage 
commonly used in sociology, a tendency so closely identified with the 
preliminary stages of every science that it may be said to belong to 
the pre-scientific stage. 

The first suggestion is that more attention needs to be given to 
methodology and, if you please, to the making of tools for sociologi- 
cal measurement. All sciences honor their technicians above their 
arm-chair theorists. And so will a scientific sociology. By tool-mak- 
ing is meant the construction of scales, schedules, tests, and other 
devices that have a reliability coefficient of at least .8o in actual use, 
and which to a known degree give indexes of the other behavior of 
those responding in certain ways. As an illustration, the scales of 
Thurstone and his students, whether or not they can deal with the 
fictional “attitude” of some psychologists, are tools that can be used 
to measure the effect of certain experiences on the change in reac- 
tions to a stimulus. An instrument of that sort is nothing but a de- 
vice for measuring the character of an activity so that similarities 
and differences can be determined—and that is needed in any sci- 
ence. 

À second suggestion is that more attention could with value be 
given methodological questions by official groups of sociologists. It 
might be advisable to have an annual sectional meeting of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society devoted to methods of social research and 
analysis. This could be held in addition to the Social Research Sec- 
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tion, which should continue to deal with research on important 
questions of fact. A meeting on research methods should deal with 
studies in the value of methods and with theoretical questions on 
methods. Perhaps such a section would outlive its usefulness within 
a few years, and then it could be discontinued. But at present it 
would do much toward developing scientific sociology. 

A third suggestion is that more attention be given to methods in 
some sociological journal. This is apart from the need of more socio- 
logical journals, especially for research papers, a need certain to 
grow rapidly in the next few years. For many years other sciences 
in their leading journals have encouraged reports on technique and 
apparatus, and these still continue. If such encouragement is too 
radical a step for the present, it is certainly possible to give attention 
to methods in an occasional review article. The American Journal of 
Sociology has been a pioneer among sociological publications in this 
respect. It would be very useful now to apply the same plan in the 
case of questionnaire reliability, with a view toward making avail- 
able to the members of the American Sociological Society and other 
social scientists, in a place where all may read, a summary of the 
findings of the many researches on this question. It is my honest con- 
viction that the benefits of this would be manifold, and would prove 
well worth a gradual extension until the other common methods of 
research and analysis have been similarly reviewed. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE IN A SOCIOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH PROJECT 
RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 


ABSTRACT 


The reliability and stability of a questionnaire were tested by having 123 eighth- 
grade children answer it twice with a week’s interval, by comparing the replies of 62 
pairs of siblings, and by comparing the replies of children and mothers. The replies on 
the two written forms from the same children agreed for 87.3 per cent of the total num- 
ber of questions. The percentages of agreement varied from 97.6 per cent for factual 
questions about self to 78.1 per cent for questions on attitudes toward self. For a ''neu- 
rotic inventory” of 24 questions, 82.7 per cent of the total questions were in agreement 
on the two forms. The replies of siblings varied in agreement from 92.5 per cent for 
factual questions about the parents, to 62.3 per cent for questions involving estimates. 
Agreement between children and parents was slightly lower. There was no appreciable 
difference in the percentage of agreement between boys and girls. When certain ques- 
tions were selected to form a scale to measure home background and were assigned 
scores, a correlation coefficient of .814 was secured between scores with a week's inter- 
val; similar coefficients for the neurotic inventory were .844 for boys and .785 for girls. 


As part of a study of the relation of home and social factors to per- 
sonality adjustment,’ a questionnaire consisting of 80 general ques- 
tions and a brief neurotic inventory of 24 questions was constructed, 
and the stability and reliability of response were checked by several 
methods. In view of the recent interest in the questionnaire as a 
tool for sociological research, the results may be of value to research 
workers and are here presented? 

The questionnaire, which was used with eighth-grade children, 
contained four types of questions: (1) those to which the child wrote 
in an answer (as “Where was your father born?"); (2) check lists (as 
a list of organizations of which the child might be a member); (3) 
multiple choice answers (as “Do you have a chum now? Yes———; 
No— ——"); (4) graded multiple choice answers (as “Do you tell 
your mother your joys and troubles? Almost never— ——; Some- 
times———_; Almost always————’”’). By these devices provision 
was made for comparable and, so far as possible, objective replies. 


* Conducted in co-operation with Professor E. W. Burgess of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

? Read Bain, "Stability in Questionnaire Response," American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXVII (November, 1931), 445-53; Mapheus Smith, “A Note on Stability in Ques- 
tionnaire Response,” ibid., Vol. XXXVIII (March, 1933). 
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The present report concerns merely the testing which was done 
for reliability of the questionnaire and includes the following groups: 
(x) 123 eighth-grade children in three Chicago public schools who 
filled in the questionnaire twice, with a week's interval between the 
first and second writing; (2) 62 pairs of siblings; (3) 29 children 
whose mothers were interviewed on certain questions. 

On the retesting, as well as on the first time they filled in the ques- 
tionnaire, the children were very co-operative. They were told that 
the information was to be used as part of a scientific study being 
made by sociologists at the University of Chicago. When the second 
questionnaire was presented to them they were told that scientists 
sometimes had to repeat their experiments and that a duplicate 
questionnaire was desired from each pupil. 

It is obviously impossible to give the results on the 80 questions 
individually. On only 4 questions was there roo per cent agreement: 
birthplace of mother, nationality or race of father, telephone, and 
whether father and mother were living. When the questions are 
grouped according to the types of information sought, the percentage 
of the total number of questions upon which there was complete 
agreement ranges from 78.1 per cent for questions on attitudes to- 
ward themselves to 97.6 per cent for questions on age and order of 
birth. Table I gives a summary of this material. It will be noted 
that the disagreements are divided into slight or partial differences 
in reply and major differences. Under the first heading are included 
minor differences in estimates of distance and time‘ and differences 
of one step when a question had a graded answer. It is very signifi- 
cant that most of the differences in estimates and attitudes fall into 
the classification of minor differences. Practically, this means that 
although there is not complete agreement, the general picture given 
by both questionnaires is the same. Thus, the child who recorded on 


3 Since the interval was of only one week, the question of memory enters; it must be 
noted, however, that the questionnaire contains in all 104 questions and the children 
did not have the questions impressed upon their minds by any discussion of them the 
first time they wrote. A problem for further investigation would concern the changes 
in the responses which occur with intervals of different periods of time. 

4 Since questions involving time and distance estimates differ, a separate determina- 
tion was made for each question as to what would constitute a minor difference, and all 
answers to a given question were then judged by this set standard. 
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the first questionnaire that he “never” likes to fight, might record on 
the second questionnaire that he “sometimes” likes to fight, but rare- 
ly does he record that he is “always ready" for a fight. 

For the total of 9,021 questions, 87.3 per cent of the replies are in 
complete agreement on the two questionnaires, 7.2 per cent show 
slight disagreements, and 5.5 per cent major disagreements. The 
average number of questions changed per child is 9.3, of which 5.3 
represent slight changes and 4.0 represent major changes. When the 
questionnaires were analyzed question by question for boys and 
girls separately there was no appreciable difference in the percentage 
of agreement and disagreement between the two groups. 

The neurotic inventory contained 24 questions of this type: “Have 
you always gotten a square deal out of life? Have you ever been pun- 
ished unjustly?” Each question was followed by the words "yes" 
and “no,” one of which the child was requested to check. On these 
questions, which are of the subjective type, the number of changes in 
replies on the two questionnaires ranged from none to nine. On a 
total of 2,522 questions to which replies were made on both ques- 
tionnaires by 124 children, 17.3 per cent of the questions had dis- 
similar replies. The average number of questions changed per child 
was 3.5. 

The responses of 22 pairs of siblings were compared with reference 
to 19 questions concerning the home and parents. The proportion of 
replies in complete agreement ranged from 49.2 per cent on the num- 
ber of magazines "regularly taken" in the home to 98.3 per cent on 
whether both parents were alive (only one instance of disagreement). 
When grouped according to types, questions on facts about the par- 
ents (362 pairs of answers) show complete agreement in 92.5 per cent 
of the cases; those on facts about the home (283 cases), 95.1 per 
cent; and those involving estimates of numbers, periods of time, and 
so forth (305 cases), 62.3 per cent. In the last group, 20.3 per cent 
of the cases showed slight disagreements and 17.4 per cent major 
disagreements. 

Twenty-nine mothers were interviewed on certain factual ques- 
tions several weeks after their children had filled in the questionnaire 
in school. The percentage of agreement between answers of mother 
and child ranged from 45.8 per cent complete agreement on length of 
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residence in the present home expressed in years to roo per cent 
complete agreement on whether or not the home had a furnace, 
number of roomers, and church attended by the family. With refer- 
ence to length of residence, all disagreements in the period of time 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF AGREEMENT AND DISAGREEMENT IN REPLIES TO QUESTION- 
NAIRE FILLED IN TWICE BY EIGHTH-GRADE CHILDREN 
WITH INTERVAL OF ONE WEEK 


No. or PERCENTAGE OF REPLIES WITH— 


TYPE oF QUESTION QUESTIONS — —1 — —-| No. or 
oF pac Complete | Slight Major Ques- 
Agreement | Difference | Difference 








Total questions. ......... nuuese 8o 87.3 7.2 5.5 9,021 
Factual about parents (birthplace, na- 
tionality, occupation, ownership of 
business, mother employed, etc.). . I2 96.7 1.2 2.1 I,310 
Factual about home (telephone, serv- 
ants, auto, names of magazines, 





etc. 
Factual about self (age, order of 





birth). eta Loren ren 2 97:0.^ [ose 2.4 246 
Factual on social contacts (member- 

ship in clubs, officer in same, play 

group, etc.).... cles esee 9 92.2 .6 7.2 977 
Estimates on parents’ activities (ill- 

ness, schooling, clubs, etc.)....... 5 85.7 7.8 6.5 540 
Attitudes toward parent (parent nerv- 

ous, confide in parent, criticize)... 6 83.5 II.2 5.5 717 


Estimate involving numbers, time, 
etc. (years has had chum, how long! 
parents ill, number of magazines 
and books, number of close friends, 
ete.)ec isses imp wine ree hr 14 82.2 13.7 4.1 1,611 . 

Choices and likes (games, vocation, 
three wishes, like to play alone, to 


fight, etc.).............0.0. eee 13 79.1 11.3 9.6 I,409 
Attitudes toward self (where play, to 

blame for trouble, lonesome, etc.).. 7 78.1 II.O 10.9 826 
Neurotic inventory................ 24 82575. cese se 17.3 2,522 








* To which children made reply on both questionnaires. 


were of one year or less. In general, the percentage of complete 
agreement between mother and child is slightly less than the cor- 
responding percentage of agreement between siblings or between first 
and second questionnaires filled in by the child. On graded answers 
there is a definite tendency for most if not all of the disagreements to 
be of one step. 


pn wae 
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Interviews with children and an analysis of their questionnaires 
revealed the causes for some of the disagreements. Certain ques- 
tions, seemingly clear, were capable of several interpretations. Thus 
the question, “Do you have a bathroom that is used by your family 
alone?" puzzled some children whose homes contained a lavatory 
but no bathtub. In everyday speech children call such a lavatory a 
"bathroom." Children whose homes were adjacent to a family store 
in which there was a telephone were puzzled whether or not to say 
they had a telephone in the home. Even such a seemingly direct 
question as whether the father lived at home was answered “yes” on 
the first questionnaire and “no” on the second by one child whose 
father was a traveling salesman and was on the road at the time the 
second questionnaire was filled out. A sister who was taking nurse's 
training in the city in which her parents lived was recorded by one 
sibling as living at home, by the other as not living at home. “Own 
parents" are confused with step-parents by some children. Only the 
most painstaking construction of a questionnaire, checked by inter- 
views with representatives of the group for which it is intended, can 
assure questions which are unambiguous. 

Questions concerning matters not in the immediate experience of 
the child receive answers which are estimates rather than factual. As 
illustrations, the replies of siblings may be cited. One child stated 
that the father had been born in North Carolina, his sibling stated 
Georgia. One of two siblings gave the nationality of the father as 
Danish, the other as Swedish. With reference to the father's occupa- 
tion dissimilar replies by siblings included laborer and peddler; car- 
penter and painter; laborer and iron welder; and handwork and 
painter. With reference to employment of the mother, siblings might 
agree that the mother worked but not agree as to whether the work 
was part-time or full-time. In the case of a servant they might agree 
that one was employed but disagree as to the amount of time she 
worked. 

Estimates are of course always difficult to make, and should be ac- 
cepted merely as estimates rather than as absolute statements of 
fact. l 

The foregoing indicates that on objective and factual questions a 
rather high degree of reliability may be expected from adolescents, 
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especially when the questions are carefully phrased. The results giv- 
en in this article concern the questionnaire before interviews were 
held with children to ascertain ambiguities in phrasing. Interviews 
were held with roo children, and many changes were made to elimi- 
nate difficultiesin interpretation. The percentage of agreement given 
is therefore presumably lower than could be secured from a question- 
naire after careful checking for ambiguities.5 

Questions involving attitudes and estimates have a lower reliabil- 
ity than factual questions. When graded multiple choice answers are 
provided, however, most of the disagreements are of one step. It 
seems advisable, therefore, to arrange a series of three to five graded 
multiple choice answers for questions of this type. 

Reliability may be increased by avoiding asking for details which 
experience has shown cannot be given reliably. Thus most children 
know the country in which the parents were born, but some appar- 
ently are not sure of the state or city. Tbe disagreement of siblings 
on the matter of education of the father, when a choice of four an- 
swers is given (none, grade school, high school, college), make it cer- 
tain that it would be futile to ask for the exact grade completed by 
the father. 

The reliability of a questionnaire may be increased by treating it 
as a scale or “test,” assigning numerical values to questions of a 
common type, and computing scores. From the questionnaire dis- 
cussed in this article, thirty-seven questions on home background 
were selected and assigned weights in accordance with certain cri- 
teria indicating the personal and social adjustment of the child. The 
correlation coefficient between scores on duplicate sets of the scale 
filled out with a week's interval by 160 children is .814 +.022. When 
the 24 questions in the neurotic inventory are treated as a scale and 
a score computed, the corresponding correlation coefficient for 61 
boys is .844 and for 61 girls .785. 

Before constructing a questionnaire the research worker should 

“s The author is to a certain extent at a loss to account for the wide differences be- 
tween the percentage of agreement of replies in this study with eighth-grade children, 
and the percentages found by Bain and Smith with college students. The longer interval 
of time in the Bain and Smith studies would account for some of the differences. The 


form of the questionnaire, age of the subjects, and difference in degree of sophistication 
and degree of rapport are other possible factors. 
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consult studies which deal with the proper framing of questions and 
the areas of experience concerning which information may be secured 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy.’ When properly constructed 
and analyzed, the questionnaire becomes a valuable instrument of 
research in the hands of the research worker who is aware of the pos- 
sibilities and the limitations of the method. 

6 See L. V. Koos, The Questionnaire in Education (Macmillan, 1928), and P. M. 
Symonds, Diagnosing Personality and Conduct (Century, 1931), chaps. iv-vii. Ques- 
tionnaires have been used in educational studies for some time. The disappointingly 
unreliable results of early questionnaires led to criticisms and wholesale condemnation; 
more recently, however, attention has been given to techniques for increasing the reli- 


ability of the questionnaire. Sociologists should benefit by these studies rather than to 
work in isolation and perhaps cover ground already thoroughly covered. 


CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS 


THE 1932 CENSUS OF CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS: 
REPORT RECEIVED TO SEPTEMBER, 1932 


The returns from the American Sociological Society 1932 census of current 
research projects as arranged by George A. Lundberg, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Social Research, appear below. An attempt has been made to give 
the subject, scope, author, and his address whenever this information has been 
available. In arranging the material the categories employed in Social Science 
Abstracts have been used. In the cross-references the serial numbers of the 
projects are given. The authors’ names are arranged alphabetically within the 
several groups. 


[Eprror’s NorE.— Projects included in the census published in Vol. XXXVII, No. 4 
(January, 1932), are indicated in this list by a citation of the page and serial number 
of the project. The description is reprinted only where a reformulation has been made.] 


SOCIAL THEORY AND ITS HISTORY 
(See also 152) 


1. Early generalizations regarding population movement and culture contact, from 
Herodotus to Heeren—ss0 B.C. to 1850 A.D. Howard Becker, 215 Crescent St., 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 

2. The ‘Social Science" movement in the United States (1840-1900). Jessie Ber- 
nard, 68 Faculty Exchange, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

3. Social research in the South (1700-1931). L. L. Bernard, 68 Faculty Exchange, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

4. Sociology in the United States. Idem. (See XX XVII, 620, No. 4.) 

5. The social science of the eighteenth century. Gladys Bryson, Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. Emphasis on English and Scottish materials, but with 
considerable attention to French and German. 

6. The contribution of mathematical economics to sociology, with particular refer- 
ence to Pareto. G. R. Davies, College of Commerce, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

7. A post-war bibliography of the Near Eastern mandates. Stuart C. Dodd, Ameri- 
can University of Beirut, Beirut, Syria. 

8. A sociological view of labor and culture. Marius Hansome, Columbia Univer- 
sity Extension, 375 Pearl Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

9. History of American economic thought. J. F. Normano, 103 Aberdeen Avenue, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. United States of America and Latin America with special 
regard to the nineteenth century. 

ro. American optimism, its sources and forms. Guy V. Price, Teachers College, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Period undertaken for study is where Turner left off; industrial- 
ism as a primary basis rather than agrarianism. 

ii. Social theories of George Tucker. Mary Phlegar Smith, Ohio University, 
Athens. Historical material gathered from Tucker’s writings appearing in published 
volumes and in southern journals and magazines. 

r2. Studies in social dynamics. P. A. Sorokin, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. (See XXXVII, 621, No. 14.) 
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13. The contribution of Lester F. Ward to social thought. Bernhard J. Stern, En- 
cyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Columbia University, New York City. An analysis 
of Ward's published works supplemented by research on unpublished manuscript ma- 
terial in the library of Brown University. 

14. The letters of Ludwig Gumplowicz to Lester F. Ward. Idem. Manuscript ma- 
terial in the library of Brown University. 


IS. John McVickar, economist and old-time college teacher. Elbert Vaughan Wills, 
Navy Supply Depot, 29th Street and 3d Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. The career of 
John McVickar (1787-1868), Professor in Columbia College, 1817-64; emeritus, 1864- 
68. Data collected relate chiefly to McVickar's intellectual background and to the early 
teaching of political economy, mainly as exemplified by him. Historical treatment, 
based chiefly upon McVickar's published works, and upon statutes and general cata- 
logues of Columbia College for the period studied. 


16. The natural history of the German youth movement. Erle F. Young, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles. From inception of movement to present time in 
Germany. Historical, participant-observer, life-history, and statistical methods. A 
careful study of the more important literature will be followed by a field study in which 
the various leaders, organizations, and centers of activity will be contacted. A series of 
life-histories and other human documents will be collected as the basis for social analysis. 


HUMAN NATURE AND PERSONALITY 
(See also 1o, 143, 157, 159, 268) 


17. Experimental studies in gestural symbolism. Maurice H. Krout, 4300 Flournoy 
Street, Chicago. This is a study of twenty college students studied in and outside of 
classroom situations. Forty students employed as trained observers, and five as 
assistants in control experiments. The experiments extended over a period of three 
months. 


18. Vomiting and stammering as compensatory behavior of castrated personalities. 
Idem. Data collected from four subjects, college students. Clinical investigation, ex- 
tending over periods of two weeks to six months. Hypnosis, hypnoanalysis, waking 
analysis, association test-words, and gesture employed. 

19. Effects of colloid coagulants and dispersants upon human behavior. Gilbert J. 
Rich, Institute for Juvenile Research, 907 South Lincoln Street, Chicago. Administra- 
tion of chemicals which have definite effects upon colloid chemistry of the brain to 
psychotic subjects, children exhibiting behavior problems, and normal individuals. 


Attitudes, Sentiments, and Motives 


20, A study in prestige. A. O. Bowden, Floyd F. Caldwell, and G. A. West, New 
Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City. The study includes the following divisions: 
the prestige of vocations; the prestige of nations; prestige overflow (a tendency to 
accredit undue prestige to an individual who has won high standing in one field but not 
necessarily in others); teacher prestige; prestige in relation to several other factors in 
establishing control in social life. Methods: a personally administered check-list, a 
battery of tests, rating scales, etc. 

21. A study of the change of social values and attitudes in high-school students. 
A. O. Bowden and H. W. Distad, New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City. A 
study, for a period of four years, of one hundred high-school students beginning as 
Freshmen, to determine the amount and kind of change in their scheme of values, their 
personality rating, and their intelligence (if any) during the four years and to determine 
whether the amount of change in values is dependent, in part, upon the intelligence of 
the individual. The Allport and Vernon Scale: A Study of Social Values, the Allports 
A-S Reaction Study in Personality, and Terman’s Group Intelligence test will be ad- 
ministered at the beginning of each semester of high school throughout the four years. 

22. A comparison of attitudes relating to possible marital adjustment as between 
specific college women and their male friends. Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. Questionnaires on attitudes, each attitude recorded as one 
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of two or three alternative answers. It will be possible to obtain (1) norms on each ques- 
tion for each sex, (2) percentage of similarity of answers between the two members of a 
pair of friends of opposite sex, or engaged couples, (3) percentage of similarity of answers 
between any two persons of opposite sex at random. It is intended later to apply these 
questionnaires to married pairs of known good adjustment, and of known poor adjust- 
ment through marriage clinics, etc. They can be applied also to friendship pairs of the 
same sex. 

23. Social interaction.of two adjacent communities: a study in prestige. Mirra 
Komarovsky and Mary Alice McInerny, 230 County Office Building, White Plains, 
New York. Two villages with 6,000 inhabitants each were studied over a period of 
about fifty years with special emphasis on the present situation. Attitudes between a 
wealthy residential suburb and a comparatively poor neighboring village. 


Child Study and Adolescence 


24. Resemblance of brothers and twin brothers in achievement as measured by 
listings in ‘‘Who’s Who” with reference to the nature-nurture problem. Clifford Kirk- 
patrick, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Pairs of twins were found by date and 
place of birth and parentage. Reference to a theoretical total number of twins was 
possible. A sample of males was taken and a check made as to the number having 
brothers also listed as compared with twins having twins listed. 

25. Analysis of the behavior patterns of sixty problem boys. R. L, Whitley, 41-42 
44th Street, Apartment C-15, Long Island City, New York. Sixty intensive case 
studies were made of problem and delinquent boys in New York City. The boys were 
studied in a special school situation and in an institution for delinquents. Many of 
them were studied in a variety of informal groupings in their various backgrounds in 
New York City. As a part of this study an intensive description was made of a school 
situation in New York City, indicating methods of control used, the attitudes of the 
personnel, the reactions of the boys to the school set-up, etc. 

26. Factors associated with marked change in the intelligence quotients of “prob- 
lem" children. Helen L. Witmer, College Hall 8, Northampton, Massachusetts. The 
study covers about one hundred patients of the Institute for Juvenile Research, the 
total number of white boys and girls whose I.Q.'s changed as much as ten points on 
retest. They were found in a group of approximately two thousand patients. 

27. The personality of dementia praecox patients in childhood and adolescence. 
Idem. A study of about forty patients (1) to test the hypothesis that dementia praecox 
is most likely to develop in persons of an introverted personality, and (2) to discover 
to what extent intelligent informants who knew the patients well agree in their char- 
acterizations of the patients. One group of students is studying the patients by means 
of interviews with at least four persons who knew them well in childhood and ado- 
lescence. These patients have had at least a high-school education, are still under 
thirty, and their parents are alive. “Personality” has been divided into numerous 
divisions, and the interviews center around concrete questions. 


Personality and Life Organization 


28. A study of the relations between “‘circular responses," ''self-corroborating atti- 
tudes," and ''self-corroborating situations." Thomas D. Eliot, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. 

29. The utopian mechanism as escape and compensation: from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. Idem. 

30. Personality studies of college women with relation to their friendly and hostile 
adjustments to one another. Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New 
York. (See XXXVII, 624, No. 46.) 

31. The characteristics of Indian student leaders and followers. Mapheus Smith, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. This is an attempt to study personality differences 
between leaders and followers. The entire student body of Haskell Institute gave judg- 
ments concerning the outstanding leaders of both sexes; and the traits of leadership. 
The leaders thus selected and leaders of established activities have been compared with 
followers in physical, mental, and social traits. 
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32. The factors of frequency, recency, and intensity in leader selection. Idem. 
From one hundred and fifty college students statements were collected concerning the 
greatest individuals of history, the greatest individuals of this century, the relative im- 
portance of twenty types of leaders, the greatest leaders of each type, and the amount 
and character of their experiences related to these leaders. The result is a number of 
case studies of the selection of great persons by college students. 


33. A method of leadership rating for college seniors and some factors associated 
with their success in student leadership. Ray E. Wakeley, 316 Agricultural Hall, Iowa 
State College, Ames. By means of a system of weighting according to the amount of 
leadership involved in the activity listed, a value, numerically stated, will be compiled 
to represent the leadership accomplishment of each member of the graduating class, 
Towa State College, June, 1932. This rating will be analyzed by college groups and 
possibly by college activities or groups of activities. Leadership ratings will be com- 
pared with various factors to show the presence or absence of significant relationships. 


34. Case studies of socially well-adjusted individuals. Helen L. Witmer, College 
Hall 8, Northampton, Massachusetts. About fifteen individuals were chosen from 
among the siblings of patients of one of the clinics of the Institute of Human Relations, 
Yale University, and from scholarship applicants examined by the Institute for Juvenile 
Research, Chicago. Interviews were held with the parents, teachers, and the children 
themselves. The usual child guidance clinic history outline was used, but special atten- 
tion was paid to early physical history and to the parents’ attitudes toward the child, 
in an endeavor to test the validity of the mental hygiene hypotheses of the causes of 
maladjustment. 


35. Personality analysis of college students by the methods of tests, inventories, 
and autobiographies. Verne Wright, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. (See XX XVII, 624, No. 47.) 


36. The Study of the róle of social conflict in the personality development of young 
children, both in nursery schools and in unsupervised play, with particular reference to 
the task of the adult in guiding wholesome growth. Else l'orest, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


THE FAMILY 
(See also 22, 113, 115, 119, 123, 299, 300, 305) 


37. Social areas and marriage rates. J. H. S. Bossard, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. A study of all marriages in the Philadelphia area in 1932 in which one 
or both parties lived within fourteen well-defined social areas. Data were gathered on 
their residences, race, and occupation. 


Family Budgets and Income 


38. Peiping, China, family budgets. Sidney D. Gamble, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Complete income and expense accounts, December 1, 1926—November 30, 
1927, for 283 families living in Peiping. Also data concerning size of family, age, sex, 
origin, time in Peiping. Families persuaded to keep accounts. Where help was needed 
writers called daily or every other day to make budget entries. 


39. Standards of living in the ministry. Murray H. Leiffer, 725 Simpson Street, 
Evanston, Illinois. From about 4,000 questionnaires, approximately 1,300 ministers, 
living in various urban and rural areas in the United States, have made returns. From 
those who have been keeping budget accounts, r,058 returned complete and usable 
replies. The form called for a statement of receipts and expenditures for the period of 
one year. The materials are being analyzed by income classes, size of family, and other 
classifications such as education. 

40. Family budgets. Carle C. Zimmerman, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Analysis of all printed data to date. Several thousand studies covering 
several million families have been published. 
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Modern Family and its Problems 


41. The effect upon families of a sudden and apparently lasting decline in income 
from accustomed sources. R. C. Angell, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. From 
fifty to one hundred family case histories. 

42. Some attitudes and problems of foster parents in connection with the adoption 
of children under five years of age. Lee M. Brooks and Jacqueline Johnson, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 

43. Changing size of family. Robert H. Dann, Oregon State College, Corvallis. 
Families of students in Oregon State College are studied. A comparison is made of the 
number born in parents' generation and in the present student generation. Figures from 
513 families, taken from classes over a period of two years, have been collected. 


44. Marriage, divorce and population make-up in a selected group of states and 
Oregon. Idem. The study includes ratios of divorce and marriage by counties in Ore- 
gon, also ratio of males to females, divorced males to divorced females, divorced persons 
to married persons, divorce and population to the square mile. The study covers several 
census periods and a selected group of states. 

45. A study of the degree of happiness or unhappiness in marriage as rated by 
acquaintances of the married couples. Richard O. Lang, University of Chicago, 
Chicago. Schedules sent out November, 19312, returned December, 193r. Cases of 
22,186 marriages in all 48 states rated on 2,438 schedules, by students in twenty-two 
colleges in various geographical sections of the United States. Rater was asked to give 
information about himself as well as the married couple rated. Each couple was rated 
as to the estimated grade of happiness (s categories) and also as to how well the rater 
knew the couple (5 categories). Number of years married, occupation of husband, em- 
ployment of wife, number of children, were questions asked about the married couple. 

46. Relation of size of farm family to length of time married and also to size of 
farm business. C. E. Lively, Department of Rural Economics, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. Data drawn from 1,060 schedules collected in eight sample Ohio areas, 
1026-28. Schedules contain family history of marriage and growth of size of family. 
The relation of the three variables in question are studied two ways: (1) by cross-sec- 
tion study of distribution of all families of varying age; (2) by constructing complete 
history of groups of families of similar age and comparing groups. 

47. The suburban family. George A. Lundberg, Mirra Komarovsky, and Mary 
Alice McInerny, 230 County Office Building, White Plains, New York. A study of 
Westchester County, New York, at the present time. 


48. A study of marriage and divorce in Indiana. Charles R. Metzger, University of 
Indiana, Indianapolis. 

49. The trend of family disorganization in Cook County, Illinois. Ernest R. Mowrer, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. The purpose of this project is to discover 
the trend of family disorganization in a metropolitan area (Chicago). To accomplish 
this purpose, two sets of data will be utilized: (1) number of divorce complaints by year 
since 189o, and (2) detailed information on both divorce and non-support for the years 
1919 and 1929. The method of research will be statistical and twofold: (1) correlation 
of yearly divorce complaints with business conditions; (2) comparison of data for 1919 
and 1929 in terms of distribution, and of factors in family disorganization (e.g., number 
of children, sex of children, place of marriage, legal causes for divorce, etc.). 

50. Change in the family. W. F. Ogburn, University of Chicago, Chicago. 

51. Extent and status of illegitimacy in Detroit. James M. Reinhardt, Department 
of Sociology, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. Assisted by Walter R. Wyland, Gilbert 
DeBuck, and Elsie W. Kling, Graduate Students, College of the City of Detroit, De- 
troit, Michigan. Data gathered from records of hospitals, maternity homes, courts, and 
social agencies, supplemented by interviews with individuals who deal directly with the 
problem. Such factors as mentality, age, occupation, home and neighborhood condi- 
tions, cultural backgrounds, and forms of amusement studied and evaluated as probably 
causal and consequential, 

52. Factors in divorce and desertion in Wayne County, Michigan. Idem. Assisted 
by William Seipp and Samuel C. Gardner, College of the City of Detroit, Detroit, 
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Michigan. Examination of 399 records of divorce and desertion that came before the 
Friend of the Court’s Office in Wayne County, Michigan, during September, 1930. 


53. A study of selected factors in family life as evidenced from a study of life-history 
material. Mildred B. Thurow, under direction of Dwight Sanderson, Cornell Univer- 
sity Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. Over two hundred life-his- 
tories of advanced students, collected in the "Family" class, Department of Rural 
Social Organization, Cornell University. Data obtained from the life-histories by the 
use of a schedule, showing to what extent certain factors are present or absent in 
successful and unsuccessful family life. 


PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 
(See also 9r) 


54. The American idealistic community cycle. Lee Emerson Deets, University of 
South Dakota, Vermilion. An analysis of the idealistic community movement with a 
classification of the several hundred known communities within it revealing a pro- 
gressive change from communities to associations. Tables showing longevity by types, 
decade of origin, size, list of 270 communities known to have existed. 


55. Democracy in the American idealistic communities. Idem. An analysis of the 
experience of the American idealistic communities with democracy as government and 
as social idea. 

56. Tangier Island: a study in group life. S. Warren Hall, IIT, Dover, Delaware. 
A sociological study of a small fishing village island in Chesapeake Bay near Crisfield, 
Maryland. 


57. Environmental influences of Mexican children of junior high school age in San 
Diego. Constantine Panunzio, University of California, Los Angeles. Investigation 
through schools and social service house; questionnaire of the White House Conference 
on Child Guidance and Protection used; field observations. 

58. A study of the effects of western civilization upon the Maya Indians. Robert 
Redfield, University of Chicago, Chicago. (See XXXVII, 627, No. 84.) 

59. À study of the cultural and economic backgrounds of modern Silesia, with 
special reference to the disputed territory of upper Silesia. William J. Rose, Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire. Period: especially that of the modern in- 
dustrial age. Area: that seized by Prussia at the middle of the eighteenth century, 
especially the area where Polish is spoken. (a) An investigation of all available written 
materials in Latin, German, and Polish—both source materials and the pre-war mono- 
graphs based on the same, (b) as much field work done on the ground as a year will 
permit. 

60. Business and professional status and opportunities of the American Negro. 
Fred Lynn Steely, Paine College, Augusta, Georgia. Period: 1900-1932, with probable 
data projected to 1940. Actual numbers of people engaged in the businesses and occupa- 
tions studied. Social conditions for various periods and localities compared with the 
vocational opportunities of those periods and localities. 


CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 
(See also 181, 186, 214, 230) 


61. Interracial homicide—a study of the slaying of whites by Negroes and of 
Negroes by whites. H. C. Brearley, Clemson Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Clemson College, South Carolina. The study will be concentrated in the southern 
states. From newspapers, court records, case records from various sources, etc., an 
analysis will be made of the problem of interracial homicide, especially of the relative 
frequency of such acts among whites and Negroes. The primary effort of the investiga- 
tion will be to secure a large number of records of interracial slayings—from whatever 
source these may be obtained—and to make an analysis of these case reports. This 
will be supplemented by any data collected by other investigators. 


62. The Negro in New Jersey. Emil Frankel, Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey, with Ira deA. Reid, 1133 Broadway, New York City. 
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A state-wide survey of Negro life covering: the population, earning a living, making a 
home, education and training, keeping healthy, recreation and leisure, the dependents, 
the delinquents, aspects of the Negro community, and a program for adjustment. 


63. The Indian in Oklahoma: a study in conflict and assimilation of cultures. J. J. 
Rhyne, University of Oklahoma, Norman. Approximately 300 family schedules have 
‘been collected, containing information relative to the various life-activities of every 
member of the Indian family. 


POPULATION AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 
(See also 56, 58, 59, 112, 116, 133) 


64. Changes in the population of East Harlem, with special reference to their effect 
on the Federation Settlement, New York City. Charles S. Bernheimer, Jewish Welfare 
Board, 7x West 47th Street, New York City. 

65. Decline among American villages as denoted by the number and percentage 
of places losing population, 1920-30. J. M. Gillette, University Station, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota. A continuation of the work formerly completed, the results of which 
appear in Gillette's Rural Sociology (1928), chapter xix. Data: alphabetical lists of 
incorporated places, United States Census. Counting, marking those losing, and tabu- 
lating results for all states, each census. Tables of number counted, number losing, 
percentages losing for each state, all the divisions except New England, and the nation 
represent result. Causal interpretation indulged in. 

66. A study of rural population in Shantung. Leonard S. Hsu and I. C. Yuan, Yen- 
ching University, Peiping, China. 

67. Population trends in relation to physical and mental characteristics of popula- 
tion groups (geographical, racial, and social) in the United States—and causes of 
differential reproduction rates. Frank Lorimer, 2810 P Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. Critical survey of published data (anthropometric, psychometric, demographic, 
and social), including chapter on methods of measuring population change with some 
original analysis of data collected by others, e.g., analysis of natality in relation to wife's 
age at marriage, use of contraceptives, etc., reported in questionnaires collected by 
Katherine B. Davis. 

68. An ecological and demographic study of the population of a suburban area. 
George A. Lundberg, 230 County Office Building, White Plains, New York. West- 
chester County (New York) studied for the last three decades. Analysis of population 
by census tracts, with respect to age, sex, marital status, nationality, etc. The uses of 
land in the county, percentage in estates of various sizes, directions of migration, and 
causes of shifting within the area. 

69. Studies in Brazilian economics and finance. J. F. Normano, roa Aberdeen 
Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

7o. Cost of living of Mexican wage earners in San Diego in 1930. Constantine 
Panunzio, University of California, Los Angeles. : 


Demography and Population 


71. Population trends in New York State, 1900-1930. W. A. Anderson, Department 
of Rural Social Organization, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

72. A demographic study of the Hutterite communities in Manitoba. Lee Emerson 
Deets, University of South Dakota, Vermilion. A survey of the Hutterites in Mani- 
toba, 1,279 in number living in ten communities, which with the mother community in 
South Dakota comprise one of three major divisions of the Hutterische Brueder Ge- 
meinde, a sectarian communistic society. Data include: (by colonies) population, 
births, deaths, marriages, emigration, immigration, 1927—1930 inclusive; composition 
by age and sex, types of defectiveness, school population, families, marriages, un- 
married, widows, widowers, miscegenation, size of completed families, acres owned, 
rented, cultivated, annual expenditures, and receipts. 

73. A study of urban trends in population increase in Wisconsin. C. G. Dittmer, 
New York University, Washington Square, New York City. Population trends were 
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studied by township, county, incorporated places according to size, and division. A 
high degree of correlation was found between density of population and rate of increase 
or decrease. 

74. Causes of death for different size communities in the state of Ohio, 1930. Harold 
F. Dorn, zro S. Campus Avenue, Oxford, Ohio. Study of all the official death certifi- 
cates for the state of Ohio for 1930. The records were searched for non-resident deaths 
which were allocated to the residence of the deceased. Institutional deaths were tabu- 
lated separately. The data were tabulated by age, sex, and cause of death for each nativ- 
ity and racial group and for different size communities. 

75. New evidence on the diffusion of contraceptive knowledge through social 
classes. Norman E. Himes, r32 West Adams Street, Somerville, Massachusetts. 
Statistical data culled from clinical reports and other primary sources. 


76. Some theoretical consequences of the advent of a stationary population in the 
United States. Idem, 


Human Ecology and Human Geography 
(See also 1, 37, 68, 194, 219, 263) 


77. Mental mobility and Greek genius: a culture case study. Howard Becker, 215 
Crescent Street, Northampton, Massachusetts. Aegean and Eastern Mediterranean 
regions, 2000-300 B.C. Geographical, archaeological, and historical data. 


78. Budapest: an ecological study. Erdmann Doane Beynon, 8475 Dearborn 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. The city of Budapest and its suburban area: a study of 
population arrangement in the city of Budapest and its metropolitan area based on 
statistics for the city of Budapest and on thelast two Hungarian censuses. Study of the 
movement of population from rural Hungary into Budapest; their arrangement within 
the city. The expansion of the city as a metropolitan entity. A general comparison of 
the ecological organization of Budapest with that of American cities. 


79. The determination of social areas in Philadelphia. J. H. S. Bossard, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The plotting of base information from the census by 
census tracts and the plotting of the number of different kinds of social phenomena. À 
standard map of Philadelphia by census tracts is being used and a series of some twenty 
maps are in process of completion showing the distribution of census and other data. 
The census data are plotted by census tracts, the other data by street addresses, The 
other data plotted include rooming houses, chain stores, residences of University stu- 
dents, patronesses of the Metropolitan Opera, doctor’s offices, hospitals, playgrounds, 
children’s agencies, family welfare agencies, commercial recreational facilities, churches, 
adult offenders, etc. 

8o. An ecological study of China. Ch’eng-Hsin Chao, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. A quantitative analysis of the degree of spatial integration of China as an eco- 
logical unit of study. Statistical data on population, transportation, banks, etc., will 
be used. A statistical analysis of population expansion in space; indices of segmentation 
and integration will be used. 


81. Gold coast and business district. Paul Frederick Cressey, Box 275, Granville, 
Ohio. Study of the location of the most fashionable residential area in the urban com- 
munity and its relation to the central business district. Comparative study of several 
large cities, with statistical material, maps, etc., showing ecological pattern and rela- 
tionships, including data from New York City, Chicago, Cleveland, and Montreal. 

82. Archaeology of the pre-Columbian culture of Oregon. L. S, Cressman, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene. 

83. Study of place of offense and residences of both participants in sex delinquencies 
in Chicago. Evelyn Buchan Crook (Mrs. Wilfrid Harris Crook), 143 Kilsyth Road, 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 

84. The distribution of juvenile delinquency in Cincinnati, and its co-ordination 
with other factors. Earle Eubank, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. (1) 
Tabulation of distribution of all delinquency cases—white and Negro, male and female 
—by census tracts, and by “type of offense.” (2) Analysis in terms of conditioning 
factors, especially of the characteristics of the communities where found. 
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85. Two decades of changes in a selected suburban community (Norwood, Ohio) 
from 1910-1930. Idem. The effort is being made to reduce to tangible form an exhibit 
of the typical transition of a formerly well-to-do residential suburb to its present status 
of a cheap, industrial annex to a large city. Various criteria are: (r) type of population, 
(2) church and school attendance, (3) home ownership, (4) modification of residential 
districts, (3) modification of business and industry. 


86. Delinquency areas in the Puget Sound region. Norman S. Hayner, University 
of Washington, Seattle. The data include nineteen rate maps for a total of about 5,900 
boy and girl delinquents in ten leading cities of Washington. Rate maps for family 
dependency and for membership in character-building organizations are also available 
for three cities. Since the purpose of the study is to test the conclusion of Clifford R. 
Shaw and his associates concerning the geographic distribution of juvenile delinquents, 
the methods used are similar to those described in delinquency areas. 


87. Population mobility in rural Connecticut. J. L. Hypes, Storrs, Connecticut, with 
V. A. Rapport. Six key towns were selected for intensive house-to-house study; over 
seven hundred survey records were secured. Census data used for background, selectiv- 
ity, and adjustments resulting from the back-to-the-land movement, mode, etc. 


88. A study of juvenile delinquency in Manhattan. John E. Jacobi, 65 West 35th 
Street, Bayonne, New Jersey. This study of juvenile delinquency in Manhattan (New 
York City) was made from the viewpoint of the distribution of delinquents throughout 
the areas of the city. The basic material was secured from the Children’s Court of the 
city of New York. All the delinquent cases for the years 1925, 1927, and 1930 were 
obtained from the records of this court. 

89. The natural history of the central business district. Earl S. Johnson, University 
of Chicago, Chicago. An intensive study of the Chicago central business district from 
trading post to metropolitan days. Districts in at least two other cities will be studied, 
one of these probably Denver. Data on land occupancy, division of labor, etc. The 
spatial pattern related to the changing economy; the róle of communication and 
transportation. Ecological, statistical, and historical methods. An attempt to get at 
the “ideal growth" scheme. 


9o. The Mexican in Chicago. Robert C. Jones, 5527 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago. 
A study of the migration of a people from rural communities in Mexico to an industrial 
urban environment in the United States. Mexican immigration to this area from its 
beginning. Life-histories and collection of data showing the distribution of the Mexican 
in the area. 


91. À study of the Jewish immigrant who came to St. Louis between 1921 and 1929 
(inclusive). Nettie Keiner, 1216 Walton Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. A study of two 
hundred Jewish immigrant families, or persons, dependent and independent, selected 
from immigrants referred by the New Vork Chapter of the National Council of Jewish 
Women to the St. Louis Chapter of the National Council of Jewish Women between 
the years of 1921 and 1929, to determine, if possible, by a study of their native back- 
grounds and the social status of those to whom they came, the factors contributing to 
their dependency. ' 

92. Women in industry in Soviet Russia. Susan M. Kingsbury and Mildred Fair- 
child, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. (See XX XVII, 630, No. 114.) 

93. Mobility in a suburban area. George A. Lundberg, Mirra Komarovsky and 
Mary Alice McInerny, 230 County Office Building, White Plains, New York. A study 
of Westchester County (New York) at the present time. A number of studies of com- 
muting from standpoint of time, distance, occupations, activities during commuting, 
effect on community and family life. Frequency of change of residence. Analysis of 
commuting statistics. Systematic observations on commuting trains, Commuters con- 
trasted with non-commuters with respect to occupations, status, place in community, 
etc. Analysis of directories to determine average frequency of change of residence. 

94. The central business district: ecological organization, succession and domi- 
nance at the center of a metropolitan community with special reference to Detroit, 
Michigan. Donald C. Marsh, 5063 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. The project deals 
with the central business district as a natural ecological area, the organization of the 
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various functions found there, the succession of functions there in time, and the domi- 
nance of the functions in creating the total communal pattern. 

95. Regionalism: the delineation of the boundaries and zones of metropolitan 
regions. Kenneth H. McGill, Department of Sociology, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. Conceptual material from works of French, English, and American writers from 
1850...., data on distribution of various metropolitan functions throughout Lower 
Peninsula of state of Michigan. Excerpts from writers in field of regionalism being 
gathered to give general and specific uses of terms “regionalism” and “region” and to 
form background for defining ecological, or functional, regionalism and region. Sta- 
tistical data on distributions of metropolitan functions by towns through area mem- 
tioned collected to devise method for delineating metropolitan regions. 


96. The relations between Tacoma, a deep-sea port of the North American Pacific 
Coast, and Eastern Asia. John Adrian Rademaker, 820 North 13th Street, Tacoma, 
Washington. Includes economic, cultural, intellectual, anthropological relations. 
Earliest recorded relations to 1931 or later, with emphasis on period since 1925. Data 
on movements of ships, cargoes, passengers, resident East Asian population; statistical 
data; some statistics on news published in Tacoma newspapers dealing with Eastern 
Asia. Data on lecturers, pictures, discussions, attitudes, incidents. Statistical data 
from published documents, reports, etc., by governmental or private agencies con- 
cerned with immigration, water-borne foreign commerce, cable rates, steamship sched- 
ules, census reports. Personal interviews for data on lecturers, pictures, club discussions, 
attitudes, historical incidents. 

97. A study of rural community areas in New York state. Dwight Sanderson, 
assisted by W. A. Anderson, A. M. Paxson, and Dallas Mallison, Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. Data from eight counties in cen- 
tral New York on community and trade areas and the influence of cities and larger 
towns on the smaller rural communities. Data collected in two counties by a canvass, 
with a schedule, of all farm families, in three counties by the use of a mail questionnaire 
and personal study of community centers, and in two counties by personal interviews 
with merchants and community leaders. 


98. The neighborhood: a study of ward seven in Omaha. T. Earl Sullenger, Mu- 
nicipal University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 


99. Ecological distribution of voting habits: a study in political mobility. Erle F. 
Young, University of Southern California, Los Angeles. Analysis of city of Los Angeles, 
1924 and 1928 election statistics. The percentage of Democratic votes cast in each 
precinct in 1924 is computed. The precincts are then tabulated in five equal groups 
ranging from lowest to highest and the five quintiles placed on a city precinct map in 
distinctive colors. The same operations are performed for 1928 and the two maps com- 
pared for areas showing no, little, or much change in quintile placement from 1924 to 
1928. 

too. A sociological analysis of the city of St. Cloud. L. D. Zeleny, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. Large amounts of material on the following topics: 
ecology, culture groups, the person, social interaction, social organization, and social 
change. Material collected over two-year period by students in elementary sociology. 
Documentary analysis, statistical analysis, interviews, case studies. 


THE RURAL COMMUNITY 
(See also 46, 65, 97, 187, 190) 


IOI. Economic and social study of Warren County, North Carolina, as a basis for 
consolidated county government. Columbus Andrews, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 

102. Successful farm families in New York State. Howard W. Beers, Cornell Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. 

103. The income of farm boys and girls. Howard W. Beers and Dwight Sanderson, 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. (See XXXVII, 
631, No. 127.) 
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.104. Study of rural social change. Edmund deS. Brunner, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City. (See XXXVII, 632, No. 131.) 

IOS. Social aspects of improved rural highways. T. W. Cape, University, North 
Dakota. 

106. Agrarian discontent: a study in class conflict based on the farmer movements. 
Frederick A. Conrad, University of Arizona, Tucson. This study deals primarily with 
the problems, discontent, agitation, and demands of the grain and cotton farmers since 
the Civil War. 

107. Measurement of change of hygienic practices of feudal villages in Syria under 
partially controlled conditions. Stuart C. Dodd, American University of Beirut, Beirut, 
Syria. À family schedule of three hundred items was applied to three hundred families, 
the total population of eight Arab villages and one Armenian. Samples have been 
resurveyed for reliability. At the end of two years a complete resurvey will be made, 


ro8. The growth of farm trade centers in Oklahoma. O. D. Duncan, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 

109. A study of certain economic factors affecting social life among Oklahoma cotton 
farmers. O. D. Duncan and J. T. Sanders, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater. ; 

iro. Farmer opinions as factors in cotton-acreage determination. C. J. Galpin, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C 

iir. Rural industries as factors affecting the standard of living of farm families. 
Idem. 

112. Social survey of a Hsien (county) in North China. Sidney D. Gamble, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


113. Farm family functions and relationships. C. Horace Hamilton, State College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

114. Study for the guidance of an educational program among rural home women. 
Elizabeth B. Herring, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. The study deals with 
description of the social relations of village and farm women in village-farm communi- 
ties. The project calls for four community studies, the localities chosen to represent 
different types of rural economy and different sectional cultures. 'Two studies have 
been completed, one of Orfordville, Wisconsin, a dairying community—and one of 
Wallingford, Vermont, a two-function, agricultural-industrial village. A study of South 
Glastonbury, Connecticut, an agricultural industrial village, with some foreign-born 
population and urban influence, is in process. It is hoped that it will be possible to make 
a study of a Kansas community. The villages chosen are communities with population 
ranging from 500 to 1,000, 

115. The adjustment of rural families in St. Louis, Elsie Husemann, 5773 West- 
minster Place, St. Louis, Missouri. Case studies of twenty-five families originating in 
the Ozark Highland of Missouri and known to the St. Louis Provident Association. 

116. The banana empire: a study of the North American fruit industry in the 
countries of the Caribbean. Charles D. Kepner, Jr., 89 East Main Street, Stafford 
Springs, Connecticut. The study concerns the banana industry as a contributing fac- 
tor to economic, political, and sociological conditions in this region. 

117. Combined case and statistical study of the village of Belleville, Wisconsin. 
E. L. Kirkpatrick, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Each village family is to be 
visited for information on costs of living for one year. Merchants are to be visited for 
information on trade and service area boundaries. Boundaries of different areas are to 
be mapped. Older residents are to be consulted and newspaper files and available 
records are to be studied for authentic information on growth of village. All three phases 
of work to be co-ordinated. 


118. Standards of living in relation to income and other conditioning factors. Idem. 
Nine hundred farm families of seven localities representing six types of farming areas 
in Wisconsin. Double schedule obtained by survey method on each family. Data in- 
cluded estimates on farm business, cost of living, and participation in local organiza- 
tion and other similar activities. 
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119. Steps or periods of family growth and experiences in relation to standards of 
living and the ability to pay. Idem. Includes approximately two hundred farm families, 
chosen from nine hundred which were visited in connection with combined farm busi- 
ness and standard of living study just completed. 


120. An inventory of groups in which farm people participate. D. E. Lindstrom, 220 
New Agricultural Building, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

121. Local organization among farm people. Idem. The opinions of 433 rural 
people in 315 localities of 56 counties of the state of Illinois was secured as to the need 
for, and the desired type and function of, local organizations among farm people. Two 
hundred and eighty-five members of 234 local organizations among farm people over the 
state of Illinois were questioned as to the purposes, membership, program, affiliations, 
accomplishments, and difficulties of, as well as changes in, these organizations. 


122. Rural social organization in Washington County, Arkansas. T. C. McCormick, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 
123. Standards of living of farm families in Faulkner County, Arkansas. Idem. 


124. Urbanization of rural recreation. E. W, Montgomery, University. of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

125. Study of land utilization and conditions of living in marginal and sub-marginal 
areas of eastern Kentucky. W. D. Nicholls and Merton Oyler, College of Agriculture, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

126. A study of rural community organization in selected communities in Kentucky. 
Idem. Historical data for the past five years for all organizations in three typical rural 
communities were obtained, also the social participation of all members of families for 
a representative sample of about one-fourth of the families in the community. 

127. A study of the effect of the use of electricity on the farm income, organization, 
and management, and upon the psychic and social conditions of the farm family. Bur- 
well B. Powell, College Park, Maryland. (See XXXVII, 633, No. 148.) 

128. Some politico-social relations of selected corn and cotton belt farm populations. 
J. O. Rankin, R. 1, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

129. Trends in community development in Ohio. J. P. Schmidt, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. .Changes in special interest communities from pre-automobile to 
automobile times. 

130. A study of rural social organization in Fairfield County, Ohio. Raymond C. 
Smith, Rural Economics Department, Ohio State University, Columbus. 


131. Rural homes of city workers. Leland B. Tate, Department of Rural Social 
Organization, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. A canvass is being made of the 
village and open-country households. All houses are being spotted and mapped. By 
means of a census sheet a limited number of facts are secured from each household; and 
by means of a small schedule additional data are obtained from each commuter house- 
hold. A more detailed schedule will be used in securing data from some six hundred or 
more households in which the financial head is a commuter. 


132. The contribution of commercial enterprises toward the attainment of farm 
bureau objectives. E. D. Tetreau, Ohio State University, Columbus. The scope of the 
study includes all counties in California. The period covered is from 1917 to 1932. The 
data collected are descriptive and statistical, drawn from farm bureau records of regu- 
lar farm bureau business, and records of commercial enterprises, 


133. Escasu: a study of the culture and social organization of a Middle American 
village (Costa Rica) with some attention to the changes in process due to the impact of 
foreign influences. Charles A. Thomson, 383 Bible House, Astor Place, New York City. 


134. Some aspects of rural residence among urban workers and professional people 
in Minnesota. C. R. Wasson, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Reasons for such 
residence, backgrounds of husband and wife (whether urban or rural), income classes 
affected, effects on income, diet, and types of community activity and recreation par- 
ticipated in; types of family affected. Extent and distribution of phenomena in state, 
with particular reference to conditions of soil and of employment. 
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135. Occupational mobility among farmers, with reference to certain socio-economic 
factors. B. O. Williams, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Data from three hun- 
dred farmers, in Pickens County, South Carolina, covering three generations of occupa- 
tional mobility. 

136. The farmers’ standard of living. Effect of income on living conditions. E. A. 
Willson, State College Station, Fargo, North Dakota. 


137. Local rural leaders in the state of Washington. Fred R. Voder, State College 
of Washington, Pullman. Field method study by schedules, interviewing 250 local 
rural leaders, who had been recommended as leaders of their communities. 


138. Farm migration and the flow of rural wealth to urban communities. Fred R. 
Yoder and A. A. Smick, State College of Washington, Pullman. 


COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR AND SOCIAL CONTROL 
(See also 16, 99, 224, 290) 


139. The mob. L. L. Bernard, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. Library 
research and observation. 


140. A study of business conferences. Glenn A. Bowers, 129 East 52d Street, New 
York City. The conference cycle in various categories of business or industrial con- 
ferences and committees. Data include case studies, perhaps ten or twelve intensively 
handled, supported by one hundred or more abbreviated cases reported on uniform 
schedules. Comprehensive “meeting record” schedules have been used for the recording 
of meetings; special “observation memo,” and “experience” schedules for interview 
and questionnaire work have also been used. Stenographic records have been obtained 
on certain cases. The "participant-observer" status has been principally relied upon. 


141. The influence of the cinema in India. Paul Frederick Cressey, Box 275, Gran- 
ville, Ohio. Study carried on in India, 1930-31, involving numerous personal interviews, 
visits to a large number of moving picture theaters, and the collection of 250 question- 
naires from Indian college students. 


142. Ogburn’s theory of invention in relation to technological unemployment. Wil- 
frid Harris Crook, 143 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Massachusetts. 


143. A corpus of superstitions of Syria. Stuart C. Dodd, American University of 
Beirut, Beirut, Syria. Thirteen hundred superstitions current among different language 
groups of Syria and vicinity have been collected with notes on their sources. Students 
during the summer vacation collected the items according to instruction on standard 
forms with notes of sources from their own community. 


144. Social control and engineering practice. James P. Earp, Drew Forest, Madison, 
New Jersey. Data will consist of samples of national, state, and municipal regulations 
together with such other forms of control as may be found to exist. The method 
will be mainly historical in character with particular stress upon the changes in the 
nature and extent of the controls manifested. 

145. Accomplishments of the social sciences in the way of control of practical 
affairs. Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, assisted by 
S. C. Gilfillan, 5623 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago, (President's Committee on Social 
Trends.) 

146. Inventions and discoveries as causes of social change. William F. Ogburn and 
S. C. Gilfillan, University of Chicago, Chicago. Report of the President's Committee on 
Social Trends. 

147. Sociological and psychological significance of clothing. Maurice Parmelee, ro 
Bank Street, New York City. Studies of primitive, historical, and contemporary 
peoples. Cultural data analyzed principally from a psychological point of view. Some 
psychiatric data. 

148. Psychology and social reform. George Y. Rusk, Commonwealth College, 
Mena, Arkansas. 

149. The róle of motion pictures in an interstitial urban area, with particular refer- 
ence to their effects upon juvenile delinquency. Frederic M. Thrasher, New York 
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University, roo Washington Square East, New York City, assisted by Paul G. Cressey, 
R. L. Whitley, Myran Jacoby, John Tacoli, O. W. Crays. An area in New York City 
comprising about 170 city blocks and a population of approximately 300,000 people. 
Materials collected include observations and descriptions of motion picture theaters 
and programs; motion picture autobiographies of boys and girls. 

150. Influence of modern drama and fiction upon attitudes of spectators and readers, 
respectively. Melvin J. Vincent, University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 
Interviews, 1928-32, with about 504 adults, thus far—selected without reference to age 
or sex. Interviewing based on simple questionnaire verbally conveyed. Four questions 
form the foundational basis of each interview. 


151. The sociology and social psychology of college friendships. F. M. Vreeland, 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. A study of a questionnaire answered by 
eighty pairs of college friends, containing data regarding social status of participants 
and facts concerning their interaction. Thirty pairs of very intimate college friends 
were given a series of tests and the results were compared. Various rating studies and 
miscellaneous projects have been carried on for the past three years, all throwing some 
light on college friendships. Case histories have been collected, It is hoped to complete 
a census of friendships of all DePauw students, to be done during the college year 
1932-33. 

152. Trotsky's Russian Revolution. H. Woolston, University of Washington, 
Seattle. Historical and biographical analysis of all Trotsky's works available here— 
about 2,500 pages. An attempt to analyze Trotsky's mind from his writings—the 
making of a revolutionist. 


153. Sex differences in stereotypes. Erle F. Young, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. A statistical study of reactions of roo men and roo women to two 
series of photographs. The social traits tested are intelligence, leadership, occupation, 
and certain social types. Follows rather closely that of Stuart Rice in similar study of 
stereotypes already published. 


Public Opinion and the Press 
(See also 162) 


154. The development of community consciousness as portrayed in the files of a 
rural weekly newspaper. Ernest M. Banzet, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
(See X XXVII, 636, No. 160.) 

155. Analysis of the nature and functions of the public. Carroll D. Clark, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence. Study will cover roughly the period of the rise of the modern 
press in Western countries. Data will be drawn partly from historical sources, partly 
from concrete accounts of functioning of contemporary publics. 

156. An analysis of the news contained in the three major dailies of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, over a period of one selected month. Earle Eubank, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

157. A study of certain types of patriotic attitudes, particularly as these appear in 
peace-time controversies in the United States. Earle L. Hunter, 69 Tiemann Place, 
New York City. Newspapers throughout the United States, issued during 1928, were 
examined for periods of several months for each of several events showing patriotic 
attitudes. This newspaper material was analyzed for attitudes, and these attitudes were 
grouped so as to show internally consistent types of patriotic behavior. These types 
were constructed somewhat in accordance with the method used by Max Weber. 

158. Factors involved in the consolidation and suspension of daily newspapers in 
the United States since 1900: a statistical study in social change. W. Carl Masche, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. A study of all the daily newspapers in the 
United States by ten-year periods 1900, 1910, 1920, and 1930. Sunday editions of 
dailies are included. The period of issue, political affiliation, circulation, subscription 
price, and population of place in which paper is published are collected for each paper 
and each period. 

159. American opinion toward Russia. H. Ashley Weeks, Jr., 1700 Whittier Street, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. All expressions of opinion found in news items, speeches, reports 
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articles, editorials, and letters printed in the New York Times during the years 1925-31, 
inclusive, furnish the data for this research. Approximately one thousand expressions 
of opinion have been gathered from this source. The person conducting the research has 
confined himself only to written opinions; he has not interpreted actions as opinions. 

160. Selective factors influencing the disappearance of daily and weekly newspapers 
in the United States. M. Willey, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Data from 
records of number of newspapers in the United States, 1900-1930, to ascertain where 
papers are disappearing, under what circumstances, political afhliation of disappearing 
papers, etc. Involves study of about 2,000 dailies and 16,000 weekly papers. 


Recreation 
(See also 124) 


161. A comparative study of the uses of leisure time of a few selected groups. 
Mirra Komarovsky, 230 County Office Building, White Plains, New York. Several 
hundred weekly records of time-expenditure kept by groups of different economic and 
social status. 

162. Trends in commercial entertainment in Pittsburgh as reflected in the advertis- 
ing in Pittsburgh newspapers (790-1860). Alfred McClung Lee, 562 Orange Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

163. The place of the fine arts in the life of a community. George A. Lundberg, 230 
County Office Building, White Plains, New York. Analysis of the extent of active 
participation in the fine arts in different communities; characteristics of the participat- 
ing group—age, sex, nationality, education, cultural background, origin of interest in 
the arts, etc.—as contrasted with non-participants. 


164. Recreation in a suburban area. Idem. A study of Westchester County (New 
York) from standpoint of the population's uses of leisure with special reference to adult 
education, participation in the arts, and reading habits; facilities for recreation in the 
county and the utilization of these facilities by residents of New Vork City. The uses 
of holidays, patterns of “a good time" among different groups, neighborhood sociabil- 
ity, etc. 

165. Asurvey of the recreational activities of working women in downtown Chicago. 
Martha Peppers Maher, 5231 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago. A study at the present 
based on information secured from a questionnaire distributed to a sampling of thirty- 
five hundred women in various types of work in the central business district of Chicago. 


166. Study of leisure time interests and activities of young business women of 
moderate income, Janet Fowler Nelson. 


167. Wawokiye Camp; an experimental study of group adjustment. Wilber.I. New- 
stetter, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. (See XXXVII, 635, No. 166.) 


168. Relation of the movies to the mores. (Relation of commercial motion pictures 
to standards of morality in American society.) Charles C. Peters, 257 Ridge Avenue, 
State College, Pennsylvania. Two-year study, subsidized by the Payne Foundation. 
One hundred and eighty-four motion pictures judged with scales. Mores from 484 re- 
spondents in various parts of the county. Morality indices on 320 items of conduct in 
sigma terms, arranged in scales after manner of English composition scales. Quantita- 
tive evidence how far “down” on each of four mores scales each of 18 social groups 
sanction conduct. 

169. Recreational survey of Connecticut, Victor A. Rapport, Storrs, Connecticut, 
and J. L. Hypes. 

170. The integrative interactions of children in unsupervised play. Mapheus Smith, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. : 

171. Recent trends in recreation. J. F. Steiner, University of Washington, Seattle. 
Covers the entire country with special emphasis upon developments since the World 
War. ‘Includes the broad field of amusements and recreational devices with the excep- 
tion of such activities as reading for pleasure, art, drama, music, etc. 

172. Child life in Omaha. T. Earl Sullenger, Municipal University of Omaha, 
Omaha; Nebraska. ' 
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173. An evaluation of the work of a large boys’ club. Frederic M. Thrasher, New 
York University, roo Washington Square East, New York City. This project covers 
a period of approximately three years from the founding of the club being studied, 
which draws on about 170 city blocks with a population of 300,000. This club has facili- 
ties for 6,000 boys. Case studies, statistics, and map studies are being made. 


Educational Sociology 


174. Analysis of student personnel in the retail training department of the Girls’ 
Mri School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. C. C. Alderton, 5757 University Avenue, 

cago. 

175. Conflict in social theory and practice. Lucile Allard, Garden City Public 
Schools, Garden City, Long Island. A study, over a period of five years, in New York 
City, Brooklyn, and Nashville, Tennessee, of the opinions of some students and ele- 
mentary teachers on controversial social and economic issues. Data include: steno- 
graphic reports of discussions carried on in study groups; responses to nearly r,ooo 
questionnaires; opinions of students recorded during a year of study; opinions of indi- 
viduals not associated with educational institutions, as recorded from personal inter- 
views with 960 individuals. . 

176. The education of women in the South: contrasting the southeastern states 
with the new Southwest. Elma H. Ashton, 308 Pittsboro Street, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. The development since rgoo with an introductory historical background. 


177. The unionization of teachers. Caroline Bengtson, Harvard, Nebraska. (See 
XXXVII, 637, No. 188.) 

178. The basic content of the course in educational sociology. W. H. Congdon, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and C. L. Anspach, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti. Three hundred questionnaires covering six hundred items forwarded to 
three hundred sociologists and educators. 


179. Two hundred cases of vocational guidance. Harvey W. Culp, William Sloane 
House, 356 W. 34th Street, New York City. Sociological examination of the problems 
presented in two hundred vocational guidance interviews together with statistical 
studies of the personality tests given in connection therewith. Arbitrary criteria of the 
improvement and a classification of the problem complexity and type was assigned to 
each case. Standard personality tests were given to each subject. Relationships, dis- 
tributions, and correlations in each of these have been statistically obtained. 


180. A study of the living conditions for teachers in private schools for girls, and in 
junior colleges for women, teaching conditions, equipment, supervision, standards, etc. 
Florence L. Gould, 16 Williston Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts. (See XXXVII, 
638, No. x91.) 

i81. Social study of 124 Negro families with special attention to education. Eva 
Greenstein, 5151 Lotus Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. This is a part of a co-operative 
study of a Negro district undertaken by students in the departments of economics and 
social work to discover standards of living and other social data relative to its popula- 
tion. 

182. The nature of character process. H. W. Hurt, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 

183. .Training in the uses of leisure with special reference to the public-school 
curriculum. George A. Lundberg, 230 County Office Building, White Plains, New York. 

184. The organization and activities of the National Education Association: a case 
study in educational sociology. Erwin S. Selle, State Teachers College, Winona, 
Minnesota. The data include the records of the Association as well as secondary ma- 
terials dealing with the Association for an eleven-year period, 1918-28. The method 
is that of organic socio-analysis, including historical and case study procedures. It is 
largely non-statistical. 

185, Vocabulary changes of introductory sociology students. Mapheus Smith, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence. One hundred introductory sociology students are being 
studied for vocabulary changes. A measurement of their success with sociological con- 
cepts is made at the beginning and at the end of the course. 
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186. A study of attendance in a Negro elementary school of St. Louis in relation 
to certain objective factors associated with home environments of the pupils. Alice L. 
Taylor, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

187. The relation of vocational agriculture training to choice of occupations and to 
activities in rural organizations. Roy E. Wakeley and M. E. John, Iowa State College, 
Ames. This study includes data on all the graduates in vocational agriculture and in 
college preparatory courses for five or six representative vocational high schools in 
Iowa. Data from the same number of representative high schools in Iowa that do not 
have courses in vocational agriculture will constitute a check group. Data have been 
collected for approximately 350 high-school graduates during the past seven years. 


188. The work of home economics trained women in business. Chase Going Wood- 
house, North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro. Data from 42 land-grant col- 
leges and detailed educational and occupational histories of some 600 women now work- 
ing chiefly in New York and Chicago, where the firms employing such women are con- 
centrated. Material collected covers functions, rewards, personal qualifications, social 
implications of work, relation to family life of employee, etc., and suggestions for future 
training. Emphasis on present situation. 

189. The work of women in dentistry. Idem. Reports from approximately soo 
women dentists in 31 states, from deans of 9 schools of dentistry (in addition to cata- 
logue material from all approved schools), from state health officers, and from profes- 
sional organizations, state and national.- Emphasis upon present situation—education, 
need for women dentists, relation of work to family life, rewards, etc. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION, INSTITUTIONS, AND CULTURE 
| (See also 54, 55, 100, 121, 122, 167) 


190. Utilization of local institutions in building a rural organization program for 
health, agriculture, home, and recreational improvement, Ralph H. Allee, Interna- 
tional College, Izmir, Turkey. The project is being carried on in the Vilayet of Izmir, 
the principal city of which is Izmir (Smyrna). It is to continue until August of 1935. 
Data are being collected to rate the potential contribution toward rural improvement 
of all public and private institutions and special interest groups. 

191. Inductive study of factors in the practical application of socialistic principles. 
Seba Eldridge, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

192. Contemporary culture in Claremont. William Kirk, 7o5 Indian Hill Building, 
Claremont, California. An intensive examination of the history, ecology, demography, 
racial groups, and economic, social and religious life of a community of three thousand. 
Life-history, interviews, case study interviews, general diaries, research diaries, sta- 
tistical graphs and charts, public and private documents, participant observer tech- 
nique. 

193. A case study of a heterogeneous community. Mirra Komarovsky, 230 County 
Office Building, White Plains, New York. A suburban village with a population of six 
thousand. From 1880 to the present time. 

194. The life and work of the churches of an interstitial area. May Case Marsh, 
Worth House, Hudson, New York. 

195. A study of the present-day community of New Harmony, Indiana, with especial 
reference to the community influence of a community tradition. F. M. Vreeland, De 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. 


Culture Traits, Patterns, Complexes, and Areas 


196. Mount Athos—a theocratic community of 5,000 monks in the Aegean Sea 
region, Michael Choukas, Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire. A descrip- 
tive and analytical study of the social structure the monks have built in the last 1,000 
years, with minor emphasis on historical and cultural backgrounds. Main emphasis on 
the relations of the social, religious, political, and economic activities of the monks 
today. 
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197. Ethnological survey of North America north of the Mexican border. John M. 
Cooper and Regina Flannery, Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. All 
ethnological data from all published sources gleaned, analyzed, tabulated, and spot- 
mapped. 


198. Field study of Northern Algonquian and Northern Athabaskan. John M. 
Cooper, Catholic University, Washington, D.C. Intensive study of Téte de Boule and 
selected diagnostic distributions in northern Algonquian-Athabaskan area. Summer 
field work among peoples and cultures represented in project. 


199. The etiquette of race relations in the southern states. Bertram W. Doyle, 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. The area commonly known as “The South" is 
included, with an intensive study from 1620 to 1865, and a comparative study from 
1865 to 1932. Data have been gathered from records of travel, diaries, journals, slave 
autobiographies, historical studies, periodicals, and case histories. À supplementary 
method has been questionnaires with selected questions gathered within the past two 
years. 


200. The American football spectacle as community pageantry and as a culture com- 
plex. Thomas D. Eliot, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. (See XXXVII, 
639, No. 207.) 


201. Changes in funeral conduct. Idem. Case studies by interview or outline-narra- 
tive. Selection of significant extracts from the Embalmers’ Monthly, etc. Analysis and 
comparison of attitudes and culture traits. 


202. The spread of a legend: The “Last Will of Charles Lounsbury.” Idem. 


203. Culture stratification in Eastern North America. Regina Flannery, Catholic 
University, Washington, D.C. Determination of temporal and spatial relationships in 
the area above mentioned through detailed analysis of distributions. Intensive study 
of sources supplemented by summer field work. 


204. Ethnic aspects of prohibition in the United States. Constantine Panunzio, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. Study of the United States, principally cities, 1920 
to present; data descriptive, statistical; authoritative opinion, some biographical. Inter- 
views with foreign-born leaders; direct observation of foreign born; indirect observation 
through “Americanization” teachers; correspondence with city police authorities, 
federal authorities, editors of foreign press, and other persons competent in the sub- 
ject; examination of primary and secondary data available. 


Social Change and Social Evolution 
(See also 21, 49, 50, 85, 104, 107, 129, 146, 158, 160, 253) 


205. À sociological study of the evolution of an exclusive residential suburb. Mary 
Alice McInerny, 230 County Office Building, White Plains, New York. 


206. Evolution of culture. Maurice Parmelee, 10 Bank Street, New York City. (See 
XXXVII, 640, No. 221.) 


207. Trends in communication. Stuart A. Rice, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, ii M. M. Willey, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. (See XXXVII, 641, 
No. 224. 


208. Effects of the twentieth century revolution in Mexico on the folkways. Alma I. 
Tucker, 947 W. 35th Place, Los Angeles, California. 


209. Social change, 1920-1930, in the Greenwich district of Manhattan. Caroline F. 
Ware, 20 Jones Street, New York City. (See XXXVII, 640, No. 222.) 


210, Primary population groups and changes in group organization. E. A. Willson, 
State College Station, Fargo, North Dakota. Grand Forks County, North Dakota, 
1879-1930. Historical and census data, case notes relating to history, area, membership, 
and activities of social and institutional groups. 
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Sociology of Religion 
(See also 39, 194, 213) 


211. An analysis on the cohesive force of religion in the American idealistic com- 
munities. Lee Emerson Deets, University of South Dakota, Vermilion. An analysis of 
religious controls and motivations producing community solidarity and longevity in 
the past and present “Utopian” communities in the United States. Comparisons are 
made between communities which have quite similar social and economic structure but 
vary in use of religion and between communities which have quite similar religion but 
vary in social and economic structure. Historical, biographical, and autobiographical 
literature; personal interviews and group discussions in contemporary communities; 
examination of correspondence between members for attitudes and values; question- 
naire evoking discussion followed up by correspondence. 


212. An analysis of solidarity, conflict, and social control in a sectarian, utopian, 
capper society—the Hutterische Brueder Gemeinde. Idem. (See XXXVII, 641, 
No: 227. 

213. A study of denominational city church extension agencies. Wilbur C. Hallen- 
beck, 1601 New York Central Building, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. All such 
agencies in four of the major American cities, with about six other agencies in other 
cities. Data will cover the theory of organization of such agencies with an inventory of 
those in the United States, their organization and procedure, their activities, their rela- 
tionships, and an evaluation of their contribution to the churching of the cities. The 
method will, in general, follow that of studies of organizations with particularly close 
analysis of the orientation of activities and both formal and informal relationships. 


214. Churching the Negro population of a northern city. Idem. Field work was done 
in Cleveland, Ohio, November 1, 1929—February 15, 1930. Data covered: community 
social agencies serving Negroes, churches both regular and store-front, ministers, and 
church constituencies. Analysis of organization and activities of churches; education, 
experience, and attitudes of ministers; geographical location of Negro people, churches, 
and church constituencies; social agencies serving Negroes; general community data; 
analysis of the problem of store-front churches. 


215. Churches and mission schools of the Southern Appalachian region. Elizabeth 
R. Hooker, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. Southern Appalachian and Cumberland 
Mountains south of the Mason and Dixon line. Data: (a) religious census: 1926 and 
1906; (2) field surveys of seventeen counties or parts of counties. Period: primarily 
1931. ( 

216. The attitude of the Jewish student in the colleges and universities toward his 
religion. Marvin Nathan, 3417 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Fifteen 
hundred questionnaires were collected from fifty-seven universities and colleges in the 
United States. Personal interviews with over a hundred Jewish students were held at 
the University of Pennsylvania and Temple College in Philadelphia. Discussion groups 
were conducted at the University of Pennsylvania, Temple College, Drexel Institute, 
Cornell University, and Columbia University. 

217. Religion in the treatment of juvenile delinquency. John O'Grady, 1103 Ver- 
mont Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. (See XXXVII, 641, No. 230.) 

218. Strategy of city church planning. Ross W. Sanderson, 23o Park Avenue, New 
York City. The progress of two thousand white Protestant churches, located in sectors 
of sixteen urban centers, is measured by rates of increase in church membership, Sun- 
day-school enrolment, and total expenditures, and is compared with social change tak- 
ing place in their environment as measured by eight factors. Analysis of church sta- 
tistics, field studies, use of schedule, factors affecting church progress, conference with 
pastors and administrative officials, . 

219. Church union in Canada: its causes and consequences. C. E. Silcox, 166 
Douglas Drive, Toronto, Ontario. In area, the research project covers the whole 
Dominion of Canada and, to some extent, the Dominion of Newfoundland and the 
island of Bermuda, The research required an examination of the entire history of the 
Protestant settlement of the Dominion from the earliest times, with a special concern for 
the forces, centrifugal and centripetal, within the various denominations, culminating 
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in the proposals for organic union between the Presbyterians, Methodists, and Congre- 
gationalists in 1902; an intensive study of the negotiations as carried on between 1902 
and 1925. 

220. Replanning the rural church. A. C. Van Saun, Box 111, Huntingdon, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND SOCIAL PATHOLOGY 
(See also 51, x15, 298) 


221. Business girls! budgets—326 account books kept from September to Decem- 
ber r, 1931, by employed young women. Benjamin R. Andrews, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. The data include, in addition to a thirteen 
weeks' cash record, a summary of estimated general expenditures by the year. 


222. Conditions in housework as reported by 327 household employees. Jdem. 
Schedules from thirty-eight communities in twelve states, collected through the local 
Y.W.C.A.’s under the auspices of Miss Dieckmann, Chicago Y.W.C.A. 


223. A study of homicide and suicide in the United States. Kenneth E. Barnhart, 
Birmingham Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama. A study of the United States in 
general, and Birmingham, Alabama, in more detail. Analysis of records of the Bureau 
of Vital Statistics covering these items for the past twenty years. Use of U.S. Census 
data and life insurance statistics. A statistical study principally, using such sociological 
analysis as is possible. 

224. Social factors affecting membership status of boys of an adolescent age in an 
area of high social contagion. Zola Braunstein, Boys’ Club Study, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City. The purpose of this study was to determine and analyze the 
social forces in an interstitial area that act as the deciding factors determining an indi- 
vidual’s club membership status. Also, the factors in the branch program that affect 
the individual member's standing. 

225. Study of all those naturalized in New Haven in 1929. Jerome Davis, Box 1807, 
Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 


226. A study of the unmarried mothers in the Salvation Army Home and Hospital. 
Elizabeth E. Fyffe, 5536 Pershing, St. Louis, Missouri. Thesis will consist of a study 
of about one hundred unmarried mothers who were cared for in the Salvation Army 
Home and Hospital and who gave birth to infants during the period from October, 
1930, to November, 1931. 

227. The homeless woman. Edna T. Hawley, 6029 Kingsbury Place, St. Louis, 
Missouri. An analysis of the case records of 387 applicants to the Bureau for Women in 
St. Louis, Missouri, from the time of its opening April 7 to November 1, 1931, supple- 
mented by the reading of 124 records from other organizations to which the client had 
been known previously. 

228. Human sterilization. J. H. Landman, College of City of New York, New York 
City. Exhaustive study of the sexual sterilization movement in the United States. 
Latest government statistics of frequency of mental deficiency, mental disease, biologic, 
eugenic study of all the laws. Circularization of the state institutions for insane and men- 
tal deficiency, biologic and eugenic analyses of all the laws. Government statistics of 
frequency of social inadequacy. 

229. A study of the locations of commercial vice resorts in Chicago for five years 
ending with 1931 as shown in the records of the police and the Committee of Fifteen, 
with such changes in type of resort as may be discovered in the material studied. 
Charles E. Miner, 203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

230. Inter-racial (colored-white) commercial prostitution in Chicago. Charles E. 
Miner, 203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, and H. R. Cayton, University of Chicago, 
Chicago. Chicago and Cook County, current material and records of Committee of Fif- 
teen and police department for past five years. All information available is to be classi- 
fied, in so far as this is not already done, according to the color of inmates of resorts and 
patrons of resorts. 

231. The income and expenditures of forty-two unmarried social workers. (A study 
of a middle-class standard of living.) Sadie Saffran, 6725 Sydenham Street, Oak Lane, 
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Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Detailed material on income and expenditures of forty-two 
unmarried, female social workers living in Philadelphia or its environs were gathered 
from June, 1929, to May, 1930. The “account book” method was employed—an ac- 
count sheet calling for daily entries was mailed to the investigator each month. A 
questionnaire circulated at the close of the twelve-month period provided the necessary 
social data, etc. 

232. Neighborhood changes in relation to community work with boys. Harry M. 
Shulman, 3974 44th Street, Long Island City, New York. A measure of social changes 
in four congested city blocks in deteriorated areas of New York City, as determined by 
family schedules gathered in 1926 and 1931-32 among all families having boys between 
the ages of two and twenty-one. 


233. A study of violations of the Child Labor Law by juvenile newspaper sellers and 
distributors. Idem. A measure of the number of children selling newspapers illegally 
at night and distributing newspapers illegally to residences in New York City during 
the months of February, March, and April, 1931. The data consisted of reports of 
publishers relative to employed carriers and field observations relative to illegal street 
and subway sellers. 

234. The American birth-control movement; a case-study in the sociology of 
reform. F. M. Vreeland, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. A study of the rise 
and present status of the birth-control movement in the United States. A historical 
survey of the movement was made, and a thorough statistical study of the American 
Birth Control League and other agitational organizations. Interpretation in the light 
of current theories of reform. 


Poverty and Dependency 


235. History of relief in unemployment depressions in the United States from 1857 
to 1930. Leah Feder, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 

236. A handbook. Emil Frankel, Department of Institutions and Agencies, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. Standard record forms to be used in the administration of various 
types of relief in conformity with the New Jersey poor laws. 


237. Public assistance in Great Britain. Ernest B. Harper, Kalamazoo College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. Contrasts in contemporary poor relief schemes in England and 
America. Attempt will be made to interpret the differences as found in socio-historical 
terms. Descriptive, statistical, and case material. A first-hand field study of the public 
assistance departments; of outdoor and indoor relief. Attempt at analysis of the social 
and ecological factors involved in the districts served by the various departments. 


238. Social and human cost of unemployment in California. Pauline V. Young, 1522 
sth Avenue, Los Angeles, California. ; 


Crime and Delinquency 
(See also 25, 83, 84, 86, 88, 217, 276) 


(For additional items under this head see The Criminological Research Bulletin 
[No. 2, April, 1932] issued by the Bureau of Social Hygiene, Inc., L. B. Dunham, 
Director, 61 Broadway, New York City. This Bulletin contains 266 classified items.) 


239. Crime and the superior courts of North Carolina. Roy M. Brown, Box 709, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

240. The history and operation of the habitual offender law in Kansas. Sam R. 
Carter, 1813 Indiana Street, Lawrence, Kansas. Every district judge in the state was 
requested, through the Public Welfare Commission, to send in facts concerning such 
cases before their respective courts with a statement from them evaluating the law and 
its effectiveness of operation. Personal interviews were held with all cases illustrated, 
police and prison records being carefully examined for pertinent facts. 

241. The jails of Connecticut. Jerome Davis, Box 1807, Yale Station, New Haven, 
Connecticut. Trained investigators visited all jails and accurately described conditions. 
These records were checked with the sheriff. Where there was dispute, additional 
visits were made. 
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242. Commitments to state institutions for adult offenders, 1931. Emil Frankel, 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey. A statistical summary 
of the movement of population and of the characteristics of inmates of five state 
institutions for adult male offenders, and for one institution for female offenders. 

243. Juvenile delinquents enter state institutions, 1931. Idem. Statistical summary 
of admissions and discharges to two state institutions for juvenile delinquents for the 
fiscal year of 1931. 

244. The social background of one hundred lifers in the Wisconsin State Prison. 
J. L. Gillin, University of Wisconsin, Madison. Life-histories of one hundred lifers based 
upon man's own memory and checked by field study in the community from which he 
came, 

245. A social study of 124 Negro families with special attention to juvenile de- 
linquency. Alice R. McCabe, 314 Clara Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 

246. A long-time study of juvenile delinquency in Indiana. Charles R. Metzger, 
312 Chamber of Commerce Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

247. The changing concepts with regard to mentality and criminality for the last 
fifty years. Gifford D. Mullins, 228 North 12th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. Period 
covered: last fifty years. Types of data collected: text references and questionnaire 
answers. 

248. A community delinquency index. Raymond E. Nelson, 3029 E. grst Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. The purpose of this study is to set up criteria, a measuring rod, to 
determine the quantity and the quality of the delinquency of the people, especially the 
boys, of a community which may be used specifically in connection with other studies 
for the purpose of determining the effectiveness of certain preventive policies. 

249. A statistical study of adolescent major offenders, ages 16-20 years, arraigned 
in the adult criminal courts of New York City during 1929. Harry M. Shulman, 3974 
44th Street, Long Island City, New York. The entire court intake of felonies and 
serious misdemeanors among that age group in New York City for 1929. Statistics 
gathered as to types of crime, by age and sex. A record of dispositions and punishments, 
a record of factors in the machinery of justice, including bail, assignment of counsel, 
the bargaining process and reduction in plea; sociological factors, such as the area 
distribution of residences of offenders in relation to total population of the same age 
group (with maps). An analysis of the social background of 110 young prisoners. A 
discussion of proposed changes in the processes of justice for this age group of offenders. 


. 250. A study of the relationship between sibling position and juvenile delinquency. 
R. F. Sletto, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. This study was based on juvenile 
court records of 1,046 Minneapolis school children who were delinquent during the 
period from September 1, 1928, to September 1, 1930. To secure a control group, data 
were collected concerning 12,000 non-delinquent Minneapolis school children. À new 
classification of sibling positions, 30 in number, was devised. The delinquent children 
were matched with non-delinquents for age, sex, and size of sibship, and the frequency 
of occurrence of each sibling position in the delinquent and non-delinquent groups were 
compared: The relationship between size of sibship and delinquency was also investi- 
gated. 

251. Swedish criminals in Chicago. Edwin H. Sutherland, University of Chicago, 
Chicago. Spot map of arrests of Swedish offenders in comparison with offenders of 
other nativities, in relation to type of offense, marital condition, age, and other char- 
acteristics; case histories of Swedish prisoners in the Chicago House of Correction; and 
in the state prisons of Illinois. 

252. Reliability of criminal records. Edwin H. Sutherland and C. C. Van Vechten, 
University of Chicago, Chicago. Comparison of records of state prison, state reforma- 
tory, police, social agencies, etc., in identical cases, for purpose of determining extent 
of variations in records of age, nativity, and other social data. 

253. Social trends in crime and punishment. Edwin H. Sutherland, University of 
Chicago, with C. E. Gehlke, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. United 
States, 1900-1930. Data collected: number and types of criminal laws passed in 
selected states in 1900 and 1930; indexes of crime in selected cities and states 1900-1930, 
disposition of cases in criminal courts in selected cities and states 1900—1930, etc. 
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254. Crime survey of Danville, Illinois. Donald R. Taft, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. City of Danville and environs for varying periods during past five years. 
Study under way for nearly two years and to be continued for several more. Ten spot 
maps, statistical correlations, intensive roo per cent family schedule studies in two 
' delinquency areas. Three-year study of selective factors. 


Disease and Sanitary Problems 
(See also 27) 


255. Mental disease in New Jersey, 1929-32. Emil Frankel, Department of 
Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey. The movement of population and the 
characteristics of the patient entering and leaving the institution in the state and 
county mental hospitals, including private mental hospitals. Study based on regular 
monthly reports of movement of population rendered by individual institutions, and 
data furnished for each patient on admission and discharge. 

256. Report on chronic disease in New Jersey. Idem. Survey in five counties in- 
cluding a census of the chronically ill covering detailed information for 2,500 patients 
under care of social and welfare agencies. 


257. Tuberculous patients in New Jersey. sanatoria, 1930-32. Idem. Study covers 
movement of population and the characteristics of tuberculous patients entering and 
leaving the state and county sanatoria. 


258. The social treatment of syphilis among clients under care of the St. Louis 
Provident Association. David E. Hailman, 3417 Caroline Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
The scope of the study is the extent of the problem of syphilis as presented in families 
under care of a family welfare agency, the extent to which exposed persons within the 
household were examined, and the health resources in St. Louis used, for diagnosis or 
treatment or both. Special attention will be given to the conditions of color, sex, and 
status of individuals of the household. 


259. A study of a group of crippled children who have attended the Michael and 
Turner schools in St. Louis. Sara Kasdoy, 737 Herman Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


260. Health problems of the non-resident. A study of a group of cases brought 
before a committee of the Community Council of St. Louis, Missouri. Harriet L. Lib- 
man, 5733 Waterman Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


261. A follow-up study of Miriam Convalescent Home patients. Dorothy Priwer, 
5062 Maple Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. The study is based on one hundred unselected 
patients over twelve years of age (excluding those diagnosed as "neurotic") who had 
convalescent care for a period of nine days or more in the Miriam Convalescent Home, 
immediately following medical or surgical treatment given elsewhere by private 
physicians, clinics, or hospitals, and who had this convalescent care between September, 
1929, and September, 1931. 

262. An analysis of environmental factors in a group of children with rheumatic 
heart disease. Geraldine Stewart, 4115 McPherson Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. The 
purpose of the inquiry was, first, to determine, then list and analyze, the environmental 
factors which were found in rheumatic heart disease, in this instance in reference to 
child patients rather than adults. In so far as possible, an attempt was made to estab- 
lish the relationship, if any, between certain environmental factors and the improve- 
ment or lack of improvement of the patients, as well as with respect to treatment and 
prevention. 


263. The relation of mortality to environmental factors in Indianapolis. R. Clyde 
White, 122 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. An ecological study of mor- 
tality in the city of Indianapolis by census tracts, September, 1930—August, 1932, 
conducted in co-operation with the Indianapolis Board of Health. Data: cause of 
death, location of death. date of death, sex, color; census data by tracts; dependency 
data, crime data, economic data by tracts. Extensive use of correlation technique will 
z Dm and curves will be fitted to the geographical and populational distribution of 

eaths. 


E 
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SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT AND SOCIAL AGENCIES , 


264. The sociology of professionalization as shown by nursing. Anne L. Austin, 
3740 John R. Street, Detroit, Michigan. The history of nursing from the beginning 
to the present. 


265. Compensation at the professional level. Lester W. Bartlett and Mildred N. 
Boyce, Y.M.C.A. College, 5315 Drexel Avenue, Chicago. The study covers compensa- 
tion practices in the major professions with special reference to such criteria as supply 
and demand, needs, services, and comparabihty. A thorough study of salary attitudes 
and practices in the Y. M.C.A. is included. 


266. Measurement of good-will in non-commercial institutions as represented by 
the Y.M.C.A. Lester W. Bartlett and Wilbur W. White, Y.M.C.A. College, 5315 
Drexel Avenue, Chicago. 


267. The history of the St. Louis Children's Aid Society. Florence Black Baylor, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


268. The social content of the client in interaction with his social environments as 
shown in case record content. Helen Bernard, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri. This study consists of: (1) the identification and isolation of all particularized 
objects of the social environments of the client, (2) the determination of all overt be- 
haviors and all attitudes and social values, expressed overtly, which indicate those en- 
vironmental objects, and (3) the demonstration of the personal-social relationships 
maintained by the client in his total social environments as shown in case record con- 
tent of one hundred case records of the Provident Association in St. Louis, Missouri. 


269. Status and trends of social welfare work in Kansas, 1921-31. Carroll D. 
Clark, University of Kansas, Lawrence. Data from public and private agencies show- 
ing set-up and function. 


270. Survey of the status of public welfare institutions in Kansas, with reference to 
standards of personnel and standards of treatment of case work undertaken. Mabel A. 
Elliott, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 


271. The organization of the Community Chest dinner. Earle Eubank, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. A careful study of every phase involved in (1) prepara- 
tion for (2) conduct of, and (3) aftermath of, large public dinners, as exemplified in the 
annual dinner of the Community Chest, which is the largest dinner conducted in the 
city. 

272. A survey of situation and facilities of the Cincinnati House of Correction, to 
be used as a basis for the organization of an institutional welfare program. Jdem. Study 
includes: (1) tabulation of all “social” records of the institution since 1928 (education, 
religion, occupation, previous record, etc.); (2) study of existing resources within and 
without the institution; (3) study of time-schedules and programs of prisoners. 


273. A follow-up study of minors who have been injured in industrial accidents. 
Charles E. Gibbons, 3711 Hyde Park Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Study aims to de- 
termine primarily (1) what benefits they have received under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law with special reference to the administration of the law in cases of accidents to 
minors; (2) what use has been made of the compensation funds; (3) how their injuries 
have affected the future industrial experience of the children and their general attitude 
toward life, etc. A total of 108 children, in Illinois and Tennessee, have been studied, 
who received permanent injuries involving the loss of a member or its equivalent during 
the two years preceding the study. : 


274. Personnel aspects of social work in Pittsburgh. Elizabeth Briant Lee, 562 
Orange Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 


275. Present-day policies in the giving of material and financial relief by hospital 
social service departments. Elizabeth Tabor Mills, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Information as to existing policies in the giving of medical and non-medical 
relief was secured in February and March, 1932, from representative hospital social 
service departments of the United States and Hawaii, 
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276. Financial saving through adult probation—Macon County, Illinois. Donald R. 
Taft, University of Illinois, Urbana. Various elements in costs to individuals, county 
and state compared with corresponding elements of financial saving with attempt to 
assess net savings. 


Health Agencies and Medical Service 


277. The mentally deficient and epileptic seek care and training, r9r9-32. Emil 
Frankel, Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey. A summary 
of the admissions and discharges from the feeble-minded and epileptic institutions for 
the fiscal years 1929-32. : 

278. Tendencies in general hospital service in New Jersey, 1929-31. Idem. Based 
on monthly reports of sixty New Jersey general hospitals furnishing summary sta- 
tistics of in-patient and out-patient services and cost of free service. 

279. Wards of the State of New Jersey 1919-31. Idem. Movement of population 
of New Jersey state social welfare agencies and institutions, covering 50,000 state wards. 

280. The fundamentals of good medical care. Roger I. Lee and Lewis W. Jones. 
Committee on the Cost of Medical Care, University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

281. The cost of living in the: United States with special reference to the costs of 
medical care. Maurice Leven. Idem. 

282. Professional incomes of medical practitioners in the United States. Maurice 
Leven. Jdem. 

283. A survey of the medical facilities of the State of Vermont: 1930. Allon Peebles ` 
el al. Idem. 

284. Secondary and sectarian healing practitioners. Louis Reed. Idem. 

285. The costs of medicines. C. Rufus Rorem and R. P. Fischelis. Jdem. 

286. A survey of the medical facilities of San Joaquin County, California, 1929. 
Nathan Sinai ef al. Idem. 

287, The economics of some organized medical services. Committee on Cost of 
Medical Care. Idem. 

288. A survey of the medical facilities of typical southern counties. Committee on 
Cost of Medical Care. Idem. 

289. The Ohio Public Health Association. Oscar Wesley, Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. The data, for the state of Ohio, 1901-30, were gathered from 
minute books, annual and monthly reports, letters, files, personal interviews, and three 
weeks of field work. 


RESEARCH METHODS 
(See also 3, 4, 6, 168) 


290. Study of factors in voters’ attitudes and opinions. Seba Eldridge, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence. Scores of political intelligence are computed on the basis of the 
true-false tests indicated, and these, together with percentages of identity between 
voters! and their fathers! political preferences, are analyzed according to age, sex, 
amount of schooling, occupation, political party, and other significant categories. 

291. The sociological method. A study of methods of investigation, both in the 
general or logical, and in the specific sense, but chiefly the former. Floyd N. House, 
University of Virginia, University. The study tries to cover the development of sociol- 
ogy from its beginnings, but will emphasize particularly recent developments in metho- 
dology. Canvass, analysis, and synthesis of the literature dealing with the logic and 
methods of the sciences generally, and of social science particularly, and of sociology 
most of all Analysis and interpretation of selected outstanding contributions to 
sociological science. 

2902. The domestic discord interview as a research and treatment technique. 
Harriet R. Mowrer, 2216 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. The data grew out of 
personal experience as a domestic discord consultant in approximately five hundred in- 
tensive interviews in domestic discord cases. Special emphasis has been placed upon 
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working out a more skilful technique for obtaining sex data, and the use of the inter- 
view in changing attitudes. 

293. The process of analysis in domestic discord cases. Idem. This study is con- 
cerned with the development of analysis as a technique of changing attitudes in do- 
mestic discord cases. The adequacy of the analysis has been checked through the 
treatment of 150 cases. The method of research has been the case study, the data having 
been secured as a part of a special experiment in social therapy. 


294. An appraisal of the needs for the development of social statistics in the United 
States. Stuart A. Rice, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The gaps discovered 
jn present data encountered by the several investigators of the President's Research 
Committee on Social Trends. Correspondence and interview with these investigators, 
supplemented by library check-up upon detailed statistical series; supplemented further 
by individual and committee discussion of the problems encountered. 


Statistical Techniques 


295. Measuring group opinion. Emory Bogardus, 1651 Victoria Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California. One thousand forms are being filled out, which will serve as a basis 
for analysis and discussion of methods of measuring opinions of members of various 
Social groups. 

296. Methods of field work. Bessie Averne McClenahan, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. Both social case work and social group work. Development of 
a personal rating chart. 


297. The “Isometric” map as a technique of social research. Ernest R. Mowrer, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. The purpose of this study is to work out 
in detail a technique for showing densities or rates of social phenomena comparable to 
isotherms and contour lines used in geographical research. The objective is to provide 
not only a graphic method but a technique whereby varying ratios can be subjected to 
a more rigorous analysis in terms of relationships. The method of research employed is 
the statistical. Isometric lines, however, cannot be plotted satisfactorily from crude 
data. A method of correcting the crude data, therefore, had to be developed. The 
accuracy of this method has been checked through correlation analysis in which pairs of 
series are correlated by blocks and by units measured through the use of a planimeter. 

298. Case analysis of social work problems. Harold A. Phelps, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Case records in Providence, Rhode Island, and 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, from five different case work agencies; period covered, 1927- 
32. 

Units, Scales, Tests, and Ratings 


299. A scale for measuring one aspect of success of marriage. Jessie Bernard, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. To be based on results of analysis of 
about roo marriages by means of the experimental scale, Each spouse given 104 op- 
portunities to react (favorably and unfavorably) to husband or wife on basis of subjec- 
tive standards. Total drift of these reactions, favorable and unfavorable, serves as 
basis for the final score. 


300, Establishment of a scale for rating the home background of adolescent children 
in terms of the probability that it will produce well-adjusted children. E. W. Burgess 
and Ruth Shonle Cavan, University of Chicago, Chicago. A brief inventory of neurotic 
traits and rating scales from teachers are used to secure rating as to personality adjust- 
ment. Questionnaire on home background, filled out by the child, is used to secure 
data on home. Statistical analysis. Use of case studies of delinquent, non-delinquent, 
adjusted, and non-adjusted children to interpret the results further. 

301. Standardization of scale to measure social status. F. Stuart Chapin, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

302. Attitudes toward the professional training of social workers. Daniel D. Droba, 
621 North Henry Street, Madison, Wisconsin. A scale for measuring attitudes toward 
the professional training of social workers by the use of twenty graduate students was 
given to one hundred people. For constructing the scale the method of equal-appearing 
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intervals was used. Attitude statements were classified into seven piles by the twenty 
students, Median judgments gave the scale values of the statements. 


303. A comparison of two methods of sorting attitude statements. Idem. 


304. An attempt to get a unit for systematic thinking about “human experience” as 
met by social case workers. Ada E. Sheffield, 31 Madison Street, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. An analysis of written case histories of family welfare societies, child-placing 
agencies, and medico-social service departments; also personal interviews with the 
workers closest to each case. 


Forecasting Technique 


305. The prediction of success and failure in marital adjustment. E. W. Burgess 
and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., University of Chicago. Approximately one thousand 
schedules collected, most of these from couples living in Illinois, of the middle economic 
class, whose marriages are from two to five years duration. One of the problems is to 
develop an index of adjustment in marriage. The second part of the study is devoted to 
the discovery of background factors in husbands and wives which may correlate with 
adjustment in marriage. An index of prediction will be constructed, using such factors. 


306. Forecasting the case load of a relief society in the present depression. F, 
Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Collecting figures of total 
monthly case load, reducing to index on chosen base period, measurement and elimina- 
tion of secular trend, plotting cycle in sigma deviations, selection of an independent 
variable with a lead of seven months, correlation and construction of forecast. 


307. An attempt to apply prediction methods to the problems of classification and 
treatment of adult male prisoners. George B. Vold, 28 Langdon Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Study of 289 Massachusetts State Prison cases (one year's admissions, 
September 1, 1930-September 1, 1931), and 29x Massachusetts State Prison Colony 
cases (population as of August 13, 1931), in which all obtainable information about the 
men from all sources has been collected, codified, and classified for statistical analysis. 
Information includes material from case history, all phases of institutional conduct, 
and ratings and estimates by prison officials. The statistical analysis of the codified 
material centers around differences in conduct (codified in terms of estimates and judg- 
ments of prison officers) within the institution and differences in response to institu- 
tional treatment, The general purpose is to see if an inmate’s probable conduct within 
the institution and response to institutional treatment can be “predicted” within a 
short time after his admission. If so, this should become a basic instrument in the 
classification of prisoners. 

308. A check on the workability of parole prediction tables in Minnesota. Idem, 
A statistical study of the applicability of parole prediction to the recent parolees from 
the Minnesota State Prison (Stillwater) and the Minnesota State Reformatory (St. 
Cloud) involving four groups of cases: (a) 282; (b) 161; (c) 80; and (d) 245—eliminating 
duplicates, a net total of 527. Predictions on a group before 1927 are applied to groups 
from 1927 to 1930. There are four major analyses: (a) applying prediction tables 
worked out on group before 1927 to group paroled since that date; (b) comparing re- 
liability of prediction made by this investigator and that made by a Parole Board 
clerk; (c) comparing “predictions” derived from objective tables with the subjective 
estimate or guess of chief parole agent; (d) comparing predicted outcome made at time 
parole was granted with actual outcome of these cases at the end of the parole period. 

309. Prediction studies in the results of child guidance. Helen L. Witmer, Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts. These studies are being carried on by various 
students of the Smith College School for Social Work. Data are secured from case 
records and follow-up visits to patients of numerous child guidance clinics. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Personnel Exchange.—With the March 1932 issue the Journal inaugu- 
rated a service for members of the Society who are available for appoint- 
ment to positions in research, teaching, or administration. Members of the 
Society are invited to make use of this arrangement and to bring it to the 
attention of executive and administrative offices. The list will be limited 
to members of the American Sociological Society who request inclusion and 
send a description giving facts to be printed. Statements should be about 
sixty words or less. There are no fees or commissions. 

The present financial situation warrants this effort to serve the inter- 
est of our members and of the institutions where their services may be 
needed. The plan is experimental but will be continued at least through- 
out the calendar year of 1932. 

The editors of the Journal will not enter into correspondence regarding 
the persons listed. Correspondents who are interested in any of the mem- 
bers listed below should address them by number in care of the American 
Journal of Sociology, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, and the 
letters will be immediately forwarded. 

The numbers are assigned in the order in which the entries are re- 
ceived, with the prefix M (man) or W (woman). Missing numbers rep- 
resent appointments of those formerly listed. 

Mi. Ph.D. Columbia; ten years university teaching in professorial 
rank; five years in foreign service of the state department; two years in 
social work; research in China, India, and Russia; author of nine books; 
seeks chair in university or college of first rank; prefers to teach courses 
in systematic sociology and cultural evolution. 

M2. Ph.D. under Cooley, 1925. Has one year college teaching ap- 
pointment. One year of teaching in the Near East. Over two years for- 
eign study and travel. Fields: “Family,” “Introductory Course," ‘‘His- 
tory of Social Thought," “Pathology.” 

M3. A.B. in political science, University of Illinois in 1926, with 
minors in sociology, history, and economics; A.M. in sociology, Columbia 
University in 1927; now completing residence requirements for Ph.D. 
at Columbia; instructor one semester in college, three years in university. 

M4. Ph.D. in sociology, Ohio State, 1931. Education in Czechoslo- 
vakia, Ireland, Union Theological Seminary, Chicago Theological Semi- 
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nary, University of Chicago. One semester’s teaching experience in state 
university. Especially fitted to teach “Introduction to Sociology,” “Immi- 
gration,” "Social Psychology," “Social Attitudes," “Social Statistics," 
"Social Problems." Available now. 

Ms. M.A. Oxford, England. Ph.D. Harvard. Nine years college 
teaching. Research in labor field, U.S. and Europe; book published, 
1931. Prefers labor problems, immigration, population problems, family, 
criminology, social evolution. l 

Wo. Ph.B. and A.M. Chicago. Now engaged in research for Ph.D. 
One year college, seven years university teaching. Fields: criminology, 
immigration, family, social pathology, general principles. Available 
teaching or research. 

W7. Ph.B. Chicago, 1922; M.A. Minnesota, 1925; Ph.D. Chicago, 
1931. Eight years’ experience as supervisor of recreation in the municipal 
playgrounds of Chicago; two years’ high-school teaching; eighteen months 
as teaching assistant and instructor in sociology, University of Minnesota. 
Research interests: races and nationalities, preschool personality studies, 
social change. Available now teaching or research position. 

M8. Age 28; A.B. University of Illinois with high honors in history, 
1925, Phi Beta Kappa; A.M. (history) Harvard, 1927. Edited revision 
of sociology text published 1930. Fellow in sociology, University of 
Chicago, 1929-32. Ph.D. thesis subject: “Nationalistic Movements." 

Mo. A.M. University of Chicago. Three years of graduate study in 
sociology and political science. Twenty-two years of successful teaching 
and administrative experience in college work. Available September, 1932. 

M 10. Age 28, Canadian; A.B. McGill, 1927; A.M. in Sociology, Mc- 
Gill, 1928; Fellow, University of Chicago, 1931-32; Ph.D. thesis: “Pro- 
bation Prediction." Preaching, eastern and western Canada, summers, 
1922-27; immigration survey for Canadian National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 1928-30; teaching assistant in sociology at McGill and Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Author of The Ukrainian Canadians, published 1931. 

M 12. Ph.D. 1924, University of Chicago. Five years teachirg expe- 
rience in municipal college, and four years as head of department in small 
college. Research and published articles in urban sociology and crimi- 
nology. 

Mr4. Age 32. Graduate work, Columbia. Ph.D. thesis in preparation 
“War as a Social Institution.” Assistantship, University of Chicago 
School of Social Service, 1924-25. Several years social work, delinquency 
and recreational fields, and social research. Five years teaching adult 
education. Interested in theory, but also competent to teach applied 
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courses. Also available for joint position with wife, family welfare society 
executive, as teacher of case work. 

Wrs. A.M., University of Chicago. Two additional years of graduate 
work in economics and sociology. Phi Beta Kappa. Undergraduate hon- 
ors in history. Teaching experience: rural schools, normal school, and 
sixteen years in Chicago high schools. Subject of doctor’s thesis: “The 
Unionization of Teachers.” Has done research in vocational guidance. 
Salary requirements, moderate. No dependents. Available for temporary 
or part-time work. 

M17. Advanced degrees from Iowa and Harvard. Graduate study at 
European universities and extensive travel. Valuable background in both 
philosophy and psychology. Seven years of college teaching on professori- 
alrank. Last three years, chairman of the division of social sciences. Has 
written numerous articles and book reviews. Available September, 1932. 

M 18. Ph.D. ’32, Cornell. Trained also under eminent Wisconsin and 
Columbia faculty members in general and rural sociology, economics, and 
political science. Teaching, research, and information service experience 
with university professorial rank. Research publications sent on request. 
Available now. 

M 19. Equivalent of three years graduate study in sociology and an- 
thropology, University of Chicago. Two years business experience. Two 
years social survey and social research work in the field of immigration 
and religion. Two years of social work with special interest in immigrants’ 
problems. Knowledge of foreign languages. Residence and travel in 
Latin America. Translator of book dealing with immigrant experiences 
and author of several articles and pamphlets on the same subject. 

M20. A.M. 1930, Chicago; year's research and probation work with 
boys; other research jobs; several years’ study of social sciences as 
preparation for teaching; student of teaching problems. Prefers a school 
devoted to enrichment of the individual student, in class and out. Mas- 
ter's thesis a case study of radio; present research on logical devices used 
in remedial studies of personality. 

Mar. Ph.D. Columbia, 1932. Eight years’ experience in teaching gen- 
eral and educational sociology and other social science in a state teachers' 
college. Eight yearsin administration. Seeks professorship or deanship in 
liberal arts college or college of education. Available in September. 

22. A.M. Chicago. Three years’ graduate work. Five years’ col- 
lege teaching in sociology and psychology. Numerous research and theo- 
retical publications and several studies in progress. Two books. Special 
fields: social psychology and social pathology. 
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W23. M.S., Simmons College, 1920. Fellow, Women's Educational 
and Industrial Union. Graduate work, University of Chicago. Author, 
U.S. Bull, The Visiting Teacher. Co-author, Children in Need of Special 
Care. Twelve years’ teaching experience. Six years’ business experience. 
Recent junior-college teaching, sociology. Supervised field work. 

'M24. Ph.D. Eight years’ university teaching. Desires half-time posi- 
tion in university or college of high standards, good library, etc., or readily 
accessible to same, teaching general sociology, social institutions, or social 
psychology. This will help pro-rate current pedagogical unemployment. 
And the half-time status will permit completion of important researches 
and publications. Half-time salary, $1,500-2,000. 

M26. A.B. Princeton University, 1925; B.D. Union Theological Semi- 
nary, 1929; à year of postgraduate work at Union and Columbia in social 
problems, and work at University of Chicago leading to a Master's in 
sociology, summer of 1932. Three years of teaching, including courses in 
sociology of the family, introductory sociology, some rural sociology, and 
courses in religion. Have also taught English. 

M27. A.M. University of Texas, 1930. Total of 67 semester hours 
graduate credit in sociology, psychology, and economics. Twelve years’ 
experience in personnel and administrative work, Primarily interested in 
teaching, but would consider combined teaching and administrative work. 
Salary $2,200 for nine months. 

M28. Four years’ graduate work, A.B., A.M. in the social sciences. 
Journalistically inclined. Will consider anything, especially private secre- 
tarial work, tutoring and teaching in secondary work, junior college, 
Negro college, preparatory college, and journalism. Especially qualified 
for all. Experience, five years of teaching, grades to college; journalism 
and art. Salary: will work first year for expenses. Single. Good health. 
Thirty-one. 

Mag. S.B., A.M. University of Michigan; M.D. Detroit College of 
Medicine and Surgery; Ph.D. in sociology, University of Pittsburgh, 
1929; graduate study at Sorbonne, Cambridge, Columbia, and Harvard 
universities. Extensive foreign travel. Psychiatrist. Three years’ teach- 
ing sociology in a state teachers college; author of textbook in criminology 
just published. Available now. 

M30. A.M. University of Chicago, 1926. All residence requirements 
completed for Ph.D. in sociology at University of Chicago. Eight years’ 
teaching experience: two years’ teaching sociology at the University of 
Missouri and two years at Colgate; four years in high school. Fields: 
family, social psychology, criminology, introductory sociology, commun- 
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ity organization. Research experience chiefly in the family and juvenile 
delinquency. Subject of doctor's dissertation: "The Only Child in the 
Family.” 

M 31. Five years’ teaching and administrative experience college and 
university; assistant dean, vice-president. A.M., M.Sc., LL.D. Three 
years’ graduate work in Harvard in sociology; thesis for Ph.D. in prepara- 
tion. Research for Presidents’ Conference and Social Science Research 
Council. Valuable economic and philosophical backgrounds. Present 
head sociology department desires change. Salary requirements second- 
ary consideration. 

M 32. Diploma Ecole des Sciences Politiques, Paris, 1908. Professor 
of sociology in the Instituto de Educacão (Rio de Janeiro). Former direc- 
tor of the Colegio Pedro II (standard federal high school). Member of the 
National Education Council (Ministry of Education). Author of several 
works on social questions. Available for correspondence to American re- 
views, papers, etc., on educational activities in Brazil. 

M 33. Ph.D. Stanford, 1932. Four years’ experience teaching sociology 
in a state teachers college. One year as university instructor. Four years 
as high-school teacher and principal. Very good teaching minors in cer- 
tain branches of education, history, and economics. Research interests: 
educational sociology, rural sociology, race relations. Especially inter- 
ested teachers college field. Available on short notice. Salary, $3,000- 
$4,000. 

M34. A.B. Lehigh University, 1929; Ph.D. New York University, 
February, 1933. Age twenty-six. Lutheran. Three years’ experience in 
community and criminological research in New York City. Book to be 
published next spring. No teaching experience. Willing to work for nomi- 
nal salary and to locate anywhere. First-class references supplied from 
leaders in the field. 

M35. Ph.D. Columbia, 1931; B.Ed. University of Washington. 
Studied abroad. Six years as principal and superintendent of primary 
and secondary schools; two years as industrial director and superintend- 
ent of schools for the U.S. Bureau of Education, Alaska Division; four 
years’ college teaching; lecturer evening classes for adults; varied back- 
ground from the workaday world. Publishes occasionally. Seeks profes- 
sorship or administrative position. Prepared to teach sociology (introduc- 
tory, theoretical, social problems, social movements, and social behavior); 
labor problems; educational sociology; adult education. 

M36. Ph.D. Chicago; ten years’ university teaching of sociology and 
cultural anthropology; professorial rank; experience with juvenile court 
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and Red Cross; three years in educational work in the Orient; three years’ 
teaching and research on racial problems in Hawaii; research on Orientals 
on Pacific Coast; special interest in immigrant and racial problems; book 
and several articles published; interested in student counseling. 

M 37. A.M. Columbia University, 1932, in sociology. At present con- 
tinuing advanced work at the University of Minnesota, minoring in edu- 
cation. Eight years’ public-school work as principal of high school and 
superintendent. Especially interested in teaching sociology and teacher 
training work and its kindred problems. Single, good health, age thirty- 
two. 

M 38. Age 27; A.B. Cornell, 1929; A.M. in sociology and psychology, 
University of Iowa, 1930. Three years’ graduate study in University of 
Chicago. Two years on the research staff of the Chicago Church Federa- 
tion. Social Science Research Council Fellow in Rural Sociology, 1932. 
Available now for teaching or research. Fields: urban and rural commu- 
nities, general sociology, social psychology, race relations. 

W 39. A.B. University of Wisconsin; graduate work Columbia; Fellow- 
ship, University of California. Extensive research and travel; recently 
returned from twelve years’ independent study in foreign lands; teaching 
experience. Original research published in Vienna and Paris. Subjects: 
orientation course in the social sciences, race problems, social statistics, 
and especially a seminar in acculturation and related topics. Research 
projects under way; would accept one-course seminar position in institu- 
tion having research facilities. 

M40. A.M. Brown University, 1924, in sociology and political science. 
Two years University of Chicago in sociology. Fifteen months salaried 
worker University of Chicago Settlement. Six years teaching in a univer- 
sity. Ranked Assistant Professor. Available September, 1933. 


American Sociological Sociely.—The twenty-seventh annual meeting 
of the American Sociological Society was held at the Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, December 28-31, 1932. Three hundred and fifty-two 
persons were registered as being in attendance. 

The central topic of the meeting, “Scope and Methods of Sociology," 
was carried out in most of the divisional and sectional meetings. One 
paper in each section and division dealt with the field and problems of the 
subject, while another treated the sources and methods. These papers 
were followed by prepared discussions and by discussion from the floor. 
In several meetings the papers raised questions as to the justifiability of 
the several subdivisions of sociology on theoretical grounds. i 
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One session was devoted to each of the following divisions: biological 
sociology, human ecology and demography, social psychology, cultural 
and folk sociology, urban sociology, social psychiatry, and historical 
sociology. 

The Section on Rural Sociology held four sessions, including a joint 
luncheon with the American Farm Economics Association on “The Land- 
ward Movement” and a business session. Besides the general scope and 
methods program, this section devoted a session to the contributions of 
rural sociology to various aspects of social life. 

The Section on the Teaching of Sociology held two meetings, one of 
which dealt with a series of papers on the teaching of the introductory 
course in sociology in various colleges and universities, and another at 
which papers on “The Use of Textbooks in the Introductory Course,” on 
“The Mathematics Necessary for Research in Advanced Work in Sociol- 
ogy,” and on “A Summary of Findings of the Committee on the Intro- 
ductory Course” were given. The committee which had undertaken the 
study of the introductory course was continued to complete its studies 
and present its findings. 

The Section on the Sociology of Religion besides its session on scope 
and method devoted a second meeting to a presentation of special studies. 

The Section on Sociology and Social Work held two meetings at which 
sociologists and social workers dealt with their methods, functions, and 
mutual relations. : 

The Section on the Family presented papers on the “Field and Prob- 
lems” and the "Sources and Methods of the Study of the Family,” and in 
another session offered papers on "Measurement of Success in Marriage," 
“The Suburban Family,” and “Rôles and Marital Adjustment." 

The Section on Educational Sociology besides two papers on “The 
Field and Problems" and “The Sources and Methods of Educational So- 
ciology" read at one meeting, devoted a second session to special sub- 
jects. 

Three sessions were held by the Section on the Community, one of 
which dealt with “Scope and Methods of the Study of the Community,” 
one with special reports, and a third with “Research on Local Communi- 
ties, with Special Reference to the City." 

In addition to the above divisional and sectional meetings, programs 
on the following subjects were presented: criminology and delinquency, 
propaganda, statistics, social change in the Orient, and current research. 
The scope and methods papers read at the annual meeting are to be pub- 
lished by Ray Long and Richard R. Smith as a separate volume under 
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the editorship of L. L. Bernard. Members will be entitled to a 20 per cent 
discount from list price. 

The annual dinner program consisted said of personal reminiscences 
of sociologists. President Raymond Walters of the University of Cin- 
cinnati presided over the joint meetings with the American Economic 
Association, the American Statistical Association, and the Econometric 
Society. President George F. Barnett of the American Economic Associa- 
tion spoke on “American Trade Unionism and Social Control," President 
L. L. Bernard of the American Sociological Society on ‘Sociological Re- 
search and the Exceptional Man,” and President Irving Fisher of the 
American Statistical and Econometric Societies on “Statistics in the 
Service of Economics.” 

Breakfasts were held by the Ohio Sociological Society and by the stu- 
dents and former students of the University of Chicago. Alpha Kappa 
Delta held a dinner meeting. A Students’ Sociological Conference, con- 
vened under the auspices of the Sociology Club of the University of 
Cincinnati, in which wide interest was manifested, met simultaneously 
with the Society and, besides participating in the meetings, presented a 
program of its own. 

The business meetings of the Society were devoted primarily to the re- 
ports of committees. The constitution proposed by the Special Committee 
on the Scope of Research was rejected, but a number of recommendations 
of the Committee were adopted. A new committee on the constitution 
was appointed, composed of Jerome Davis, chairman, L. L. Bernard, 
W. E. Gettys, E. W. Burgess, H. A. Miller, C. E. Lively, and M. C. 
Elmer. The committee on the publications of the Society was continued 
and a new committee to consider a plan for the control of the official 
journal and the other publications of the Society was authorized. 

The incoming officers and the Executive Committee of the Society were 
authorized to consider the question of a meeting of the Society in Chicago 
during the World's Fair in the summer of 1933. 

Two constitutional amendments were adopted, one relating to pro- 
cedure in reference to constitutional amendments and another authorizing 
the establishment of local and regional chapters of the Society. 

Officers elected for the year 1933 are: president, E. B. Reuter, Univer- 
sity of Iowa; first vice-president, E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago; 
second vice-president, F. N. House, University of Virginia; secretary- 
treasurer and managing editor, Herbert Blumer, University of Chicago. 
The newly elected members of the Executive Committee are: M. C. 
Elmer, University of Pittsburgh; and Newell L. Sims, Oberlin College. 
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Membership of the American Sociological Society. —The new members 
received into the Society since the January issue and up to January 15 
are as follows: 


Almack, Ronald B., 2301 Neil Ave., Columbus, Ohio 

Ascham, John Bayne, 909 Plum Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Berry, Brewton, 411 South Garth Ave., Columbia, Mo. 

Bowman, Ruth L., 1510 St. Clair St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Butler, Clare W., Caroline Country Club, Hartsdale, N.Y. 

Calhoun, Charles P., 15 E. 26 St., New York City 

Carter, Leyton E., 638 Terminal Tower Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 

Cunliffe, Rex Barnard, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Dawber, M. A., Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, 1701 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Elliott, Lois, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ewing, Marion Jeanette, 487 W. 6th St., Claremont, Calif. 

Fligelman, Frieda, 5 Washington Place, Helena, Mont. 

Ford, Robert N., 7547 Ardmore St., Swissvale, Pa. 

Gilmore, Harlan W., 914 Cherokee St., New Orleans, La. 

Hatcher, J. Wesley, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 

Hayes, Wayland J., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Huntley, Edwin L., 727 Mt. Prospect Ave., Newark, N.J. 

Huppeler, Valeria, 1220 North State Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 

Ironside, Charles Edward, 423 W. 120th St., New York 

Ironside, Katherine Bigley (Mrs. Chas. E.), 423 W. 120th St., New York 

Johansen, Sigurd, Jones Hall x, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Johnson, Roswell H., 1039 Murrayhill Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Laing, James T., Department of Sociology, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Maxwell, Daniel Nichols, 2358 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Menon, K. B., 882 12th St., Boulder, Colo. 

Murchison, Lucia, 1618 29th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Mutch, Earl W., 8604 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Parten, Mildred, 7x Dwight St., New Haven, Conn. 

Reavis, Tolbert F., Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Reckless, Walter C., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Riley, John W., Jr., 32 Linnaean St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Ritterskamp, Paul H., Social Science Building, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. . 

Rosenthal, Mrs. William H., 3149 Harvey Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Schneider, David M., 84 Pinewood Ave., Albany, N.Y. 

Settle, E. Ophelia, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Sibley, Elbridge, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine 

Silver, Harold, 725 Greenwood Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Taylor, Alice L., 5605 Vernon Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Whetten, Nathan L., ColtiecHeut- Agricultural Experiment Station, Storrs, 
Conn. 

Witmer, Eleanor M., 525 W. 120th St., New York 

Wright, Richard Robert, jt. President, Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, 
Ohio 

Wu, George K. T., 1091 West 36th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Alpha Kappa Delta Society.—At the biennial meeting of the Alpha 
Kappa Delta, National Honorary Sociological Society, held at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, December 29, Dr. Read Bain of Miami University was 
elected president, Dr. H. N. Shenton of Syracuse University, vice-presi- 
dent, and Dr. T. Earl Sullenger of the Municipal University of Omaha, 
secretary-treasurer. This society now has twenty-seven chapters in uni- 
versities and colleges in the United States. It exists for the purpose of 
promoting high scholarship in sociology: and for the development and 
encouragement of social research. 


American Students! Sociological Conference.—The American Students' 
Sociological Conference, held in Cincinnati, Ohio, December 30, 1932, 
was attended by ninety-six students, from thirty colleges and universities. 
By unanimous action of the group, it was voted to consider organization 
of a permanent conference, and to select a committee, (1) to make plans 
for a program for 1933, and (2) to suggest to the 1933 Conference plans 
for a permanent organization. Mimeographed copies of the papers read at 
the conference this year, together with notes of the discussions and min- 
utes of the business session, can be obtained for seventy-five cents (pro- 
viding twenty-five orders are received) from Miss Lois Elliott, Sociology 
Club, 15 Hanna Hall, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Eastern Sociological Conference.—The Eastern Sociological Conference 
will be held at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, April 22 and 
23, 1933. According to the tentative program seminar groups on the fol- 
lowing topics will meet both in the morning and the afternoon of Satur- 
day, April 22: Report on current research topics; content of the introduc- 
tory course; courses which constitute an adequate undergraduate program 
in sociology; content of an introductory course to the social sciences; social 
psychology; current developments in the field of sociology; statistics 
needed by the sociologist in research. The seminar group on the content 
of the introductory course takes up the problem from the standpoint of 
the small college, the middle-sized university, and of the large university. 
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Sunday, April 23, will be devoted to reports of the Findings Committee on 
each seminar group. 


The Institute of Sociology.—The Institute of Sociology, Le Play House, 
has now been incorporated as a “Company Limited by Guarantee." 
This is the final step in a scheme for permanently establishing and endow- 
ing the Institute which was initiated in 1920. Plans are now in hand for 
the Institute’s future activities, including the placing of its periodical, the 
Sociological Review, upon a stronger basis, and the development of re- 
search. Officers of the Institute are: president, Dr. R. R. Marett, rector 
of Exeter College, Oxford; treasurer, Mr. C. H. Rigg of Messrs. Keith 
Bayley and Rigg; chairman of council, Mr. A. J. Waldegrave, I.S.O. The 
address is Le Play House, 65 Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


New York State Crime Commission.—The New York State Crime Com- 
mission announces the publication, in December, 1932, of The Youthful 
Offender, by Harry M. Shulman, report of the Subcommission on Causes 
and Effects of Crime. 


President’s Committee on Recent Social Trends in the United States.— 
McGraw-Hill Book Company announce the publication in January, 1933, 
of Recent Social Trends in the United States. The President’s Committee 
was composed of: Wesley C. Mitchell, chairman; Charles E. Merriam, 
vice-chairman; Edward Eyre Hunt, executive secretary; William F. Og- 
burn, director of research; Shelby M. Harrison, secretary-treasurer; 
Alice Hamilton; Howard W. Odum. The following are the titles and 
authors of the chapters included in the report: “The Population of the 
Nation," by Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, Scripps Founda- 
tion for Research in Population Problems, Miami University; “Mineral 
and Power Resources," by F. G. Tryon and Margaret H. Schoenfeld, 
Institute of Economics, the Brookings Institution; “Agricultural and 
Forest Land," by O. E. Baker, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture; “The Influence of Invention and Dis- 
covery,” by W. F. Ogburn, University of Chicago, with the assistance of 
S. C. Gilfillan; “The Agencies of Communication,” by Malcolm M. 
Willey, University of Minnesota, and Stuart A. Rice, University of 
Pennsylvania; "Trends in Economic Organization," by Edwin F. Gay, 
Harvard University, and Leo Wolman, Columbia University; “Shifting 
Occupational Patterns," by Ralph G. Hurlin, Russell Sage Foundation, 
and Meredith B. Givens, Social Science Research Council; “Education,” 
by Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago; “Changing Social Attitudes 
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and Interests,” by Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr College; “The Rise of 
Metropolitan Communities," by R. D. McKenzie, University of Michi- 
gan; "Rural Life," by J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin, and Edmund 
de S. Brunner, Institute of Social and Religious Research; “The Status 
of Racial and Ethnic Groups," by T. J. Woofter, Jr., University of North 
Carolina; “The Vitality of the American People,” by Edgar Syden- 
stricker, the Milbank Memorial Fund; “The Family and Its Functions," 
by William F. Ogburn, University of Chicago, with the assistance of 
Clark Tibbitts; “The Activities of Women Outside the Home,” by S. P. 
Breckinridge, University of Chicago; “Childhood and Youth,” by 
Lawrence K. Frank, General Education Board; “Labor Groups in the 
Social Structure," by Leo Wolman, Columbia University, and Gustav 
Peck, College of the City of New York; “The People as Consumers," by 
Robert S. Lynd, Columbia University, with the assistance of Alice C. 
Hanson; “Recreation and Leisure-Time Activities," by J. F. Steiner, 
University of Washington; "The Arts in Social Life," by Frederick P. 
Keppel, Carnegie Corporation of New York; “Changes in Religious 
Organizations,” by C. Luther Fry, Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search; “Health and Medical Practice," by Harry H. Moore, Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care; “Crime and Punishment,” by Edwin H. 
Sutherland, University of Chicago, and C. E. Gehlke, Western Reserve 
University; “Privately Supported Social Work," by Sydnor H. Walker, 
the Rockefeller Foundation; “Public Welfare Activities," by Howard W. 
Odum, University of North Carolina; “The Growth of Governmental 
Functions," by Carroll H. Wooddy, University of Chicago; "Taxation 
and Public Finance," by Clarence Heer, University of North Carolina; 
“Public Administration," by Leonard D. White, University of Chicago; 
"Law and Legal Institutions," by Charles E. Clark and William O. 
Douglas, Yale University; “Government and Society,” by C. E. Merriam, 
University of Chicago. 


Sociologus.—Sociologus, an international journal of sociology and 
social psychology, which publishes articles and reviews in both German 
and English, announces that B. Malinowski, W. F. Ogburn, E. Sapir, 
P. Sorokin, F. Alverdes, and several other eminent German scholars are 
members of its staff. Dr. Richard Thurnwald, University of Berlin, is 
editor; Dr. W. E. Mühlmann, Postfach 120, Berlin N.W. 7, is managing 
editor. Communications should be addressed to G. E. Stechert and Com- 
pany, 31 East roth Street, New York City. 
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University of Chicago.—Professor William F. Ogburn, who has been 
on leave of absence directing the research of the President's Committee 
on Social Trends, has returned to residence and is offering courses in 
population and quantitative sociology. Professor Herbert Blumer, who 
has spent the past year in Europe as a Fellow of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, has also returned to residence. 

Dr. Michael M. Davis, professorial lecturer in sociology, is giving 
lectures on “Social Change and the Public Health" during the winter 
quarter, scheduled in the Lecture Series in the Division of the Social 
Sciences. 


Dartmouth College-—William J. Rose, associate professor of sociology, is 
on sabbatical leave, with a grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research 
Council to study Polish-German relations, cultural, economic, and politi- 
cal, in upper Silesia. 


Ohio Wesleyan University.—Longmans, Green & Co. announce the 
publication of Immigration: Cultural Conflicts and Social Adjustment by 
Lawrence Guy Brown, associate professor of sociology, Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 


Municipal University of Omaha.—An adjunct of the department of 
sociology and social work in the Municipal University of Omaha is a 
Bureau of Social Research. Its director is Dr. T. Earl Sullenger, who is 
also head of the department. The bureau co-operates closely with the 
Council of Social Agencies of the city. It has recently completed a set of 
seventy charts showing the progress of the social agencies for the past 
four years. It has a display of some forty maps of the city locating objec- 
tively social data. The bureau has published in printed and mimeo- 
graphed form reports on seven projects. Other projects now in prepara- 
tion are: “Truancy in Omaha”; “Child Life in Omaha"; “Children of 
Divorced Parents"; "A Study of Delinquency among Negro Girls"; 
“Development of Public Health in Omaha"; “The Social Aspects of 
Omaha’s Hinterland”; “Relation of Occupation of Parent to High School 
Achievement”; "An Ecological Study of Adult Crime." 


University of Pennsyluania.—Professor Stuart A. Rice, who is on leave 
of absence at the University of Chicago where he is teaching courses in 
the department of sociology, was elected president of the American 
Statistical Association for the current year. 
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Professor Donald Young has been granted leave of absence to act as 
fellowship secretary of the Social Science Research Council. 


Smith College.—Professor F. H. Hankins will teach his usual courses 
at the Smith College for Social Work during the summer. 

Professor Howard Becker will teach courses in general sociology and 
in social pathology at the summer session of Harvard University. 


South Dakota State College.—Professor P. H. Landis has been added to 
the staff as half-time instructor and half-time research worker in rural 
sociology. Mr. S. W. Jones has also been added to the staff, as part-time 
extension worker in rural sociology. 


Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station.—Dr. J. L. Hypes, professor of 
sociology, was appointed to serve as American representative to the Inter- 
national Agricultural Education Congress which met in Rome, Italy, 
October, 1932. 

Dr. Victor A. Rapport was recently made president of the Consumers’ 
League of Connecticut. 

Dr. Nathan L. Whetten, a recent Ph.D. graduate in sociology at Har- 
vard, has been added to the research staff. 

The Department is sending to press the manuscript for an Experiment 
Station bulletin entitled, “Connecticut Rural Youth on Farming Occupa- 
tions." The research on the "Population Mobility in Rural Connecticut" 
has been tabulated and is ready for the preparation of the report. The 
field work on the new project on Recreational Facilities of Connecticut has 
practically been completed. l 


Vanderbilt University.—The University of Chicago Press announces the 
publication of Vice in Chicago by Walter C. Reckless, associate professor 
of sociology, Vanderbilt University. 


University of Wisconsin. Professor J. L. Gillin who has been on leave 
for the summer and first semester of the present academic year has re- 
turned and is in residence the second semester. He spent most of the sum- 
mer in Russia studying the new prison system of that country. During 
the latter part of the summer he studied over twenty penal institutions 
in Germany. After returning to the United States he went to Mexico to 
study the new penal system of that country. 

In the early summer appeared a revision of his Social Problems, written 
in collaboration with Professor C. G. Dittmer of New York University and 
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Professor R. J. Colbert of the University of Wisconsin. In January ap- 
peared Professor Gillin’s new book, Social Pathology. In the January num- 
ber of Monatsschrift für Kriminalpsychologie und Strafrechisreform an arti- 
cle by him entitled “Die Unfruchtbarmachung von Verbrechern" was 
published. 


PERSONAL NOTE 


D. C. Heath and Company announce the publication of The Beginnings 
of Tomorrow: An Introduction to the Sociology of the Great Society, 
by Professor Herber A. Miller. 


MASTERS' THESES AND DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


The editors of the American Journal of Sociology are sending to univer- 
sities and colleges in the United States blanks requesting information on 
dissertations in progress by candidates for higher degrees in sociology. 
If any department of sociology does not receive a request, it is asked to 
send immediately the name of the student, degrees now held with name 
of institution conferring, degree sought, title of dissertation, probable 
date of completion of work, and name of institution where the work is 
being carried on. 
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Social Process and Human Progress. By CLARENCE MARSH CASE. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931. Pp. 336. 


Progress is a theme which has played a persistently prominent part in 
the discussions of sociologists and social philosophers since the time of 
Comte and Spencer. Under such circumstances it is not surprising that 
a certain amount of repetition should be noticeable in the successive books 
dealing with progress that appear from the presses. Professor Case's 
Social Process and Human Progress is distinguished from earlier works on 
the same general theme chiefly by the intellectual honesty and straight- 
forwardness with which the author presents his ideas. There is no evasion 
of the fact that the definition or measurement of progress involves evalua- 
tion, in the most fundamental sense of the term, or of the fact that 
values center in man and not in the world of material things. 

The book is divided rather clearly, though not formally, into two parts; 
the one hundred pages comprising the first five chapters contain a careful 
analysis of the concepts “progress” and “‘social process," and an indica- 
tion of the author's basic point of view. Previous literature is reviewed, 
but notat great length. In the remaining nine chapters, covering slightly 
over two hundred pages, Professor Case examines the life of our own times 
and its bearing upon the possibilities of social progress. The argument of 
these latter chapters is both readable and provocative; and the fact that 
the author has not attempted to disguise his own personal bias and 
conviction gives the text a sprightly character which holds the reader's 
attention. The general plan of treatment is based on the three process- 
concepts—utilization, equalization, and appreciation (evaluation)— 
which Case has adapted from Professor E. A. Ross’s treatment of social 
processes. 

A fundamental thesis of the volume is that human progress is largely a 
question of “societal self-direction.” Up to now, he does not believe that 
human society, in the nationalistic or the international sense, has shown 
itself capable of self-direction in any comprehensive or continued way, 
but he thinks that such a development is possible. 

This compact volume is a readable essay rather than a textbook for 
college courses. It is not clear to the reviewer how it could be effectively 
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used in the latter capacity, but it might well be assigned to students for 
collateral reading ix toto. 


Frovp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


American Social Psychology: Its Origins, Development and European 
Background. By Fay BERGER KarPr. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1932. Pp xviit461. $3.50. 

In his Foreword, Professor Ellsworth Faris mentions some of the diff- 
culties in writing a history of social psychology. One might study each 
writer in terms of his personality as influenced by his culture, individual 
differences, and life history; or his work as generated and conditioned by 
the general culture of his time and place; one might deal with the histori- 
cal development of specific doctrines or concepts. Dr. Karpf attempts 
none of these approaches. The method she has chosen may be more or 
less illuminating than one of the foregoing, but we must evaluate her 
work in terms of what she has attempted rather than in terms of what 
she might have done. A book can be only one book. 

The title suggests the purpose. The method is to give a more-or-less 
chronological account of the social-psychological writings of some of the 
leading men in nineteenth century Germany, France, and England. For 
each country, Hegel, Comte, and Spencer furnish the philosophical back- 
grounds. Simmel is about the only modern German discussed, the others 
being Lazarus, Steinthal, Wundt, Schäffle, Gumplowicz, and Ratzenhofer; 
Lévy-Bruhl and Le Bon are the modern Frenchmen, Durkheim and Tarde 
being the others; modern England is better represented by McDougall, 
Trotter, Wallas, and Hobhouse, the others being Darwin, Spencer, Bage- 
hot, Tylor, and the evolutionary anthropologists. The author’s purpose 
is to give the major psycho-sociological contributions of these men as a 
background for her discussion of the development of American social 
psychology. Part I is well documented, mostly from translations and 
from American secondary sources. The latter may be justified as giving 
the reactions of the cited American writers to the work of their European 
predecessors and contemporaries. There is little other attempt than this 
to show how their work actually influenced the American writers. 

Space prevents any discussion of the men selected or of the presenta- 
tion of their views. It is questionable to my mind whether any adequate 
discussion of European influence on American social psychology can omit 
such early writers as Hobbes, Hume, Locke, Ferguson, Reid, Stewart, 
Smith, Montaigne, Montesquieu, Rousseau, and Herder, who are barely 
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mentioned, or such important nineteenth- and twentieth-century writers 
as J. S. Mill, B. Russell, K. F. Lessing, F. Tönnies, L. von Wiese, M. We- 
ber, A. Vierkandt, A. Fouillé, C. Bouglé, and V. Pareto—to say nothing of 
the psychoanalytic writers, all of whom are not, or just barely, mentioned. 
There is no sound reason for excluding writers merely because they are 
pre-nineteenth century if their thought has had any direct influence upon 
American writers, as I think it indubitably has. 

In Part II we find a good discussion of the social-psychological con- 
tributions of Ward, James, Baldwin, Cooley, Ross, Mead, Dewey, Thom- 
as, Faris, Ellwood, Bogardus, F. Allport, L. L. Bernard, and K. Young, 
with incidental reference to the work of many others. Here, again, one 
perhaps should not quarrel with the selection of men for treatment, but 
it seems to the reviewer that such a book should not be content with mere 
passing references to the contributions of Royce, Small, M. P. Follett, 
E. C. Hayes, Sumner, J. M. Williams, J. B. Watson, and A. P. Weiss who 
is not mentioned at all. Faris wisely remarks (Foreword) that there are 
more books than classes of books. A wise and witty Frenchman has gone 
farther, saying there are only two classes of books: those made from 
other books and those from which other books are made. In writing the 
history of the development of any science, only writers of the second 
class should be considered. Most of the writers Dr. Karpf considers are 
in this class, but so are Royce, Freud, Sumner, Watson, and Weiss. 

Ingeneral, the author has failed to show specifically just how the Amer- 
ican writers considered were influenced by the European writers she has 
treated. Hence, the material in Part I is of little direct value in the devel- 
opment of the material in Part II, except in the case of Ward, Baldwin, 
and Ross. Part I is valuable as a historical and interpretative essay, but 
it does not serve the purpose suggested in the title. For example, while 
Cooley's thought is admirably presented, there is no reference to his 
indebtedness (which he freely acknowledges) to the work of Darwin, 
Spencer, Preyer, Goethe, Montaigne, Thomas à Kempis, P. G. Hamerton, 
Bryce, Tarde and De Tocqueville. This general criticism 1s somewhat 
vitiated by several pages of relating discussion concluding the chapters 
on German, French, and English writers and seven pages in "Summary 
and Conclusions" in which the larger aspects of European influence are 
related to the American pattern in an excellent manner. But there should 
be more of it. The interdependence of the American writers is shown more 
clearly than is the influence of Europeans upon Americans. 

The book is clearly and interestingly written, well organized and well 
documented throughout. An extensive and valuable Bibliography of over 
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five hundred titles is appended. The foregoing criticisms should not be 
taken to mean that the reviewer thinks the book has no value. On the 
contrary, it is an honest, competent piece of work. The reviewer, however, 
believes that the same amount of conscientious effort expended on any 
one of the three other approaches mentioned in the Foreword would have 
given us a more illuminating picture of the real origin and development of 
American social psychology. This book is written in the tradition of idea- 
tional individualism rather than in the developing tradition of cultural 
determinism. Social-psychological and sociological history and interpre- 
tation, especially, should be presented from the latter point of view. So 
far, little has been done. 


Reap BAIN 
Miamt UNIVERSITY 


OXFORD, OHIO 


A Planned Society. By GEORGE SOULE. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1932. Pp. 289. $2.50. 

The greater part of the material of this volume was first published as 
a series of articles in the New Republic. It is not, however, a mere collec- 
tion of essays, but a unified treatment. The title, in common with those 
of various other discussions of social planning, is misleading in that eco- 
nomic planning is assumed to be the only kind of social planning possible 
or desirable. 

Mr. Soule’s treatment, however, goes deeper than most other discus- 
sions of economic planning in that his approach is from the angle of a 
fundamental social philosophy. He clearly recognizes the need for defi- 
nite social objectives for any scheme of planning and for a rational theory 
of social action. The objectives for economic planning assumed by Mr. 
Soule are provision for the public interest above private profit, a higher 
standard of living for the masses of the people, and economic security for 
all. 

The chief obstacle that he finds to a rational organization of economic 
processes in the United States is the antiquated conception of individual- 
istic freedom which has prevailed. Liberalism has failed because ‘‘a basic- 
ally individualist and competitive society, by its very nature resisted 
social control.” 

Revolutionary philosophy also is found as deficient as liberalism for the 
inauguration of a program of social planning since it demands violent and 
catastrophic upheaval as a necessary preliminary to the building of a 
rational social order. Revolution as a necessary antecedent is deprecated 
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by the writer not so much for its consequences as for the fact that it is 
highly improbable that a revolution can be brought about in the United 
States. Deliberate planning is seen as probably the only alternative to a 
gradual and inevitable decline in Western civilization. 

The method advocated for inaugurating a scheme of planning is a grad- 
ual beginning in the establishment of a national economic board, with 
subsidiary boards for groups of industries within the same field, and re- 
gionalboards. Experimentation and education would be necessary for suc- 
cessful elaboration and development of the program. In any scheme, 
however, he regards the functions of government as fundamentally essen- 
tial. The greatest cultural value of planning is seen to be that “We shall 
be at work through society mastering our life and creating it as a whole." 

The chief interest of the volume for sociologists is that economic plan- 
ning is here approached from the angle of a general social philosophy and 
correlated with sound sociological theory. 

. Cect C. Nortu 
OHIO State UNIVERSITY 


Anthropology and Modern Life. By Franz Boas. A New and Re- 
vised Edition. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1932. Pp. 255. 
$3.00. 

This work is now so well known that a review of the new edition may 
confine itself largely to differences between the two editions. To begin 
with, a Preface has been added. In this we learn that the object of the 
book is “to show that some of the most firmly rooted opinions of our times 
appear from a wider point of view as prejudices.” These opinions appear 
to be specifically: “The identity of race and nation, the superiority of the 
White race, the identification of absolute ethics with our modern code of 
behavior, the resistance to fundamental criticism of our civilization.” In 
general, the views expressed are not new to readers of Boas; there are no 
discoverable changes in viewpoint between the first and the new edi- 
tions. It is a book of opinion representing the matured thought of a 
great scholar who has devoted his life to the questions which he here treats 
less in the meticulous manner of the research student than in that of the 
old man of the tribe giving the younger generation the benefits of his 
accumulated wisdom. As a work for general consumption, however, it 
suffers from a failure to conceive its audience clearly. The discussion 
often becomes unclear and involved, and is thus united to the non- 
specialist. It does not seem probable that the average college student 
can read the long chapter on “The Concept of Race" and arrive at any- 
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thing but confused notions as to what Boas thinks regarding racial differ- 
ences, the significance of brain size for intelligence, the significance of 
nutrition, the analogy of man to domestic animals (on p. 51 he prefers 
to compare man to wild animals), etc. Admittedly all these and others 
treated in the first half are difficult matters, but there is so much back- 
ing and filling that clarity of effect is lost. In the last three chapters, 
dealing with less technical matters than race, eugenics, and criminology, 
the views are more consistent with each other; the lessons for moderns are 
more clearly and strikingly drawn. Needless to say, all that Professor 
Boas has to say is worthy of the closest attention. This is, however, a 
book of opinions; and if one considers as prejudices the “firmly rooted 
opinions” of others with which one does not agree, many readers, even 
scholarly ones, will find a number in this book. 
F. H. HANKINS 


SMITH COLLEGE 


Social Anthropology. By PAuL Rapin. New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Co., 1932. Pp. xii4-432. $3.50. 

This text is intended to provide ethnographical material for under- 
graduate courses. In plan and in utter simplicity of style, it is wholly ad- 
mirable. 

Each chapter gives a concise account of a primitive tribe, in which 
some one aspect of culture is stressed. Thus the African Baganda are 
selected to stand for a monarchial community, the Californian Pomo to 
show some industrial specialization. This is legitimate so long as the stu- 
dents do not have the impression that each has had a one-sided develop- 
ment. Examples are chosen from the whole globe. 

Each group of sketches (illustrating organization of the state, law, eco- 
nomic and industrial life, religion, and mythology) is preceded by a brief 
introduction. In these, generalized points are intelligently simplified to 
the undergraduate level. Most of these are unexceptionable, but the re- 
marks on the state contain some erroneous statements (bottom p. 27). 
In other words, the instructor must be wary. So, too, with the excellent 
Bibliography—citations must be checked. 

Of the three general chapters, two at least (i and xxxiii) are recognizable 
as reprints. The latter is a classic of anthropological literature. The 
first, “History of Ethnological Theories," cannot be recommended; many 
of its formulations would be generally challenged. 

The publishers are presumably responsible for the too inclusive title, 
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Social Anthropology. The book contains a good sampling of ethnographic 
data, but the analysis which social anthropologists have to offer is not 
there. : 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


LESLIE SPIER 


Diagnosing Personality and Conduct. By PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS. 
New York: Century Co., 1931. Pp. xvi+602. 


The methods of diagnosing personality and conduct discussed in this 
book concern chiefly standardized rating scales and questionnaires for 
measuring adjustment, attitudes, interests, and moral or social knowl- 
edge. Single chapters are devoted to observation, performance tests, free 
association, physiological measurements, interviews, psychoanalysis, 
measures of environment, and the case study. Each chapter is followed 
by a thoroughgoing bibliography. 

'The book is a survey of what has been done; it does not present or 
suggest new techniques. Tests and experiments are described in great 
detail. General discussions are included of the-qualities of reliable ques- 
tionnaires and rating scales, of adequate observation, and of good inter- 
viewing. The book thus becomes a practical handbook, useful to those 
carrying on research. 

The point of view is that the experimentalist and the tester are the true 
scientists. Clinicians, psychiatrists, in fact all who delve into human per- 
sonality without chief dependence upon standardized tests, can scarcely 
be thought of as truly scientific. 

The chapters on rating scales and tests are the most adequate; those 
on interviewing, psychoanalysis, and the case study, the least adequate. 
No mention is made of the written life-history. The latter part of the . 
book should be regarded as merely suggestive of interviewing techniques, 
while the first part may be accepted as an authoritative survey of exist- 
ing tests and test methods. This is not a condemning criticism of the 
book. Professor Symonds' field of interest has been in scales and tests 
rather than in life-history techniques, and he speaks with authority in his 
own field. 

"Testing of personality and conduct is relatively new. It has been de- 
veloped by psychologists, whose earlier experience with intelligence tests 
had made them familiar with testing techniques. It is, however, a field 
of interest to sociologists, who have as yet made little contribution to it. 
It is reasonable to think that the sociologist, with his double interest in 
personality and culture, might have a unique contribution to make. 
Sociologists have been more prone to use observation, interviewing, and 
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the written life-history as research metliods. They are all too often inter- 
ested in what they can find out, with little regard for carefulness of meth- 
od or adequate checking. Often one suspects that the unusual or spectacu- 
lar case or the case which illustrates a certain marked relationship is 
more valued than a series of typical cases from which norms in relation- 
ships might be established. Such research in methods as has been applied 
to the life-history has concerned chiefly the securing of life-histories; the 
diagnosing of personality traits or trends is still largely uncontrolled. 
The sociologist interested in tightening methods of research will find 
many sections in this book from which he will receive suggestions, as well 


as knowledge of available tests and scales. 
RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


An Introduction to Sociology. By EnNEST R. Groves. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1932. Pp. xiv+741. $3.25. 

Sociology. By ERNEST R. Groves. “The Hour Library.” Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1931. Pp. 160. $1.00. 


Professor Groves has been one of the most prolific, and not the least 
competent, of American writers of elementary textbooks and popular 
treatises in the general field of sociology. An Introduction to Sociology is 
his recent revision of a textbook first published in 1928; while Sociology 
is a contribution specially prepared for “The Hour Library," a series of 
concise manuals on various subjects for the general reader. It is, of course, 
no more than might be expected that the content of the briefer work 
should bear some resemblance to that of the larger textbook, the more so 
since Professor Groves tells his readers in an early chapter of the textbook 
that it aims at an “introduction” and not a system of sociology. 

The textbook has been subjected to considerable revision from the 
first edition, and has been greatly enlarged. As it now stands, it is prob- 
ably the equal in merit for its purpose of any of the textbooks available 
for use in a quite elementary course. It includes, among other materials, 
a series of chapters dealing with preliterate societies, and another series 
of chapters dealing with social problems, under the title “Man and His 
Social Failures.” The most competent chapters are those devoted to the 
consideration of personality and related topics. On the whole, Groves has 
undertaken in this book no very searching examination of fundamental 
theoretic problems, but the language is clear and simple, and the book 
seems well adapted to serve poorly-prepared college students as their 
first introduction to the study of sociology. It seems that a “work-book”’ 
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is available to accompany this textbook, to guide students in their work 
outside the classroom. 

Sociology, the little book for the general reader, does about all that 
could be done in a clear and simple way in the number of words. A richer 
content could have been given the book in the same length, but perhaps 
only at the cost of simplicity and directness. Each book has an Index; 
in the Index of the textbook, however, the authorities cited in the sub- 
stantial lists of references arranged at the ends of the chapters are not in- 
cluded. A complete index of authors might have been helpful to some 


users of the book. 
Frovp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Association Theory To-day: An Essay in Systematic Psychology. 
By Epwarp S. Rozsinson. New York: Century Co., 1932. Pp. 
vili+142. $1.50. 

. This essay should be reviewed by someone well trained in psychological 
theory. It will not interest many sociologists very much, although some 
of the answers to some of the questions raised would be valuable for social 
psychology. 

The main thesis is that the central idea of associationism still remains 
essentially valid as a starting point for experimental research, in spite of 
the attacks of conditioned-reflex and stimulus-response advocates, psy- 
choanalysts, adaptationists, gestaltists, vitalists, emergent evolutionists, 
and “their raucous cousins” (p. 25). He subjects the classic “laws” of 
association to scalpel-like analysis and contends that they raise more 
questions than they answer. He shows, for example, that the attempt to 
classify the “laws” of association as qualitative and quantitative is very 
unsatisfactory (chap. iv) and that the assumption of and search for a 
Single, or essential, type of associative connection such as contiguity or 
similarity has been unsuccessful (pp. 128 ff.). He criticizes the uncritical 
use of the neurogram explanation of what is associated (p. 32), but he in- 
sists that psychology can never isolate itself from physiology (p. 127). 

The book is written with a lucid dialectic skill and logical virtuosity 
which makes it fascinating reading. The author frequently hits hard but 
he never violates the strictly scientific spirit which animates the whole 
essay. It is a fine example of the function of the theorist in clearing the 
ground and suggesting specific problems for further research. 


READ BAIN 
MiAMI UNIVERSITY 
Oxrorp, Onto 
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Fields of Psychology. A Study of Man and His Environment. By 
GLENN Devere Hiccrnson. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1931. Pp. xx+673. 


This useful compendium and source book includes, in Parts I and II, 
a critical summary of the methods and chief contributions of the leading 
psychological schools and points of view. In Part II, chapters are devot- 
ed to differential psychology, educational psychology, and psychology as 
applied in business and law. Part IV is devoted to abnormal psychology 
and psychiatry. The author's intent to approach his task by way of 
biology and to maintain a biological attitude throughout is fairly well 
realized. Chapter viii, “The Psychology of the Group,” registers his most 
serious failure to adhere to this program. Previous attempts to explain 
human society in terms of ant-hill psychology have failed. In his reaction 
against the errors of these adventures into the comparative field, the au- 
thor defines the social field of psychological interest too narrowly and so 
overlooks the evidences of genuine biological origins of many social phe- 
nomena. The fact that human society cannot be reduced to these group 
relationships of lower animals should not blind our eyes to their obvious 
genetic connections. 


C. Jupson Herrick 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Experimenial Child Study. By FLORENCE L. GOODENOUGH and JoHN 
E. ANDERSON. New York: Century Co., 1931. Pp. xiv-4-546. 


This book makes available to students of child behavior, teachers, and 
parents methods for the study of young children. The presentation is 
non-technical. 

The book includes an introductory section with historical résumé and 
discussion of general principles; thirty-seven brief chapters on experiments 
with children; a discussion of such methods as the questionnaire, direct 
measurements, rating scales, and standardized observations; and an ap- 
pendix which gives in detail the classification of occupations used by the 
authors in their studies and the Chapin scale for rating living-room equip- 
ment. 

The experiments described are in fact laboratory exercises whereby the 
student practices the accepted ways of carrying out the techniques of 
child study. For example, in the chapter on measurement of bodily di- 
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mensions, he is told exactly how to measure standing height and sitting 
height and how to find the experimental error in his measurements. Sim- 
ple problems are then set for the student to work out. Other experiments 
set for the student concern measurement of the amount of sleep taken by 
children, rate of tapping in children, general bodily co-ordination, color 
discrimination, memory, and acquisition of complex skills. Interspersed 
with the directions for experiments are sections on simple statistical de- 
vices needed in analyzing the data secured, such as methods of finding the 
mean and construction of various types of curves. One chapter outlines 
problems for advanced students, many of them suitable for theses. 

The book is strictly limited to objective methods and for the most part 
to problems in individual psychology. The sociologist will find some of the 
methods suggestive of improvements which might be made in sociological 
method, but the types of problems will contribute little to an understand- 


ing of the social development of children. 
RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Criminology. By Ropert H. Gautr. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 

1932. Pp. ix+461. $3.48. 

The aim of the author is to present a systematic treatment of the 
psychological factors entering into crime and the making of the criminal. 
The major portion of the book deals with “the criminal personality,” in 
which such subjects as drives of the organism, emotion, intelligence, dis- 
sociation, psychopathic personality, race, sex, and age are discussed, 
Part II outlines the psychological questions which arise in connection with 
the suppression and prevention of crime. The author is to be commended 
for his criticism of data used by various investigators. His treatment of 
the factor of heredity in relation to crime is particularly discriminating. 
But from his array of attitudes, instincts, prepotent reflexes, moods, and 
psychopathic and neurotic states one gets an impression of bewildering 
atomism and only a slight impression of the criminal as a unitary, func- 
tioning personality. He has neglected almost completely the contribution 
which psychoanalytic theory has made to the understanding of personal- 
ity and its functioning, whereas certain methods of psychoanalysis prob- 
ably offer promise of better results in the study of criminal motivation 
than the atomistic, orthodox psychology does. 

R. CLYDE WHITE 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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The Balance of Births and Deaths. Volume II. Eastern and Southern 
Europe. By Rosert R. Kuczynsxr. Washington, D.C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1931. Pp. xii--17o. $2.00. 

Fertility and Reproduction. Methods of Measuring the Balance of 
Births and Deaths. By RosERT R. Kuczvuskr. New York: Fal- 
con Press, 1932. Pp. 92. 


The researches of Kuczynski, along with those of Dublin and Lotka, 
Thompson and Whelpton, and others, have reoriented the outlook on 
population trends. In The Balance of Births and Deaths, Volume I, Ku- 
czynski showed that several of the countries in western Europe no longer 
were producing enough children to replace their population; while studies 
of American population, the most recent and comprehensive of which is 
summarized in Recent Social Trends, Chapter I, revise American popula- 
tion forecasts drastically downward. The Balance of Births and Deaths, 
Volume II, is a summary of population trends in eastern, southeastern, 
and southwestern Europe. Kuczynski finds that by 1928 or 1929, one 
hundred mothers no longer were giving birth to one hundred future 
mothers in western Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Austria, and Esthonia. With 
the exception of Russia, all other countries studied were exhibiting marked 
declines in fertility although they still maintained a birth rate high enough 
to replace the population. Nearly fifty pages of general discussion and 
appendix are devoted to a critical appraisal of Russian vital statistics. 
Kuczynski concludes that the Russian population is increasing at about 
the same rate as at the close of the nineteenth century. In 1896-97, the 
average Russian woman who passed through child-bearing age had seven 
children. In 1926-27, the average was 5.7 children, but the decrease in 
mortality has been so great that 100 mothers still give birth to about x65 
future mothers, equivalent to an annual increase of 1.8 per cent if current 
fertility and mortality remain constant, or a doubling of the population in 
about 40 years. Fertility in the cities has decreased (Moscow reported al- 
most as many registered abortions as births in 1927), but as long as the 
rural population maintains its great fertility the trend in the cities is 
numerically negligible. There is still room for a large decrease in mor- 
tality in rural Russia and this decrease is expected to offset any fall in fer- 
tility for a considerable time to come. The appendix, which occupies near- 
ly two-thirds of the volume, summarizes sources and attempts to evaluate 
errors, country by country. 

Research workers and teachers of courses in population problems will 
find in the little monograph Fertility and Reproduction the most lucid ex- 
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planation yet published of the method of measuring the balance of births 
and deaths by computing net reproduction rates and the rates of increase 
in a stable population. The author’s satisfaction in showing up numerical 
errors in Dublin and Lotka’s well-known paper on “The True Rate of 
Natural Increase” may be extenuated on the ground that a caution 
against applying a logically sound technique rather carelessly to inade- 
quate data always is in order. If, as is possible, some of Kuczynski’s own 
conclusions about fertility in eastern Europe prove less certain than he 
thinks, a žu quoque doubtless will be heard. 
SAMUEL A. STOUFFER 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN ` 


Social Problems and Social Planning. By C. C. NortH. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1932. Pp. x+409. $3.50. 

This book, as stated in its Preface by the author, presents a sociologi- 
cal approach to our social problems. It shows the essential relationships 
of theory to the situations out of which social problems arise and to the 
procedure that is involved in any attempt to deal with such problems. 
It, therefore, deals particularly with such topics as cultural change, the 
methods of deliberate cultural change, making up the social deficit, 
population policies, the economic system and its control, the reconstruc- 
tion of international relations, better race relations, the remaking of the 
family, rebuilding our morality, and socialized religion. The final chapter 
on the “Goals of Social Reconstruction” sets forth certain ideals that 
should be achieved. In it the need of a planned social order and of a 
more effective democracy is emphasized. 

Throughout the book the author is less concerned with the concrete 
problem than with the sociological basis on which the problem rests. 
This emphasis on fundamentals is most necessary in any discussion of 
social problems. On the other hand, there are limits beyond which it is 
not advisable to go. 

In the Appendix there are given, for each of the separate chapters, 
questions, exercises, and supplementary references. The book is intended 
to serve as a text in a course introductory to specialized courses in social 
problems and should therefore find a place in the large universities where 
curricula arrangements of this type exist. The author has made a worth- 
while contribution to our sociological literature. 


GEORGE B. MANGOLD 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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Contemporary Social Problems. By HAROLD A. Petes. New York: 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1932. Pp. x +783. $3.50. 

This is an interesting and valuable book. The author divides the sub- ` 
ject matter into two parts: one deals with the theoretical aspects of our 
social problems; the other analyzes the problems themselves. A social 
problem, it is stated, is not a social problem until its causes are clearly 
delineated or its solution clearly stated in theory. The major social prob- 
lems arise out of four outstanding conditions: problems due to man’s 
dependence upon his physical world, problems of population, problems of 
social organization, and problems of social idealism or conflicting social 
values. The causes of a particular situation, however, are complex and 
interdependent and must be studied methodically from every essential 
point of view. 

The specific subjects discussed cover the usual range of social problems, 
although certain phases of child welfare and of race relations have been 
omitted. In the handling of these separate topics, the author confines 
himself Jargely to descriptive method. Some attention is given to treat- 
ment and prevention, but the problems must all be considered in connec- 
tion with the more fundamental causes and the program of improvement 
dependent upon those causes. 

The book is well written, the chapters are satisfactorily organized, and 
a bibliography and questions are attached to each. Research for material 
covered the latest reports and investigations, although the Wisconsin 
unemployment insurance is not mentioned. The book should be widely 


read. 
GEORGE B. MANGOLD 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Modern American Family. By DonaLD Younc (editor). (From 
“The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science," Vol. CLX, March, 1932.) Philadelphia. Pp. 256. 


This symposium is divided into three parts. The first part, under the 
caption “The Heritage of the Modern Family," contains three papers of 
a historical character and one pointing certain contrasts and comparison 
from primitive society. The second part, “The American Family in 
Transition," is composed of papers on various aspects of the family or- 
ganization as influenced by changes in other parts of the social structure. 
The final section, on “Efforts at Family Stabilization," occupies about 
one-half the volume and deals in the main with legal, educational, and 
social efforts to maintain the family norms or to mediate adjustments to 
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the social order. Some of the individual contributions contained in the 
volume are valuable statements. The volume will be useful to teachers ` 
of courses on the family as an additional source to which students may be 
directed for simple supplementary reading. It will be found particularly 
useful by those teachers who approach the family from a socio-political 


point of view. 
E. B. REUTER 
UNIVERSITY OF Iowa 


Readings on the Family. By EDGAR SCHMIEDELER (editor). New 

York: Century Co., 1931. Pp. xiit+525. $2.75. 

These selected readings are obviously intended as a corroborating ap- 
pendix to the author's companion work, An Introductory Study of the Fam- 
ily, written in 1930. Here we have a symposium of forty or more articles 
by well-known American and European writers both Catholic and non- 
Catholic. The selections are judiciously made and are presented as fur- 
ther evidence for the traditional Catholic attitude toward marriage and 
the family and their present-day problems. Every phase of family life— 
anthropological, social, economic, industrial, and religious—is treated by 
some recognized authority on family problems. In a progressive and log- 
ical order, the history of the family as the social and natural unit of 
society is traced from its primitive origins to its modern complexities. 
This is done under three heads—integration, disintegration, and reinte- 
gration. Catholic authorities like Leo XIII, Pius XI, Ryan, Thurston, 
and Cooper, are much in evidence, and among the non-Catholics may be 
noted Ernest R. Groves, Joanna C. Colcord, Ernest Mowrer, and Porter 
Lee, The chief merit of the volume is that it has assembled material 
, heretofore scattered and often inaccessible for the benefit of those who 
are interested in Catholic theories of the family. There is a good index, 
and the book is especially recommended to college students. 


FREDERIC SIEDENBURG, S.]. 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 


Man and His World. By James H. S. Bossard (editor). New York: 
' Harper & Bros., 1932. Pp. xiv+755. $3.50. 

This is an intelligently planned and competently written textbook for 
the general orientation course for Freshmen in the social sciences. It is 
‘the product of collaboration by professors of physical, biological, and 
social science, mainly from the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The book starts with an excellent introduction by Professor Bossard 
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on the growing necessity for an orientation course; then proceeds to lay 
down the basic principles of a scientific view of nature; next describes the 
evolution of the earth; then analyzes the processes of evolution as exem- 
plified by the development of man’s body and mind; proceeds to treat of 
the nature and growth of the cultural heritage; and finally shows how man 
is gradually building up control over the conditions of his individual and 
group life. 

The various authors have handled their respective responsibilities in 
highly competent fashion. The sections on the mental evolution of man 
and on the quantitative method by Professor Kirkpatrick are especially 
good. 

It is no exaggeration to contend that a substantial course built up 
around this book would be far more illuminating than the entire college 
work of four years a generation ago—indeed, far more useful than the 
entire curriculum today in some of our aristocratic but educationally 
archaic New England colleges. Such books are, indeed, symptoms of a 


new era in education. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
New SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Remakers of Mankind. By CARLETON WASHBURNE. New York: John 

Day, 1932. Pp. 339. $3.00. 

Mr. Washburne made a trip around the world and studied the educa- 
tional systems and ideals prevailing in representative European, Levan- 
tine, and Oriental countries. He interviewed many of the educational 
leaders as well as responsible statesmen. He compares the conditions he 
uncovered with those existing in the educational system of the United 
States. 

Mr. Washburne did not interest himself primarily in formal pedagogy, 
but rather went into the social ideals lying back of the prevailing instruc- 
tion. In particular, he was concerned with the importance of patriotism 
in education and the amount of freedom allowed in the discussion of cur- 
rent issues—in short, the degree to which education is actually permitted 
to “remake mankind.” 

He found plenty of patriotism and restriction, but a growing apprecia- 
tion of the importance of social change and internationalism. England 
and Japan stand at opposite extremes. In the former much freedom and 
flexibility is permitted. This, Mr. Washburne believes, has enabled Eng- 
land to adapt herself to change and to avert revolution. Japan is intensely 
nationalistic and rigid. This may invite an explosion or an attempt to 
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avoid revolution through a war which would rally discontented elements 
to the support of the dynasty. 

Particularly novel is the author’s contention that France is gradually 
freeing herself from nationalistic education. This view is radically op- 
posed to the reports of Hayes, Scott, and others who have recently looked 
into the extent of patriotism in French education. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
Nw SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


The Liberation of American Literature.. By V. F. CALVERTON. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. 500. 


In a primary way, Mr. Calverton's book, as he is eager to admit, is 
more a sociological than a literary study. It attempts to establish the 
thesis that American literature must be interpreted in terms of the social 
forces out of which that literature grew. Direct analysis of the works or 
literary sources of men like Edwards, Emerson, Whitman, Twain, and 
Dreiser, is therefore always secondary to why they came to be written 
when and where they did. 

This is not, of course, an entirely new idea. Even in America, several 
studies—particularly the momentous work of Parrington—have gone at 
literature somewhat similarly. The peculiarity of Calverton's book lies 
in its avowedly Marxian premise: literature is not only social in origin, 
it is also class and economic, and its significance must be measured in the 
perspective of America's evolution from tlie petty bourgeois, to the upper 
bourgeois, to the proletarian levels. 

The book begins with the argument that America was at the outset 
afflicted with a “colonial complex," an eagerness to ape the culture, and 
therefore the literature, of Europe. The economic subservience of the 
colonies—particularly to England—even long after their declaration of 
independence, affected deeply their psychological attitude; and the result 
was an era of imitation, remnants of which remain even today. A puri- 
tanic hostility to art by the lower middle class constituting most.of the 
colonial citizenry likewise discouraged an American literature: what lit- 
erature there was had almost invariably a religious theme; and anything 
else, in fact, found so little encouragement that there resulted again a 
subordination to the established art forms of England. No genuine aris- 
tocracy, so essential to art in other historical civilizations, existed in 
America. : 

The author then shows that, after a superficial plantation aristocracy 
in the South with its literature imitative of England’s, and during a 
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domination of the North by upper bourgeoisie whose scant literature now 
morally rather than religiously justified their supremacy, an original 
America came into being—on the frontier. Geographically remote from 
European influences, in revolt against suppressions by the upper bourgeoi- 
sie, and “unfettered by class or rank, unencumbered by the cultural and 
economic vestiges of the past,” here the petty bourgeoisie, thoroughgoing 
individualists at last, could become creators of an indigenous literature. 
The “colonial complex” was broken. 

But, as the nineteenth century drew to a close, America was being 
welded into nation and empire; and as it did, the democratic freedom of 
the petty bourgeoisie gradually succumbed to the standardizing forces 
behind a capitalist ruling class. The resultant literature has been for the 
most part realistic if not pessimistic—it visualizes America no longer in 
the romantic, idealistic spirit of the frontier writers. Some of it, in fact, 
has become pathological in the effort to escape from what its interpreters 
have felt to be a decaying democracy. 

Mr. Calverton sees in the rise of a new proletarian literature, however, 
a sense of renewed hope. It is his conviction that the important literature 
of the future is that of an America of the masses. His evidence for the 
growing influence of that literature is very impressive, although he is not 
dogmatic as to the rapidity with which it may predominate. 

The Liberation of American Literature is a significant book. Not so 
much, perhaps, because of its special thesis as because of the fruitfulness 
of such a method—a method, that is to say, which analyzes one great 
field of experience with a sharp, refined, social tool. It whittles American 
literature into a form with new meaning and new purpose; yet it does so 
not by taking its materials out of their complex setting but by placing 
them deliberately inside. Indeed, although a technique such as this results 
at times in oversimplification (e.g., 228 f.), and at other times in over- 
selectivity (e.g., 386 ff.), and although, too, the author is occasionally 
careless about quotations (e.g., 395, abbreviated from original without 
indication) and about footnotes (e.g., p. 126, note 57, and p. 207, note 46, 
italics not in originals), he is much more cognizant of the complexity of 
his problem than the summary here indicates. For example: 

It should not be thought, however, that the relationship between social life 
and literature is one in which the latter is an inevitable reflex of the former. 
On the contrary, they are both part of the same phenomenon. . . . . Although 
he {the creative artist] derives his ideas and direction from the social environ- 
ment, he in turn, by virtue of those same ideas and direction, is able to assist 
in the transformation of that environment [p. 468]. 
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Here is the Marxian thesis at its best. There is a good deal to be gained 
still from such a socio-economic interpretation of experiences. The author 


drives that point sharply home. 
THEODORE B, BRAMELD 
Lone ISLAND UNIVERSITY 


The Epic of America. By James TrusLow Apams. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1931. Pp. x+433. $3.75. 


Mr. Adams’ book has been declared by a fellow-historian to be “the 
best single volume on American history in existence.” It certainly has 
been the best seller of this type. In an absolute sense this popularity was 
deserved, but hardly in a relative one. Mr. Adams simply “got the 
breaks" where others have failed. For example, Max Farrand’s The De- 
velopment of the United States is a more mature and seasoned book and 
presents more novel material and new viewpoints, but its publication was 
noted only by a few professional students of history. Likewise, William 
MacDonald’s Three Centuries of American Democracy almost fell flat. 
. Yet most reasonable persons will rejoice at the popularity of Adams’ 
book. It is a truly civilizing influence. 

Mr. Adams is well acquainted with most of the more fundamental 
advances in the interpretation of American history, such as Turner’s no- 
tion of the importance of the frontier and Beard’s economic interpreta- 
tion. He himself is a master of American colonial history. Therefore, the 
book gives a very intelligent view of our development, which quite belies 
the patriotic title. Our faults are fully recognized, and many would have 
avoided the work had they not been misled by the seductive title. Es- 
pecially good is the author’s criticism of our craze for money-making 
which has dominated our history from the crash of 1837 to the depression 
of 1929 et seg. The wide distribution of the book has been due in no small 
part to the distinguished style of the author. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
New SCHOOL rog SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Readings in Citizenship. By J. Catron Jones and Army VANDEN- 
BoscH. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xiii--908. $3.50. 


This book is illustrative of a new and more expansive view of the prob- 
lems of citizenship. It includes (along with the conventional items, such 
as political parties) a consideration of education, public opinion, the press, 
advertising, current economic and labor problems, liquor control, popula- 
tion problems, and the prevention of war. Indeed, very little space is 
given to what usually passes for civics arid citizenship. It is really a book 
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of readings. on current social and economic problems in America today. 
The selections are well chosen as to subject matter and, for the most part, 
are taken from the writings of men who speak with authority in their 


several fields. HARRY ELMER BARNES 


New SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Norwegian Migration to America, 1825-1860. By Tmxopomx C. 
BreceN. Northfield, Minn.: The Norwegian-American Histori- 
cal Association, 1931. Pp. xi4-413. $3.50. 

This book had its inception in a dissertation presented at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in 1925. It has since been re-written and augmented, 
chiefly in the light of researches abroad. 

The Norwegian migration to this country is here traced from the com- 
ing of the little sloop with its load of fifty-three persons in 1825, through 
the succeeding years with their continuous influx, down to the eve of the 
Civil War. We have the story of the different settlements in New York, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa; their branching off into Missouri, Texas, and 
lastly Minnesota and Dakota. Ole Bull’s attempt at colonization in 
Pennsylvania and the gold-hunting expedition to California are treated 
as interludes. 

For conscientious research and accuracy, well-ordered arrangement 
and compressed comprehensiveness, this volume will not only serve as a . 
standard record for reference, but also as a model for future efforts in the 
same line. 

“T have not permitted myself to forget that the emigrant and the immi- 
grant were one person," the author says; and, remembering that, he has 
made his book interesting—doubly so to a Norwegian—by depicting the 
old-country background, the economic conditions, religious and official 
restrictions, and other factors serving as causes of emigration. 

In a pioneer period as the one here treated, life has a preponderating 
economic aspect. There were other sides to it, no doubt—a psychological 
side not within the compass of this book. Mr. Rólvaag's Giants in the 
Earth might well serve for a companion volume to this history, and— 
since it belongs to a somewhat later period—still more to Dr. Blegen’s 
promised additional book carrying the Norwegian migration forward 
from 1860 to 1924. In this prospective work factors will come into play 
enhancing and heightening the interest already evoked by the present 


eminently able volume. 


OSCAR GUNDERSEN 
CHICAGO 
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The President's Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership. 
Final Reports of Committees. Y, Planning for Residential Districts. 
Pp. xvii 4-227; II, Home Finance and Taxation. Pp. xiv+278; III, 
Slums, Large-Scale Housing and Decentralization. Pp. xviit+244; 
VI, Negro Housing. Pp. xiv--282; VIII, Housing and the Com- 
munity—Home Repair and Remodeling. Pp. xv4-291. Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1932. $1.15 each. 


Over five hundred specialists served as members, secretaries, or re- 
search assistants in the preparation of the thirty-one committee reports 
of the President’s Conference, thirteen of which are included in these five 
volumes. Few of the reports seem original contributions: the nature of 
the enterprise precluded scholarly study. But the committees drew freely 
on such studies prepared by others—many of them,not readily accessible 
—and gave individual members generous “leave to print.” The result is 
a series of monographs, of summaries, of bibliographies, of charts, of 
tables, which should be valuable teaching aids. The reports, in fact, are 
an encyclopedia of American thinking, A.D. 1931, on every subject even 
remotely connected with housing. 

It is, perhaps, a merit of the reports that there is not too much consist- 
ency between them. Certainly, a number of the most effective ones do 
not support a program of home ownership for two-thirds of the popula- 
tion. The reports make clear the complexity of the housing problem, its 
relation to the broader problem of the distribution of the national income, 
of sounder fiscal policies, of reorganization of local government, of achiev- 
ing a philosophy of the kind of communities we want to live in. 


CHARLES S. ASCHER 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION CLEARING HOUSE 


Straw Votes: A Study of Political Prediction. By CLAUDE E. ROBIN- 
son. New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. xxii+ 
203. $2.75. 

Economists, population experts, and EAN E clans have been interest- 
ed for a long time in forecasting, but students of politics have shown little 
concern with political forecasting. However, politicians, newspaper men, 
and periodical editors have made important experiments in this field dur- 
ing the last thirty years. Mr. Robinson’s book is the first critical survey of 
these efforts at predicting election results. 

Approaching his problem from the standpoint of the representative 
character of the sample, Mr. Robinson tests the accuracy of various elec- 
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tion predictions by the plurality error (the difference between the per cent 
plurality of the winning candidate according to the official returns and 
according to the prediction). Applying this test to certain predictions 
made in 1928, he finds that the straw polls (Hearst newspapers and 
corrected Literary Digest) were the most accurate, next came the Republi- 
can political leaders, then the newspaper men, and lastly the Democratic 
political leaders. Using a correlation technique to test the predictive 
value of the September elections in Maine he comes to the conclusion that 
Maine is not a very good barometer. An analysis is also made of the follow- 
ing distortive factors in straw polls: manipulation, stuffing the ballot box, 
geographical bias, class bias, bias of selection in co-operation, bias of par- 
ticipation, adequacy, and change of sentiment over time. The polls on 
candidates suffer from a bias of class (mailing lists contain too many 
conservative Republicans) and a bias of participation (persons who do not 
vote in the official election take part). The straw polls on prohibition 
suffer from a bias of class (more men than women take part) and a bias 
of co-operation (the drys boycott the poll). 

Mr. Robinson has traveled far and dipped deeply into dusty newspaper 
files to gather the materials for this book. It is to be greatly regretted that 
in his effort to give a popular presentation of the subject he has left out 
the original figures on which his calculations were made. While he de- 
cries the lack of quantitative data on elections he fails to furnish the valu- 
able materials he himself has collected. It is also unfortunate that he 
failed to use all of the available data. For the ratio of men and women 
voters he uses the Illinois material of 1920 rather than the later registra- 
tion figures of a number of jurisdictions. In discussing popular participa- 
tion in elections he fails to take into account all of the suffrage qualifica- 
tions. He ignores the work of several investigators on this subject. In 
analyzing the predictive value of past elections he fails to mention the 
work of A. N. Holcombe, W. F. Ogburn, and others in this field. Greater 
use might have been made of correlation techniques and less emphasis 
could have been placed on median averages. Using the median average 
plurality error, the Maine elections are not the poor barometer that he 
found them to be according to a coefficient of correlation. How would the 
straw polls stand up under the correlation test? Mr. Robinson may know 
but he did not tell the reader. 

This book is a distinctive contribution to the objective study of politi- 
cal processes. The author has shown great diligence and common sense 


in handling his materials. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Hanorp F. GOSNELL 
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The Causes of War. By Sir ARTHUR SALTER and others. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xxix+235. $1.50. 


This is a collection of reports prepared by various outstanding experts 
of a commission on the causes of war, set up by the Executive Committee 
of the World Conference for International Peace through Religion. For 
the different causes of war, the Committee decided to consider the fol- 
lowing categories: economic, industrial, racial, religious, scientific, and 
political. Since there were thirteen diverse rapporteurs, each writing some- 
what specialized reports, the book lacks co-ordination. Sociologists would 
be particularly interested in the report on “Racial Influences” by C. F. An- 
drews, and also the one on “The Cultural Causes of War" by Alfred 
Zimmern. 

WiLLiAM B. BALLIS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Modern Education. By Otto RANK. (Tr. from the German by 
Maser E. Moxon.) New York: Alfred Knopf, 1932. Pp. iv+ 
243. 

In the subtitle this book is called “ʻa critique of the fundamental ideas 
of education.” This characterization is deserved, even though a complete 
presentation of the problem of education can scarcely be made in so few 
pages. The author uses a humanized form of the analytic psychology as 
his tool of analysis. He holds that the educational problem has arisen in 
its present acute form because the world has lost its old community 
backgrounds, thus throwing almost all of the burden of living upon the 
individual, and making education overindividualistic, overintellectualis- 
tic. The real task of educational statesmanship for the long future will 
be that of re-creating community areas of living, within which the proc- 
esses of education will operate more normally; less in terms of intellect, 
more in terms of emotion and will. Meanwhile, since the individual must 
bear the burden of the world, including the world’s culture, it is necessary 
to build into the old and largely unintelligent survivals of education “‘cer- 
tain new factors, such as those urged by therapy and prophylaxis." How 
all this is to be done constitutes the theme of the book. Teachers and 
parents alike should read it. 

JosrrH K. Hart 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
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The College and Society. Proposals for Changes in the American Plan 
of Higher Education. By Ernest Harca WiLKiNs. New York: 
Century Co., 1932. Pp. xi+173. $1.75. 

This book is concerned with outlining a new educational scheme. It 
will have more interest for the teaching sociologist as teacher than as 
sociologist, for there is only such analysis of the existing situation as will 
rationalize the reforms proposed. 

The author’s plan is, briefly, to have two sorts of colleges: general col- 
leges with a three-year course for those who wish to go beyond the high 
school but who have no professional or other deep-seated intellectual in- 
terest, and colleges of the four-year type for the better qualified and more 
intellectually inclined. The general college course and the lower half of 
the college course would be devoted to five fields of social living: home 
life, earning, citizenship, leisure, and philosophy and religion. The upper 
half of the college would remain, as at present, a period of concentration. 

President Wilkins suggests that junior colleges and the weaker small 
colleges should become general colleges. But he fails utterly to deal with 
the large universities. If they should rigorously restrict their enrolments 
to the intellectually capable, half their plant would be going to waste; yet 
the author implies that a general college and a college should not exist 
side by side in the same institution. No doubt the proposed scheme will 
be widely discussed, and certainly most of the changes suggested are 
worthy of serious consideration, but the reviewer believes institutional 
inertia will prove too strong for the success, in its entirety, of so radical a 


plan. 
ROBERT C. ANGELL 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Dare the School Build a New Social Order? By GEORGE S. Counts. 
New York: John Day Co., 1932. Pp. 56. $0.25. 


This pamphlet gives an acute formulation of the thesis that all educa- 
tion contains a large element of imposition, that in the very nature of the 
case this is inevitable, and that the existence of society depends upon it. 
The "freedom" of so-called "progressive" schools is identified as the famil- 
iar laissez faire ideology transplanted to the pedagogical field, and a vigor- 
ous plea is presented for a frank effort at imposition from the side of the 
professional educator before a further drift into unsettlement brings it 
from other sides. 

From the "science" of education with its preoccupation with methods, 
alphabets, number systems, and other evidence of sterility, this is the 
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first green shoot in many a season. Only new aims can give clarity and 
unity to our educational effort and—as John Dewey has pointed out—if 
they do not terminate conflict they will at least render it intelligent and 
profitable. 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Teacher Supply and Demand in Iowa. By E. T. Peterson, E. F. 
Linpquist, H. A. Jeep, and M. P. Price. Iowa City: University 
of Iowa Press, 1932. Pp. xvi+464. 


The most recent of the “University of Iowa Studies in Education" deals 
with teacher supply and demand in the state of Iowa. During a period 
in which college graduates are finding it exceedingly difficult to obtain 
employment, the purport of such an investigation seems quite timely. 
It was disappointing upon reading the report to find that the statistical 
data reflect the situation as it prevailed in the year 1928-29. Moreover, 
it is unfortunate that the scope of this investigation is limited to one 
state, since the problem is in reality a national one. Nevertheless, the 
study is significant, for the authors have made a very careful analysis of 
the situation. 

The report consistently emphasizes the fact that supply and demand 
of teachers can no longer be thought of only in terms of total supply, dis- 
regarding necessary and desirable training, as against total demand, dis- 
regarding special qualifications for specific positions. "It is no longer a 
simple question of having enough teachers in bulk to satisfy the demand 
in bulk.” This and other studies show that the number of those who wish 
to teach is greatly in excess of those teaching. When, however, special 
training for special work is considered, the relation of supply and demand 
is changed. “In many cases," this report states, "there is an obvious 
under-supply." Qualified teachers go unemployed because many com- 
munities are engaging the services of individuals who are not qualified 
teachers. . 

In this connection the study treats of four significant topics: (1) cer- 
tification revision, (2) specialization in teacher training, (3) equalization 
of educational opportunities, and (4) financial wastes due to oversupply 
and undersupply. The recommendations which the authors make are 
sound and should be heeded by those in a position to put them into effect. 


ROBERT C. WOELLNER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Readings in Educational Sociology (Vol. I). By E. GEORGE PAYNE 
(editor). New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1932. Pp. xvi4-376. 
$3.00. 

A collection of readings in educational sociology has long been needed, 
and this initial volume of Professor Payne's is the first attempt to meet 
the need. With only one volume of a two-volume series available, no 
final judgment of its completeness or adequacy is possible. Yet certain 
tentative conclusions may be set forth. (1) All of the selections are of high 
quality and constitute valuable materials for student reading and dis- 
cussion. (2) The introductory chapters dealing with the nature, scope, 
and orientation of educational sociology are illuminating and complete 
and should satisfy any possible demand. (3) The purely sociological and 
scientific emphases axe much stronger than the professional. This is evi- 
dent from the fact that a much larger share of the selections were written 
by sociologists than by professional school men. Also, the materials dealt 
with are peripheral to the school rather than discussions of school prob- 
lems. 

Only the third of these features requires elaboration. The readings deal 
mainly with education as a phase of the social process rather than as a 
differentiated school process. Since the writer entered education from 
the sociological field this point of view meets considerable sympathy. Yet 
it seems quite certain that many teachers of educational sociology, who 
were trained in the professional educational field, will miss a more specific 
treatment of school problems. They might well argue that a course based 
upon these readings would be a fine addition to a department of sociology, 
but that, if it is given in the school of education, it should offer more di- 
rect aid to the teacher in meeting his professional problems. It is quite 
probable that the second volume will contain more materials concerned 
with school processes, but it is open to question whether or not, in dealing 
with such topics as personality development, recent social changes, chil- 
dren’s groups, and the family, some of the most suggestive materials 
have not been overlooked. Sociology is primarily a study of relationships 
and social interaction. It would appear, therefore, that in so far as edu- 
cational sociology is a professional study for teachers, it should emphasize 
the interrelationships of school education and the educative aspects of 
other institutions. In dealing with the family as an educational agency, 
no selections are found treating the relationships of the home and the 
school, the visiting teacher, education for home making, etc. Likewise, 
in dealing with children’s groups, there are no readings which suggest the 
uses teachers might make of gang relationships outside the school. Again, 
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recent social changes are set forth without any suggestion of their import 
for school objectives and curriculum content. In other words, the selec- 
tions dealing with social institutions are purely sociological and, in order 
to be most helpful to teachers, need to have their import for school work 
made clear and emphatic. 

Whether or not the omissions mentioned are a defect, the assembly of 
materials presented is a valuable one and will add freely to the teachabil- 


ity of courses in educational sociology. 
WALTER R. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The Christian Social Manifesto. By Josera Hussiein. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1932. $2.50. 


The Unemployment Problem. By THURBER H. Surrg. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1932. Pp. xix+218. $2.00. 


These are two of the first volumes in à new series, entitled “Science and 
Culture Series,” edited by Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J., of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, and intended to present the “‘progress of Catholic culture in 
America.” The new series contains “a varied list of titles covering almost 
every field of Catholic interest.” 

The editor is fortunate in these first volumes which are, in fact, com- 
panion volumes in the series . . . . fortunate because they give the bases 
required for future volumes in the social field. The Christian Social M ani- 
festo may indeed be considered a fundamental book in the social problems 
as interpreted by Catholic scholars, because its subject is the encyclicals 
of Pope Leo XIII on “The Condition of Labor,” written in 1891, and of 
Pope Pius XI on “Reconstructing the Social Order," written in 1931. 
These two pronouncements are accepted as the most authoritative Catho- 
lic documents on the moral principles underlying the social order. The 
former has, in fact, been referred to as “the Magna Charta of the social 
order,” and as “a new declaration of the rights of man.” 

The author has given two decades to the study of the implications of 
Pope Leo’s encyclical, and his discussion, section by section, of the text 
of the two encyclicals brings the reader through the vast literature which 
preceded and followed the Leonine pronouncement. The text of the two 
encyclicals is given as an appendix. 

The Unemployment Problem is a concise review of the history, causes, 
and extent of unemployment. It discusses the rise and decline of the 
doctrine of laissez faire and, in conformity with the teachings of Pope 
Leo and of Pope Pius, calls for social action to protect men against the 
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disaster of being out of work. The central theme of the book is found 
in the chapter on “The Rights of the Unemployed.” The author says: 

If we admit that we are dealing with a question of right and duty and not a 
question of mere expediency, then we shall not be ready to admit unemploy- 
ment to be something inevitable. . . . . We shall fit industry to men instead of 
men to industry, even if the fitting process demands changes which are ap- 
parently radical, and we shall do this not merely because it is practicable or 
expedient but because it is right. 


The author discusses the usual proposals for the organization of the 
labor market, the security of workers in periods of joblessness, and the 
regulation of industry, but in addition points out at length the value of 
consumers' co-operation in promoting a wider distribution of purchasing 
power by lowering prices through a division of profits. 


Joun A. Lapp 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


Economic Policy for Agriculture. By Epwarp A. Dupoy (editor). 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xi+149. $2.50. 
The present great economic debacle has brought to the fore a bewilder- 

ing clamor for planning: local, state, national, and international. This 
pressure is the child of distress and evident chaos. This volume is one 
expression of the babble of voices, being, as it is, the results of a conference 
held at the University of Chicago during September, 1931. The papers 
were presented by J. D. Black, E. G. Nourse, L. C. Gray, B. H. Hibbard, 
O. E. Baker, H. Schultz, C. C. Taylor, C. L. Holmes, H. H. Wallace, 
J. S. Davis, and H. R. Tolley. 'They discussed problems and methods of 
forming an agricultural policy; the various sets of conditions which seem 
to account for the present debacle in farm life, such as foreign conditions 
and competition, land utilization, taxation and use of land, population 
shifts, balances and consumption trends, farm standards of living, the 
new proprietorship in land, money and credit; and regional planning for 
agriculture. 

Among the many valuable and interesting points made by the partici- 
pants are the following rather leading ones. The farm problem is not one 
for farmers alone but for the whole nation. It is not entirely economic in 
nature but involves a wide range of values and human welfare. The 
place and mode of living of farm and urban people is as important as 
therate of productivity. Nevertheless, while this note is struck, the domi- 
nant chord is economic decline and farm mortality. It is shown that 
taxes are eating up net returns and causing foreclosures of mortgages; 
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that there are the greatest inequalities between farm and other commod- 
ity prices; that we face a population famine relative to the need of farmers 
for a large domestic market; that agricultural expansion has created multi- 
tudes of marginal farms which are being abandoned for the taxes; that 
mechanization of farming in certain directions unsettles agricultural units 
and drives out people; that money, credit, and tariffs enter into the 
picture and disturb relations between farm and manufactured commodi- 
ties; and that the World War started the agricultural decline by destroy- 
ing untold wealth and bringing in nationalism and natural self-sufficiency 
regarding some of our great export staples: 

How are the situations to be met? In the order of the points raised, 
they are: increase income taxes to equalize excessive land taxes; remove 
subsidies from non-agricultural products; build up a domestic market by 
increasing our population by means of immigration or greater birth rate 
in cities, or find a means of increasing farm exports; transfer the national 
domain to the states with adequate safeguards and classify farm land 
as to farming value; watch mechanized farming and utilize its strong 
points—anyway its economics as over against small-unit farming is doubt- 
ful; build up an internationalism in the field of exchange of goods; and 
possibly inflate the currency, return to bimetalism, or go off the gold basis. 

These are the proposals of individuals, not a harmonic agreement of 
planks in a unified platform. One paper tries to lay down a program of 
procedure for formulating an agricultural program. It is not discussed, 
and there are no indications that it was sanctioned by the gathering. 
Consequently the conference resulted in just so many discrete voices, 
all more or less wise, some very fundamental. Doubtless the contributions 
will enter the public mind to constitute material from which the “great 
plan” is yet to be built. 


J. M. GILLETTE 
University OF NORTE DAKOTA 


The Country Church and Our Generation. By EDWIN E. SUNDT. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1932. Pp. 160. $1.50. 

Religious Education in the Rural Church. By Henry W. McLaucu- 
LIN. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1932. Pp. 220. $1.50. 

The Country Church in North Carolina. By JESSE MARVIN ORMOND. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1931. Pp. 369. $4.00. 


Aside from the subject matter, these three books have little in common. 
The first two were written by church leaders in rural work, the third by a 
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professor of practical theology who has employed the methods of social 
science to the study of churches. 

Mr. Sundt has been more successful in tracing the rapid and radical. 
changes that have overtaken rural America than in suggesting an ade- 
quate approach to the problems of the churches which are floundering in 
the wake of these changes. His analysis of recent rural trends in popula- 
tion movements, mechanization, and social organization is reinforced by 
well-chosen authorities in the field; but the reader fails to find a clue to 
some of the more basic issues which inhere in the economic, political, and 
social background of current rural unrest in America. The author pins 
his hope for the future on more consecrated and disciplined leadership, 
but fails to furnish concrete cases to illustrate what he means. 

Unlike most of the existing literature on the subject, which comes from 
the pen of city dwellers who fail to appreciate fully the situation and 
problems peculiar to the rural religious worker, Mr. McLaughlin claims 
for his book the results of many years of actual experience in town and 
country parishes, coupled with wide observation of rural-church programs 
in action. In spite of, and partly because of, many lengthy quotations 
which make up the bulk of the volume, the results leave much to be de- 
sired. Anything like an analysis of our social order and the human issues 
involved with which a program of religious education should reckon is 
lacking, and consequently quotations accumulate without discriminating 
interpretation. A critically tested philosophy of education would have 
made the process of editing more selective. But granted that the mate- 
rial is relatively undisciplined, and that the point of view leans in the 
direction of religious conformity and educational traditionalism, the busy 
pastor will find here many suggestive paragraphs. 

Mr. Ormond’s condensed dictionary of religious and social data on 
North Carolina will be welcomed by the church boards and local pastors 
of the state, who have discovered the strategy of proceeding from a fac- 
tual basis in dealing with problems of church comity, policy, or program. 
State councils of churches in other parts of America will find this book 
suggestive of survey procedure. The main section of this work consists 
of a classified body of material on each county, including a summary 
statement on history, physical features, population, industries, and 
schools, with a special paragraph dealing in more detail with the out- 
standing features of the church situation. Of special note is the complete 
series of county maps showing the distribution of the white rural churches. 
In view of the tragic waste by duplication of resources among rural 
churches generally, this study suggests its expansion to many other 
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areas, the results to be used as a starting place for more adequate church 


: : PEN. ^ 
planning on an interdenominational scal C R. HUTCHINSON 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Case Studies of Present-Day Religious Teaching. By Huen HARTS- 
HORNE and Ersa Lorz. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1932. Pp. vi+295. $2.00. 

This detailed account and analysis of class procedures is one of a 
series of studies designed to evaluate the teaching in Sunday and week- 
day religious schools. The chief concern in nearly all the examples is for 
the creation of social attitudes; but there is a wide range of difference in 
the teachers’ concepts of social responsibility. Some limit themselves to 
behavior patterns in face-to-face situations. A surprisingly large propor- 
tion endeavor to interest their pupils in national and racial inter-group 
relations. But little effective guidance is as yet given to adolescent curios- 
ity about fundamental problems of social injustice. The main difficulties 
encountered, even in reputedly advanced experiments, are conflicts be- 
tween ideals of behavior felt to be in harmony with Christian teaching 
and those arising from traditional prejudices or limited experience; and 
conflicts between authoritarian desires for indoctrination and faith in the 
results of intellectual growth. Where conservative creeds and a narrow 
social outlook in the community press on the teaching of the more liberal 
and modernized church schools, they confuse purposes and methods even 


when there is no open clash. 
BRUNO LASKER 


New York Crrv 


Prostitution and Its Repression in New York City. By WILLOUGHBY 
Cyrus WATERMAN. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1932. Pp. 164. $3.00. 

The first three of the four chapters in this study are devoted to a 
chronological recitation of the efforts to suppress prostitution in New 
York City by means of legislation, police action, specialized court pro- 
cedure, and private law-enforcing agencies. No attempt, however, is 
made to relate these efforts to the widespread agitation against “white 
slavery" and “red-light districts." One might easily get the impression 
from Mr. Willoughby’s limited researches that New York City’s vice- 
suppression movement was quite indigenous and wholly undemonstrative. 

The last chapter, entitled “The Results of Repression,” is by far the 
most interesting and significant. It shows how the business of com- 
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mercialized vice has changed from “parlor houses" to “call flats," from 
saloon dance halls to closed dance halls, from pre-war cabarets to speak- 
easy night clubs, and how flagrant street walking and open solicitation 
have become relics of the past. Whether prostitution today is less preva- 
lent than a generation ago cannot be substantiated by factual study. 
There have been changes in the neighborhood location of vice activity 
in New York, although these area shifts are said to be the result primarily 
of factors in the urban situation other than the policy of suppression. 

The author is not altogether sure of just what suppression has done to 
prostitution, aside from the fact that it has not eliminated it. Notwith- 
standing, he favors a continuance of suppression, especially through the 
auspices of private agencies which can bolster up police drives, guide legis- 
lation, and watch over court policy. 


WALTER C. RECKLESS 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


The New York Money Market. Volume I, Origins and Development. 
By Marcaret G. Myers. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1931. Pp. vii+476. 

This is a natural history of a social institution, the New York Money 
Market. Its structure is somewhat amorphous, since the money market 
comprises, by definition, all the agencies for facilitating the use of “bor- 
rowed funds,” to use Bagehot’s phrase. Each of the subsidiary institu- 
tions making up the market complex has evolved as the result of a special- 
ized demand for a particular type of fund. The investment market arose 
to meet the long-term requirements of government and industry. The 
commercial-paper market resulted from the growing demands of domestic 
and foreign trade for this type of financing. The call-money market 
answered the need for some institutional medium for speculative borrow- 
ing. 

As the division of labor increased in complexity, certain merchants 
found it profitable to devote all their attention to trading in securities and 
thus became the first professional stockbrokers. Private bankers began to 
specialize in handling commercial paper and became full-time note bro- 
kers. Importers found that foreign-exchange transactions were more 
lucrative than merchandising, and began to deal exclusively in intangi- 
bles. This “continuous differentiation of function" corresponds to the 
general sequence in the development of any social institution. 

The author uses the topical method of treating the evolution of each 
phase of money-market activity. This method has the advantage of al- 
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lowing a complete chronological discussion of each of the separate insti- 
tutions whose interaction makes up the market as a whole. However, 
as the author points out, the unitary nature of the market complex is 
somewhat obscured in the process of depicting the various specific his- 
tories. 

This volume is the first of a series of four studies of the nature and func- 
tions of the New York Money Market, prepared under the auspices of 
the Council for Research in the Social Sciences, at Columbia University. 
The format is handsome, and there is an extensive Bibliography of offi- 
cial documents, contemporary literature, and other primary and second- 
ary source material dealing with the natural history of the money market 
from 1781 to 1913. 

Francis E. MERRILL 
CENTRAL Y.M.C.A. COLLEGE oF ARTS 


AND SCIENCES 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Union Tactics and Economic Change. By Guapys L. PALMER. Phil- 
adelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1932. Pp. vii +228. 
$2.00. 


This is Volume XIX of the “Research Studies” completed under the 
direction of the industrial research department of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania. It does not 
contain a general discussion of union tactics but sets out the results of a 
painstaking study of Philadelphia textile unions in the carpet-weaving, 
upholstery-weaving, and full-fashioned-hosiery trades. But, while limited 
in its scope, the volume is of great value to any serious student of present- 
day unionism, for the particular union situations analyzed are quite simi- 
lar to those confronting so many American unions, and the detail is han- 
dled by one who is alive to the general union problem. 

Of course, the unions studied have had their problems enlarged and 
complicated by the general depressions of 1921 and 1930 to date. But 
there have been problems a-plenty quite aside from the presence of bad 
years. Outstanding among them, there was the market problem in its 
different aspects. Consumers’ demands were unstable and in general 
shifted from emphasis upon quality to emphasis upon price. This, to- 
gether with changes in technology, tended to undermine the position of 
the skilled workers and also to emphasize the factor of cost. Plants in 
increasing number developed in new territory where labor and other costs 
were lower; the old Philadelphia plants operated at a disadvantage. 
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Attempts made to organize the industry outside of Philadelphia were 
largely unsuccessful because of the type of workers employed, the hos- 
tility of organized employers, and the legal and other handicaps so im- 
portant in determining the outcome of organizing campaigns. Hence un- 
equal competition obtained; the low-standard plants tended to under- 
mine and bankrupt the high-standard plants. Naturally, the union em- 
ployers sought relief. Some of the unions, not recognizing the economics 
of the situation, fought change in wages and work rules, only to lose out. 
Other unions, recognizing the problem confronting the organized part of 
the industry, made concessions and co-operated in eliminating waste, 
perhaps to maintain their organization. Whether the one policy or the 
other was adopted, it was naturally accompanied by difference of opinion 
and more or less internal struggle and dissension. Politics and differences 
added to the difficulties. 

The foregoing is sufficient to indicate the general nature of the analysis 
and the type of detail to be found in Dr. Palmer's study. The student of 
collective bargaining and union government will wish to get the details 
by reading the book. He will find these accompanied by interesting ob- 
servations and conclusions. 

H. A. Miis 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Hours of Labor. By Lazare TEPER. “Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science,” Series L, No. 1. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1932. Pp. xii4-92. $1.00. 

Mr. Teper, in his Hours of Labor, undertakes to throw light on the 
covariation of the hours of labor, with some of the economic forces influ- 
encing their length, and to trace statistically the movement of the hours 
of labor in the United States over the past forty years. He has drawn his 
data from those collected by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and by the City of Baltimore and the states of Maryland and North 
Carolina. 

After analyzing a wealth of statistical material the author concludes, 
among other things, that: (1) the hours of labor seem to have no definite 
relationship to the size of the plant; (2) the hourly rates of pay seem to 
vary inversely with the length of the working day; (3) the hours of work 
of men tend to exceed or equal those of women and children in the same 
industry; (4) seemingly, there exists a rough correspondence between the 
duration of the business cycle and the period from one peak fall in the 
rate of change in hours of labor to another peak fall. 
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Numerous tables and charts are furnished and the author gives due 
weight to the complicated factors influencing them. 


. Mary B. GILSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The International Labour Organisation: The First Decade. Boston: 

World Peace Foundation, 1931. Pp. 382. $3.50. 

This is a companion volume to a survey of the first decade of the 
League of Nations which was recently published. It contains a detailed 
survey of the history of the International Labour Organisation, of its 
structure and of all its activities. The style is sober; the book was written 
by the staff of the office in Geneva in the “discreet, perhaps somewhat 
colourless voice" of the civil servant. Yet—as the late Albert Thomas ob- 
serves in his vigorous Preface—“even if the tone is uniform and inten- 
tionally subdued, it is vibrant with memories, with hopes, with emotion.” 
This is certainly not a dry record of an:official type but the chronicle of 
participants in an adventure in international regulation. 

This summary of the first ten years of experience with the famous 
thirteenth chapter of the Treaty of Versailles (of which the text is given in 
an Appendix) leaves an American obsérver with a mixture of envy and 
misgivings—envy, because the nature of the regulation that is in effect is 
so far removed from the type of elementary discussion that still prevails 
in the United States regarding these matters; misgivings, because Geneva 
experience seems to indicate that the assumptions underlying the ap- 
proach through social legislation both in Europe and the United States 
often miss the really basic elements iri our common problem. 

The present volume should be a valuable introduction to anyone who 
approaches the I.L.O's experience with this broad range of regulatory 
practices for the first time, It will also be a suggestive guide through the 
extensive monographic materials already published by the organization. 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


‘The Co-operation of the United States with the League of Nations and 
with the International Labour Organisation. By UnsurLA P. HUB- 
BARD. Worcester: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
“International Conciliation,” November, 1931, No. 274. Pp. 673- 
825. . 

Whatever may be the opinion concerning the wisdom or unwisdom of 
our joining the League of Nations, American co-operation is evident in so 
many international activities that we are by no means absent from Geneva. 
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The League of Nations has three functions. One is to execute the 
Treaty of Versailles; another is to act as center of important international 
endeavors affecting labor, finance, world-health, and a hundred other 
problems; and the third is to serve as the principal agency for the preven- 
tion of future wars. In the last capacity the United States has been of 
active assistance in the eyes of one group and cowardly and futile in the 
eyes of those realists who penetrate beneath the surface and demand more 
than words and gestures in the development of effective international co- 
operation to secure peace. 

Miss Hubbard has furnished a valuable compendium of the various 
forms of unofficial co-operation of the United States with the League of 
Nations and the International Labour Organisation. The summary is 
brief but comprehensive. She shows in clear, logical fashion our represen- 
tation and work in many of the League committees but our absence from 
the main bodies, the Assembly, the Assembly committees, and the Coun- 
cil. The recent Manchurian crisis was a demonstration of the futility of 
our attempting to take a vital part in an organization to which we do not 
belong. “Most important,” says Miss Hubbard, “is the fact that the 
United States is not bound by the Covenant’s provisions with respect to 
the peaceful settlement of international disputes, by obligations not to 
resort to war, and by the League’s organization for the maintenance of 
a system of arbitration, conciliation and judicial settlement.” 

Besides a succinct description of our various activities in an official 
capacity such committees as the Opium Advisory Committee, the Pre- 
paratory Commission on Disarmament, and the Committee on Slavery, 
Miss Hubbard furnishes in the Appendix a significant series of documents 
relating to the participation of a United States delegate in the meetings of 
the Council of the League of Nations in October, 1931. She has furnished 
further aid to the student of international] affairs by listing in a chronologi- 
cal table all persons who have served in any form of co-operation with 
the League, of the Labour Organisation, and all conventions drawn up 
under the auspices of the League of Nations, which the United States has 
signed, ratified, or to which the United States may adhere. 


Mary B. GILSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Molly Maguires. By ANtHony BiwBA. New York: Interna- 
tional Publishers, 1932. Pp. 144. $1.50. 


The publishers advertise this book as “a forgotten chapter in the his- 
tory of American labor.” While this claim is overstated, there is no doubt 
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but this significant episode of labor, like so many others, has been thus 
far only cursorily treated. It is one of the earliest incidents of wholesale 
convictions and executions of active labor leaders on flimsy evidence and 
chiefly trumped up charges. In the number of persons arrested and tried 
the Molly Maguires’ trials even surpass the famous wholesale trials of 
I.W.W. leaders during the war. And there is no other event on record in 
the history of the labor movement in which so many labor men were exe- 
cuted. The Sacco-Vanzetti and the Mooney-Billings cases shrink into 
insignificance when contrasted with the tragic experiences of the Molly 
Maguires. Perhaps only the so-called Haymarket anarchist riot of 1886 
and the consequent trial and hangings can be compared | in importance to 
the Molly Maguires’ trials and executions. 

Bimba has rendered a valuable service to the students of labor, and 
others interested in the social history of the United States, by bringing 
together the data and in clearing the mist that has so far surrounded this 
historic episode. The individuals involved were anthracite miners of ig- 
norant, peasant, Irish Catholic stock; representatives of the first mass 
immigration. Following a disastrous strike in 1875 conditions became 
worse, the miners felt aggrieved, and many of the more daring resorted 
to the only means at their disposal in order to protect their interests, or 
avenge themselves for arbitrary treatment, namely, violence to persons 
under whom they worked, and damage to property owned by the corpora- 
tions which employed them. Some of the individuals involved seemed to 
belong to a secret clique popularly known as the “‘Molly Maguires,” and 
allegedly consisting of members of the Ancient Order of Hibernians. They 
were also supposed to be the influential element of the miners' union. 

In the attempt to punish the guilty individuals the Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal Co., backed by the other large coal corporations, and with 
the co-operation of thepublic authorities, took advantage of the chaotic sit- 
uation not only to bring to justice those Irish miners who were guilty, 
but also to eradicate unionism by removing the leaders via the gallows. 
The usual hysteria and prejudice was whipped up against these Irish 
Catholic immigrants and their offspring, who also happened to be poor 
and ignorant miners. Trials in which justice for the accused was a negligi- 
ble quantity were conducted, and executions followed regularly. This 
persistent hounding of innocent and helpless miners who were usually 
condemned to death finally aroused the general press. 

Bimba, as a radical of the Communist persuasion, mars the effective- 
ness of his book by forcing the point, whereas if he let the data speak for 
themselves it would have made a more eloquent presentation. Bimba 
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also conveys a wrong impression in terming the miners who were tried 
and executed as “militants.” In radical and labor circles the word con- 
notes an individual of alertness and initiative who has consciously arrived 
at a radical orientation. This can hardly be said of these Irish Catholic 
miners. To be sure, as the natural leaders, they were the more intelli- 
gent, but neither their general background nor their religion gave them 
the intellectual environment in which radicalism thrives. Instead of daub- 
ing them “militants,” they should be described as belligerent union work- 
ers who had the courage to fight, even though at great odds, for the inter- 
ests of themselves and their fellow-workers. 

Discounting these propagandistic factors Bimba has presented in au- 
thoritative and readable fashion a dark chapter in American social history. 


Davip J. SAPoss 
Brooxwoop LABOR COLLEGE 


The Co-operative Movement in India. By ELEANOR M. Hoven. 
London: P. S. King & Son, 1932. Pp. xxvii+340. 155. 


While this study is primarily in economics, it is of interest to the sociol- 
ogist. It may be considered a companion volume to Ogata's Co-operative 
Movement in Japan, since both are case studies of the transplantation of 
occidental co-operative principles and methods to specific oriental situa- 
tions having many parallels. As an economic survey, the book is fairly 
comprehensive. Stress is placed upon the primary agricultural society 
as “the foundation upon which the entire superstructure rests." Credit 
and banking constitute almost the whole of co-operative activity in India. 
Illiteracy is its greatest handicap. A good critique of the superficial eco- 
nomic aspect of the movement is included. For the sociologist, the book 
raises more problems than it illuminates. How “the co-operative ideal 
is well suited to the genius of the Indian people" is not made clear. The 
movement is said to be "essentially a moral one," apparently substitut- 
ing, to a considerable extent, a nice balance between self-interest and 
altruism in economic relations for the usually more tangible type of 
security for credit. How this is, or is to be, effected is not apparent. 
'The relation. between voluntary and coercive co-operation, between 
competitive co-operation within the movement and the ubiquitous usurer 
outside, the relatively lesser success in Burma, the growth of credit co- 
operation and not of consumers' societies—these and other topics await 
further elucidation. A useful Bibliography is appended. 


J. PAuL REED 
CHICAGO 
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Up from Poverty in Rural India. By D. Spencer Hatcu. Madras: 
Oxford University Press, 1932. Pp. xvii4-208. $1.25. 


The writer, who has spent many years in “socio-economic uplift work” 
in rural India, is an agricultural expert, and is also able to use a frame 
work of sociological concepts effectively. ‘The book is partly a report on 
Indian village poverty and social work, and partly a presentation of a 
theory of how such work can be done effectively on a wider scale. The 
central principle suggested is “self-help with intimate, expert counsel."' 
'The demonstration center or model village, the co-operative method, and 
rural vocational education are methods in practice. Much attention is 
given to a sociological consideration of leadership in the specific social 


situation treated. There is a Bibliography. 


i J. PAuL REED 
CHICAGO i 


Problems of the Pacific, 1931. By BRUNO LASKER (editor) and W. L. 
HorrawD. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. xi - 
548. $5.00. 

This volume contains the official report of the fourth biennial confer- 
ence of the Institute of Pacific Relations held in Shanghai and Hangchow 
from October 21 to November 2, 1931. To the eleventh hour it was doubt- 
ed by all concerned whether the session would be held. During the pre- 
ceding August, reports reached the Western world of protesting petitions 
from local branches of the Kuomintang in various parts of China that the 
Nanking government institute a boycott of the conference on the ground 
that it was under “imperialistic” control and that China's delegates to 
the Kyoto conference of two years previous had not been fairly treated. 

To this opposition the Nanking leaders paid no attention; but before 
the date set for the opening of the conference the Manchurian imbroglio 
had burst bounds. The question now arose as to the possibility of Chinese 
and Japanese delegates meeting for cool and scientific analysis of the is- 
sues at stake while many of their respective compatriots were actually 
fighting in another part of the country in which the proposed conference 
was to meet. Happily not alone for the Institute, but as constituting a 
precedent for intellectuals throughout the world, the answer agreed upon 
was in the affirmative—and an unusually successful session was held. 

The economic development of China and the Pacific, and cultural rela- 
tions in this area, were stressed rather than political problems, which have 
received considerable attention at earlier sessions. But the latter were 
not ignored, as chapters on the diplomatic machinery of the Pacific, 
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extraterritoriality, and the future of Shanghai show. Part II of the report 
on the economic development of China should be studied in conjunction 
with Dr. J. B. Condliffe's recent pamphlet China To-Day: Economic. 
The high standards set by preceding conferences and reports were upheld 
by the Shanghai meeting and by the report under consideration. 


HARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNAIR 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Herder and the Foundations of German Nationalism. By RoBERT 
REINHOLD Ercanc. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1931. Pp. 288. $4.50. 

This is an important addition to the series of historical studies in na- 
tionalism being produced at Columbia University. It shows Herder’s 
(1744-1803) contributions to the development of anthropology, linguis- 
tics, historiography, and of sociology as momentous while incidental to 
his contributions to the ideologies of nationalism and romanticism. 

Dr. Ergang describes the provincialism prevailing among the masses, 
and cosmopolitanism among the intelligentsia of eighteenth-century 
Germany; the affectation of French and ancient culture by the German 
élite, accepting the French estimate of everything characteristically 
German and generally despising German manners, with only sporadic 
protests and appeals for cultivating the German spirit in a German man- 
ner. To such appeals Herder added an elaborate theory, an ideal, and a 
program. These contributions of Herder are here conveniently analyzed, 
admirably exposed, and documented with abundant pertinent quotations 
from Herder’s works. Evidence is summarized to the effect that Herder’s 
writings were most influential in stimulating and formulating German 
national consciousness. Profound and definite influence by Herder upon 
leaders of the German national renaissance is indicated and in the cases 
of some is demonstrated: upon Goethe, Fichte, Hegel, the Schlegels, 
Schelling, Arndt, Freiherrn vom Stein, Jahn, and Wilhelm von Humboldt. 
To other nationalistic movements besides the German, Herder’s ideas 
supplied inspiration and formulation. 

Of considerable interest to sociologists are chapters iii, ““Herder’s Con- 
ception of Nationality" (pp. 82-112), and vii, “Nationality and History” 
(pp. 213-38). At the height of a vogue of cosmopolitanism, a period of 
devotion to the ideal of liberation and utmost development of the individ- 
ual, Herder proclaimed that the unit in the development of humanity 
is not the individual but the national group. Culture, he insisted, is a 
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product of the national soul and has an organic unity. It is only in re- 
nouncing imitation of other nationalities and in expressing the spirit of 
his own people that the poet, artist, or seer produces works of genuine 
significance. Herder had a fairly coherent, if not formally elaborated, 
theory of the cause of the differences between national characters. Na- 
tional culture, national unity, and national character are found to be 
natural products and not conventions shackling the development of the 
individual. This doctrine was elaborated in support of the program that 
human progress is to be promoted through cultivation by each nationality 
of its own peculiar genius. 

This philosophy of history, while doubtless a product of Herder’s emo- 
tional experiences, had intellectual results. Herder insisted that there is 
great need of a better understanding of national character. He was par- 
ticularly interested in the comparison of languages, since: “The genius 
of a nationality is nowhere better displayed than in the physiognomy of 
its speech" (p. 105, quoting Herder). The collection of folk tales and folk 
poetry was one of his ardent interests and avocations; in this his preach- 
ment and example were an inspiration to the Grimm brothers and other 
German scholars, and to devotees of other rising nationalisms too. The 
idea of historical continuity—the significance of traditions for the present 
and future—and a conception of history transcending political events and 
acts of God were prominent features of his philosophy that were contrary 
to prevailing modes of rationalism. His advocacy of competent observa- 
tions and “philosophic” comparisons of the “varieties of our species” was 
eloquent and voluble and was widely. heeded. Ergang holds that: 

. in response to the call of Herder, and in his spirit, a large array of 
naturalists, historians, philologists and ethnologists ransacked every corner of 
the earth in search of wider and more accurate knowledge concerning the history 
of man. Alexander von Humboldt’s Kosmos, Friedrich Ratzel’s Anthropoge- 
ographie, and Lotze’s Microcosmos, to mention but three works, are, in a sense, 
elaborations of some of Herder’s ideas. He it was, indeed, who initiated the 
modern comparative study of literature, language, religion and art. In stimu- 
lating fellow scholars and others who followed to inaugurate movements for re- 
search in philology, anthropology and literature, Herder stimulated an interest 
in racial and cultural problems in general [p. 100}. 


Recognition is given in other places, to be sure, to some other elements 
and personalities in the tendencies of the times contributing to the devel- 
opment of these studies. Herder’s debt to Montesquieu in particular is 
recognized (pp. 229-31; 251). 

The research lives up to a high standard, and the construction of thé 
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presentation is on a good model. This work supplies a concise and at the 
same time adequately detailed presentation of the significance of one 
man’s contributions to important historical movements and to the intel- 
lectual heritage. 


Harmon HAYES 
CHICAGO 


The Agricultural Situation in 1930-31. By the INTERNATIONAL In- 
STITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. Rome: Treves, Treccani, Tumminelli, 
1932. Pp. viii4-426. L. 25. 

This book is an economic commentary on the International Yearbook 
of Agricultural Statistics of the same year. Its six chapters are: “The 
Development of the Agricultural Crisis," “Notes on Market Conditions," 
“International Action on Agriculture,” “Government Measures of Farm 
Relief,” "Action by Voluntary Organizations of Producers,” and “The 
Economic Conditions of Agriculture.” Some forty-five countries are dealt 
with in an illuminating and authoritative analysis. Rural sociologists and 
economists especially will find the volume exceedingly useful and the 
notable chapter on agricultural crisis particularly valuable. 


NEWELL L. Sims 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Nurses on Horseback. By Ernest Poote. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1932. Pp. viii4-168. $2.50. 

This book tells a simple and moving tale of Mr. Poole’s observations 
of the Frontier Nursing Service at work in the Kentucky mountains. 
The account, often given by the nurses themselves, contains vivid pic- 
tures of an isolated folk and the work being done among them by nurse- 
midwives in preventing disease and caring for mothers and babies. The 
book has qualities to hold the interest, not only of nurses, but also of 
others, because of its interesting presentation of public-health nursing in 
a pioneer organization. 


ANNE L. AUSTIN 
DETROIT 


The Real Meaning of Social Insurance. By Hucu H. WorrENDEN. 
Toronto: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xiv4-227. $2.00. 


This book is the result of a study made by an independent actuary at 
the request of the Executive Committee of the Canadian Life Insurance 
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Association, which decided to publish the report in book form. The field 
of social insurance demands contributions from the actuary, the industrial 
manager, the social worker, the physician, the economist, and the political 
scientist, When a person from any one of these fields makes a study of the 
subject, we turn eagerly to see what his peculiar contribution to existing 
knowledge is. This is particularly true in the case of the actuary, for we 
recognize the need for sound actuarial bases for advance in insurance 
measures, whether public or private, in the field of accident, health, old 
age, or unemployment. 

This book, however, is not an actuarial study but a survey of previous 
and existing forms of insurance. As a collection into one volume of an 
enormous amount of material on insurance methods in many countries 
the book is valuable. However, its economic, social work, and political 
science approach is naive. For example, in beginning the chapter on 
“The Causes and Extent of Dependency, Poverty, etc.," the author uses 
the old case-counting method of arrival at causes of dependency. The 
economic theory, upon which evaluation of social insurance is based, is 
indicated in this statement: “All forms of social insurance are largely 
incompatible with the spirit of individual freedom, responsibility, and 
initiative which is so largely characteristic of North America." The chap- 
ters on unemployment insurance schemes, whether dealing with Mr. 
Swope’s scheme or the Wisconsin plan, are uncritical. Even the function 
of social insurance seems unclear, as indicated in such statements as the 
following: 

This removal of unemployment as a major symptom of trade disturbance, 
however, will most certainly not be accomplished by the adoption of merely 
remedial palliatives, such as unemployment insurance, which in their very na- 
tures are a confession that incurable economic ills exist, and which not only fail 
to sound any note of constructive faith and vision but on the contrary empha- 
size at every turn the hopelessness of cure. 


This seems an amazing statement from an insurance actuary. As though 
anyone expected insurance to be a cure! 

The actuarial principles of all forms of so-called social insurance are too 
little understood, and the services of an actuary are so greatly needed that 
one would hope that experts in that field would confine themselves to the 
contributions to the subject which they undoubtedly have to make. 


MOLLIE Ray CARROLL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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International Wage Comparisons. Bulletin No. 22 of the Social Science 
Research Council, June, 1932. Pp. 262. 


This is a report of two international conferences held at Geneva in 1929 and 
1930 to study the data available for international wage comparisons and to 
recommend improved statistical practices for the consideration of the various 
national statistical authorities. The resolutions and “ideal” recommendations 
of the two conferences are reproduced, as well as the reports on wages and hours 
of labor in Canada, France, Germany, Italy, the United Kingdom, and the Unit- 
ed States. The report also contains the memoranda prepared for the conferences 
by the International Labour Office, as well as a specially prepared study of the 
existing wage and cost-of-living statistics in each of these countries, by Mr. 
John Jewkes of the University of Manchester. The most interesting part of the 
volume to the unspecialized student is the Introduction, by Henry Clay, which 
gives a suggestive picture of the entire problem, the inadequacy of the data 
themselves, and of their lack of comparability. 

Harry D. GIDEONSE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Men, Money and Mergers. By Grorce L. Hoxie. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1932. Pp. vii4-231. $2.00. 


Apologia pro vita sua for privately owned power, by the economist for one of 
the large operating companies. Even the old saw about the "opportunity for 
character building through the struggle of give-and-take” under private owner- 
ship is paraded in the dreary light of 1932. 

Harry D. GIDEONSE 
University OF CHICAGO 


Histoire du Saint-Simonisme (1825-1864). By SÉBASTIEN CHARLÉTY. 
Paris: Paul Hartmann, 1931. Pp. 386. 


This is a beautiful new edition of a standard history that has long been out 
of print. The author, now Rector of the University of Paris, has made few alter- 
ations in the text, but the Bibliography has become a desirable addition for any 
library interested in the subject. The present edition contains a number of 
handsome illustrations. 

Harry D. GDEONSE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Philosophies of Beauty. By E. F. Carrirr. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1931. Pp. xxix+334. $4.25. 


Mr. E. F. Carritt, the learned Oxford scholar, author of The Theory of Beauty, 
has given us a much-needed selection of readings in aesthetic theory from 
seventy-four authors, ranging from Xenophon and Plato to Gentile and Robert 
Bridges of our own time. The discontinuity due to the nature of the book 
precludes the possibility of interesting the general reader. It would seem that 
the book is primarily intended for students of philosophy with an interest in 
aesthetics, but who have not the time to go directly to the authors. It will un- 
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doubtedly give them a more useful knowledge of the development of the philos- 
ophy of beauty than an ordinary history of the subject. The book can be espe- 
cially recommended to those who are interested in determining how much—or 
how little—of permanent value has been contributed to an understanding of 
beauty by philosophic discussion. 

HERBERT S. LANGFELD 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY ; 


What Is Beauty? By E. F. Carritr. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1932. Pp. 111. $1.50. 


In simple language and with many examples to illustrate his points, Mr. 
Carritt discusses some of the most fundamental philosophical problems of 
beauty, such as the universality of the aesthetic judgment, the relation of 
beauty to the true and the good, and the manner in which the experience of 
beauty, which is purely subjective, may have reality. The final chapters are 
devoted to an explanation of form and meaning, and to the way in which artists’ 
works express human feelings. 

HERBERT S. LANGFELD 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


The Psychology of Children’s Drawings. By HELGA Enc. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931. Pp. viiit+-223. $3.75. 


The drawings of little children have long been of interest to the student of 
psychology. Many authors have written about them, but some have had in- 
sufficient evidence for the conclusions they have drawn. This book by Helga 
Eng is of great value. She has quoted from and interpreted the work of other 
authors with unusually sound judgment. This judgment has been formed after 
a complete survey of what has been done in the field and after daily observations 
of a little niece whose drawings are reproduced in the book. 

Jessie Topp 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


God Have Mercy on Me. By the author of No Bed of Roses. New York: 
Macaulay Co., 1931. Pp. 306. $2.00. 


God Have Mercy on Me is a powerful, almost unbelievable story of a prostitute, 
who had every possible degrading, humiliating, sordid experience that a “‘lost 
soul” can have and still retain a mind fertile enough to record her journey 
through Gehenna. She was a “dope fiend” of the most pronounced order. She 
contracts syphilis and in a graphic manner tells her story of taking treatment. 
In and out of jail she goes. She takes one “dope cure” after another and, strange 
to say, records these events in the most matter-of-fact manner. It is an under- 
world case record par excellence and no sociologist interested in prostitution or 
drug addiction can possibly afford to miss reading it. 

BEN L. Reitman 
CHICAGO 
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ABSTRACTS 


As announced in the January, 1933, Journal, the American Journal of Sociology 
is renewing its abstracting and bibliographic service which was discontinued with the 
January, 1929, issue, upon the establishment of Social Science Abstracts. This service 
is now resumed pending the re-establishment of Social Science Abstracts upon the modi- 
fied basis recommended by the American Sociological Society and other associations. 
The abstracts in this issue were prepared, under the direction of Clarence Glick and a 
member of the editorial staff, by Jerome A. Connor, Harmon Hayes, A. Lindesmith, 
Margaret L. Plumley, Mary Schauffler, E. A. Shils, C. C. Van Vechten, and Forest 
L. Weller. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the following classification: 


I. HUMAN NATURE AND PERSONALITY 
1. Original Nature and Individual Differences 
2. Attitudes, Sentiments and Motives 
3. Child Study and Adolescence 
4. Personality and Life Organization 
IL. Tus Famy 
1. Natural History of the Family and the Psychology of Sex . 
2. The Historic Family and the Family as an Institution 
3. The Modern Family and Its Problems 
III. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 
i. Emigration and Immigration 
2. Colonial Problems and Missions 
3. Comparative Studies of Cultural Groups 
IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 
1. Classes and Class Struggle 
2. Nationalities and Races 
3. Political Parties and Political Doctrines 
4. Religious Denominations and Sects 
V. POPULATION AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 
1. Demography and Population 
2. Heredity and Selection 
3. Eugenics ` 
4. Human Ecology and Human Geography 
5. The Urban Community and the Region 
6. The Rural Community 
. COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR 
1. The Primary Group 
2. Social Movements: Reforms, Crazes, Revolutions 
3. Leadership 
4. Recreations, Celebrations, Festivals 
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VII. SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

. Social Origins 

. Culture Traits, Patterns, Complexes, and Areas 

. Sociology of Religion 

. Sociology of Government: The Courts and Legislation 

. Sociology of Art 

. Sociology of Education 

. Social Change and Social Evolution 

. Group Ideals and Aims 

VIII. SOCIAL PROBLEMS, SOCIAL PATHOLOGY, AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
1, Poverty and Dependency 
2. Crime and Delinquency i 
3. Disease and Sanitary Problems: Public Health 
4. Mental Disease, Mental Problems, and Mental Hygiene 
5. Social Hygiene 

IX. THEORY AND METHODS 

1. Life History, Personal Documents, and Case Study Method 

. Statistical Method l 

. Mapping and Graphic Representation 

. Teaching 

. Theoretical and Philosophical Methods 

. Sociological Theory 

. History of Sociology 


I. HUMAN NATURE AND PERSONALITY 


1. ADAMS, SIDNEY. A Study of the Growth of Language between Two and 
Four Years. Journal of Juvenile Research, XVI, No. 4 (October, 1932), 268-77.—The 
object of this investigation was to note changes occurring in the vocal reactions made 
by preschool children during their free play activities. The plan involved a study of 
these changes in relation to each other and to the non-language traits of the developed 
child. A classification was made of each vocalization consisting of a single utterance 
set off logically, or in time, from the rest of the child’s speech. The classes of remarks 
which indicate completeness and socialization increased steadily through the period 
studied. Those which indicate the lowest degrees of socialization and completeness 
showed corresponding decreases. (I, 3).—J. A. C. 


Cow ANN 0 NH 
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2. LESTER, O. P. and BARNETTE, W. L. Some Factors Relative to Adjusted 
and Unadjusted Personalities. Jour. Juv. Research, XVI, No. 4 (October, 1932), 
319—25.—Ninety-five Freshmen women were given Thurstone’s Personality Schedule. 
The lower quartile of this group represented the unadjusted individuals; the upper 
quartile represented the adjusted individuals. The data showed a higher intelligence 
score for the adjusted group, that Jewish students were more neurotic than Gentile, 
that more students in the adjusted group have fathers of professional status, that there 
is no marked tendency for the only child to be adjusted or unadjusted, that more un- 
adjusted students have concentration difficulties, that there are greater antipathies 
toward parents among the unadjusted group, etc. The consistency of the picture por- 
trays an environmental background which may go far toward explaining emotional 
maladjustments. (I, 4).—J. A. C. 


3. NICEFORO, ALFREDO. Le langage du bas-peuple et le moi inférieur des 
individus et des sociétés [The Speech of the Rabble, and the Lower Self of Individuals 
and of Societies]. Revue de PInstitute de Sociologie, XII, No. 3 (July-September, 
1932), 499-538.—In case of blocked instincts and desires, the self may elaborate 
diverted satisfactions or “auto-consolations,” a general form being the development of 
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insensibility. Crime and suicide are the two supreme forms of liberation. The analysis 
of literary and autobiographical documents, great philosophical systems, questionnaires, 
and interviews with a large number of subjects may serve as means of identifying the 
different modes of “auto-consolation.” The person performing “equivalences” and 
“auto-consolations” is almost never aware of the mechanism. Societies, too, resort to 
such defenses—myths, fables—particularly when their ideals fail to be realized. 
Obscene speech is verbal auto-erotism; in special cases, a verbal sexual attack, or exhibi- 
tionism; in general, a diverted satisfaction of a prohibited act. “Dirty” speech differs 
from erotic speech, although subtly related. When continually used, it is based upon an 
unrecognized regressive sexual impulse or upon hate. “Coarse” speech is likewise a 
verbal discharge of combativeness. The display of obscene, dirty, and coarse language 
is also iconoclasm directed against the standards of a dominant class, which the speaker 
rejects. Prohibition of certain words is derived from primitive taboos. (I, 4).—H. H. 


IL THE FAMILY 


4. ROSS, MARY. The Family Bill for Sickness. Survey, LXVIII, No. 17 (Decem- 
ber 1, 1932), 634-36.—The Committee on the Costs of Medical Care collected records 
regarding the cost of illness for a year from 9,000 families scattered through 130 com- 
munities in 17 states. The average family of 4.4 members had 3.8 illnesses each year, 
costing $108.14. The records showed that the need for medical care is the same in all 
income classes, but the amount of care they receive varies according to the ability to 
pay. The poorest families in large cities paid 9 per cent of their income for medical care 
while the well-to-do paid 4 per cent. The risk of illness, like similar risks, calls for the 
application of the principle of insurance. (IT, 3).—M. S. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


5s. WEEKS, O. D. The Texas Direct Primary System. Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly, XIII, No. 2 (September, 1932), 95~120.—A study of developments in the 
direct primary system since the passing of the direct primary law in 1905 shows that 
regardless of how the question may be settled by courts, legislative bodies, and state 
party tribunals, practical means of barring Negroes are well understood. Fear of 
Negro participation is not so much a fear of the Negro as of political control which 
might be exerted over many of them. (IV, 3).—M. L. P. 


V. POPULATION AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


6. WERVEKE, HANS VAN. Monnaie, lingots, ou marchandises? Lesinstruments 
d'échange aux XI? et XII* siécles. [Coin, Bullion, or Merchandise? Instruments of 
Exchange in the rıth and 12th Centuries]. Annales d'Histoire Economique et Socio- 
logique, IV, No. 17 (September, 1932), 452-68.—It is only as a function of general de- 
velopment that one can grasp the reason for the existence of a particular mode of ex- 
change or of payment. Coined money other than small denominations was used only in 
small quantities during the eleventh century, but there was an increasing use of it in 
the twelfth century as the frequency of large transactions increased. The records of 
the business of ecclesiastical institutions and of the lay nobility, of Flanders and 
Lotharinga, demonstrate this change. (V, 4; VII, 7).—H. H. 


7. DEMANGEON, A. Les conditions géographiques d'une union européenne. 
Fédération européenne ou ententes régionales? [The Geographical Conditions of a 
European Union. Shall It Be a European Federation, or a Series of Regional Under- 
standings?] Ann. d' Hist, Econ. et Soc., IV, No. 17 (September, 1932), 433-5x.— The 
only feasible way of attaining an economic unification of Europe is by gradual approach 
through a series of regional understandings between nations which already are neighbors 
and live in similar social conditions. Such unification is desirable since the róle of 
Europe in production and world-trade is diminishing. Nationalistic sentiment, how- 
ever, often rejects economically advantageous measures of co-operation. Great Britain 
tends to prefer imperial to European federation. Nations with well-established diversi- 
fied economies (e.g., France) do not see any advantage in adopting a specialized róle in 
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an international economy. After all, diversified economies may be preferable to national 
specialization. A number of regional agreements have been attempted. The Danubian 
union seems to have the best-defined outlines and firmest historical basis. (V, 5; IV, 
2; VII, 7).—H. H. 


8. BAUER-MENGELBERG, K. Der Bauer [The Peasant]. Kölner Vierteljahrs- 
hefte für Soziologie, XI, No. 2 (1932), 154-68.—The peasant is a somewhat strange 
phenomenon in capitalistic society because he is at the same time owner and worker of 
the land, and because his behavior is not motivated by desire for economic success. The 
ideas of advertising and competition are foreign to him because he produces common 
necessities, The peasant does not regard his work as something evil or to be avoided but 
as an integral part of his life. He is neither a capitalistic enterpriser nor a proletarian. 
He has no class consciousness since his relations are mostly with members of his family. 
He is politically conservative and is revolutionary only when his possession of the soil is 
threatened. (V,6).—E. A.S. ` 


VL COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR 


9. SOLMS, MAX GRAF ZU. Eliten [Elites]. Kölner Vierteljahrsh. f. Soziol., XY, 
No. 2 (1932), 182-93.—fÉlites are distinguished in one way by their relatively small 
number of members. They are further to be distinguished from economic classes since 
they come from all classes; and from status groups (sfdnde) since they are not distin- 
guishable on the basis of certain mannerisms, customs, or forms of dress, nor do they 
have any legal-official recognition. They are marked by their attitude which is that of 
one removed from the pettinesses of everyday life. Elites are the bearers of new ideas, 
which the outside world has not yet accepted. The members of the élite are marked by 
their agreement in disagreeing with conventional attitudes. Pareto's idea of élite is too 
wide, since it includes not only these ideological élites based on a characterological 
selection but also political-social classes. (VI, 3).—E. A. S. 


10. LATTEN, WILLY. Gruppenleben in einem Ferienlager [Group Life in a Vaca- 
tion Resort]. Kilner Vierteljahrsh. f. Soziol., XI, No. 2 (1932), 194-209.— The German 
Canoe Association has its vacation resort along the Rugen. It is made up entirely of 
city-dwellers from all classes save the proletariat, with the petit and middle bourgeoisie 
especially well represented. The study of this settlement shows that even with a com- 
mon spatial basis and isolation from other groups a closely knit community cannot be 
created because a common purpose is lacking. (VI, 4).—E. A. S. 


VII. SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


1x. WARNOTTE, DANIEL. Examen sociologique de la constitution soviétique 
[A Sociological Consideration of the Soviet Constitution]. Rev. de l'Iust. de Soc., XII, 
No. 3 (July-September, 1932), 453-98.— The Soviet state is to be classed as dynamic, 
in contrast to the static occidental states, which protect, but do not command, indi- 
vidual citizens’ activities. The principles of administration in a dynamic régime undergo 
change, only the goal remaining constant, Such a régime requires (x) violent constraint, 
usually involving systematic espionage, terror, and cruelty, and (2) mystical exalta- 
tion, created and maintained by propaganda, instruction, and party discipline. The 
Soviet organization has deliberately pushed to the extreme all known methods of 
coercion. Religious aspects are clearly recognizable in Russian communism. 'The young 
feel that they are playing a decisive róle in the construction of a new era. The financing 
of the first five-year plan involved the capitalization of the surplus-value of current 
labor; for this, it was necessary that the population should labor largely on credit, for 
the sake of returns to future generations. *Socialistic emulation" has produced in the 
popular mind a new attitude toward labor—as glorious, heroic, Rationalization and 
standardization prevail in the new industrialism, with resulting tendencies to establish 
a single standard of consumption and uniformity of tastes. The Russian collectivity is, 
under terrific tension, devoting all its energies to the construction of the future society. 
(VII, 4; IV, 1; IV, 2; VI, 2; VII, 8).—H. H. 
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12. LABRIOLA, ARTURO. Le probléme de la théorie des crises [The Problem of 
the Theory of Crises]. Rev. de Inst. de Soc., XII, No. 3, (July-September, 1932) 433- 
$1.—Economists! theories of crises are very unsatisfactory because they strive to give 
the explanation wholly in economic terms. Mitchell’s theory of business cycles breaks 
down by his own recognition that cycles differ in critical respects; for the notion of 
“cycle” is a notion of determinate phases. There only remains, after Mitchell’s ad- 
mission, the historical fact, and we are out of the domain of statistics and economics. 
The causes of crises are extra-economic, or in the interaction between economic and 
non-economic facts: acts of governments, parties, classes; wars, revolutions, discoveries, 
and inventions. Hence the unfitness of purely economic theories of crises. We can 
catalogue, but not formulate, the causes of all crises. The expert may seek to discrimi- 
nate the constellation of conditions of particular crises. (VII, 7)—H. H. 


VIIL SOCIAL PROBLEMS, SOCIAL PATHOLOGY, AND 
SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


13. CLAGUE, EWAN. When Relief Stops What Do They Eat? Survey, LXVIII, 
No. 16 (November 15, 1932), 583-85.— This study was made of a sampling of four 
hundred families from the fifty-two thousand to whom Philadelphia had stopped 
giving relief. They did not starve outright, due to the kindness of neighbors, relatives, 
and fellow-sufferers. Insufficiency and lack of proper variety is very definitely under- 
mining the health of these sufferers, especially the children. (VIII, 1).—F. L. W. 


14. RACINE, AIMEE. Les conditions économiques de la famille comme facteur 
de Ia delinquence juvénile [Economic Condition of the Family as a Factor of Juvenile 
Delinquency]. Rev. de l'Inst. de Soc., XII, No. 3 (July-September, 1932), 539-63.— 
The families of 300 juvenile delinquents in Brussels were classified into five economic 
classes: indigence, poverty, mediocrity, ease, and riches. Forty per cent of the families 
were in the two lowest classes, 49 per cent in the central class, and 11 per cent in the two 
upper classes. Occupation of the father of the delinquent was “laborer” in 66 per cent 
of the cases, while, in the whole active male population of the district, only 43 per cent 
were “laborers.” Of the mothers, 38 per cent were employed outside the home. Poverty 
as a factor of delinquency, however, is poverty relative.to the possessions of others in 
the environment and to one’s past situation; the character of an economic condition 
must be judged from the point of view of him who experiences it; rapid economic change , 
in either direction can shake the moral equilibrium of individual and of society; eco- 
nomic conditions must not, as a rule, be viewed as operating alone. They are rarely the 
direct and immediate cause of delinquency; but they play a preponderant réle in 
creating the other circumstances favorable to its development. (VIII, 2).—H. H. 


i5, THOMAS, CORONAL. A Comparison of Interests of ‘Delinquent and Non- 
delinquent boys. Jour. Juv. Research, XVI, No. 4 (October, 1932), 310-18.—A delin- 
quent group of tor boys and a non-delinquent group of 154 boys were used to discover 
the impression crime news had on the minds of the youth of Detroit. Sports proved 
more interesting than crime news in 22 per cent of the delinquent group and in ro per 
cent of the non-delinquent group. In both groups crime pictures ranked first in interest. 
(VIX, 2; I, 3).—. A. C. . 


16. BATES, SANFORD. Have Our Prisons Failed? Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, XXIII, No. 4 (November-December, 1932), 562—74.—4 prison must be 
judged in terms of the function it is designed to accomplish. The prison today, how- 
ever, is having new demands put upon it, and, in the light of this, change seems desir- 
able. It may be shown that the highest percentage of success is among the “graduates” 
of those institutions which have the least aspect of punishment in their curriculum. 
(VIII, 2).—C. C. V. V. 


17. EMERSON, HAVEN. Medical Care for All of Us. Survey, LXVIII, No. 17 
(December 1, 1932), 629-33.—A review of the volume including the recommendations 
made by the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care shows that, among other things, 
the committee recommends that medical service be furnished by a group of physicians, 
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dentists, nurses, and other associated personnel organized around a hospital; that public 
health service be made available to all people; and that costs be met through group 
payment, such as insurance or taxation. It also advocates that medicine should be con- 
sidered a social as well as a biological science. A minority report dissents from the pro- 
es medical service center and upholds the private family physician. (VIII, 3).— 


18. FENTON, NORMAN. The Pacific Colony Plan. Jour. Juv. Research, XVI, 
No. 4 (October, 1932), 298-303.—The three main purposes of the modern institution 
for mental defectives are: (r) to provide custodial and hospital care for the helpless and 
ill; (2) to develop a community life within the institution for those who are able to 
work, yet lack the capacity to live adequate lives in the community on their own re- 
sponsibility; (3) to train high-grade defectives for placement in the outside world. 
(VIII, 4; I, 3).—J. A. C. 


19. EMERY, E. VAN NORMAN. The Integration of the Erotic Component in 
Man. Family, XIII, No. 8 (December, 1932), 255-66.—The problems which sex and 
the love life present to the individual may be traced in the development of the child's 
sensory experiences. These present two divergent patterns: the erotic patterns of child 
behavior and the development of his love life. Both originate as a result of pleasurable 
sensory stimulation very early in life but separate early and develop as isolated develop- 
mental trends. (VIII, 4; I, 4).—M. S. 


20. BOETERS, DR. Unzucht mit Kindern [Fornication with Children]. Archiv. für 
Kriminologie, XCI, Nos. 1 and 2 (July-August, 1932), 61-67.—4A sex offender against 
young girls insists on castration as a remedy, which proves effective. (VIII, 4).— A. L. 


ax. ROWE, E. C. The Biological and Social Background of a Tantrum Case. Men- 
tal Hygiene, XVI, No. 4 (October, 1932), 610-23.—-A study of children in a large private 
orphanage has given support to the following hypotheses with reference to tantrums: 
( j that, as a result of differences in original nature; there are great individual differences 
in the ease with which the tantrum pattern is acquired; (2) that, other things being 
equal, the cases that acquire the pattern most easily are the most difficult to “cure”; 
and (3) that, therefore, both avoidance and cure are always individual problems, involv- 
Ta A only “experience” but biological background as well. (VIII, 4; I, 2; I, 4).— 

. L. P. 


22. THOM, DOUGLAS A. Mental Hygiene and the Depression. Mental Hygiene, 
XVI, No. 4 (October, 1932), 564-76.—The effect of the widespread attitude of pessi- 
mism caused by the depression has been more serious for the large mass of the normal 
population than for borderline cases. (VIII, 4).—M. L. P. 


23. WINSTON, ELLEN BLACK. Age, A Factor in the Increase of Mental Disease. 
Mental Hygiene, XVI, No. 4 (October, 1932), 650-52.—1f all other conditions should 
remain the same during the next fifty years, on the basis of age distribution of the 
population alone, there would be an increase of from 6 to 7 per cent in the rate of first 
admissions to hospitals for mental disease, due to the gradual and inevitable increasing 
of the population in the upper age groups. Even if preventive measures do gain such 
headway as materially to reduce the incidence of mental diseases, the effect of the older 
population will still be exerted in the direction of maintaining a higher rate of mental 
disease than would be true of a population with a greater concentration in the younger 
age groups. (VIII, 4).—4M. L. P. 


IX. THEORY AND METHODS 


24. PLENGE, JOHANN. Die Philosophie des “Wir” als Tiefenbegrundung der 
Soziologie [The Philosophy of the "Inner Community" as the Foundation of Sociology]. 
Kölner Vierteljahrsh. f. Sociol., XI, No. 2 (1932), 135-38.— The fundamental social 
unit is the “inner community” (“we”); only on the basis of this sociological conception 
can the philosophy of technique, economics, law, group life, language, etc., be organ- 
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ized. An implication of this conception of the group is that man is by nature organizable 
and an organizer. (IX, 5).— E. A. S. 


25. LORKE, MARGARETA. Der Begriff des Typus in der soziologischen Wirts- 
lichkeitsforschung [The Concept of Type in the Investigation of Social Reality], Kölner 
Vierleljahrsh. f. Sociol., XI, No. 2 (1932), 21o-15.—Neither the quantitative behavior- 
istic methods of American sociology nor the intuitive methods of certain German 
schools of sociology are adequate in their conception of type. First, a certain selection 
is to be assumed and this varies with the total number of cases, the degree of differentia- 
tion within the totality, and the quality of the material under consideration. The 
statistical type is only a means to an end—it tells us nothing of the inner cohesion or 
motives underlying social phenomena. Max Weber's “ideal type” is more suitable for 
this purpose, but it must always be remembered that it is an abstraction from reality. 
It has taken what is essential and common among individual phenomena. There can be 
no typical concrete construction which will present reality in all its manifoldness. There 
is nothing of the absolute in “types.” They are merely selections made from a certain 
point of view with certain heuristic ends. (IX, 5).—E. A. S. 


26. LYSEN, A. Anorganisches und Organisches in den sozialen Erscheinungen 
[Inorganic and Organic Forms of Social Phenomena]. Kölner Vierteljahrsh. f. Soziol., 
XI, No. 2 (1932), 139-33.—Sociology must formulate its conceptions in measurable 
units. A classification of social phenomena may be made on the basis of the positive 
or negative character of relationships and the qualitative equality or inequality of the 
objects in the relationships. Thus we may identify: (1) positive-qualitatively equal 
objects (inorganic)—e.g., instinctive, biological, or mechanical social phenomena where- 
by individuals are unconsciously brought together or made uniform; (2) negative- 
qualitatively equal objects (inorganic)—e.g., relationships of dissociation such as war, 
class struggle, strike, etc.; (3) positive-qualitatively unequal objects (organic)—e.g., 
common consciousness, feeling of community; (4) negative-qualitatively unequal ob- 
jects (organic)—e.g., subordination, all phenomena of differentiation to which partici- 
pants voluntarily or consciously agree, leadership, etc. Most sociologists have at- 
tributed too little importance to the inorganic phenomena as social facts and, due to the 
mask of rationalization, have mistaken inorganic for organic phenomena. These facts 
es n RAYS intertwined and there is no temporal priority in their succession. (IX, 
6).—E. A. S. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The many significant economic events of the last two or three 
years have had numerous influences on social institutions. They af- 
fect inventions and discoveries, immigration, births and deaths, 
social legislation, public health movements, rural conditions, the 
family, crime rates, church membership, and church attendance. In- 
deed, there are few aspects of our social life that have not been 
markedly affected by this most severe economic depression of mod- 
ern times. The papers in this volume indicate many of these changes 
and their effects. The extremely dramatic events, which began in 
the latter part of February and reached a climax in the most exten- 
sive closing of banks ever known, have particularly significant social 
effects. These, however, are not recorded in this volume, which is 
restricted to 1932. Some time has to elapse after an event for the 
data to be collected and recorded so that it is possible to submit 
them to scientific analyses. News events are almost instantaneous, 
but there must necessarily be a lag before the scientific analyses can 
occur. 

'The American Journal of Sociology has itself been influenced by 
these economic changes, and a policy of retrenchment in the interests 
of economy has affected the size of this special issue. We have had 
to reduce the number of articles, as it did not seem possible to reduce 
the length of the articles further and have them of any scientific 
merit. Indeed, it seemed desirable to increase the length. In order 
to do this, some of the topics covered regularly in the annual "Social 
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Change” issue have been omitted. These topics omitted this year 
will be included in next year’s special issue, it is planned. And some 
of the topics covered in the current issue will be omitted next year, 
and by this method of alternating articles it will be possible to give 
more attention to each particular subject. In some cases the omis- 
sion of certain topics is not a particularly serious loss because ex- 
tensive data are not always collected every year in sufficient volume 
to note significant changes, and a two-year interval will show the 
changes more clearly. This is true, for instance, in the case of social 
legislation. Most of our state legislatures meet only once in two 
years. 

The rapidity of modern changes gives to these articles appearing 
in this issue a special value. Do these changes of the last two or three 
years indicate a general trend or a fluctuation around a trend? It 
seems very probable that two or three years are not sufficient from 
the point of view of time to establish a trend although they may 
affect the trend somewhat. Such events are more probably a fluctua- 
tion around a trend. In any case this particular point should be 
borne in mind in reading the articles that follow. 


WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 


POPULATION 


P. K. WHELPTON 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


ABSTRACT 


Due primarily to an increase in net emigration, the downward trend of population 
growth in the United States continued in 1932. Internal movements appear to have 
increased the rural population more rapidly than the total population, resulting in a 
decline in urban numbers during the year. Continuing past trends of expectation of life 
and specific birth-rates in various ways, making different assumptions for net immigra- 
tion, and computing the resulting population indicates the United States is unlikely to 
have over 150,000,000 inhabitants by 1980, and perhaps as few as 126,500,000. 


ANNUAL GROWTH 


The slowing up of population growth in the United States which 
became evident nearly ten years ago continued during 1932. Judging 
from the twelve states which have already reported births and 
deaths for 1932, the increase in population amounted to about 830,- 
ooo, slightly under the increase of 875,000 during 1931, but far be- 
low that of 2,100,000 during 1923 (Table I). Excepting only the 
war-time influenza year of 1918, growth during 1931 and 1932 cer- 
tainly has been smaller than during any other year since 19oo, and 
probably since 1880, for even from 1870 to 1880 the average annual 
increase was 1,034,000. The decline from 1931 is only 5 per cent, 
which is not large, but the drop of 60 per cent since 1923 is startling. 
Should growth continue at about 800,000 annually for the remainder 
of this decade, the population will amount to about 131,000,000 in : 
1940 compared with 122,775,000 in 1930. But if the downward trend 
from 1923 to 1932 should continue, there will be fewer than 130,000,- 
000 persons in 1940, and little increase thereafter. 

The decline of about 40,000 in growth from 1931 to 1932 came 
about almost entirely through a decrease in immigration. During 
1931 the excess of citizens and aliens departing from the United 
States over those arriving amounted to about 127,000, but during 
1932 to about 165,000 (Table I). The last two years are the only 
ones on record in which alien departures exceeded arrivals; together 
with 1918 and 1919 they are the only ones in which total departures 
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exceeded total arrivals. Considering fiscal years, the number of 
aliens entering in 1932 was 36,000, the smallest number since 1831, 


when 23,000 aliens arrived.? 




















TABLE I, 
ESTIMATED POPULATION GROWTH 1910-32* 
(Thousands) 

——— 

ver | ohio | midst | Deaths | Rotel | Nin | Population 
1010: 29e 91,417 2,542 1,424 1,055 636 1,601 
ÍOIli. ils. 93,108 2,588 1,369 1,156 213 1,369 
X912........ 94,477 2,633 1,362 1,208 535 1,743 
LOTS sist cess 96,220 2,674 1,402 1,207 892 2,099 
IQI4........ 98,319 2,781 1,378 1,337 228 1,565 
1915...... 99 , 884. 2,800 1,389 1,344 55 1,399 
1916........ 101,283 2,816 1,459 1,289 260 1,550 
I1917........ 102,833 2,821 1,501 1,250 4 1,254 
I918........ 104,087 2,834 1,034 82 —217 607 
191g... ess 104,694 2,636 1,394 1,178 — i 1,167 
1920........ 105,861]l 2,848 1,433 1,389 445 1,834 
19021. ss 107,695 2,950 1,294 1,625 229 1,854 
1922........ 109, 549 2,781 I,33I 1,423 274 1,698 
19023... I1I,247 2,809 1,403 1,380 730 2,119 
1924. .... ss. 113,366 2,875 1,367 1,481 313 1,794 
1925. 115,160 2,813 1,406 1,380 245 1,625 
1926........ 116,785 2,750 1,476 1,250 352 1,602 
1927... 118,387 2,715 1,397 1,293 243 1,536 
TO 20%. EEE 119,923 2,612 1,490 1,080 246 1,326 
1920. .... 121,249 2,527 1,494 993 252 1,245 
1930. ....... 122,494 2,569 1,439 1,108 96 1,204 
LOBE cv gees» 123,698 2,443 1,424 999 —127 872 
1932... 124,570 2,378 1,3611 9981) —r165 833 4 
1033s ces 1254039 |-c oreet Reed tre been eR EU 








* For 191031, based on Tables 64, 75, and 84 in Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, Population 
Trends in the United States (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933 [in press]). 

For 1932, births and deaths are estimated from monthly reports received from twelve states; net im- 
migration, from mimeographed reports of the Commissioner General of Immigration. 

t These estimates of births assume no improvement in accuracy of registration, hence differ considerably 
from the estimates for 1920-30 shown in P. K. Whelpton, “Trends in Population Increase and Distribution 
during 1920-30,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXVI, No. 6 (May, 1931), 867. 

t Arrivals of citizens and aliens minus departures, for continental United States (excluding Alaska) in so 


far as possible. 


§ Births and net immigration are decreased and deaths increased by 1.6 per cent for roro-rg and 0.6 
per cent for 1920-32 in order to make population growth calculated from these series agree with intercensal 


growth. 


‘The census po 


ulation increased by 150,000 to allow for underenumeration of Negroes. Cf. T. J. 


l 
A Jr. “What Ts the Negro Rate of Increase,” Journal of the American Statistical Association, XXVI, 
N.S., No. 176 (December, 1931), 461-62. 


Preliminary. 


Natural increase in the United States was approximately the same 
in 1932 as in 1931, amounting to about 1,000,000 in each year. This 


1 The record of aliens departing begins in 1908 and of citizens departing in 1910. 
2 United States Bureau of Immigration, Annual Report of the Commissioner General of 
Immigration (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1932), p. 186. 
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is approximately equal to the 1929 figure and well above that for 
1918, but is below every other year since 1910, the differences vary- 
ing from 55,000 in 191o to 625,000 in 1921 (Table I). 

Deaths during 1932 amounted to about 1,360,000 as compared 
with 1,424,000 in 1931. Since 1910 there have been only two years 
(1921 and 1922) with significantly fewer deaths, and only three years 
(1911, 1912, and 1924) with about the same number (Table I). Be- 
cause the trend of deaths was slightly upward from 1910 to 19313 itis 
surprising that there has been a decline in deaths during the recent 
depression years. Presumably the undernourishment in families 
where workers have been unemployed and savings exhausted should 
increase deaths more than unemployment should decrease deaths 
from the accident and disease hazards of industry. Perhaps the most 
reasonable explanation of the situation is that more time is required 
to show the complete results of undernourishment and neglect. 
Adults and children may be suffering impairments the cumulative 
effect of which will be evident in the death-rate of future months and 
years. 

Births during 1932 amounted to about 2,380,000 as compared 
with 2,443,000 during 1931, continuing the downward trend which 
has gone on fairly steadily since the high point of 2,950,000 in 1921 
(Table I). They are now about as numerous as in 1908, in spite of 
the 40 per cent increase in population since that year. Because the 
decline in births averaged 68,000 annually from 1924 to 1929,4 when 
times were better than they have been since, it may be surprising to 
many that the decrease from 1931 to 1932 did not exceed 65,000, for 
the depression might be expected to accelerate the decline consider- 
ably. Further study of the 1924-29 period may indicate that a lack 
` of prosperity among farmers and increasing technological unemploy- 
ment among city workers and miners were lowering births rapidly 
among these most fertile groups of the population during so-called 
**good times." 

URBAN-RURAL DISTRIBUTION 

The smaller increase of population during 1932 than 1931 repre- 

sents the continuation of the downward trend begun almost a decade 


3 About 3,000 per year according to the method of least squares. 
4 Calculated according to the method of least squares. 
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ago. In contrast, the change that has taken place in the urban-rural 
distribution of the population during the last two or three years is in 
some respects a complete reversal of former trends. 

Between the censuses of 1910 and 1920 there was some net move- 
ment of population away from farms. Although births exceeded 
deaths on farms and there was migration from cities and villages to 
farms, the estimated decrease of farm population in 10 years 
amounted to 463,000.5 From 1920 to 1930 the same movements oc- 
curred on a much larger scale, the decrease of the farm population 
amounting to over 1,400,000.° Several causes played a part in reduc- 
ing the size of the farm population so rapidly after 1920. Natural 
increase became smaller on farms as in the entire nation, the number 
of births declining considerably and the number of deaths rising 
somewhat.’ In spite of this diminution in supply, the number of per- 
sons leaving farms for cities rose to a high mark in 1922 and remained 
there until the end of 1929, for in this period agriculture continued 
to increase in efficiency, expanded but little, and compared unfavor- 
ably from the standpoint of financial returns with urban business 
and industry. 

Beginning some time in 1929 or 1930 the situation changed mark- 
edly; since then the farm population has become larger instead of 
smaller. Migration to farms during 1930 and 1931 only maintained 
the high level of previous years, although probably rising somewhat 
during 1932. Natural increase went up slightly, deaths having de- 
clined a little more rapidly than births. The chief change occurred in 
departures from farms, which fell from 2,080,000 during 1929 to less 
than 1,500,000 during 1931 and probably to an even lower figure 
during 1932. As a result of these shifts the farm population gained 
over 400,000 in 1930, about 650,000 in 1931, and probably between 
700,000 and 900,000 in 1932.8 

5 C. J. Galpin and T. B. Manny, The Agricultural Situation, XVI, No. 11 (November 
1, 1932), 1-5. 

6 The census figure of 1,169,000 adjusted to allow for the change in date of enumera- 


tion from January 1 in 1920 to April r in 1930, because of the seasonal movement in 
farm population. 


7 Bureau of Agricultural Economics, “Farm Population Estimates" (mimeographed). 


8 For a discussion of the 1932 situation see P. K. Whelpton, “The Extent, Character 
and Future of the New Landward Movement,” Journal of Farm Economics, Vol. XV, 
No. 1 (January, 1933), pp. 57-66. 
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Changes in the rural-nonfarm population are not so easy to meas- 
ure, except for the intercensal period as a whole. From rgi0 to 1920 
the entire rural population increased over 1,700,000 the farm pop- 
ulation decreased about 463,000, hence the rural-nonfarm group in- 
creased about 2,200,000." From 1920 to 1930 the rural population 
increased nearly 2,300,000, the farm population lost over 1,400,000, 
hence the rural-nonfarm group gained about 3,700,000. The increase 
in this population group showed itself chiefly in two ways: the re- 
occupancy of abandoned farmhouses in parts of certain states, par- 
ticularly in the Northeast, and the building of new homes on sub- 
divided farm land along improved roads near cities. Occasionally the 
long-established rural village" showed some growth, but this was 
rather rare except in the vicinity of cities, and hence related to the 
farm subdivisions just mentioned. 

Since the depression started, the rural-nonfarm population prob- 
ably has continued to increase, though undoubtedly in a somewhat 
different manner than before. The reoccupancy of abandoned farms 
has proceeded apace in the Appalachian region and extended farther 
from cities on the cut-over land of the Great Lakes region and on 
marginal and submarginal farm land in general. On the other hand, 
the building of new homes on farm subdivisions near cities has 
stopped almost entirely. Even in good times many of these places 
were erected in considerable part by the owner himself, and the cash 
expense was kept low. But since 1930 the depression has prevented 
most of this type of construction as well as the more pretentious. 
Moreover, an increase in places for rent in these localities has les- 
sened the need for new construction. Offsetting these developments 
has been the putting up of many log cabins and shacks of rough 
lumber from local sawmills, a movement that has taken place chiefly 
in marginal or submarginal farming areas where a family may be fair- 
ly self-sufficient by raising their own food and cutting their own wood 
for cooking and heating. Rural villages, like farms, have probably 
gained in population during the depression by a greater return move- 


? The census figure of 1,599,000 adjusted for change in date of enumeration. 

70 The urban-farm population was less than 1 per cent of the total farm population 
in 1920 and 1930. 

u A rural village is one of less than 2,500 population, larger villages being classed as 
urban by the Bureau of the Census. 
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ment and fewer departures. Although village people can hardly be as 
self-sufficing as farm people, it is possible for them to supplant the 
money system with the barter system and supply their own needs to 
a much greater extent than is possible for city-dwellers. Perhaps the 
slowing up of growth of rural-nonfarm population near cities has not 
been offset by more rapid growth elsewhere, and the average annual 
increase of 370,000 during the 1920 decade has not continued. But it 
seems probable that the group gained at least 200,000 persons during 
1932 and possibly as many as 400,000. 

As was pointed out early in this paper, the increase in the total 
population of the United States during 1932 was approximately 830,- 
ooo. Adding the estimated increases of 700,000-900,000 for the farm 
population and 200,000-400,000 for the rural-nonfarm population 
gives a total rural increase of 900,000—1,300,000. On this basis the 
urban population lost between 70,000 and 470,000 persons during 
1932, probably the first year with no urban increase in over a cen- 
tury.” i . 

That the above estimate of a loss in the total urban population 
does not agree with recent figures released by the Bureau of the 
Census should be pointed out at once. In estimating the population 
of the 982 cities of 10,000 and over in the 1930 census, an increase is 
shown from July 1, 1931, to July 1, 1932, for 873 of the 891 cities 
which grew from 1920 to 1930.% In most cases the Bureau’s assump- 
tion is that “the annual increase of population since the census of 
1930 has been the same as the average annual increase between 1920 
and 1930.” Totaling the figures, 873 cities which had a population of 
55,375,000 in the 1930 census are estimated to have gained 1,086,000 
during the fiscal year 1932. No estimates are shown for 85 cities of 
over 10,000 which had a population of 2,300,000 in 1930 but which 
decreased 151,500 from 1920 to 1930, nor for 24 other cities with a 
population of 665,000 and 2,183 smaller urban places with a popula- 
tion of 10,615,000 in 1930. It is altogether probable that increases in 

7 See also P. K. Whelpton, “The Extent, Character and Future of the New Land- 
ward Movement,” Journal of Farm Economics, Vol. XV, No. 1 (January, 1933), pp- 
57-66. 

33 U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Estimated Population, July 1, 1930, 1931 and 1932, 


for Municipalities Having 10,000 or More Inhabitants on April 1, 1930” (mimeo- 
graphed). 
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the last two groups were larger than decreases in cities which de- 
clined from 1920 to 1930, and hence that the total urban increase 
according to the census method of estimating exceeded 1,100,000 
during 1932. This is considerably higher than the decrease of be- 
tween 70,000 and 470,000 indicated above. 

In accounting for these divergent views regarding urban growth, 
the use of different twelve-month periods is of little import because 
the assumption quoted above would give practically the same in- 
crease for the calendar year 1932 as for the fiscal year ending July 1, 
1932. Much more important is the fact that while there is evidence 
of a decline in the total urban population during 1932 there is little 
basis for determining which particular cities lost and which gained 
during the year, and still less for estimating the amount of gain or 
loss in each individual case. 

Continuing the past trend of growth of each city is, no doubt, 
more accurate than any method which disregards past trends, unless 
a vast organization with ample means could make adequate studies. 
But because the sum of the individual estimates obtained by the 
historical method appears too large, it might be desirable to lower 
each one proportionally so as to bring the sum in line, unless definite 
evidence pointed to the need of larger or smaller adjustments in par- 
ticular cases. 


GROWTH FROM 1930 TO 19804 

The rapidity with which births, immigration, and population 
growth have been declining in the United States during recent years 
has stimulated interest in the questions of how soon the population 
will cease to increase and how large it will be at that time. Neither 
of these can be answered with assurance, but it is possible to point 
out what will happen if the past trends in specific birth-rates and 
the expectation of life continue along certain lines, and if the excess 
of aliens and citizens arriving over those departing amounts to certain 
figures. 

The expectation of life at birth of white persons in the original 
death registration states rose from 49.6 in 1900-1902 to 51.9 in 1909- 


4 Fora detailed discussion see Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, Population 
Trends in the United States (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933 [in press]). 
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1I, 55.2 In 1919-20, and 58.6 in 1929," a gain of nine years. Most of 
this resulted from the cutting in half of infant mortality, for the 
expectation of life at age 20 only increased from 43.0 to 45.6, and at 
age 40 from 28.4 to 29.0. At older ages there was even a decrease, the 
expectation at age 60 declining from 14.8 to 14.5. In the future it is 
altogether probable that there will be still further reduction in 
infant and child mortality sufficient in itself to increase gradually 
the expectation of life at birth of the white population in the United 
States from 61.2 in 19305 to 62.3 years. This is the lowest assump- 
tion used by the writer. If mortality rates at these younger ages are 
reduced somewhat lower and progress is made at other ages up to 
middle life, it is possible that the expectation of life at birth will rise 
to 66 years within half a century (Table II). This may be called a 
“medium” assumption, appearing quite reasonable in view of the 
change from 19oo to 1929. A corresponding lengthening of life may 
be assumed for Negroes in both cases. 

The birth-rate for native white women 15~44 years of age declined 
about one-third from 1900 to 1930 (Table II). From 1920 to 1930 it 
declined over one-fifth, compared with almost two-fifths for foreign- 
born white women and one-fifth for Negro women. Although spe- 
cific birth-rates may continue to decline at this rapid pace, it seems 
more probable that future decreases will Lecome smaller relatively 
as well as absolutely. “Low” and “medium” future trends for native 
white women are shown in Table IL. Similar declines are assumed 
for Negro women and larger declines for foreign-born white women. 

The past trend of immigration offers less guidance for estimating 
the future than those of birth-rates and the expectation of life. The 
excess of arrivals of citizens and aliens over departures amounted to 
about 6,000,000 from rgoo to 1910, to 2,600,000 from 19ro to 1920, 
and to 3,300,000 from 1920 to 1930. But, in 1931 and 1932 together, 
departures exceeded arrivals by about 300,000. Probably a “low” 
assumption for the future is that arrivals will equal departures, 


15 Values for 1929 are from Edgar Sydenstricker, “The Vitality of the American Peo- 
ple,” Recent Social Trends (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933), I, 610. They include the 
total population which in these states was 96.4 per cent white in 1930. 

15 T, I. Dublin and A. J. Lotka “from advance information, drawn from a book pre- 


pared in this Bureau [the Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany], the publication of which is planned for some time this year [1933].” 
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since it seems unlikely that the United States will send out for many 
years more people than it receives. A “medium” assumption may be 
the net arrival of 75,000 persons annually during 1935-39, and of 
150,000 in 1940 and following years (Table II). 


TABLE II 


FUTURE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES ACCORDING TO 
SPECIFIED TRENDS* 








1900 19IO 1920 1930 1040 1950 1960 

















1970 | 1980 








Expectation of Life at Birth of White Personsf 





Low 62 62 62 62 62 
Medium;| sr.o | 53.3] 56.6 | 61.2 M 63 65 66 66 66 
High 63 66 69 71 72 





Births per 1,000 Native White Women 15-44 


Low 65 59 55 55 55 
Medium} [116 105 98 78 70 64 60 o 6o 
75 73 72 72 72 


Arrivals of Aliens and Citizens Less Departures (Thousands per Year)t 


120 150 150 150 150 


Low 
Medium? |375 450 144 
260 300 300 300 300 





none | none | none | none | none 
6o 


Population, April 1 (Millions) 


133.1 | 142.9 | 149.8 | 153.8 | 155.2 
135.1 | I50.8 | 167.3 | 184.2 | 202.0 











Low 
Medium;| 75.8 | 9r.9 | 106.38 


130.9 | 135.6 | 136.0 | 132.5 | 126.5 
122.8 
High 











* For sources of data from 19oo to 1930 and discussion of these and other future trends see Warren S. 
Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, Population Trends in the United States (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933 
[in press]), chaps. vii-x. 

t For 1900-1920, data for the Original Registration States increased by x.4 years, based on data for indi- 
Mr states in United States Abridged Life Tables, 190r9-20. For 1930, L. 1. Dublin and A, J. Lotka (see 
n. 16). 

} Five-year average centered on year indicated. 


§ Includes 150,000 allowance for underenumeration of Negroes. 


If birth-rates, immigration, and the expectation of life follow the 
"low" trends outlined, the population will increase to a maximum of 
about 136,500,000 between 1955 and 1960, and then decline (Table 
II). But if the medium" trends are followed, there will be a gradual 
increase to 155,200,000 in 1980. Should net immigration amount to 
100,000 a year more than the “medium” assumption, the 1950 
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population would be increased by about 2,000,000 and the 1980 
population by about 7,000,000. 

Events of recent years indicate to the writer that actual trends are 
likely to be between the “medium” and “low” assumptions rather 
than above the “medium”; nevertheless it is interesting to see what 
may happen if this opinion is incorrect. The “high” assumptions 
which have been used in this connection are that the expectation of 
life of whites will increase to 72 years by 198o, the birth-rate of na- 
tive white women 15-44 will only decline to 72 per 1,000 in 1980, and 
net immigration will amount to about 200,000 annually during 1935- 
39 and 300,000 thereafter. On this basis the population will increase 
by about 1o or 11 per cent a decade, and pass the 200,000,000 mark 
before 1980 (Table II). Those who are firmly imbued with rapid 
growth of population as the ideal condition for the United States 
may have no difficulty in convincing themelves that these “high” 
assumptions are quite reasonable, or err on the low side if at all. 
But most of those who have watched recent trends in specific birth- 
and death-rates probably will wish to discount any estimates which 
show a population of much over 150,000,000 in the United States 
before 1980. 


INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES 


S. C. GILFILLAN 
A Century of Progress, Chicago 
ABSTRACT 


While checked one-fifth by the depression, the flood of inventions continues, with 
several newly progressive fields showing an actual increase of American patents last 
year. Technocratic vagaries make appropriate a new examination of the effect of in- 
ventions on labor. Of those in the present year's list only 16 per cent are predominantly 
labor-saving, while 13 per cent rather save land and 27 per cent capital, and 44 per cent 
create new consumers’ goods or are otherwise unclassifiable as to influence on labor; in 
sum three-tenths seem to lower the relative distributive share of labor, and seven-tenths 
to raise it, while all, according to the economists' analysis, raise the absolute share of 
labor. The inventions and discoveries of 1932 are listed under nine headings. 


The stream of technic advances continues, although at a slacken- 
ing rate during the depression, it appears, despite an increase during 
most past depressions. American patents applied for were down 12 
per cent during the fiscal year ended in June, after an 8 per cent drop 
the previous year. Yet there were some especially progressive fields 
in which applications were more numerous than last year—air-condi- 
tioning, refrigeration, oil burners, alloys, electric clocks, devices im- 
proving railway travel, and the automobile industry, especially free- 
wheeling and dewaxed oils for lubrication (A, November ). 

Whereas invention has almost always been considered as benef- 
icent, and technologic progressiveness the one best virtue which the 
capitalist system could claim, we have recently seen the strange 
spectacle of invention being denounced as a menace, by a group of 
engineers turned economists, or rather imagining themselves econo- 
mists. We need not be long detained by these technocrats, for their 
economics is only a revival of an old workmen's fallacy, long re- 
pressed by the voice of authority but never uprooted from its strong 
psychologic bed, that invention spells unemployment. That is a fal- 
lacy which dies hard. Even the most intelligent hesitate today and 
find (temporary) cases where such unemployment is a fact. W. I. 
King answers that in 1929 only from 2 to 3 per cent of the workers 
were unable to find jobs; yet it may be replied that boom times are 
not average times, that sales for instalment payment had been in- 


1 See n. 2 for explanation of symbols. 
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creasing, and that the power of our system to conquer technologic 
unemployment in such a year does not show us how, nor even prove 
it possible, to banish the demon in average and bad years. 


Let us attack the problem from a new angle. It has been pointed > : 


out long since, but regularly forgotten, that not all inventions are 
labor-saving ones. There are also the land-saving inventions, like the 
Skyscraper, or geophysical prospecting, and capital-saving inven- 
tions, like multiplex telegraphy, or a fire-protection system, as well 
as the many inventions which do not save anything, but proffer some 
new consumers' good, such as radiotelephony and television. All 
these three classes of invention tend to bid the price of labor up, not 
down, although the last class, while a new bid for labor and capital, 
for the most part only replaces old bids for the production of now 
outrivaled luxuries. The land- and capital-saving inventions, by 
lowering the distributive share of those factors of production, must 
inevitably raise the share of labor. 

We should like, then, to know what proportion these labor-helping 
inventions are among all. For a rough calci.ation I took a list of 
120 inventions made or rapidly crescent in the last generation, which 
I had prepared for Recent Social Trends, including military inven- 
tions and no discoveries, chosen as having the most important social 
effects. I summarily classified these inventions, and found that 33 
per cent of them were predominantly labor-saving, 8 per cent land- 
saving, 14 per cent capital-saving, and 45 per cent creating new kinds 
of consumers' goods, or being otherwise qualitative rather than eco- 
nomic in significance, although causing shifts of industrial activity. 
Omitting this last class as not significant for present purposes, and 
adding the land- and capital-saving inventions, we conclude that 
around two-fifths of the significant inventions tend to raise the rela- 
tive distributive share of labor, and three-fifths to lower it relatively 
while raising it absolutely. The net result is no large prejudice to 
labor relatively, possibly none, and at any rate this loss is counter- 
acted by the tendency in all cases to raise wages absolutely, and by 
the fact which Professor Paul Douglas reports that capital in modern 
manufacturing increases three times as fast as the labor supply. 

A similar repartition, practiced upon the inventions only of the 
present, 1932 list, gives 63 inventions, divided as: unclassifiable 44 
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per cent, labor-saving 16 per cent, capital-saving 27 per cent, and 
land-saving 13 per cent. Among these latest inventions, therefore, 
only three-tenths seem to lower the relative share of labor, and 
seven-tenths to raise it. 

Whatever may be the effect of invention upon particular trades, it 
seems clear by this argument as well as others that the advance of 
invention benefits the working class. Least of all is it likely to hurt 
them in the present depression, when there is every tendency to em- 
ploy labor where feasible, and to avoid investment in new and costly 
equipment, whether labor-saving or other. 

There is one complex of inventions in particular that is likely to 
bring a vast saving of capital and city land, hence increasing the dis- 
tributive share for labor by about the whole amount saved in interest 
and rents. This is the complex of illumination inventions, including 
ultra-violet and quartz and, as aids, the inventions cheapening elec- 
tric power and improving ventilation. The lighting inventions have 
in the last century added evenings to the effective day for the masses, 
with great effect upon “ecreation and reading. They are presently 
likely to add the rest ot the twenty-four hours, bringing continuous 
operation. This haslong been usualin transportation and communi- 
cation, where capital charges are great; and we have seen it lately ex- 
tended in many other fields, even farming. The recent building of a 
hardware factory without a window was portentous. I predict that 
the city of the future will be a monecopolis, a single, vast, unburn- 
able, high building, whose corridors are streets, and whose light, ultra- 
violet, and ventilation are entirely artificial, and whose every activity 
is incessant, employing three or four shifts, so that a unit of capital 
or city land will go from two to twenty times as far as today, with 
labor automatically reaping the benefit. 

The following list of inventions and discoveries should be under- 
stood, as was explained in last year’s article, not as a claim that these 
novelties have any sure future or effects, or are necessarily even new 
or true, but that they appear to indicate at least a way by which 
some important and specific social effect could, and probably will, 
be arrived at, unless some better route to the same end is discovered 
by inventors who are very likely to bring forth contemporaneous 
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equivalent solutions for the same need. The letters in parentheses 
indicate the source? 


PHYSICS 


The yellow, sodium vapor lamp of D. M. Pirani of Germany, dem- 
onstrated by Westinghouse and already put to use, is 7o per cent © 
efficient, which is from three to four times the score of neon, and six 
times that of the 40-watt tungsten filament lamp. The solvent trick 
was a new glass which is not darkened by the vapor (A, P, April). . 
A filament light has been made with rhenium, first isolated in 1927, 
and now first used. A red light is obtained from zinc vapor (P, 
August). 

Light from a momentary flash may be stored in a safe, phosphores- 
cent globe, which will glow for two hours, according to the latest of 
the 2,000-odd patents of Ethan I. Dodds. 

Night golf is initiated (P, October). 

The photo-electric cell has been set to opening kitchen doors as 
the waiter approaches, turning on a drinking fountain, detecting 
smoke, counting, and has now been reduced to a convenient portable 
package size (A, February). It has previously been adapted to 
read books to the blind by transliterating them into musical sounds, 
and now a Frenchman blinded in the war has brought it to trans- 
literate into Braille print for the fingers of many (G.) And R. E. 
Naumburg makes it transform maps, diagrams, and any line prints 
into raised form (P, June). 

Ten million volts, making a lightning bolt sixty feet long, has been 
produced by General Electric (G). 

The great progress being made in subatomic and radiological phys- 
ics is not suitable for treatment here, but doubtless portends large 
effects of some kind or other, for example, cheaper power, or trans- 
mutation of elements. 

Dr. F. F. Lucas of the Bell Telephone Laboratories has perfected 
an ultra-violet microscope of such delicacy that crisp, brilliant photo- 
graphs can be made under a magnification of 6,000 diameters (G). 

2 A signifies Scientific American for the month stated, in 1932 unless otherwise giv- 
en; G, the compilation of “Scientific Progress in 1932" by the National Geographic Soci- 


ety, published in the World Almanac for 1933, pp. 137-46; P, Popular Science Monthly; 
S, "Achievements in 1932," compiled in Science News Letter, December 24, 1932. 
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Often invention proceeds by reversal. So Oscar Fischinger re- 
versed the familiar sound-film practice, by marking arbitrary re- 
peated shapes on a strip of film, running it through and hearing how 
they would sound. Finding some that would imitate various instru- 
ments and the human voice, he opened up a new field of invention, 
predicted by the writer in 1912 on the totally different basis of the 
telharmonium. This is the synthesizing of vocal and other music 
starting from the sound wave, instead of from the notes of such in- 
struments as nature and art happen to have provided—the voice, 
violin, and a few more. A synthetic singer would have a vocal range 
of ten octaves, be flawless in each, and every last overtone from an 
“orchestra” would be determined at leisure by the composer (P, 
March, 1933). 


COMMUNICATION 


Television, one of the greatest inventions in the making, achieved 
the crude reproduction of an outdoor scene, the Derby, and trans- 
mission by the Marconi company on a band hardly wider than the 
. ordinary. Dr. Alexanderson, of Bell, suggests using light instead of 
radio waves for broadcasting television, from a lighthouse tower visi- 
ble from all parts of a city. A method has been devised for hiding 
television in cipher (P, March). 

A choice of six programs, from radio, hotel staff, and records, is 
offered to guests at the new Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. l 

Portability is commonly an important achievement. A movie 
projector is produced, no bigger than a box camera, a hand camera 
for color photography, with reproduction from negatives (P, 
March), a phonograph about ro by 4 by 2 inches, and movies for 
educational or advertising use put on an 18-inch film disk, one of 
which will replace a 1,000-foot reel, and play ten thousand times 
without damage (P, November). 

The telegraphone, recording sound on a magnetized tape, was used 
to record proceedings at an English trial (P, April). 

Dr. Herbert E. Ives, the illustrious photographic inventor of the 
Bell Laboratories, demonstrated experimentally a new method for 
stereoscopic movies, using a special screen for projection, but no 
special viewing apparatus. 
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Eleven hundred teletype users may now type letters to one an- 
other through the telephone network (P, March). 


AERONAUTICS 

While plans are making for commercial flying of the North Atlan- 
tic, the Deutsche Lufthansa is about to open a route from Africa to 
Pernambuco, providing three-day service between Berlin and Rio de 
Janeiro. A liner will be stationed in mid-Atlantic, steaming to wind- 
ward and dragging over the stern a great canvas sheet. Seaplanes will 
land in the quiet wake, and be drawn up the sheet, refitted and cata- 
pulted into the air again (A, December; P, February, 1933). 

The French stratosphere plane, with pressure cabin for two men 
flying “blind,” is intended to attempt an eight-hour flight from Paris 
to New York (P, December). 

Defense against air raiders is said to be aided by a new British 
flashing light which confuses the pilot (P, March, 1933). 

The world’s land-plane speed record of eight years’ standing has 
been broken by Doolittle, with 474 kilometers per hour, and the 
height record set at 13,404 kilometers by Uwins, while the speed of 
large commercial transports was increased by one- to two-fifths (S). 

Progress has been made in blind flying, including a method for 
flying, without following a guiding radio beam, on a straight-line 
course from any direction toward a transmitter, while correcting con- 
tinuously for wind drift (S). The Sperry automatic pilot will fly the 
plane alone (A, April). 

Helium in quantity has been discovered in Trinidad (G). 


OTHER TRANSPORTATION 

A floating hydroplane, which comes to ride on a cushion of air be- 
tween boat and water, while making seventy-mile speed, is invented 
by V. W. Strode (P, March, 1933). 

A war tank that takes a 35-foot leap over a trench, at 60 miles an 
hour, and then, with endless treads removed, makes r10-mile speed, 
was tested by J. W. Christie for the American army. He is also 
building a flying tank, to land beyond the enemy’s lines and attack 
on the ground, disrupting trench warfare (P, October). 

Italy produces a three-story bus of duralumin, carrying eighty- 
eight passengers. 
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An auto-parking machine, a sort of bucket-chain that parks twen- 
ty-four cars on ground space for two, has been successfully tried in 
Chicago (P, September). 

Ninety-mile-an-hour, light-weight electric cars, and flange- 
wheeled, rubber-tired rail-buses have been put into operation (S). 

Speed of escalators has been doubled in London (A, May). 

A large liner, the “Conte di Savoia,” has been gyro-stabilized (A, 
October). 

The novel “Seatrain” type of vessel was put to ferrying freight 
cars between Havana and New Orleans and New York. The cars 
are hoisted on board and yarded on three decks. Such ferriage might 
be economical up to two thousand miles, in place of breaking bulk. 

Drivers in the Hudson tunnel are urged to a definite speed by 
traveling lights. A floating tunnel is proposed for the channel span 
of a great harbor bridge (P, March, August). 

A remarkable example of public enterprise in business is presented 
by the Union Inland Terminal, covering a block at Fifteenth Street 
and Eighth Avenue, New York. Less-than-carload freight is handled 
to and from all railroads, freight cars and trucks are sent through 
the building by elevators, and business space is rented (A, October). 


POWER 


Two sizable power plants using mercury like steam, at Schenec- 
tady, New York and Kearny, New Jersey, neared completion. The 
latter’s requirement of mercury, though but a few barrelfuls, would 
be most of this country’s normal consumption in a year. The for- 
mer is unique in being the first outdoor heat-electric plant, and both 
will have an unparalleled economy (5). 

The first fully mechanized coal mine, the Wildwood of Pennsyl- 
vania, brings out the coal on a rubber belt goo feet between centers. 

A compound gasoline auto-engine, which burns up and uses its 
own carbon monoxide in the low-pressure cylinders, through addi- 
tional admitted air, has been invented by G. A. Bartholomew (P, 
October). 

A heat engine of unheard-of efficiency is being developed by the 
Brown-Boveri firm in Switzerland. Powdered coal or other fuel is 
exploded inside a large water-jacket, making steam as in a boiler, 
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and the exhaust running another turbine. The diesel engine has been 
adapted to burn powdered coal, by R. Pawlikowski (P, October, 
August). 

The hydrogenation of petroleum, whereby it may all be made into 
gasoline, has advanced so that there are two plants in this country 
in operation, and fifteen refiners licensed (5). 


CHEMISTRY 

Cellulose, one of the most important yet least understood sub- 
stances, has been found to have the enormous molecular weight of 
30,000; and lignin, another important stuff of wood, has been learned 
about (S). 

Beryllium, with its price reduced to eighty dollars a pound, be- 
comes a commercial metal, used not for its lightness, which passes 
aluminum, but for greatly improving copper in alloys (4, May). 

Progress in various synthetic rubbers, and one natural kind, is 
reported (G). 

Plating stainless steel upon the garden variety is announced by the 
Allegheny Steel Company (G). 


MEDICINE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


A six-day cure for morphine addiction has been worked out at 
Cornell (G.) 

A new anesthetic, non-habit-forming, less toxic, and of greater last- 
ing quality than cocaine, is announced by T. H. Rider and E. W. 
Scott (G). 

A successful treatment for poisoning from carbon monoxide and 
from potassium cyanide has been suggested by Mrs. Matilda M. 
Brooks, Ph.D. (S). 

A serum giving immunity to yellow fever has been UT by 
the Rockefeller Foundation (S, G). 

One-tenth of institutionalized cases of mental deficiency have 
their origin in birth injuries, Dr. E. A. Doll has stated (S). Mongol- 
ism has been proved by Dr. R. L. Jenkins to be ey highly corre- 
lated with the mother’s age. 

A test for pregnancy within a few days of conception has been pro- 
vided by Aschenheim and Zondek (4, January). 
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Especially promising advances have been made in the knowledge 
of pernicious anemia, auto-intoxication, cancer, coeliac disease, 
epilepsy, hemophilia, Hodgkin’s disease, lead poisoning, liver and 
spleen diseases, poliomyelitis (with the visibility of the germ), chron- 
ic rheumatism, rickets, scarlet fever, stomach ulcers, tooth decay, 
tularemia, endemic typhus fever, deep infected wounds, anesthetics, 
radium, and the after-effects of antitoxic serums (G, S). 


VITAMINS AND BIOLOGY 


Vitamin C has been isolated by Dr. C. C. King of the University 
of Pittsburgh (G), found to be identical with hexuronic acid of ad- 
renal-gland origin (S), synthesized, and a good source found in 
halibut-liver oil (A, May, June). Vitamin A has been made artificial- 
ly, B-1 produced too (A, April), and D isolated and synthesized (4, 
May). 

Milk has been sterilized by sound waves, without destroying any 
vitamins (G, S). 

Dr. J. P. Collip of McGill has announced the isolation of a sex 
hormone in pure form (G). A hormone revealing the sex of an un- 
born child was discovered in the urine of the moet by Dorn and 
‘Sugarman (S). 

Prolactin has been identified, an anterior pituitary gland principle 
controlling milk secretion (S). 

The brain of a scholar has a better blood supply and composition 
than that of ordinary men, Dr. H. H. Donaldson of Wistar Institute 
reported (S). 

Bacteria were made to change to invisible form and back, through 
regulation of the acidity of their food, Agnes Quirk in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported (S). 

By X-ray new varieties of cotton plants have been produced, and 
the evolution of the fruit-fly reversed. Also new plant varieties can 
be grown from sprouts off tumors (S). 

Production through selective breeding of a race of superintelligent 
rats and another of stupid animals, an original demonstration of the 
hereditary nature of intelligence, was reported by Dr. R. C. Tryon of 
the University of California (S). 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

An invention notorious with the technocrats is an automatic bulb- 
blowing machine of the Corning Glass Works, which makes light 
bulbs at seventy per second (G). It remains to be seen whether the 
price of bulbs, which approximately reflects the total social costs of 
producing and marketing them, will be sensibly reduced in conse- 
quence. 

Much progress is made in designing factory-made houses; their 
building will come after the depression (A, October). 

Prime numbers are found ten thousand times as fast as the most 
adept mathematician could find them, by a new calculating machine 
perfected through grants of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
(G). 

Eight cycles in the climate of Washington were discovered 
through the periodometer, by Dr. C. G. Abbot of the Smithsonian 
(G). ; 

A self-supporting roof consists of oné vast sheet of welded steel, 
stretched like an awning (S, December). 

A noiseless fan has been produced by shaping the blades peculiar- 
ly (P, April). 

A paradoxical pump, which draws water from any depth by means 
of a single pipe (and compression waves), has been patented by Bel- 
locq of Argentina (P, July). 

An ancient device for collecting water from the air without rain 
has been improved by Knapen in France, and may be valuable in 
desert regions (P, 1933). 

A magnetic device will detect a pistol or any other bulky iron ob- 
ject carried through a door (P, May). 

Glass which can be seen through only in one direction has been 
used by police and business offices (P, November). 
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University of Illinois 
ABSTRACT 

American foreign policy during 1932 was determined by: (a) attachment as a nation 
to certain traditional dogmas; (b) national self-interest; (c) interplay of these forces with 
the forces and conditions of our domestic politics. The adoption of a consistent policy 
was made more difficult by the presidential election. Relations with the League of Na- 
tions were marked by considerations of national interest and domestic politics. Incon- 
sistency of policy and varying degrees of co-operation with the League were manifest 
with respect to the Manchurian crisis, disarmament, and the war-debts problem. A 
general economic conference was called by the Council of the League of Nations upon 
consultation with the American government. Secretary Stimson's interpretation of the 
Kellogg Pact and declaration of the principles of consultation and conference served to 
clarify and to define American foreign policy. Invitation of League participation in the 
Chaco and Leticia disputes, withdrawal of American assistance from Nicaragua, a new 
attitude toward Russia, and ratification of several new arbitration and conciliation 
treaties indicate significant development of policy during the year. 

American foreign policy in 1932 was determined, as in other years, 
by a variety of considerations: (1) our attachment as a nation to 
certain traditions or dogmas developed throughout our history; (2) 
the factor of national self-interest; and (3) the interplay of these 
forces with the forces and conditions of our domestic politics. The 
unusual number of highly important problems, their dramatic char- 
acter, their complexity, their gravity, and their serious possibilities 
for the peace and prosperity of the United States would have made 
their solution difficult at the best and a very cautious policy with 
respect to them probably inevitable. The fact that 1932 was also an 
election year obviously made still more difficult the adoption of a 
consistent and energetic foreign policy. Although discussion of the 
most delicate of these problems was kept pretty well out of the po- 
litical campaign, the announced position of both major parties tend- 
ed, in the main, toward adherence to traditional dogmas and made 
more difficult any effective international co-operation on new lines 
during the period of the campaign. The defeat of President Hoover 
could hardly be considered a repudiation of his foreign policy, but it 
did introduce the interregnum of four months following the election, 
during which initiative and responsibility for foreign policy were 
generally avoided. Laudable efforts were made to overcome these 
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defects in our constitutional machinery through a system of volun- 
. tary co-operation between the outgoing and incoming presidents. 
Two important conferences were held, the results of which were, 
first, substantial agreement as to the procedure for handling the war- 
debts problem, and, second, assurance of the continuity of policy, at 
least with respect to the very important questions of Manchuria and 
disarmament. 

During the past year the policy with respect to the League of Na- 
tions continued as before to be based largely on the considerations of 
national interest and domestic politics. A significant restatement of 
that policy was made at the beginning of the year by the undersecre- 
tary of state, Mr. Castle, as follows: 

The administration is not in favor of joining the League. I do not for a mo- 
ment believe that the people of the United States are in favor of joining the 
League. On the other hand, I see no reason for being afraid of the League, no 
valid reason against co-operating with the League, wherever it seems to our 
benefit to do so, or when it seems that, by so doing, we shall, without weakening 
our own independent position, be of larger use to the world. This limited co- 
operation has been our custom for some years. It has worked well. It has in no 
way involved the United States with the League, and it will be continued. 

In accordance with that doctrine of independent and limited co- 
operation, the United States was represented during the year, either 
by observers from the American Consulate in Geneva or by special 
representatives sent directly from Washington, at virtually all the 
regular and routine activities of the League. In respect to Liberia, 
the co-operation of the United States with the League of Nations, 
begun in 1929, continued to be particularly close during the past 
year. Mr. Samuel Reber, Jr., sat for the United States, on a com- 
pletely equal status with members of the Council, on a Council 
Committee (camouflaged by the State Department under the name 
of the International Committee on Liberia), at three extended ses- 
sions. In that capacity he joined in formulating a plan for joint 
League and American assistance to and virtual control of Liberia, a 
plan to which the American government first attached certain reser- 
vations on the ground that the control envisaged was not sufficiently 
drastic but which it later approved and transmitted with its indorse- 
ment to the American financial interests concerned. On the other 
hand, the official aloofness toward the International Labor Organi- 
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zation continued, and the American government declined to par- 
ticipate in the conference sponsored by that Organization for the 
consideration of the forty-hour week as a curb to unemployment. 
The State Department carefully explained that the United States 
could not, in view of its non-membership in the International Labor 
Organization attend any of its conferences, but in this case it went 
farther than before by instructing Mr. Prentiss Gilbert to follow the 
meetings as an observer. 

The co-operation with the League in its handling of the Manchuri- 
an crisis continued throughout the year, but with numerous incon- 
sistencies and with varying degrees of enthusiasm and completeness. 
After having sought and obtained a seat on the Council in October, 
1931, for Mr. Prentiss Gilbert, the Hoover-Stimson administration 
abandoned that, first for the method of formal “independent co- 
operation” with the Council in December, 1931, through General 
Dawes, and, finally, for the earlier method of informal liaison. This 
liaison was carried on during the last year chiefly by Minister Hugh 
R. Wilson and Mr. Norman H. Davis, and was fairly effective with 
respect to the Council, because of the small size of that body and 
the tact, skill, and good sense of these American representatives. 
Liaison was also maintained with the Assembly and the Assembly’s 
Committee of Nineteen, although in an even less direct and official 
manner. 

The policy with respect to the procedure of settlement was simi- 
larly uncertain. After having opposed and prevented the establish- 
ment of a neutral commission of inquiry at the very beginning of the 
dispute (in September, 1931), the administration not only informally 
sponsored and formally approved the creation of such a commission 
in the following December, but also formally approved of the ap- 
pointment of an American member in the person of General McCoy." 
Although the United States thus joined members of the League in 
the creation and work of the Lytton commission established under 
Article 11 of the Covenant, it declined, less than two months later, 
to participate similarly in the Commission of Inquiry set up under 

1 “This Government consented to the appointment by the League of an American 


[Major General Frank R. McCoy] as one of the commissioners" (official announcement 
by State Department in Press Releases, February 13, 1932, pp. 135-36). 
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Article 15 to report on the Shanghai incidents, Secretary Stimson 
explaining to the secretary-general of the League that the United 
States “is unable to appoint an American official on a committee of 
the League which will be acting under the provisions of one of the 
articles of the League Covenant.” Mr. Stimson indicated, however, 
that he was prepared to “co-operate” with the Shanghai commission, 
and accordingly such co-operation was arranged and carried on? 
The policy thus seemed to hinge upon a fine distinction between 
“participation” and “co-operation,” between different articles of the 
Covenant, and between the areas of conflict3 It may be noted fur- 
ther, with respect to the Shanghai phase of the Sino-Japanese dis- 
pute, that the Hoover-Stimson administration seemed generally to 
prefer to act in conjunction with the Great Powers, and particularly 
with Great Britain, rather than with the League. Nevertheless, it did 
announce its Shanghai policy to the Council through Sir John Simon 
(on February 29, 1932); it joined with other Powers in sending infor- 
mation about the military developments in the Shanghai area to the 
League Assembly; and it formally approved of the Assembly resolu- 
tions of March 4 and March 11. 

After having assumed joint responsibility with League members 
for the creation, personnel, and work of the Lytton commission, as 
noted above, the Hoover-Stimson administration took the position, 
when the commission's report was made, that General McCoy had 
been "appointed in a private capacity" (which was equally true of 
all the commissioners), and that the report was strictly “a League 
affair." The American government declined, therefore, to partici- 
pate officially or directly in the consideration of the Lytton report by 
the Council and Assembly. At the same time the administration 
indicated in a vague way that it would support the League in an at- 
tempt to carry out the conclusions of the report provided only the 
action did not involve the application of sanctions. 

The one significant contribution of the United States in the Man- 
churian affair was the so-called Stimson doctrine of non-recognition. 


? State Department statement, February 1, 1932, in ibid., February 6, 1932, p. 109. 


3 The writer has discussed these matters more fully in an article, “Relations of the 
United States with the Council of the League of Nations,” Amer. Polit. Sci. Rev., XXVI 


(June, 1932), 63-26. 
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This policy, that there would be no recognition of any situation, 
treaty, or agreement brought about in violation of existing treaties, 
was first stated in notes to Japan and China on January 7, 1932, was 
repeated in Secretary Stimson's letter to Senator Borah on February 
23, and was formally reasserted by Secretary Stimson in communica- 
tions to the Powers and the League, announced on January 16 last, 
this time apparently with the complete approval of President-elect 
Roosevelt. This particular American policy, firmly adhered to 
throughout, was approved by the Council of the League in Febru- 
ary, 1932, and was incorporated into the resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Assembly on March 11. It may thus be said to have 
become already a part of the public law of the world, but with results 
yet uncertain. 

In respect to disarmament, the American policy was one of some- 
what more cordial co-operation with the League, although again not 
consistently maintained. The Hoover-Stimson administration frank- 
ly recognized the Disarmament Conference opening in February, 
1032, as a League Conference, and participated in it as such. At 
Geneva, Mr. Gibson, as chairman of the American delegation, even 
vigorously supported the resolution, adopted on April 19, that any 
disarmament effected must be in accordance with the Covenant of 
the League. This was particularly notable progress, in view of the 
fact that at several previous League conferences the United States 
had insisted upon deletion of virtually all references to the League 
before it would enter into any agreement, and had usually required 
that any machinery established by such conferences be made over 
into non-League machinery or be supplemented by non-League 
machinery with which the Americans could work. 

In other respects also there was considerable progress in co-opera- 
tion beyond previous policy. Mr. Gibson supported the creation of 
a political commission as a feature of the Conference organization, 
and had no hesitation in accepting American membership on that 
commission as a matter of course. This was in refreshing contrast 
to the previous policy of insisting that the problem of disarmament, 
at least as far as the United States was concerned, was largely a 
technical problem, and that the United States would stay out of any 
discussion of the “purely European" political problems. The action 
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was all the more refreshing, since it was well understood at the time 
that the principal political problems to be considered by that politi- 
cal commission were those relating to the organization of peace, or, 
in other words, the problems of European security and an effective 
League of Nations. Although the United States was at no time pre- 
pared to accept for itself anything so drastic as the French security 
thesis and the corresponding French proposal for an international 
force at the command of the League of Nations, yet its representa- 
tives were now at least prepared to discuss those very proposals with 
some sympathy, quite in contrast to the previous refusal of the 
United States in the Preparatory Commission to have anything at 
all to do with the Committee on Arbitration and Security. 

It was also indicated in Mr. Gibson’s opening address to the Con- 
ference on February 9, 1932, that the United States was now pre- 
pared to accept budgetary limitation, which it had previously vehe- 
mently opposed, with the result that the principle of budgetary lim- 
itation was easily agreed upon and incorporated into the resolution 
of July 23 which ended the first phase of the Conference. Similarly, 
the American government now accepted and indorsed the principle 
of international supervision of armaments through a permanent dis- 
armament commission, although it had previously opposed and pre- 
vented such a system of supervision. That principle was also, there- 
fore, incorporated into the July resolution, but without details as to 
the composition of the commission, the United States still insisting, 
apparently, that it should be so constituted as to be at least nominal- 
' ly not an organ of the League of Nations. 

'The problem of German equality, one of the most pressing before 
the Disarmament Conference, raised the question of the relations of 
the United States to the Treaty of Versailles. It should be recalled, 
in this connection, that the United States, in the Treaty of Berlin 
concluded with Germany in 1921, expressly accepted the military 
and naval clauses contained in Article V of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Both Secretary Stimson and Assistant Secretary Rogers, in state- 
ments to the House Committee on Foreign Affairs in January, 1932, 
frankly acknowledged at least a moral, if not a legal, responsibility 
upon the United States with the other Allied Powers, for the dis- 
armament conditions imposed upon Germany by that Versailles 
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Treaty.4 Accordingly the American delegation argued at the Con- 
ference for a distinction between weapons of attack and of defense 
and special restrictions upon those used for aggression, proposed the 
reduction of armed forces to what may be called the “defense level" 
—that is, to such number as is necessary to maintain internal order 
and to defend against aggression and invasion—and formally sug- 
gested that "the only criterion for such a computation at present 
existing 1s to be found in the military forces maintained by the Cen- 
tral Powers in accordance with the treaties of peace, which specify 
that they were to be exclusively employed in the maintenance of 
order and policing of frontiers."5 In Mr. Hoover's own plan for a one- 
third reduction in both land and naval forces, presented to the Con- 
ference on June 22, 1932, there was express reference to the Treaty 
of Versailles and the other peace treaties, under which the armies of 
the various Central Powers “were reduced to a size deemed appro- 
priate for the maintenance of internal order.” “I propose,” said Mr. 
Hoover, “that we should accept for all nations a basic police com- 
ponent of soldiers proportionate to the average which was thus al- 
lowed Germany and these other states. This formula, with neces- 
sary corrections for Powers having colonial possessions, should be 
sufficient to provide for the maintenance of internal order by the 
nations of the world.” 

The clear implication in all this that the United States would as- 
sume its due share of responsibility for settling the problem of Ger- 
man equality under this “Versailles yardstick” was, however, re- 
pudiated when the Germans withdrew from the Conference and the 
issue was thus squarely raised. In the negotiations to bring Germany 
back into the Conference, the United States at first took no official 
part, and President Hoover personally explained that aloofness by 
saying: “We are not a party to the Versailles Treaty and its limita- 

4 Hearings before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs with Respect to a Disarma- 
ment Conference, January 5 and 6, 1932 (72d Cong., rst sess.), pp. 16, 23-24. Cf. the 
writer’s article, “Disarmament and Equality,” Geneva Special Studies, III, No. 4 (April, 
1932). 

5 Memorandum submitted to the Bureau of the Conference, February 19, 1932 


(League of Nations Doc. Conf. D. 85). Cf. explanation of this memorandum by State 
Department, Press Releases, February 24, 1932, p. 221. 


§ League of Nations Doc. Conf. D. 126. 
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tion on German arms. That is solely a European question. The 
United States has already declared that it takes no part in that dis- 
cussion."" Later, as the continued non-participation of Germany 
threatened the very life of the Conference, the American representa- 
tive, Mr. Norman H. Davis, took a more active part in the conversa- 
tions between the Powers on this point, and on December 11, 1932, 
joined in a five-power declaration as to the future of the Conference 
which was based essentially upon the principle of Germanequality, but 
without joining in that part of the declaration referring expressly to 
German equality. There was also some inconsistency by the United 
States in its refusal to apply to its own navy the “Versailles yard- 
stick" thus suggested by its own delegation and its own President. 
On the other hand, there was, after the submission of the Hoover 
plan on June 22, considerably more disposition on the part of the 
American government toward a policy of genuine disarmament, the 
sincerity and effectiveness of which remain to be tested in the later 
stages of the Conference. 

The problem of the war debts continued to be one of the most 
pressing as well as one of the most difficult problems of the year. 
With the expiration of the Hoover moratorium came requests from 
most of the debtor governments for further postponement of their 
obligations and further discussion of the whole problem, with the 
implications of substantial reduction or complete cancellation as the 
eventual solution. The Lausanne Conference, which in effect wiped 
out reparations, had been convened, at least in part, as the result of 
intimations from the American government through the Hoover- 
Laval memorandum and otherwise that lifting of the reparations 
burden would result in reduction of the debt burden. The storm of 
congressional and public disapproval that broke with the revelation 
of the “gentlemen’s agreement" at Lausanne definitely linking repa- 
rations and war debts forced the Hoover administration to deny any 
responsibility for these intimations and to reassert the political dog- 
mas that the two items were completely unrelated and that there 
could be no cancellation or reduction. The administration therefore 
insisted on payment of the amounts due in December, but indicated 


7 Statement issued September 20, 1932, in Press Releases, September 24, 1932, p. 183. 
8 Text of five-power declaration, in ibid., December 17, 1932, pp. 429-30. 
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that it was prepared to negotiate the question of future payments, 
and for that purpose proposed to Congress the recreation of the 
World War Foreign Debt Commission. At the same time President 
Hoover sought the co-operation of President-Elect Roosevelt, a 
move which at first was unsuccessful in view of their differences as to 
procedure, Mr. Roosevelt preferring the ordinary diplomatic chan- 
nels of approach and refusing to assume any initiative or responsibil- 
ity until formally in office. Later, it proved possible to work out a 
program of substantial co-operation between the outgoing and in- 
coming administrations, such that, so far as the British debt was 
concerned, arrangements were made to begin negotiation promptly 
after March 4. There was, therefore, to be presumably a new ap- 
proach to the whole matter, the outcome of which was uncertain at 
the time of this writing. 

In close connection with the problem of the war debts were the 
other economic problems of prices, currency and credit, general 
trade conditions, and the like. Intimations had been given out in the 
early summer of 1932 that the United States would be glad to par- 
ticipate in a general economic conference provided only there were 
no discussion of war debts, reparations, or the tariff; conversations 
were held on the matter particularly with the British, and the Lau- 
sanne Conference included in its final resolutions one formally pro- 
posing such a conference under the auspices of the League of Na- 
tions. The Council of the League accordingly called the conference, 
provided for a preparatory committee, and invited the United States 
to participate. This invitation, transmitted by the British govern- 
ment with assurances that the three questions of debts, reparations, 
and tariffs would be excluded, was promptly accepted by the Ameri- 
can government; experts were sent to participate at Geneva in the 
work of the preparatory committee, and arrangements were made to 
attend the final conference.? Later it was intimated by high officials 
of the Hoover administration that both debts and tariffs probably 
would be discussed after all, since they could be separated from other 


9 Text of Lausanne resolution and invitations to U.S. in zbid., July 30, 1932, pp. 81- 
84. Text of acceptance in zbid., August 6, 1932, p. 96. 
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economic problems only with great difficulty,” and President-Elect 
Roosevelt quite openly seemed to favor their inclusion. 

In connection with the Manchurian, disarmament, and other prob- 
lems arose the question of the exact character of our obligations un- 
der the Kellogg Pact. Mr. Frank H. Simonds has rather aptly de- 
scribed that Pact as follows: 

In its essence, it amounts to precisely the same formal pledge signed by Na- 
tions, that in ancient days advocates of Temperance, as it was then called, in- 
vited drunkards to take, in renunciation of the use of alcohol. At the basis of 
this contrast, too, is the ineradicable American conviction that European peoples 
are addicted to war, as individuals to the excessive use of liquor. Thus, in spirit 
and in text, the Kellogg Pact is the Eighteenth Amendment of international law. 


The lack of any kind of machinery for the enforcement of its obliga- 
' tions became so marked a weakness during the course of recent 
events that even high officials of the State Department called public 
attention, on several occasions, to the superiority of the Covenant 
of the League, in that respect. Whether the Pact would even secure 
common protest against flagrant violation of its own terms was un- 
certain before 1931. 

'To some extent that defect was remedied by Secretary Stimson's 
action, with respect to the Manchurian situation, in actually consult- 
ing with other Powers through the machinery of the League, in the 
manner already noted and with the Pact as a basis. For the other 
Powers the particular difficulty lay in the uncertainty whether the 
United States could be counted on for future and continued consulta- 
tion in case of other similar situations in which its co-operation was 
essential. Heretofore, all efforts to get the United States to agree 
beforehand even to consult with other Powers in such matters had 
failed. It was, therefore, a most significant statement of American 
' policy when Secretary Stimson, speaking before the Council on For- 
eign Relations on August 8, 1932, expounded at length the American 
government's conception of the Kellogg Pact and its relationship to 
the Covenant of the League, and declared that “the Pact thus nec- 
essarily carries with it the implication of consultation," although 
without any formal provision to that effect. In a later address at 

19 This was frankly stated by Dr. Julius Klein, assistant secretary of Commerce, in 


a radio address on December 18, 1932 (New York Times, December 19, 1932). Intima- 
tions to the same effect had come from even higher sources following the election. 
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Pittsburgh on October 27, Secretary Stimson repeated this inter- 
pretation and summed up the matter by saying: “In the new inter- 
national world created by these treaties [the Covenant and the Pact], 
the basic idea is that war anywhere is of concern everywhere. The 
necessary resulting process of this has been shown by the events of 
the past year to be a consultation between the nations of the world 
and a call to public opinion to exert itself.” It is of particular im- 
portance to note that before these significant statements of policy 
were made by the secretary of state, both political parties had, in 
their platforms, indorsed these principles of consultation and con- 
ference. There can therefore be little doubt that this now represents 
established American policy. Secretary Stimson showed his sincerity 
with respect to this principle of consultation by inviting the repre- 
sentatives in Washington of various European Powers signatory of 
the Kellogg Pact to confer with him on the Chaco and Leticia con- 
troversies in Latin America. In so doing he seemed to some critics to 
have set aside even the Monroe Doctrine in favor of this new prin- 
ciple of consultation, since these disputes were both between Ameri- 
can states; but the results of such conferences were immediately 
evident in a more united pressure upon the contending countries 
from all these Powers, and in a better prospect for early peace. 

A few matters should be noted briefly as significant developments 
of policy during the year. The Chaco dispute between Bolivia and 
Paraguay and the Leticia dispute between Colombia and Peru were 
severe tests of the peculiarly American machinery that had been set 
up to settle such cases. After some months of unsuccessful negotia- 
tion and pressure by the so-called Commission of Neutrals under the 
chairmanship of the assistant secretary of state of the United States, 
the intervention of the League of Nations was invited, or at least 
welcomed. This was a considerable departure from previous Ameri- 
can policy with respect to Latin-American disputes and, taken to- 
gether with the consultation already noted with respect to these dis- 
putes, was a most significant development in international co-opera- 
tion. l 

American marines were finally withdrawn from Nicaragua on 
January 2, 1933, and the government of that country turned over 
after nineteen years of American “assistance,” to the complete con- 
trol of its own citizens. That withdrawal was quite promptly fol- 
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lowed by the cessation of his “bandit” activities by General Sandino, 
and instead his cordial participation in Nicaraguan affairs. 

A new attitude toward Russia became discernible during the year. 
This came about through developments in connection with the Man- 
churian affair in particular. In view of the obvious Russian concern 
in that situation and the Russian desire to come to an understanding 
with the United States, approaches were made to Secretary Stimson 
during his visit to Geneva. Mr. Stimson declined personally to meet 
the Russian representatives but did permit other American represent- 
atives to confer informally on his behalf. With that beginning a 
closer understanding of the point of view of each country was 
reached, and toward the end of the year there were increasing indi- 
cations that the Roosevelt administration would very probably rec- 
ognize Russia. All of this development in cordiality had its prompt 
repercussions in Geneva, in that it apparently brought the power of 
Russia on the side of the League and the United States as against 
Japan, served to stiffen the League members in their consideration 
of the Lytton report, and made it probable, at the time of this writ- 
ing, that both Russia and the United States might be brought into 
more active collaboration with the League through the creation of a 
special commission of conciliation or negotiation, virtually the As- 
sembly Committee of Nineteen made over to include these two coun- 
tries. 

Several new arbitration and conciliation treaties were signed and 
ratified during the year, bringing the total of new general arbitra- 
tion treaties in force to twenty-seven, and of new conciliation treaties 
to nineteen. In addition, six of the Root arbitration treaties of 1908-9 
were still in force, and nineteen of the Bryan treaties. On the other 
hand, the protocols for the adhesion of the United States to the 
- World Court remained unratified, although with every prospect of 
early ratification during the new administration. 

On the whole, American foreign policy during the past year may 
be said to have approached considerably closer than in the previous 
post-war years to the maxim of Jefferson: “I think with others that 
nations are to be governed with regard to their own interests, but 
Iam convinced that it is their interests in the long run to be grateful, 
faithful to their engagements even in the worst of circumstances, and 
honorable and generous always.” 


LABOR 


DAVID J. SAPOSS 
Brookwood Labor College 
ABSTRACT 


The continued depression is responsible for reduced labor banks, union membership, 
and strikes. Labor leaders are more belligerent in their expressions and are turning 
toward legislation and government aid. The radicals are continuing their activities on 
behalf of the unemployed and underpaid. A new type of labor organization has come 
into existence in the form of unemployed councils and leagues. The conservative unions 
because of their alliance with the Democrats and Progressive Republicans claim a great 
victory for their nonpartisan political policy. The minor parties catering to labor have 
made fair gains and are planning a united front for launching a “new party.” 


LABOR BANKS, STRIKES, AND UNION MEMBERSHIP 


As the depression continues it is vitally affecting the economic for- 
tunes of labor organizations. Labor banks, which were looked upon 
as a significant index to the power and influence of organized labor, 
have receded to a new low. Since 1928 the labor bank movement has 
been rapidly declining. While in that year twenty-seven banks were 
functioning, now only seven are still in existence. Similarly, capital 
has dwindled from $7,437,500 to $2,537,500; deposits have fallen 
from $98,183,830 to $22,662,514; and resources have decreased from 
$114,748,059 to $28,564,797. Since these figures were published an- 
other bank has closed its doors. However, the Federation Bank of 
New York has resumed operations, but only after prominent busi- 
ness men came to its aid. 

There has also been a let-up in strike activity as compared with 
1931. In the latter year there occurred 894 strikes in which 279,299 
workers participated. For eleven months of 1932, the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 660 strikes involving 248,294 
strikers. It would seem that the total corrected figures for 1932 will 
register a slight decline in the number of workers affected by strikes. 
On the other hand, each individual strike will have covered a larger 
number of workers. This is explained by strikes in such important 
industries as coal mining, textile, and garment. With the continued 
reduction in wages more and larger strikes may be expected from 
now on. 

Even according to official figures, union membership has declined 
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considerably. While it was common knowledge that unions were los- 
ing in membership even during the last period of prosperity, the offi- 
cial union figures did not confirm this fact. Now, at its convention in 
November, the American Federation of Labor reported a member- 
ship of 2,532,261, or a decrease since its previous annual report of 
357,289. The unions outside of the Federation have suffered similar 
losses. This decline in membership reduces it to its lowest point since 
the war, when, in 1917, it stood at 3,451,000. 


BELLIGERENCY AND LEGISLATION 


The chaotic situation, with its labor reverses, has revived a bel- 
ligerent attitude, which was lacking in the trade-union movement 
since 1925. During the last period of prosperity, the unions, partic- 
ularly those affiliated with the Federation, worked upon the theory 
that they could accomplish more by catering to the employers. This 
idea was the central thought underlying the union-management co- 
operation plan, which offered to put the power and influence of the 
unions at furthering the business fortunes of those employers that 
recognized them. As a corollary to co-operating with the employers 
in making their business successful, the union movement also an- 
nounced that it would act as a buffer between capitalism and radical- 
ism. These policies were designed in order to induce the powerful 
employers to permit the unions to organize their workers. However, 
few tangible results were secured. Hence, when the depression set in 
with its unemployment, wage reductions, and consequent suffering 
and unrest, the leaders realized that they would have to resort to 
other methods in order to hold their following and to retain their 
prestige with the workers in general. They, therefore, launched an 
agitation for higher tariffs and the legalization of beer. By way of 
popularizing the latter issue, and also in order to demonstrate to the 
workers that the unions were active in their interest, beer parades 
and mass meetings were staged in various parts of the country. 

However, with the intensity of the depression, the unrest among 
the workers increased and more fundamental problems could no 
longer be slighted. The Federation, therefore, began to demand fed- 
eral relief, whereas it first followed President Hoover in opposing it. 
And at its last convention in November it indorsed compulsory un- 
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employment insurance, although it had consistently opposed it for 
some forty years. Simultaneously, the temper of the labor leaders 
has changed. President Green has declared that he has lost faith in 
the owners and managers of business. He has also announced that 
the unemployed have had their confidence in our institutions shaken. 
The Executive Council of the Federation, in its annual report, has 
also indicted ownership and management of industry as being re- 
sponsible for the present chaotic situation. As the spokesman of the 
Federation, President Green, in what has been characterized as the 
“greatest fighting speech of his career,” stated that “labor’s patience 
with industrial management was at an end and that its paramount 
policy henceforth would be to resort to forceful methods. .... 2 
Since then President Green has even threatened a general strike in 
order to secure the thirty-hour week. But while testifying before a 
Senate Committee he tempered his threat by stating that the Fed- 
eration would rather secure this and other important demands 
through legislation. 

This emphasis on legislation is a revolutionary departure from the 
traditional policy of the Federation. Ever since the 1890’s, when the 
Socialists and pure and simple unionists locked horns, the conserva- 
tive union leaders championed voluntarism. The argument ran that 
the workers must be taught to rely chiefly upon union activity for 
the protection and improvement of their conditions. Such legisla- 
tion as social insurance, which would make the government a party 
toward improving and safeguarding conditions of the workers, must 
not be permitted. Demanding compulsory unemployment insurance, 
the thirty-hour week, and other similar labor legislation is a repudia- 
tion of the traditional policy of voluntarism. 

'The railroad unions, the outstanding of which were never com- 
mitted to voluntarism, have launched a more elaborate program 
than the Federation in order to secure ‘‘first, temporary and emer- 
gency measures to relieve acute suffering and distress. . . . , second, 
a national program of aggressive action to bring about economic re- 
covery." Most of their demands require legislative sanction and 
government participation. Thus, they demand 


emergency and permanent relief; the establishment of the principle of the six- 
hour day; provision for retirement insurance to provide security in old age; limi- 
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tation of hours of service; extension of the principle of workmen’s compensation; 
establishment of payroll reserves to provide security in the nature of unem- 
ployment insurance, and legislation requiring that trains shall be adequately 
manned by full crews and train lengths limited within the proper bounds of 
safe, efficient operation. 


RADICAL ACTIVITIES AND THE UNEMPLOYED 


The radicals are also intensifying their activities. The Communists 
have staged another hunger march on Washington. The hunger 
march was used as the focal point for local and state marches and 
demonstrations. Children parades and other demonstrations were 
also resorted to in order to call attention to the plight of the workers 
and particularly of the unemployed. These activities frequently re- 
sulted in clashes with the public authorities. Not infrequently the 
police resorted to unusual brutality. The press and other agencies 
generated considerable hysteria during the national hunger march. 
As a result, the marchers encountered hostile receptions in most of 
the communities through which they passed. The scandalous treat- 
ment meted out to them in Washington is common knowledge. The 
Socialists and other radical elements have also resorted to demon- 
strations and parades in order to advertise the suffering of the un- 
employed and underpaid workers. 

As a result of the depression, with its consequent unemployment 
and suffering, a new type of labor organization has come into exist- 
ence. While there have been organizations of the unemployed in 
previous periods of American history, they have never reached such 
a high development. These organizations of the unemployed, in so 
far as they have a genuinely labor orientation, were founded by the 
radical and other opposition elements in the labor movement. Even 
at present the conservative labor elements seem to be wholly un- 
concerned with this type of organization. The purpose of these new 
labor bodies is to secure more adequate relief and otherwise to pro- 
mote and protect the interests of the unemployed in such matters as 
evictions, water, gas and electric service, and so on. They are also 
demanding various forms of legislation in order to make the lot of 
the unemployed and underpaid easier, such an unemployment in- 
. surance, public works programs, and so on. Some of these groups are 
also resorting to various forms of self-help, and others have begun to 
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assert themselves politically. At present there are two national or- 
ganizations of unemployed workers. The oldest is the National Un- 
employed Council, founded and conducted under Communist aus- 
pices. The Federation of Unemployed Leagues of America consists 
of the various unemployed groups of socialists and other radical and 
progressive elements. A considerable number of organizations of the 
unemployed that have no national affiliation are guided by members 
of the Conference for Progressive Labor Action. 

It is, of course, difficult to estimate the membership of these or- 
ganizations of the unemployed, but they aggregate several hundred 
thousand. In addition to serving an immediate need, these unem- 
ployed labor organizations have potentialities for strengthening the 
labor movement. They may play an important part in the future 
organization of unions. Already they have served a useful purpose 
in checking the use of unemployed as strike-breakers. Their greatest 
potentialities must lie on the political field as sentiment develops 
for independent political action. Already in Seattle and Superior, 
Wisconsin, these unemployed organizations have become deeply in- 
volved in politics. 


LABOR IN POLITICS 


Notwithstanding that the conservative labor elements have shift- 
ed emphasis to legislation, they still adhere to their non-partisan po- 
litical policy. Because the Democrats have usually been more re- 
sponsive to labor's legislative demands, their party has become the 
political expression of conservative labor. In the midwest and far 
west, where the Progressive Republicans have usually been sym- 
pathetic, labor has aligned itself with them. Since this last election 
was a landslide for the Democrats and Progressives, the labor non- 
partisan policy was highly successful. But the confusion that usually 
arises from the non-partisan political policy was more clearly evident 
in the past election. The leaders were more divided; that is, the 
conservative Republicans received support from more leaders than 
in the past. A new complicating factor also presented itself in the 
form of the Wage Earners' Protective Conference. This agency was 
founded to further high tariffs. It is headed by the best-known vice- 
president of the Federation. Moreover, some of the prominent lead- 
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ers of unions affiliated with the Federation are its officers and spon- 
sors. By indorsing, in many instances, candidates that were opposed 
by the Federation’s Non-Partisan Committee, the Conference creat- 
ed considerable confusion, which was not entirely cleared up by 
being aired in public. 

Now that the Federation has repudiated voluntarism and, in 
common with the railroad and other independent unions, is emphas- 
izing paternalistic legislation, the question has again arisen whether 
the conservative unions will ultimately resort to independent politi- 
cal action, as they have in the past depression periods. Speculation 
is also rife whether the railroad unions will again be in the vanguard, 
as they were in launching the La Follette candidacy in 1924. That 
there is a growing sentiment for independent political action among 
the conservative unionists is manifest by a close study of expressions 
and actions. However, it is questionable whether that sentiment is 
strong enough just now to swing the unions immediately toward in- 
dependent political action. Most of the leaders are tied up with the 
two old parties. This is particularly true of the state and local labor 
leaders, who are usually cogs of some political machine. Neverthe- 
less, conditions are impelling, and it was these state and local leaders 
who were chiefly responsible in swinging the Federation to demand- 
ing, first, federal relief and, then, compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance. They are closest to the rank and file and are more cognizant 
of their suffering and discontent. However, it is hardly probable 
that the conservative labor leaders will show great interest in inde- 
pendent political action until the Roosevelt administration has had 
its try at improving conditions. Should conditions fail to improve 
materially within the next year or two, it is inevitable that even the 
conservative unions will turn toward independent political action. 
At the last convention of the Federation, independent political ac- 
tion was not even seriously discussed. 

Although the depression is in its fourth year, the independent 
parties that cater to labor failed in the last election to garner suffi- 
cient votes to be counted as an effective opposition. When compared 
with the previous presidential election, the vote of the minor parties 
tripled. However, their total vote will only slightly exceed a million. 
'The Socialist party is the only one of these minor parties that polled 
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a substantial vote, officially recorded as 906,900. Itsnearest rival, the 
Communist party, is credited with 102,785 votes. The gain is tre- 
mendous for the Socialist party, for in 1928 it received only o.7 per 
cent of the total vote cast. It has also approximated its high water 
mark of 1920, when it received 964,470 votes. But on a percentage 
basis it is far behind its record of 1912, when it was credited with 6 
per cent of the total vote cast. In 1920 it had 3.2 per cent, and in 
1932 it is credited with less than 2.5 per cent of the total vote cast. 

The Farmer-Labor party of Minnesota is the outstanding success- 
ful independent political action group. It is now the dominant po- 
litical party of that state. In addition to controlling the municipal 
governments of Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Rochester, the Farmer- 
Labor party is in control of the state government, and with the 
Democrats will control the state legislature. It also elected five con- 
gressmen. The Non-Partisan League, its close ally, is again in full 
control of North Dakota. 

Undaunted by the relatively poor showing, the elements that 
favor independent political action are already laying plans for con- 
solidating their forces. The League for Independent Political Action 
is taking the lead. Preliminary conferences are being held in prepa- 
ration for a national joint conference in order to consider the forma- 
tion of a "united new party." The aim is to run candidates in the 
congressional election of 1934 and thereby lay the ground for a unit- 
ed front in the 1936 presidential campaign. Howard Y. Williams, 
national director of the League, states: “The ramparts of the old 
parties cracked in the last election. Millions changed the political 
habits of a lifetime. The election of Roosevelt means not a rebirth 
of the Democratic party, but a desperate attempt to secure an im- 
mediate new deal by any means." 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND MEDICINE 


HARRY H. MOORE 
Washington, D.C. 


ABSTRACT 


In 1932 the general death-rate and that for several important diseases reached new 
low points; unemployment, however, seems to have caused an increase in mental and 
nervous disturbances. The work of local health departments and the social hygiene 
movement suffered serious losses. Important reports were issued by the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care and the Commission on Medical Education. Hospitals ex- 
perienced a decrease of business, and showed increasing interest in group insurance. 
Nurses had a difficult time meeting urgent needs with decreased facilities. Progress in 
biological and chemical research appeared to continue unabated. 


The depression failed again in 1932 to raise the death rate. On 
the contrary the rate dropped, and dropped to a new low figure. For 
this reason it has been suggested that 1932 will prove to have been 
the healthiest year of all time for the American people. But that 
does not necessarily follow. It is doubtful if the people enjoyed the 
health and vigor of former years; it is apparent that they were not as 
healthy mentally. That conditions in general were not far worse is 
due in large measure to the devoted efforts of those engaged in 
health and medical work. Changes of significance may be considered 
under the following topics: the status of the people’s health, public- 
health work, medical practice, and biological and chemical research. 


THE STATUS OF THE PEOPLE’S HEALTH 


The mortality rate for some millions of industrial policyholders of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in 1932 reached the un- 
precedented figure of 8.34 per 1,000. The official figures not being 
available each year until approximately twelve months after the 
close of the year, the Metropolitan rate has been used for a long time 
and has proved to be a reliable index of the official rate. Presumably, 
then, the 1932 official death-rate for the United States was below 
11.1, the rate for 1931, which was the lowest on record. 

The infant mortality rate of the registration area for 1931 (made 
available in 1932) was 61.6 per 1,000 live births. This too marks a 
low record, the rate for 1930 having been 64.6. 

For typhoid fever, measles, diphtheria, pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
diarrheal diseases, and conditions incidental to pregnancy and child 
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birth, new minimal rates among Metropolitan industrial policyhold- 
ers were established for the year. The tuberculosis rate in 1932 
reached a new minimum for the sixth successive year—7o per 
100,000. 

For three diseases the Metropolitan mortality records were dis- 
tinctly unfavorable. The rate for cancer increased from 85.4 in 1931 
to 92.1 per 100,000 for the past year. This increase is in line with the 
trend of the last seven years. Mortality from diabetes reached a new 
high record of 23.3. This death-rate has now risen continuously for 
eight years. Heart disease, the leading cause of death since 1922, 
continued to take an increasing toll of human lives, reaching a new 
high point of 157.4 per 100,000. 

What influences have made possible the lowest mortality rate of 
all time and these other favorable records during the worst year thus 
far of the worst economic depression in a generation? Most impor- 
tant, perhaps, is the fact that we have been lucky in regard to epi- 
demic diseases. Influenza was less widespread than in previous 
years; the cases occurring were less virulent and resulted in fewer at- 
tacks of pneumonia. Another important factor in the situation was 
the continued and effective functioning of health departments; the 
medical profession, and the social service agencies. While there have 
been budgetary curtailments, medical and health services have with- 
‘stood a remarkable test. They deserve our highest praise. In addi- 
tion to these major factors, it should be remembered that unemploy- 
ment brought many persons rest and leisure, more sunshine, and 
opportunity for outdoor exercise. Enforced rest has had the effect, 
possibly, of protecting persons with tuberculosis, heart disease, and 
high blood pressure. Fatal industrial accidents, too, have been fewer 
as the result of curtailed employment, and deaths due to automobile 
traffic have been fewer because presumably there has been less 
traffic. That a general low mortality rate may be due to our eating 
less remains unproved. Such a causal relation would imply reduced 
mortality resulting from a decrease in deaths from diseases that are 
usually caused by excessive eating. If, however, there are any such 
diseases, they are the degenerative maladies such as diabetes and 
arteriosclerosis and related kidney conditions. Since the death-rate 
due to these conditions has increased during the depression, it is 
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difficult to find any support for the alleged relation between over- 
eating and a high death-rate. There are reports of increases in the 
incidence of malnutrition among school children and of rickets 
among younger children which one cannot hastily dismiss. Appar- 
ently the central European powers are still paying the penalty of 
malnutrition among children during the war. It is not unlikely that 
we may later reap the effects of reduced food budgets now being im- 
posed by dire poverty upon an increasingly large number of families. 
Finally, it must be remembered that death-rates are not necessarily 
a reliable index of health. People may be sick and not die. They may 
go about for years with depleted vitality and live on low planes of 
health and vigor. 

The mental health of the people has apparently been more affected 
by unemployment and the depression than has their physical health. 
While there has been no general increase in mental diseases needing 
institutional treatment, at least a few hospital superintendents are 
beginning to report increases in admissions and readmissions that 
they ascribe in part to economic conditions. But it is a little early 
to look for such results, as mental diseases usually take years to de- 
velop. There were other evidences of the effects of hard times on 
the people’s mental health. Certain hospitals are having increasing 
- difficulty in returning patients to their homes because of the inability 
and unwillingness of their families to care for them; as a result there 
is institutional overcrowding and more difficulty in maintaining 
standards of treatment. Most significant of all, there is a marked in- 
crease in the milder types of mental and nervous disturbances, be- 
havior disorders, and personality maladjustments, particularly 
among the unemployed. As one observer stated, “The long-contin- 
ued uncertainty and anxiety are taxing the endurance of the strong- 
est and are unquestionably sowing the seeds of much future mental 
disease. Thousands of individuals are struggling to maintain their 
mental equilibrium while their own security and that of their de- 
pendents is threatened, shaken, or finally shattered." 


PUBLIC-HEALTH WORK 


Perhaps the most important tendency among health departments 
during the year was a most unfortunate one—the slashing of budg- 
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ets, which in some instances has almost wrecked the department. 
Returns received from an inquiry in the early autumn indicated a 
drop in the budgets of 304 health departments from approximately 
$50,000,000 to about $47,000,000. Some of the health officers re- 
ported that further curtailments were being contemplated. The ef- 
fects of the depression were particularly serious among county health 
departments, the budgets of 144 such departments having been re- 
duced 16.7 per cent from 1931 to 1932. The number of whole-time 
county health officers on January 1, 1931, was 583; during that year 
the number probably increased, but by December 31, 1932, it had 
dropped to 581. An important event of the year was the publica- 
tion of a volume on community health organization which summa- 
rizes to date the work of the Committee on Administrative Practice 
of the American Public Health Association. The report, published 
by the Commonwealth Fund, was edited by Ira V. Hiscock. 

Awards for 1931 in the interchamber health-conservation contest 
were announced during 1932 by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and the American Public Health Association. The following 
cities were presented with the awards: Group 1, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; Group 2, Rochester, New York; Group 3, New Haven, Con- 
necticut; Group 4, Evanston, Illinois; Group 5, Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts; and Group 6, La Salle, Illinois. 

In the mental hygiene field, a significant development was the 
opening of the Payne-Whitney Psychiatric Clinic of the New York 
Hospital-Cornell University Medical Center. This clinic provides a 
noteworthy advance in the trend toward the unification of physical 
and mental medicine. Considerable progress was also made in the 
development of psychiatric education in medical schools. Child-guid- 
ance work, an important aspect of mental hygiene, seems to have 
held its own. While budgets were reduced, no major clinics, with the 
exception of one in New Orleans, closed during the year. 

In the social hygiene field, increased emphasis was placed on medi- 
cal and legal measures with relatively less attention to educational 
work. Many persons formerly going to private physicians or to pay 
clinics for treatment of the venereal diseases were forced to patronize 
free clinics, with the result that the latter institutions have become 
overcrowded, and some have been unable to meet a staggering in- 
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crease of case loads. A few clinics lacked even necessary drugs. 
“Patients wait hour after hour,” reported.the American Social Hy- 
giene Association, “and finally turn away discouraged, their untreat- 
ed infections becoming doubly serious to themselves and doubly dan- 
gerous to others.” Studies made by the Association show unmis- 
takably a trend toward a policy of toleration in respect to commer- 
cialized prostitution, with flagrant solicitation, and the return in 
some cities of districts equivalent to the “red-light” areas of pre- 
war days. 

In tuberculosis work, a successful demonstration of a new paper- 
film method of X-raying school children was carried on in New 
Haven. It was shown that X-ray diagnosis through this method : 
could be carried on at only sixty cents per child, as compared with 
three dollars under the old method. The Milbank Memorial Fund 
was especially instrumental in encouraging experimentation in this 
field. School-health work has made substantial advances. The 
health department of Detroit worked out an admirable program of 
health education in the schools in co-operation with the National 
Dairy Council. A school-health project in the Bellevue-Yorkville 
district of New York City was completed and a favorable report 
issued. 


MEDICAL PRACTICE 


The Committee on the Costs of Medical Care issued several im- 
portant reports during the year and in November made public its 
final report of recommendations. While the report deals with the 
entire field of medicine, including public health, its influence has 
been felt particularly in the field of private practice. The principal 
recommendations of the Committee were supported by a large ma- 
jority of the forty-eight members, including sixteen of the twenty- 
four doctors of medicine. There was a dissenting report signed by 
eight physicians and one layman, and another signed by two den- 
tists. In addition, there were two personal statements, each signed 
by one member. The Committee recommended: (1) that medical 
service, both preventive and therapeutic, be furnished largely by 
groups of physicians, dentists, nurses, and associated personnel or- 
ganized for rendering complete home, office, and hospital care, pref- 
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erably around a hospital; (2) that all basic public-health services be 
extended so that they will be available to the entire population; 
(3) that the cost of medical care be placed upon a group-payment 
basis through the use of insurance, through the use of taxation, or 
through the use of both these measures; (4) that the study, evalua- 
tion, and co-ordination of medical service be considered important 
functions of each state and local community; and (5) that profes- 
sional education be developed through various specified measures. 
The principal minority report condemned “‘the corporate practice of 
medicine financed through intermediary agencies." It asked that 
“government competition in the practice of medicine" be discon- 
tinued, but desired that governmental care of the indigent be expand- 
ed so as to relieve the medical profession of this burden. It was not 
opposed to insurance and expressed a belief that medical societies 
may develop practical plans for spreading the costs of medical care. 

The report of the Committee aroused interest throughout the na- 
tion among both professional and lay leaders. At first there was a 
tendency on the part of medical societies to condemn the report 
without carefully studying it. Soon, however, they began appoint- 
ing special committees to study the report. In a considerable num- 
ber of cities community and professional leaders joined in calling a 
conference to consider the applicability of the recommendations to 
local conditions. 

The Commission on Medical Education also made its final report 
public during the year. In the opinion of the Commission, some plan 
of distributing the cost of medical care “through collective provi- 
sions for medical care needs to be worked out." It is essential, how- 
ever, states the Commission, “to keep clearly in mind that the most 
important factor is the quality of care, not the plan of organization 
nor the method of financing.” Thus, medical education becomes of 
paramount importance. The Commission would make “the student 
the unit of education, not the courses." Emphasis upon the physical 
examination and upon preventive methods is indorsed, as well as 
upon the "study of the patient as a whole, in which are considered 
factors of emotional tone, conditions of employment, habits of living, 
and other features of daily life which often determine proper diagno- 
sis, treatment, and prevention.” 
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The Committee on the Grading of Nursing Schools carried 
through its second grading, 80 per cent of nursing schools in the 
United States participating. Improvement was notable in the rais- 
ing of entrance requirements and in other respects. Economic stress 
hastened the closing of many schools; 135 shut down after an ‘‘ac- 
credited” list was published in 1931. 

Among the hospitals of the country, there was observed a general 
disposition to formulate and introduce “suitable formula for the dis- 
tribution of the costs of hospital care on the so-called hospital insur- 
ance or group hospitalization principle.” It was also reported that 
the public is becoming rapidly conscious that the care of the indigent 
when sick is a governmental responsibility which should be paid for 
from tax revenue, whether the patient is cared for in governmentally 
owned or private institutions. Increasing attention was also given 
by general hospitals to the care of cancer patients through the instal- 
lation of cancer clinics. Finally, there was a marked reduction in the 
use of hospital beds during the year. A compilation of data from 9x 
general hospitals in 87 communities of 35 states showed that the 
occupancy rate had dropped from approximately 72 per cent at the 
beginning of 1929 to 52 per cent at the end of 1932. 

The number of physicians in the United States continued to in- 
crease, there being in 1932 approximately 161,700, including a few 
not active. The number of new graduates of recognized medical 
schools grew from 4,735 in 1931 to 4,936 in 1932. According to a 
report of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, published 
during the year, the average net income of general practitioners in 
1929 was $3,900, while that of complete specialists was approximate- 
ly $10,000. There is evidence that both these incomes have been ma- 
terially reduced during recent years. 

Nurses, particularly, were brought in close contact with the effects 
of the depression, in attempting to give prenatal care to inadequate- 
ly nourished mothers confined in ovércrowded public hospitals, in 
serving patients who have half-starved themselves in a pathetic 
effort to maintain their children's health, and in caring for residents 
of farm communities, who call the nurse only in greatest emergency, 
because payment, if it is made at all, must be in terms of butter, 
eggs, or other products of the soil. The salaries of public-health 
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nurses were cut in many communities almost to the subsistence level. 
Private-duty nurses struggled with what may be called "share the 
work" plans. Cuts in the salaries of hospital nurses were general. 
It appears, however, that with all the hazards of the depression, the 
morale of nurses remained high. 


BIOLOGICAL AND CHEMICAL RESEARCH 


A toxoid injection which will build up the resistance of the individ- 
ual to scarlet fever and a concentrated and purified toxin for use 
with formalin in the preparation of the toxoid were developed by 
Dr. M. V. Veldee of the United States Public Health Service and 
were reported in May, 1932. The toxoid injection has been used 
among approximately fifteen hundred children in a demonstration 
of its efficacy. 

Immunity to yellow fever has been made possible by the use of a 
mouse virus mixed with an immune serum, as a result of the investi- 
gations of Drs. T. P. Hughes and W. A. Sawyer of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. These investigators have also devised a test for the 
effectiveness of the protection thus made available. While yellow 
fever has been eradicated from the United States, it is still endemic 
on the west coast of Africa, and from there may spread to all parts 
of the world unless vigilance is maintained. This discovery, there- 
fore, promises to be one of first importance. 

A notable advance was made in the treatment of pernicious ane- 
mia by Dr. William B. Castle and associates of Thorndike Memorial 
Laboratory of Boston, which may be applicable to other deficiency 
diseases. These investigators showed that pernicious anemia may 
be caused by the failure of the human organism to manufacture in 
the stomach, and to absorb, a special substance produced normally 
by the action of the stomach juice on vitamin B,, but supplied arti- 
ficially in liver extract. Thus, lack of the fundamental substance, 
vitamin B,, lack of the intrinsic factor in the stomach juice, or lack 
of the absorptive capacity may cause the pernicious anemia. 

'The Nobel prize in medicine was awarded to Sir Charles Scott 
Sherrington of Oxford and Professor Edgar Douglas Adrian of Cam- 
bridge, particularly for studies on the reactions of nerves, the dynam- 
ics of the nervous system, and the relationship of nervous reaction 
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and nervous disease. The $1,500 prize in memory of Dr. John 
Phillips, provided by the American College of Physicians, was 
awarded to Dr. O. T. Avery for research on the pneumonia germ. 
The gold medal of the American Medical Association was presented 
to Drs. Frank A. Hartman, C. W. Greene, J. J. Maisel, and G. W. 
Thorn, of the University of Buffalo, for their original work on the 
development and use of a hormone from the suprarenal cortex. 

In the critical year or two now ahead, two serious questions face 
the field of public health and medicine. First, will local health de- 
partments be able successfully to combat pleas for sweeping econo- 
mies and maintain such efficiency as will enable them to protect the 
people from the ravages of communicable diseases and particularly 
from serious epidemics? Second, will medicine answer the challenge 
of the facts revealed by the report of the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care; will the profession assume the leadership and do some- 
thing to improve the situation, or will the leadership pass into lay 
hands? 


THE FAMILY 


ERNEST R. GROVES 
University of North Carolina 
ABSTRACT 


The year 1932 was uneventful for the American family, aside from the effects of the 
depression. Economic pressure has decreased family morale, increased tension, and hurt 
children and youth. Married women working outside the family have especially suf- 
fered from economic insecurity. Educational activities, notably of the churches and 
social agencies, have continued. Family research has not been neglected. The most im- 
portant contribution along this line has come from the investigation of the Research 
Committee on Social Trends. 


TRENDS 


No year of family experience has been more significant since the 
founding of the Republic than that of 1932, but in special happen- 
ings relating to the family it has been relatively uneventful. One 
cause, the depression, explains both facts. Only within the home 
have the consequences of unemployment registered their full force. 
The pressure for relief coming from those suffering from the econom- 
ic situation has demanded an attention from social agencies, public 
administrators, philanthropy, and educational organizations that 
has forbidden the usual degree of interest in activities that in normal 
times are turned toward advancing marriage and family relation- 
ships. The reduction, or, for some, the elimination, of wages, of sal- 
aries, and income required for family maintenance has led to a wide- 
spread dependence on outside resources and a lessening of family 
morale, in some cases through an increasing parasitic willingness to 
take from others the means of support, and in other cases from a 
reluctance, through false pride, to accept aid greatly needed. The 
emotional reactions of men and women unable to get work and of 
those dependent upon them have also undermined family security 
and respect. Malnutrition has arisen from limited dietaries and lack 
of ability to plan nutritious menus when the variety of food was 
greatly reduced. Lessened pride in personal appearance and home 
furnishings and decorations has come about because of restricted 
funds with which to purchase or repair, and inability to cope with 
such situations. 

A disintegrating influence has come from the going of many of the 
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unemployed to live with relatives, especially when the presence of 
small children has increased the danger in this joining of families. 
When children who have married contrary to their parents' desires 
have been forced back upon their former homes for support, tension 
has been unescapable. There has been a rioticeable drift, from cities 
and large towns to the country, of families and individuals who have 
rural relatives, and in the cities there has been the doubling up and 
the moving of families that have attempted by reducing rents and 
lowering their standards to keep within their diminishing income. 
The fact that relief agencies seldom take care of rents unless the 
families are evicted has increased the feeling of insecurity among 
many receiving public relief. It is the conviction of a considerable 
number of social workers that the "share your work" program tends 
to make two families dependent instead of one. 


THE DEPRESSION AND FAMILY PSYCHOLOGY 


The necessity of accepting relief has been humiliating to a multi- 
tude of families, and this feeling tends toward psychological conse- 
quences of the greatest importance to the family. Individuals within 
the same family react in different ways to their distressing circum- 
stances. While one develops the conviction that it is the business of 
society to furnish support, another will become broken in spirit be- 
cause assistance has to be accepted. In many homes the husband and 
father out of work is without prestige. This has led not only to a 
breakdown of family discipline and to constant friction but often, 
on the part of the man himself, to a tendency either to hide behind a 
neurotic illness or to react morosely and with feelings of guilt or, by 
bullying the family, to assume previous dominance. Some men have 
grown aggressively quarrelsome, easily starting troubles with neigh- 
bors, organizations, social workers, and the like, as well as with mem- 
bers of the family, while others have rapidly lost self-confidence, 
especially as they realize that they are blamed by other members of 
the family for their failure to get work. The trouble has been es- 
pecially great in families where the marriage of the woman was large- 
ly motivated by the desire for economic support. The emotional 
trend seems decidedly toward fear rather than radicalism, and even 
families that are economically well-established reflect the prevailing 
feeling of insecurity. 
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Although the depression appears not to have appreciably in- 
creased the number of the insane who have to be separated from 
their families, there has been an increase of mental troubles of a less 
serious type, such as melancholia, irritability, worry, and the like, 
and these morbid trends find their frankest expression within the 
family circle. The mere fact that the man who was formerly away 
at work has to spend so much of his time hanging around the house 
increases the liability of irritation, morbid reaction, and family in- 
stability. 

The married woman who works outside the family has had a 
special problem. The economy program of the government, for ex- 
ample, forbidding the husband and wife both to be on the pay-roll, 
influenced separation and divorces in Washington D.C. to such an 
extent that a regulation was made that divorces gotten for the mo- 
tive of holding jobs, if proved, would not prevent discharges. 

The depression has affected prostitution, but chiefly, it appears, in 
enticing women of promiscuous habits into the commercializing of 
their conduct and in lowering the standards of living of individual 
prostitutes, especially those who have previously been the kept 
women of individual men, so that they have become publicly more 
aggressive. There is, however, a feeling on the part of some social 
workers that there has been an actual increase of prostitution as a 
result of the depression; but even if economic circumstances tend to 
increase the potential supply of women, financial conditions lessen 
the demands of men. 

Much thought has been given to the effect of the depression on 
children and youth, and rightly so, since these results are likely to be 
most lasting. In the case of boys we have a spectacular expression of 
the prevailing family strain in the large number under twenty-one 
who have left home and gone hitch-hiking or riding the freights, per- 
haps in the beginning in search of employment. Their travels reveal 
the attraction of climatic comfort, as the direction of their migration 
responds to season. For example, at least one-fifth of the approxi- 
mately 30,000 men and boys fed at the Yuma, Arizona, soup kitchen 
from November 1 to November 15, 1932, were reported as under 
twenty-one years of age. This army of youth brings into high relief 
the menace of the depression as it strikes those within the prepara- 
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tory period; but the consequences for younger children, although less 

dramatic, are no less serious emotionally, or less likely to lead to 

lasting scars. l 
EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

In the magnificent attempt of social leadership to meet the chal- 
lenge of our present disaster, educational activities of importance to 
the family have not been neglected. Teachers of home economics, in 
spite of the fact that they have felt the financial retrenchment rather 
more than most educators, at least in the public schools, have taken 
a leading part in these conserving efforts and have done much in 
stimulating increased productivity within the family, in developing 
better judgment in the use of lessened resources, especially in plan- 
ning well-balanced, low-cost meals and in encouraging youth to help 
keep up the morale of their own households. Home economics in- 
struction has shown through the year a decided increase of emphasis 
upon the relationship aspects of the family. 

The educational activities brought forth by the present crisis, or 
continued and developed in spite of the depression, are too varied 
even for classification in so brief a summary. The recent period, 
characterized by mere destructive criticism of marriage and the 
family, has clearly come to an end, and in its place from every quar- 
ter appears evidence of a new attitude in the attempt to bring to 
marriage and family experience the present resources of modern sci- 
ence. The definite interest reported in the churches last year has 
increased as more individual churches have responded to their de- 
nominational leadership. The appointment of L. Foster Wood as 
a full-time secretary of the Committee on Marriage and the Home 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America is evi- 
dence of the new trend. In the Roman Catholic church the develop- 
ment of interest in the field of marriage and the family particularly 
deserves notice. The Social Action Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference has given one of its monthly programs 
to the subject of family problems. Courses on the family in Catholic 
colleges, particularly in women’s colleges, increased during the year. 
Some of the latter are now offering courses in parent education. 
Much progress was made in adult study clubs, and in one rural dio- 
cese aS many as 360 parent-education study clubs were established 
during 1932. 
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Colleges, on the whole, appear less sensitive to the need of educa- 
tion for family life than do the churches. As one correspondent per- 
tinently put it, Colleges, too, are widely showing signs of discom- 
fort arising from a guilty conscience, and are endeavoring to take 
more cognizance of the family in their curricula." An example of this 
interest was the three-day “Parley on Marriage" held by Wesleyan 
University at Middletown, Connecticut, organized by the students 
and financed by them. On the other hand, others report that the 
continuance of the timidity of college administrators is retarding the 
development of the instruction which youth wishes and needs and 
will only get apparently by pressure on those responsible for college 
and university policies. There is special need of instruction inter- 
preting marriage and family experience in accord with their special- 
ized interests in law schools, medical schools, and theological semi- 
naries, and at present there is beginning to be a faint recognition of 
the value of this instruction in the last of these three institutions. 

The Institute of Family Relations at Los Angeles, under the direc- 
tion of Paul Popenoe, has stressed during the year its educational 
program. A survey of Los Angeles County revealed at least twenty- 
six different persons or organizations undertaking in some measure 
marriage counseling. The American Social Hygiene Society reports 
that it has data on file concerning thirty-five agencies which give 
marriage counsel as an integral part of their various services. The 
Merrill-Palmer School during the year has opened an advisory serv- 
ice for college women, offering an opportunity for consultation on 
personal, family, and professional problems. The Institute of Fam- 
ily Relations, in the city of New York, held in October the first of its 
conferences and discussions of the sociology of the family. An unusual 
educational service was announced by the Woman’s Trade Union 
League of New York City in evening courses, described as the first 
academic courses ever designed especially for domestics. 

There have been during the year fewer conferences concerned with 
family and marriage interests than in years past, but the list is im- 
pressive and much too long for inclusion in this report. The Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work, held at Frankfurt on the Main, 
made the family the theme of the conference. This conference drew 
representatives of professional social work from all parts of Europe 
and America, and from Asia, Africa, and Australia. Another impor- 
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tant conference was the International Eugenics Congress which held 
its third meeting in New York during August. 


RESEARCH 


There has been no lessening of interest in the research of the fam- 
ily. During the year President Hoover’s Research Committee 
on Social Trends carried on a study of the family by William 
F. Ogburn, which was published early in 1933. This was the most 
important investigation during the period. The year was notable 
also for several valuable contributions from those interested in 
American family law, dealing with specialized legal aspects of mar- 
riage and divorce. The reports of the last year’s White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection, that have been published in 
1933, and of the President’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership have been widely read by students of the family. 
James M. Williams’ study, published in 1933 under the title Human 
Aspects of Unemployment and Relief, portrays vividly the effects of 
the depression upon family life. 


BIRTH CONTROL 


That there was a spread of birth-control practices during 1932 
appears unquestionable. Leaders in the movement are giving more 
stress to its eugenic aspects. There seems also to be a tendency in the 
birth-control controversy to appeal to fact rather than sentiment. 
Both advocates and opponents recognize that this is in accord with 
the prevailing attitude of the American people regarding this public 
question. Two events drew the attention of the public to birth con- 
trol during 1932. One was the advocacy of birth control by Gover- 
nor James R. Beverly, of Porto Rico, as a means of lessening poverty 
of the population of that island, and the protest this brought from 
those opposed to contraceptive practices; and the other was the 
hearing before the Commission on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives upon House Bill 11082, a bill to lessen the restric- 
tion of the giving of information relating to the prevention of con- 
ception, and the hearing of a subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the United States Senate of Senate Bill 4436 to amend 
the tariff act of 1930 so as to permit legally licensed physicians to im- 
port books and articles relating to the prevention of conception. 
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Undoubtedly the depression has strengthened the demand of those 
seeking a freer distribution of the knowledge of contraception. The 
trend in Los Angeles County, which now has twenty-four, or one- 
fourth, of all the birth-control clinics in the United States, enforces 
the position of those who maintain that this type of clinic will even- 
tually become incorporated with existing public health facilities, 
since in that area eighteen of the twenty-four are maintained by the 
county department of health, one by the city of Pasadena, and one 
supported by public funds. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCES 


From many quarters comes the opinion that there is a lessening of 
marriages in part, at least, as a result of the depression. The report 
of the Census Bureau confirms this trend. Marriages declined, from 
1930 to 1931, 6.1 per cent, and divorces, 4.1 per cent during the 
same period. Reno, Nevada, reports a decrease of 1,143 divorces 
during 1932 as compared with the previous year. 


THE CHILD 
GRACE ABBOTT 
Chief, United States Children’s Bureau, Washington 
ABSTRACT 

The year 1932 saw better organization of relief resources and greatly increased ex- 
penditures—78 per cent in 1932 over 1931 for 124.cities. The plight of large numbers of 
homeless minors has become serious. Although the general trend of the infant mor- 
tality rate has continued downward, impairment of the health of many children through 
malnutrition is indicated. While total numbers show decline in juvenile delinquency, 
analysis of offenses suggests that conduct problems have become more serious. Child 
labor on the whole has shown a decrease for 1931; figures for 1932 are not yet available. 
Few legislative measures were passed during 1932 relating to other subjects of social 
welfare than relief of unemployment and curtailment of expenditures. 

In reviewing what has happened to children during the year 1932, 
one remembers first that this was the third year of the depression, 
and the question follows of what has been its effect upon children. 
Have expenditures for family relief been adequate to insure food, 
shelter, clothing, and general security in the home for all children? 
While the testimony submitted to the Senate Committee on Manu- 
factures" indicated relief had been far from adequate for these pur- 
poses, 1932 saw better organization of relief resources and greatly 
increased expenditures. 

The amount of this increase may be estimated from the reports of 
nearly 1,000 relief agencies, both public and private, in some 125 
cities which have been reporting to the United States Children’s 
Bureau each month their expenditures for general and work relief 
for families as well as for special groups—mothers’ assistance, veter- 
ans’ aid, etc.—and the meals and lodgings provided for the homeless 
and transient who are dependent. 

The reports received from these agencies show that from Septem- 
ber, 1931, there was a continuous rise in relief expenditures for seven 
months. By March, 1932, relief costs were higher than for any previ- 
ous month during the period of the depression. For that month an 
expenditure of $28,274,678 was reported for 124 cities, which include 
56 per cent of the urban population and 31 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the United States. Approximately 1,000,000 families were 

1 See Report of Hearings on Costigan-LaFolletie Relief Bill (72d Cong.). 
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on the relief rolls in these 124 cities at that time. After a decline dur- 
ing the spring and summer, expenditures again increased rapidly. 
The March peak was passed in the autumn and the increase for the 
year 1932 Over 1931 was 78 per cent for these 124 cities. 

The hope entertained by some in 1929 and 1930 that privately 
raised funds would be adequate for unemployment relief, and next 
that some expansion of local, and then of state-aided, public relief 
would meet the emergency was not abandoned by Congress until 
just before its adjournment in June, 1932. 

In 1931 and 1932, as local resources approached exhaustion be- 
cause of the unprecedented and growing burden of unemployment, 
eight states—Illinois, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin—passed legislation pro- 
viding state aid to local communities for relief purposes, and three 
other states—California, Maryland, and New Hampshire—made 
small amounts available. Finally, in the summer of 1932, help in the 
form of loans or advances against road funds were made available to 
the states by the federal government through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. By January 1, 1933, under the terms of this 
act, loans or advances totaling $112,614,673 were made to thirty-six 
states and two territories for relief of the unemployed. 

The plight of non-family groups, especially homeless men and girls 
in metropolitan centers and transient men and boys in the South, 
Southwest, and West, became serious in 1932. Estimates made by 
railroads, police, and social service agencies serving these groups of 
homeless and transient indicated that 20 per cent of the hundreds of 
thousands of transients were minors. The provision made for tran- 
sients in most communities has been to provide temporary care— 
lodgings for a few nights, a few meals—and then require them to 
move on. This tended to increase the habit of wandering and was 
for the country as a whole at least as costly as constructive perma- 
nent care would be. As states were unwilling to borrow to provide 
adequate care for non-residents, proposals were made in Congress to 
authorize direct grants by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for the care of transients.” 


2 Twentieth Annual Report of the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, pp. 5-9. Hearings 
on S. srar (Cutting Bill, January 13-20, Manufactures Committee of the 72d Con- 
gress). 
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In addition to relief in their own homes; dependent children are 
cared for in orphanages and in foster homes. It is not surprising to 
find that during this depression these types of care have also increased. 
In the seventeen metropolitan centers reporting regularly to the 
Children's Bureau, the number of children cared for in foster homes 
rose steadily until by December, 1932, there was a 30 per cent in- 
crease over the monthly average for 1929 in the number of children 
who were being provided for away from their own homes in this way. 
In nineteen metropolitan areas, however, the number cared for in 
orphanages or institutions dropped about 5 per cent during the same 
period. This 30 per cent increase in foster-home care when orphan- 
ages were compelled to reduce their population 5 per cent can be ex- 
plained only as reflecting a changed public opinion with reference to 
these two methods of care. 

Has the unprecedented expenditure for relief been adequate to 
safeguard the health and general welfare of children? This is not easy 
to determine. In the first place many of the effects will not be im- 
mediately apparent—malnutrition sufficiently prolonged and wide- 
spread will reduce resistance to disease, not necessarily this year, butin 
the future. Some losses cannot be evaluated statistically, and, as to 
others, accurate information is not available. But there are facts on 
which some conclusions can be based. 

In the first place, we find that in these years of depression there 
have been fewer babies born. Like the infant mortality rate, the 
trend of the birth-rate has been downward, particularly during the 
past decade when the average annual decline has been 2 per cent. 
Butin 1931 there was a decline of 5.8 per cent, so that the birth-rate 
was 17.8—a new low for this country—and the indications are that 
it probably reached 17 in 1932. Following the depression of 1921 
there was also a sharp decline in the birth-rate. This decline, as one 
statistician has said, “can hardly be attributed to any factors other 
than unfavorable business conditions superimposed on those influ- 
ences which have caused the general decline in the birth-rate." 

For the health of children, the only general test is the very low one 
of the numbers who die and those who are sick with communicable 


. 3Mothers' assistance funds, being in most states limited to widows, have been only 
slightly increased during the depression. 
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diseases. There is no nation-wide reporting as to undernourishment 
or deficiency diseases. Although the hospitals have reported some 
deaths due to starvation and others in which malnutrition was a 
secondary cause of death, such cases are quite unusual. The starva- 
tion so widespread in China, which Mrs. Buck has described for us 
in such a way we can never forget it, is unknown here. Nor do con- 
ditions in the United States parallel those of Austria and Germany 
during the blockade. We have no national shortage of food and cloth- 
ing. Instead, we have the paradox of what is said to be overproduc- 
tion of food and clothing when millions of people are inadequately 
fed and clothed. Instead of a higher infant death-rate during these 
years of depression, the general downward trend of the rate has been 
maintained in the United States and in other occidental countries 
also suffering from serious financial depressions. During the last ten 
years what is known as the “United States registration area" has 
been greatly expanded as the birth and death registration of one 
after another state has been found sufficiently accurate to be ad- 
mitted to the registration area by the Vital Statistics Division of the 
United States Census Bureau. The infant mortality rate for this 
expanding registration area of the United States was 68 per 1,000 
live births for 1929, 64 for 1930, and 62 for 1931. Preliminary and 
incomplete figures for 1932 indicate that the downward trend was 
continued during the past year. Of the foreign nations for which 
figures are available, six report a lower death-rate than our provi- 
sional rate of 62 deaths per 1,000 live births for 1931, as follows: 
New Zealand, 32; Australia, 47; Switzerland, 49; the Netherlands, 
so; Sweden, 54; and Norway, 55.4 England and Wales, where the 
rate is usually a little lower than the United States, had a rate of 66 
in 1931, as compared with 60 in 1930. If figures were available for 
other countries, the United States would probably be found to have 
maintained the same relative international position it has had for 
several years. 

The generally downward trend of the infant mortality rate over 
the last twenty years indicates that the low rates in these depression 
years may be ascribed to the cumulative effects of twenty years of 


4 The figures quoted are for 1931, with the exception of that for Norway, which is for 
1929, and those for Australia and Sweden, which are for 1930. 
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educational work with mothers, the absence of any serious epidem- 
ics, together with favorable climatic conditions. 

Practically all physicians are agreed that we are now going 
through a cycle of decreased virulence of infections and that this ac- 
counts in part at least for the low mortality and morbidity rates. 
They feel too that a lowered vitality of large numbers of children is 
inevitable if present conditions continue and that should a severe 
epidemic occur the results would probably be very serious. 

Although the death-rate, then, is low, there is much evidence that 
the health of many children is being adversely affected by the pro- 
longed depression. It comes from many places. For example, in 
New York City the number of cases diagnosed as malnutrition, in- 
anition, or marasmus among children under sixteen years of age ad- 
mitted to ten New York City hospitals during the first ten months of 
the year was 316 in 1929 and 457 in 1932. 

There has been an increase too in the proportion of school children 
diagnosed as malnourished by physicians of the New York City De- 
partment of Health who make the physical examinations of these 
children. Thusin Manhattan the percentage of those examined found 
suffering from malnutrition had increased from 15.9 in 1929 to 25.6 
in 1932.5 Another example of the cumulative effect of underfeeding 
is found in the records of the Community Health Center of Phila- 
delphia, which serves as a health examination bureau for all the so- 
cial agencies of the Federation of Jewish Charities. An analysis re- 
cently made by the executive secretary of the Center showed that 
there has been a striking increase in the amount of malnutrition 
found among the children examined in 1931 and 1932 as compared 
with previous years. Of children under six years of age, 11.5 per cent 
of those examined in 1928, 1929, and 1930 were malnourished, as 
against 19.5 per cent of those examined in 1931 and 1932, while 
among children from six to sixteen years of age 29.8 per cent were 
found undernourished for the years 1928, 1929, and 1930, and 39 
per cent in the years 1931 and 1932. Reports to the same general 

5 Weekly Bulletin of the Department of Health, New York City, November 26, 1032. 
The examinations of these children, according to the health commissioner of New York 


City, have been made by practically the same staff of physicians since 1927, so that a 
comparison of the percentage of malnutrition during the years seems permissible. 
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effect are coming from other widely scattered agencies which have 
kept comparable records. _ 

After health, one is asked what about the conduct of children? 
Has the depression brought an increase in delinquency? Information 
for the calendar year 1932 is not yet available. Reports for 1931 are 
significant. In the nineteen juvenile courts having jurisdiction in 
large metropolitan areas which have reported to the Children’s Bu- 
reau every year since the experiment in developing uniform statistics 
of delinquency was begun, the delinquency rates for boys from 1927 
to 1930 rose, although each year of this period the percentage in- 
crease declined. Thus the 1928 increase over 1927 amounted to 8 per 
cent, the 1929 over 1928 to 5 per cent, and the 1930 increase over 
1929 to only 1 per cent. This slowing-up in the percentage increase 
to a point where it was negligible between 1929 and 1930 was fol- 
lowed by a definite drop in the rate in 1931, amounting to 8 per cent 
from the preceding year. In the delinquency rates for girls the same 
general tendency was apparent. There was an upward trend from 
1927 to 1929; the 1930 rate was the same as that of 1929; and the 
1931 rate definitely lower than that of 1930. But while these total 
numbers indicate that delinquency was on the decline, an analysis of 
the offenses for which the children are brought to the courts raises 
grave doubts as to whether conduct problems have not, in fact, been 
growing more serious. l 

The most common offense for which boys are brought before the 
juvenile court is stealing. This is an offense that one would expect 
to see affected by economic conditions, and apparently this has hap- 
pened, for in these nineteen courts for which comparable figures are 
available for the three-year period, the number of boys brought be- 
fore the courts for stealing was as follows: 1929—10,105; 1930— 
10,850; 1931— 11,189. 

Not only did the numbers who were in conflict with the law for 
this offense increase, but stealing also constituted a larger percentage 
of the total number of offenses—43 per cent in 1931 as compared 
with 40 per cent in 1929. 

It is interesting to find that in contrast with the increasing num- 
bers brought before the courts for theft, the number of boys and girls 
before the court for truancy has declined. In the nineteen courts for 
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which reports have been made to the Bureau for five years, truancy 
accounted for 7 per cent of the boys brought to court in 1927 and 
for 5 per cent in 1932. There has, therefore, been an actual decline 
either in truancy or in interest in the enforcement of compulsory 
school laws through the juvenile courts. While school doubtless 
seems relatively more alluring now than in normal times, it is easy 
to believe that the reduction in truancy may also reflect reduction 
in the budget of the attendance department. 


CHILD LABOR 


The 1930 census enumeration revealed a substantially smaller pro- 
portion of working children in 1930 than in 1920. In 1930, 2,145,959 
children ten to seventeen years, inclusive (113 in every 1,ooo of this 
age group), were gainfully employed, compared with 2,773,506 (170 
in every 1,000) in 1920. The decrease was marked in each age group 
but was greatest for the younger children. 

In the reports as to work permits issued which the Children's Bu- 
reau receives annually from representative cities and states, there 
was evidence of a general trend toward a long school period for chil- 
dren and the postponement of entrance into industry to the age of 
sixteen years. It was noted in the Annual Report of the Children's 
Bureau for 1930 that a considerable increase in the number of work 
permits issued during the first months of 1929 was followed by a 
decline in the last months of the year. That decline has continued. 

For the calendar year 1931 the reports from twenty-three states 
(for the state as a whole), and from thirty-six cities of 50,000 or more 
population in eleven other states, and from the District of Columbia 
showed 78,859 children fourteen and fifteen years of age who went 
to work for the first time during the year 1931. An examination of 
the individual reports shows decreased employment in 1931 as com- 
pared with 1930, ranging from 7 per cent in New Jersey to 61 per 
cent in Tennessee in the states reporting state-wide figures and among 
the cities reporting, from 15 per cent in Providence, Rhode Island, 
to 83 per cent in Springfield, Illinois. Increases reported in two 
states— Connecticut and Oregon—may be accounted for by changes 
in methods of certification. On the other hand, a few cities in these 
states showed increases which apparently reflect a greater demand for 
cheap labor in these particular areas. 
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At an emergency child-labor conference called by the Children’s 
Bureau in December of 1932, Frances Perkins and Joseph M. Tone, 
commissioners of labor of New York and Connecticut, respectively, 
Beatrice McConnell of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor, Ed- 
ward F. McGrady of the American Federation of Labor, Courtenay 
Dinwiddie of the National Child Labor Committee, and others testi- 
fied to the appearance in some communities of a new variation of the 
old sweatshop, with low wages and long hours for children as well as 
for adults. 


LEGISLATION AFFECTING CHILDREN 


During 1932 there were only nine legislatures in regular session— 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey, New 
York, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Virginia. Eighteen state 
legislatures met in special session. Inasmuch as the major issues in 
the large majority of these states were relief of unemployment and 
curtailment of expenditures, few measures relating to other subjects 
of social welfare became laws. 

Seven states—lIllinois, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin—passed measures authorizing 
state aid for relief to families and individuals to meet needs growing 
out of the unemployment emergency. 

Little legislation affecting children in industry was enacted. In 
fact the year may be characterized from the standpoint of child-labor 
standards as one of considerable effort but slight advance. Several 
attempts to break down present standards were unsuccessful. New 
Jersey authorized the commissioner of labor to determine what oc- 
cupations are hazardous for minors under eighteen and prohibited 
their employment in such occupations. Kentucky authorized a sur- 
vey of public education and required that every common-school 
district receiving aid from public taxation provide schools for the 
minimum legal school term. 

‘Among the social welfare measures directly affecting children, en- 
acted during the year, were the Kentucky law creating a state depart- 
ment of public welfare, to which were transferred all the powers and 
duties formerly vested in the state board of charities and corrections 
and in the commissioner of institutions; the Rhode Island law es- 
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tablishing a bureau of probation, parole, and criminal statistics un- 
der the direction of the state public welfare commission; the revision 
of the New Jersey laws relating to mothers’ aid and the care of de- 
pendent children to remove the maximum limitation on relief grants 
and liberalize the eligibility requirements for mothers’ aid, and the 
first appropriation for state aid for mothers’ aid by Virginia. 

Louisiana passed an adoption law requiring a petition to be filed 
with the juvenile court if the child is under seventeen, with the dis- 
trict court if the person is seventeen or over, requiring investigations, 
and providing for privacy, change of name, written consent, and an- 
nulment under certain conditions. Heretofore adoptions were ef- 
fected by written instrument executed before a notary or recorder 
without court sanction in Louisiana. 

State commissions interested in improving legislation relating to 
child welfare or social welfare have reported activity during the 
past year in Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, New Jersey, and Oregon. 
The New Jersey Pension Survey Commission drew up and recom- 
mended five bills relating to dependent children, all of which became 
law. In the other states the legislatures did not meet in regular ses- 
sion in 1932, but the commissions have been making studies and lay- 
ing plans for the coming year. Massachusetts passed three of the 
bills that had been recommended by its children’s commission in 
1931. The Alaska Child Welfare Commission also has been prepar- 
ing information for a report to the 1933 session of the legislature. 


WOMEN 


CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations 
ABSTRACT 

Women are beginning to realize that social welfare programs must be based upon a 
thoroughgoing reorganization of our economic habits of doing and of thinking. In the 
political sphere there are somewhat fewer women in elective offices but more, there, are 
experienced. The year 1932 saw little legislation affecting women, excepting certain en- 
actments discriminating against married women. The 1930 census figures show encour- 
aging trends in women’s employment. They also indicate that women are becoming a 
more and more permanent part of the economic organization—the working women are 
somewhat older each census year and the proportion of married women gainfully em- 
ployed increases markedly. 

The 1930 census figures and the publications of the President's 
Committee on Recent Social Trends are the two chief sources for 
stocktaking on the position of women. But perhaps more vital than 
statistics is the thread running through the sayings and writings of 
1932 emphasizing the idea that women, all women—those who work 
for pay and those who are homemakers—must realize that they are 
an integral part of the economic organization of today. For many 
years women have been interested in social welfare programs. They 
have been interested in politics but, again, largely from a social wel- 
fare point of view. A hearing on a child labor bill always meant a 
goodly representation of the leading women's organizations. A hear- 
ing on a banking bill saw few if any women on the stand. 

The depression has taught at least a few thinking women, perhaps 
a number sufficient to leaven the mass, that welfare palliatives are not 
sufficient; that the plight of our economic organization calls for 
something deeper and more far-reaching; that economic security, a 
fair standard of living and leisure for all, is ready to hand if we will 
but take the thought necessary to start our economic activity toward 
the right goal. It may be that a new philosophy is formulating in the 
minds of organized women. 

First, what of women’s position in political activities? Where do 
they stand at this beginning of a “new deal"? More of them are 
being sent to the national conventions of the two major parties than 
was formerly the case, as Table I indicates. 
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The League of Women Voters (“A Survey of Women in Public 
Office,” January, 1933 [mimeographed], p. 13) has compiled an ex- 
tensive list of women in public office. There are 21 women holding 
relatively important federal offices, 13 of them being presidential ap- 
pointees confirmed by the Senate. There has not been a woman in 
the Cabinet, though at the time of writing, February, the press is still 
suggesting a woman as head of the Department of Labor in the new 
administration. 


TABLE I ` 


NUMBER OF WOMEN REPRESENTATIVES AT DEMOCRATIC 
AND REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 














REPUBLICAN DEMOCRATIC 
YEAR 
Delegates Alternates Delegates Alternates 
1920..... 27 129 93 206 
I924..... 120 277 199 310 
1932..... 88 307 208 270 


Eighteen women have been sent to Congress, starting with Miss 
Jeanette A. Rankin of Montana who took her seat in 1917. In the 
Seventy-third Congress, to take office March 4, 1933, there will be 
one woman in the Senate, Mrs. Hattie Caraway, Arkansas, Demo- 
crat, appointed to fill the unexpired term of her husband in the 
Seventy-second Congress and elected to the Seventy-third. In the 
House there will be Mrs. Mary Norton, Democrat, New Jersey, 
elected first in November, 1925, and re-elected four times; Mrs. 
Florence Prag Kahn, Republican, California, elected in 1925 to fill 
the vacancy left by the death of her husband and re-elected four 
times; Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, Republican, Massachusetts, elect- 
ed in 1927 at special election to fill the seat of her husband, and re- 
elected four times; also two newcomers, Miss Kathryn O'Loughlin, 
Democrat, Kansas, and Mrs. Virginia Jenckes, Democrat, Indiana. 

There were 9 women in the Seventy-first Congress, 7 in the Seven- 
ty-second. Two women have been in the Senate—1 for just a day, 
through the chivalrous gesture of a governor; r a senator's widow. 
Of the 16 who have been in the House, 7 were first there because of 
their husbands, 1 was a daughter filling the unexpired term of her 
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father, 2 were there more remotely as their father's daughters, and 
6 have been definitely elected on their own. From this point of view 
the make-up in the House today is encouraging—with 3 veteran 
congresswomen, and 2 independent new members. 

There has been a slight falling off in numbers of women members 
of state legislatures. The Federal Suffrage Amendment became ef- 
fective in 1920. That year 29 women were in legislatures. In 1925 
the first advance came with 128 elected. In 1929 there were 149 
women in thirty-eight state legislatures, in 1933 there are 132 women 
in thirty-four legislatures. Of these 132, 57 have stood successfully 
for re-election. 

This year there is x woman governor, Mrs. Ferguson of Texas, 4 
elected secretaries of state, a state auditor and state treasurer, and 
5 state superintendents of education. 

In the appointive offices the greatest number of women are found 
in state departments of health and welfare, some fourteen states 
having women in important positions in this field. Miss Frances 
Perkins and Miss Isabel Larwill head the Labor departments in 
New York and Michigan, respectively. Minnesota has a woman 
commissioner of the budget. 

Women are becoming more usual in municipal courts, especially as 
probate and juvenile court judges. Many more women are holding 
office in counties than in any other unit of government. County 
superintendent of schools, county treasurer, county clerk, or clerk of 
the county court, county recorder, and register of deeds are the most 
popular offices. One of the best-paid women in this field is Miss 
Martha Byrne, register of New York County, an office carrying 
$12,000 a year. Another outstanding county official is Miss Ruth 
Taylor, appointed commissioner of public welfare of Westchester 
County, New York, at $12,500 a year. Seattle, Washington, is the 
only large city which has had a woman mayor. Only two towns, both 
small, have had city managers. 

In the legislative field perhaps the most discussed measure has 
been Section 213 of the Federal Economy Act, the so-called Married 
Persons Clause, which provides that in case of dismissals from the 
government service those employees who are married to other gov- 
ernment employees shall be dismissed ahead of all others. This 
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clause has been interpreted adversely to women and has aroused the 
objection of the Secretary of Labor, the Civil Service Commission, 
and many women's organizations. The whole economic status of the 
married woman worker both in public and private employment has 
grown increasingly precarious. 

On December 23, 1932, President Hoover signed an executive or- 
der doing away with the prerogative granted under Rule VII of the 
Civil Service Regulations allowing bureau heads to specify the sex 
eligible for appointment to fill vacancies. This means there will no 
longer be two registers. The Commission will now certify eligibles 
without regard to sex unless the duties of the position to be filled are 
such as, in the opinion of the Commission, can be performed only by 
men or women as the case may be. 

Opinion differs as to whether this is an advantage to women or 
not. So long as veterans’ preference is permitted, it may result in the 
women finding themselves somewhat lower down in the register than 
their real ability warrants. 

In 1932 only nine state legislatures were in session and there was 
little change in state laws affecting women. Massachusetts extended 
its home work law, and the New York Industrial Board revised its 
canning code. 

The United States Women’s Bureau reports that unemployment 
among women not only is widespread but in certain industries is pro- 
portionately greater and increasing more rapidly than in the case of 
men. Pay cuts have found new low levels in weekly wages, and sweat 
shop operators in “gypsy” industries are taking advantage of the 
desperate need of women to exploit them still further. 

'The National Consumers League has noted this same breaking of 
standards in the candy industry and others. It is becoming more and 
more difficult for responsible concerns to maintain standards and yet 
meet price competition. 

This situation is causing a revival of interest in protective labor 
legislation. In at least twelve states, including Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey, there is an active drive for legislation 
providing.a forty-four-hour week and minimum wage for women 
and minors. 

Women’s responsibilities in the home are changing. In 1930 for 
the first time there were fewer children under five years of age enu- 
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merated than in the previous census and, further, fewer children un- 
der five than between five and ten years of age. Families are smaller 
—in the professional class 3.01 persons per family; at the largest, 
among farm owners and renters, 4.48 persons per family. The num- 
ber of persons in school shows a marked increase. In 1900, 51.5 per 
cent of those from five to twenty years of age were in school. By 
1930 this had increased to 72.6 per cent. 

The number of women sixteen years and over gainfully employed 
increased sixfold in the sixty years since 1870; the female population, 
fourfold. Between 1900 and 1910, the employed women sixteen 
years and over increased 47 per cent; female population, 24 per cent. 
Between 1920 and 1930, employed women increased 29 per cent; the 
female population, 22 per cent. 

In 1900 women were 17.7 per cent of all employed persons; in 1930 
this figure had climbed a notch or so each census year to 21.9 per 
cent. Also, women were older. In 1920, 20.6 per cent of the em- 
ployed women were less than twenty years of age; in 1930 this figure 
had fallen to 15.5 per cent. 

In 1900, there were 769,000 married women employed, or 5.6 per 
cent of all married women; in 1930, this figure was 3,071,000 or 11.7 
per cent of all married women. Stated in another way, in 1900 mar- 
ried women composed 15 per cent of all working women, in 1930 the 
corresponding figure was 29 per cent. The number of married wom- 
en working outside the home increased 60 per cent between 1920 and 
1930, while the total number of married women increased 23 per 
cent, and the number of married women in the urban population in- 
creased 34 per cent. The increase of all employed women ten years 
of age and over was 26 per cent. 

Women are found in practically all occupations, the ‘exceptions 
being those where physical or labor-union limitations debar them, 
as in such lines of work as smelting, structural iron work, and em- 
ployment as steam railroad locomotive engineer and fireman, for 
example. Of course, they are largely congregated in a relatively few 
occupations, but the fact that there are scouts in all fields gives the 
individual scope to follow any peculiar interest or opportunity. 

In 1930 women comprised ro per cent or more of all persons em- 
ployed in each major group of occupations except agriculture, fores- 
try and fishing, extraction of minerals, public service not elsewhere 
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classified, and transportation and communication. In manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industries they were 13.4 per cent of all em- 
ployed; in trade, 15.8 per cent; in professional service, 46.9 per cent; 
in clerical occupations, 49.4 per cent; in domestic and personal 
service, 64.2 per cent. 

The percentage increase or decrease in numbers employed be- 
tween 1920 and 1930 probably gives a better picture than do abso- 
lute figures. In agriculture the number of women fell off 16 per cent; 
in forestry and fishing, 51 per cent; in extraction of minerals, 74 per 
cent. While the number of men likewise decreased in these three 
fields it was to a much lesser extent. 

In manufacturing and mechanical industries the number of males 
increased 12 per cent; number of females decreased 2 per cent. The 
decline for women was chiefly in the non-factory occupations. Dress- 
makers and seamstresses for example fell off by 33 per cent, tailor- 
esses by 31 per cent. Also, where industries were affected by ma- 
chinery or change in demand there was a decrease in the number of 
women employed. Thus women operators in cigar and tobacco fac- 
tories decreased 19 per cent, in woolen and worsted mills, 20 per cent. 
On the other hand, women bakers showed an increase of 94 per cent, 
workers in electrical machinery and supply factories of 65 per cent, 
operators in chemical and allied industries (including rayon) of 51 
per cent. 

In transportation and communication and in trade both men and 
women showed the same relative increase of 25 per cent and 43 per 
cent, respectively. For the women in trade the occupations showing 
the most marked increase were real estate agents and officials, 245 
per cent; insurance agents, 155 per cent; and wholesale dealers, im- 
porters, and exporters, 113 per cent. 

The number of men employed in public service in 1930 showed an 
increase of 15 per cent over 1920, while for women the increase was 
66 per cent. 

In professional service the number both of men and of women in- 
creased so per cent in 1930 over 1920. For the women the notable 
increases were trained nurses 1or per cent; librarians 100 per cent; 
college presidents and professors 100 per cent; authors, editors, and 
reporters 99 per cent; lawyers, judges and justices 95 per cent. There 
was a decline in the number of women dentists, draftsmen, and phy- 
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sicians and surgeons, while the number of men in these professions 
increased. 

Men teachers increased in number 65 per cent between 1920 and 
1930; women teachers, 35 per cent. This no doubt is indicative of the 
change in salary scale since the war, and if a 1933 census were taken 
the trend would be more emphasized. However, while men teachers 
formed 13 per cent of all men in the professional group, of the women 
in professional work 72 per cent were teachers. Their tendency to 
concentrate in a few lines is well known. 

In domestic and personal service the number of men employed in 
1930 was 49 per cent greater than in 1920, the number of women 45 
per cent greater. The marked increase was among women barbers, 
hairdressers, and manicurists, 240 per cent; cleaning, dyeing, and 
pressing shop workers, 373 per cent; restaurant, cafe, and lunch- 
room keepers, 156 per cent; laundry operators, 99 per cent; wait- 
resses, 98 per cent. As in non-factory manufacturing occupations so 
laundresses not in laundries showed a decline of 8 per cent. 

Women showed a definite increase in clerical occupations of 40 
per cent, while men increased in number 21 per cent. 

Things had looked very promising for women in 1929. The num- 
ber holding political office was growing. Here and there recognition 
in international affairs had come to some women. Practically all 
educational doors were open. The alumnae of the women’s colleges 
were discussing schools of business and pointing to the successes of 
their sisters even in Wall Street. Women were listed as heavy tax- 
payers and as holders of an increasing share of the wealth of the 
country. 

In brief, women were just, in a way, catching up with a great social 
lag inaugurated when the factory took their work out of their homes, 
and public opinion only haltingly and grudgingly allowed them to 
go out after it. They followed the men fairly closely, and who would 
not expect them to do so? But they never became an integral part 
of the inner center of financial control and conservatism. Is it possi- 
ble that they will break through the remaining entanglements of 
laissez faire and rugged individualism and, enlarging their concep- 
tion of family solidity, break the trail toward a new economic system 
which recognizes the economic fact of collectivism as the corollary 
of the machine? 


PENOLOGY AND CRIME 


CLARK TIBBITTS 
University of Michigan 
ABSTRACT 

Despite curtailments due to the depression, several developments have taken place: 
in the field of penology along the lines of classification, new types of detention (with 
recognition of the value of minimum security confinement), education (with emphasis 
upon individual treatment), and prison labor; in police work along the lines of depart- 
mental reorganization for greater efficiency, regional police organization, use of radio 
and scientific crime detection, and prevention. Increased attention has been given to 
statistics of crime. The committee to study Ohio Judicial Statistics issued several re- 
ports in 1932. 

Although the depression and the unusually large crop of new po- 
litical officeholders have increased the clamor for trimming off the 
“scientific frills” in treatment of criminals, several developments 
have taken place in classification and institutionalization. The riots 
of recent years, attention given to the brutality of police and others, 
better knowledge of the nature of criminal behavior, and the neces- 
sity for economy have forced attention to this problem as well as to 
questions of police organization. Statistics of crime and criminals 
show improvement, and reports of the Ohio committees are of great 
value. Statistics fail to reveal any great increase in crime with the 


advancement of the depression. 
PENOLOGY 


Although the staffs of many agencies have been reduced and cer- 
tain positions such as the warden's assistants in the federal prisons 
have not been filled in response to efforts at curtailment, several 
penal programs under way before the depression became severe have 
been carried out. Interest in this field lies along the lines of classifica- 
tion, new types of detention, education, and prison labor. 

Classification.—Penologists have long advocated diagnosis and 
classification of criminals in order to determine suitable corrective 
treatment. Recently several experiments have been inaugurated 

1 It is regretted that there was not adequate space to mention a number of the sig- 
nificant criminal statutes for 1932. However, Professor J. P. Chamberlain, of Columbia 


University, who kindly loaned his digests, has an excellent article on the subject in the 
American Bar Association Journal for March, 1933. 
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and some are sufficiently far advanced to permit tentative evalua- 
tion. One of the oldest is the Massachusetts Briggs Law (1921), 
which provides that defendants in capital cases and all felony re- 
cidivists shall submit to mental examinations before trial. The ex- 
aminations, conducted by the State Department of Mental Disease, 
increased from a very few in the early years to 654 in 1930. Courts, 
prosecutors, and defense attorneys have embraced the service as a 
means of eliminating partisan expert testimony and of securing truer 
justice for the mentally abnormal. 

The New Jersey prison classification system obtains a clinical 
picture based on mental and physical examinations and a social his- 
tory and charts the progress of each inmate. Following the diagno- 
sis, 40 per cent of the prison population is placed on the Leesburg 
farm. Working at outside labor without armed guards, the prisoners 
respond well and earn 70 per cent of the cost of keeping them. The 
expense of housing declined from about $5,000 to about $1,000 per 
man. 

In December, 1931, a psychiatric clinic was opened in connection 
with the New York City criminal courts so that every prisoner can 
be examined before sentence, enabling the judge to decide on proba- 
tion, hospitalization, or prison commitment. 

A few years ago most federal prisoners were in prisons and local 
jails. In May, 1932, some 13,500 were in institutions (other than 
local jails), one-third in minimum or medium security type. There 
were 3,200 on parole as against 660 in 1929 and 20,200 on probation 
as opposed to 3,200 in 1929. 

Institutions and camps.—Federal prison camps have proved suc- 
cessful in effecting rehabilitation, in cost of operation, and from the 
point of view of escapes. They now house 15 per cent of all federal 
prisoners. Outstanding is the new camp at Fort Eustis, Virginia, 
where 600 men are engaged in reforestation and reclamation. During 
the summer the Northeastern Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, was opened for a population of not over 1,500. Chief indus- 
tries will be farming and metal-furniture-making. Officers are spe- 
cially trained social workers, and a thirty-day quarantine period is 
used for mental and physical examinations. Confinement runs the 
scale from isolation cells to honor dormitories. 
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A decided advance in jail construction exists in the new skyscraper 
(sixteen stories) House of Detention for Women in New York City. 
Built of terra cotta with no outside bars, it resembles an apartment 
hotel. Striking features are colored clothing and individual rooms 
with beds instead of bunks, following the women's division of the 
Detroit House of Correction. Six floors are occupied by the hospital. 
Another institution for women was opened in California embodying 
most modern prison features, including medium security cottages 
apart from the central plant. 

Late in 1931 the New York State Training School for Boys, aged 
twelve to sixteen, was opened for operation along the lines of a pri- 
vate school. Legislation in that state calls for a state vocational in- 
stitution for boys sixteen to nineteen years of age as well as for a new 
institution for mentally defective delinquents. 

The trend toward scientific treatment and more humane methods 
is being extended to southern chain gangs and prison camps. The 
Florida sweat-box killing and the Burns case in Georgia will doubt- 
less hasten the movement. Similar exposés in North Carolina re- 
sulted in placing all prisoners sentenced for over sixty days in con- 
centration camps under state control. A new prison with adequate 
work facilities is planned. i 

Education and labor.—Yhe Hawes-Cooper Act prohibiting inter- 
state commerce in prison-made goods goes into effect next year in the 
several states that have adopted appropriate legislation. Prospect of 
curtailed markets with the growing realization that prison work 
helps defray expenses and aids in treatment is forcing attention to 
the development of new industries. Yet several groups, including the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the American Federation of 
Labor, as well as organizations of manufacturers and retailers, are 
urging states to prohibit all save state-use programs. 

Vocational training that will permit a man to employ his skill after 
release has been inaugurated in Sing Sing and Clinton prisons. In- 
struction is given in plumbing, steam-fitting, painting, baking, elec- 
tricity, auto mechanics, stenography, and bookkeeping. 

Plans are well under way for an educational demonstration in an- 
other New York prison for adults. Based largely on individual treat- 
ment as preparation for release, a large part of the program will be 
in the hands of teachers from outside schools. 
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POLICE 

Changes in police work are noticed in at least four directions: de- 
partmental reorganization in response to demands for greater effi- 
ciency; regional police; acceptance of radio and scientific crime de- 
tection; and prevention. 

Reorganization.—Perhaps the most outstanding example of reor- 
ganization is that of the Chicago Police Department, which, al- 
though the depression has reduced it from 6,700 to 6,000 men, is ac- 
complishing more work and has doubled the number of uniformed 
patrolmen on street duty. Following the survey by the Citizens’ 
Police Committee, Bruce Smith was retained to effect a number of 
changes. Through greater effciency in the use of motors, stations, 
special assignments, etc., a saving of nearly one million dollars has 
been effected. Steps have been taken toward eliminating undesir- 
able personnel and permitting only intelligent men to advance. 

Broadcasting crime reports to patrol cars with the incidental 
changes in methods increased rapidly during 1932. In June of that 
year there were either in operation or under construction ninety-two 
licensed stations in fifty cities serving thirty-two million people. 
New York City commenced operation in 1932 with two hundred and 
twenty receiver-equipped cars. 

Regional police organization.—Proposals for administering munic- 
ipal police work over regional areas were advocated anew last year, 
and there began to appear a conception of some of the implications 
involved. The Cincinnati Metropolitan District, comprising 147 
separate police agencies in seven Ohio and Kentucky counties, en- 
gaged Bruce Smith to make plans for a regional police system. A 
New Jersey commission making a similar study has recommended 
state control and local reorganization. 

State police systems are growing in number although observation 
of their work as it overlaps that of local police has brought certain 
problems to the fore. Professional jealousy of officers working under 
separate autonomies calls for a new conception of róle. The new 
development points also to the decay of the office of county sheriff. 

Scientific crime detection and training schools.—Perhaps largely 
through the pioneering of August Vollmer, the efforts of the Scien- 
tific Crime Detection Laboratory (now part of Northwestern Uni- 
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versity), and the realization of the police that they must give better 
account of themselves, the use of training schools and scientific 
methods expanded in 1932. The laboratory at Northwestern Uni- 
versity was employed in 286 cases in 21 states last year. It is 
equipped for 45 different acivities connected with studying the tan- 
gible traces of crime? The laboratory conducts a police school with 
a course in detection. 

Before the depression New York had twenty-three municipal . 
schools and one operated by state troopers. In 1932 only twelve 
were in operation, but the enrolment outside of New York City was 
two thousand, of which number 95 per cent received completion cer- 
tificates. During the year, the University of Pittsburgh offered to 
conduct a police school and crime-detection laboratory provided the 
city would bear the expense. 

With the continued use of the lie detector in private business and 
in many criminal cases, and with the development of drugs such 
as scopolamine and sodium amytol, which permit the memory to 
operate but prevent reasoning, it is expected that use of third-degree 
methods will become increasingly difficult to justify? Another at- 
tack on this form of police brutality is the advocation of the removal 
of the right of an accused person to refuse to explain suspicious cir- 
cumstances which now constitutes the chief defense for the practice. 

Crime prevention.—The year brought continued demands that 
police recognize the importance of crime prevention, and in some 
instances police leaders have indicated the necessity of borrowing 
the point of view and technique of social workers. In 1931 the pro- 
gram advocated years earlier by Commissioner Woods was inaugu- 
rated in New York City. The prevention bureau with a personnel 
of 212 dealt with 9,800 cases making only 250 arrests, and conducted 
sports contests for adolescent boys. While it is doubtful whether 
police should duplicate the work of playgrounds and other agencies, 


? Listed in the Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology for March, 1932, and de- 
scribed in a series of articles in Hygeia, appearing from February to November, 1932. 

3 In 1932 the Crime Detection Laboratory used the polygraph on 665 individuals in 
93 cases and secured 53 confessions. During the year the American Prison Association 
strongly condemned the third degree and recognized the lie detector as a substitute. In 
December, 1932, Lloyds Insurance Company decided to grant certain banks a 1o per 
cent discount on theft insurance provided their entire staffs were tested on the poly- 
graph. 
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as the latter activity indicates, there is certainly room for co-ordina- 
tion of effort. 
STATISTICS 

For five successive years it has been stated in this annual report of 
changes in crime that the statistics available to the criminologist are 
inadequate save for extremely limited use. Nevertheless, the recent 
attention given by the Bureau of the Census to statistics of prisoners 
promises a series of annual reports that will show general trends in at 
least the size and movement of the prison population. The Bureau 
of Identification is more critical of its data on crimes reported. The 
committee to study Ohio Judicial Statistics issued several reports in 


1932. 
TABLE I* 


PRISONERS IN STATE AND FEDERAL PRISONS AND REFORMATORIES, 1923-32 


Institutions 1923 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 














A. Number Present on January 1 


Statef......... 72,474. 80,122! 85,955 


92,043100,242|106,739 114,858 122,859 
Federal........ 4,664] 6,430) 6,803 


7,722, 8,233| 12,964| 12,181] 12,963 





B. Ratio per 100,000 of General Population} 








9.I| 94.0 | roo.r | 106.3 
6.8 | 10.6 9.8 | 10.4 





State.......... 68.3 | 74.4] 78.7| 83.8] 8 
4.2 5.5 5.7 6.4 











* Data for 1926-30 from U.S. Census Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and Reformatories, 1929- 
1930, Table V, pp. 8-9; for 1931 from U.S. Daily, May 28, 1932; for 1932 from advance releases furnished 
by the Bureau Bs the Census; for 1923 from Prisoners, 1923, Table CXXVIII, p. 194. Statistics for 1923 
are for January throuzh June only. Population figures for intercensal years are from U.S. Census estimates 
based on 1920 and 19530 data; for 1931 and 1932, computed arithmetically. 


t Exclusive of Alabama, Delaware, the District of Columbia, Georgia, Idaho, Mississippi, and Vermont, 
which did not report every year. 


1 Rates for federal prisoners based on tota! population, for state prisoners on total population without 
that of states for which data on prisoners were incomplete. 


Statistics of Prisoners.— The census of inmates of state and federal 
prisons and reformatories is an index neither of crime nor of the 
treatment of any specified proportion of criminals, but it does give 
some notion of the importance of this group of state wards. Table I 
shows the ratio of prisoners to the general population in these insti- 
tutions from 1923 to 1932. The ratios for the state institutions show 
increases over the last eight years of approximately equal amounts. 
'The ratio of federal prisoners to the population increased irregularly. 

Prisoners received from courts into state institutions, indicating 
the annual number of criminals punished by major confinement, are 


y 
i 
‘ 
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shown in proportion to population by geographic divisions (Table 
II). In every division the trend is upward, and among fifty-four 
successive ratios only twelve are lower than the ratios for preceding 
years. In 1930 the ratio in only one division was lower than in 1929 
and in 1931 only two were lower than in 1930. 

Table II reveals the further interesting point that the rates for the 
states of the industrial Northeast (New England and Middle Atlan- 


Li 
TABLE TI* 
PRISONERS RECEIVED FROM COURTS IN STATE PRISONS AND REFORMATORIES 
PER 100,000 OF GENERAL/POPULATION, 1923-31 








1 


! NUMBER PER 100,000 BY YEARS 





DIVISIONS PÀ 
1923 y 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
United States. ........... een ee 35.1 | 38.2 | 40.8 | 42.3 | 43.3 | 48.3 | 51.6 
4 

New England}................ 20.7!| 22.1 | 20.9 | 24.6 | 23.1 | 27.6 | 27.2 
Middle Atlantic. .............. 20.9! 24.2 | 23.8 | 24.5 | 25.3 | 28.6 | 30.8 
East North Central............ 49.7 | 42.5 | 46.5 | 44.7 | 48.0 | 53.5 | 50.0 
West North Central............ 31.9 | 41.1 | 42.9 | 44.4 | 44.2 | 49.0 | 53.1 
South Atlanticf............... 29.8 | 47.3 | 53.6 | 58.3 | 59.3 | 68.9 | 75.0 
East South Central§........... 43;8 | 43.0 | 44.3 | 57-0 | 59.2 | 71.1 | 78.2 
West South Central............ 42,.2°| 47.2 | 54.8 | 52.9 | 53.5 | 58.2 | 71.0 
Mountains]. ........... sees. 52.2 | 60.3 | 63.0 | 66.2 | 71.8 | 73.9 | 81.6 
Pacific os voee eR OR fee 42.1 | 41.6 | 42.8 | 47.1 | 44.1 | 43.7 | 48.2 

* See Table I, n. *. H 
t Except Vermont. l § Except Alabama and Mississippi. 


1 Except Delaware, the District of Calbia and Georgia. || Except Idaho. 


tic) are distinctly lower thán for the remainder of the country. But 
it is not to be inferred that the incidence of crime is lower in these 
states. Rather it is recalled that Massachusetts and New York, 
largest states in the divisions, have led the nation in use of probation 
and commitment of felons to institutions for defectives. 

A fmal table shows niovement into and out of state and federal 
prisons and compares the major types of release. The data in Table 
III indicate a growing tendency for annual discharges to equal ad- 
missions. Similarly, release on parole is increasing more rapidly than 
expiration of sentence. 

The statistics in these tables are interesting in the light of popular 
conceptions of the relation between crime and business activity. 
While commitments shown in Tables I and II have increased recent- 
ly, the change is little, if any, greater than in previous years and any 
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excess may easily have been due to the expansion of facilities. And 
although release, particularly parole, is supposed to be more diffi- 
cult to obtain when employment is scarce, the ratio of discharges to 
admissions and the proportion released on parole increased during 
the first two years of the depression. 


TABLE III* 


MOVEMENT OF POPULATION OF STATE AND FEDERAL PRISONS 
AND REFORMATORIES, 1926-31 

















Item 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 I03I 

Received from courts..... 47,000 | 51,936 | 55,746 | 58,906 | 66,013 | 70,966 
DischargedT. ............ 44,964 | 47,566 | 52,644 | 53,066 | 61,653 | 68,385 
Ratio discharged to 

received.........0.000 95.7 91.6 94.4 90.0 93.4 96.4 
Discharged—expiration of 

sentence.......... eres 17,831 | 18,455 | 20,475 | 21,192 | 24,876 | 25,367 
Discharged—paroled...... 19,917 | 21,652 | 22,551 | 24,138 | 29,509 | 34,745 
Ratio paroled to expired...| 1.12 I.17 1.10 1.14 1.19 1.37 








* Data for 1926 from Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and Reformatories, 1926, Table I, p. 3; for 
1927-30 from Table I, E 3, in similar reports for years indicated; for 1931 from United States Daily, May 28, 
1932. Exclusive of Alabama, Georgia, Idaho, and Mississippi. 


t Includes: sentence expired, paroled, pardoned, otherwise released, executed, died, escaped, and meth- 
od of release not reported. 


Offenses known io police.—Wlere reporting widespread, adequate, 
and honest, the number of offenses known to police would constitute 
a true index of crime. Uniform Crime Reporis, now issued by the 
Bureau of Identification in the form of quarterly bulletins,* present- 
ed a number of interesting comparisons during 1932. Table IV, re- 
produced from the Fourth Quarterly Bulletin, shows the average daily 
number of offenses, during the years 1931 and 1932 in-seventy cities 
of over 100,000 population (total population, 18,860,000). If one 
were attempting to make out a case for increase in crime during a de- 
pression, these figures would be most unsatisfactory, for burglary 
alone shows a significant increase. Auto theft decreased while the 
six remaining categories changed little. Tables XIII and XIV of the 
same report show that in 689 cities the daily average of robbery of- 
fenses increased from 96.6 in 1930 to 115.6 in 1932 and that burglary 
increased from 265.0 to 368.0 over the same period. 


^ In 1932 the Bureau discontinued the practice of publishing unverified statistics for 
individual cities and substituted reports for places grouped according to size. Attempts 
were made to have inconsistencies corrected at the source, and other efforts were direct- 
ed toward giving these reports greater value. 
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Another table in this bulletin presents 1932 crime rates by size of 
cities. With little exception, incidence of all eight offenses (see Table 
IV) decreases as the size of the places declines from 100,000 popula- 
tion to the smallest groups. 


TABLE IV 


TOTAL AND DAILY AVERAGE NUMBER OF OFFENSES REPORTED TO 
POLICE IN 70 CITIES, 1931 AND 1932 








FELONIOUS 
Hosticmes 


Murder 


AccRa- 
and Ros- Bur- LAR- Auro 
Trex Non- ak RAPE | sony pest crary | CENY | THEFT 
negli- ter by 
E Negli- 
slaugh- | Bence 























Offenses known, 1931...) 1,437] 1,362| 1,156/18,714| 9,777|67,003|148 , 333/85 ,605 
Offenses known, 1932. ..| 1,477] 1,090] 1, 223/18, 106] 8,752|73,945|150,472 72,325 
Daily average, 1931..... 3:9] 3.7; 3.2 | 51.3 | 26.8 | 183.6) 406.4 | 234.5 
Daily average, 1932..... 4.0] 3.0] 3.3 | 49.5 | 23.9 | 201.8| 411.1 | 197.6 




















_ Other programs.—The Bureau of the Census through the work of 

Dr. Thorsten Sellin and Dr. Leon Truesdell is endeavoring to en- 
hance the value of the annual census of prisoners through elimina- 
tion of unimportant data and inclusion of new items. Parole statis- 
tics are promised for the near future. Dr. Sellin is also chairman of 
the new American Statistical Association Committee on Statistics 
of Delinquents and Criminals. 

The year 1932 witnessed the appearance of several new volumes 
from The Institute of Law and The Ohio Institute, among the most 
important of which are: Okio Criminal Statistics, 1931, Comparative 
Judicial Criminal Statistics: Ohio and Maryland, and Comparative 
Judicial Criminal Statistics: Six States. Based on a uniform system al- 
ready adopted in Ohio, these reports trace defendants through the 
hands of the police, the courts, and the institutions. These reports not 
only demonstrate that uniform classification is possible, but, perhaps 
even more significantly, how simple it is with adequate data to correct 
widespread misconceptions relating to various aspects of court prac- 
tice and to show how glaring are defects in present organization. They 
prove beyond question the value of criminal statistics. The Johns 
Hopkins Press offers a bibliography of thirty-six new titles in this field. 
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BENSON Y. LANDIS 
Federal Council of Churches 
ABSTRACT 

For the majority of religious institutions for whom data are available, the year was 
one of declining income and of increasing relief efforts. Church membership continued 
to gain slightly. A National Seminar of Catholics, Jews, and Protestants was held. In 
the realm of ideas and attitudes there is much evidence of ferment and reconstruction 
particularly among non-Catholic bodies. There were only rumblings of religious strife 
during the national election campaign, as contrasted with 1928. The economic crisis 
seems to be breeding a theology of crisis. The report of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions 
Inquiry was published. The President’s Research Committee on Social Trends, re- 
porting on trends within organized religion between 1910 and 1930, disclosed marked 
expansion of services and more noticeable gains in financial resources than in member- 
ship. 

STATISTICS OF MEMBERSHIP 

The most recent and comprehensive reports of the membership of 
all churches in the United States are for the year 1931. As compiled 
by and published in the Christian Herald, New York, for June, 1932, 
they indicated a total membership of 47,365,187 persons thirteen 
years of age and over for the 35 largest religious bodies in the United 
States. The other 170 religious bodies reported a total of 2,208,713 
adult members. The total figure was stated to be an increase of 433,- 
656 members over that for the year 1930. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the compilation for 1931 contained reports from certain 
bodies having 111,949 members for the first time. Making allowance 
for these figures, the net increase was one of 0.7 per cent, a slightly 
larger rate of gain than that of the previous year. It is believed by 
some statisticians that the figures for the 35 leading bodies in the 
United States may be regarded as fairly decisive. 

A study by H. C. Weber, the editor of the Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Churches (New York: Round Table Press, 1933), indicates that 
during the post-war period gains of membership on the part of the 
churches varied inversely with improvement in business. In other 
words, during the post-war period the most rapid gains of church 
membership took place during years of business recession, and dur- 
ing periods of prosperity the rate of gain was much lower. In the 
present unfavorable economic conditions there is discussion as to 
whether adversity will be accompanied by a “revival of religion" 
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such as has apparently been the case in other periods of our history. 
Thus far there appears to be little evidence of such development. 


RELIEF EFFORTS 


Although 70 per cent of the funds expended for unemployment re- 
lief, of which there is record, come from governmental sources, it is 
known that much relief work never gets into the public reports of 
any kind or description. The informal work of the churches among 
their own members is well known. In several states clergymen have 
been leaders in organization of mutual exchanges among the unem- 
ployed (see Information Service, Federal Council of Churches, New 
York, January 28, 1933). Here and there, churches have opened 
workshops. Many have expanded their recreation facilities. 

Furthermore, there is considerable evidence that many church- 
men believe that “relief is not enough" in the present situation. For 
example, among leading Catholic laymen in New York City a “cru- 
sade for social justice" was begun during 1932. Throughout the en- 
tire Catholic world the problems of the unfavorable year brought 
forth numerous lay study groups and pronouncements by laymen 
and clergy on social, industrial, and economic questions. A special 
committee of the Department of Research and Education of the 
Federal Council of Churches issued a study course entitled “Our 
Economic Life in the Light of Christian Ideals," published by tbe 
Association Press, New York. This study course, prepared for the 
use of groups within the churches and the Christian associations, 
outlines characteristics of our economic system and outstanding ele- 
ments of the present economic crisis, concluding with a discussion of 
the relation of economic planning to the Christian ethic. The Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis issued, during the year, one of 
the most radical statements yet made by any church body on the 
present economic situation and the requirements of social justice. It 
called for much more adequate governmental relief than has thus 
far been made available and for drastic reorganization of economic 
processes in the interest of social justice. 


THE NATIONAL SEMINAR OF JEWS, CATHOLICS, AND PROTESTANTS 


In March, 1932, the National Conference of Jews and Christians, 
New York, held in Washington, D.C., the first national seminar of 
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individuals among Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish groups in the 
United States. The seminar was unofficial and not a representative 
body. A total of 475 persons registered. About half of these were 
Protestants and the other half were about equally divided into Cath- 
olics and Jews. The seminar considered critically the various educa- 
tional methods which have been used in the improvement of inter- 
group relations. It discussed the possibilities of co-operative social 
action on the part of the members of each of the three groups in the 
typical community. The seminar did not wrestle with some of the 
most important conflicts between these groups such as public policy 
in regard to the dissemination of information in regard to birth con- 
trol or policies in regard to mixed marriages. Numerous local sem- 
inars of members of the three groups have been held in cities and 
universities. In a few instances, for example St. Louis, Missouri, and 
Syracuse, New York, permanent interfaith committees have been 
established in order to deal with issues of social justice as they arise. 


IDEAS AND ATTITUDES 


Trends of thought or significant changes in thought do not arise 
within any period of twelve months. The year 1932 continued to be 
one of active discussion of numerous controversies agitating religious 
groups. One of these questions is birth control. The general session 
of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, meeting at 
Indianapolis in December, declined to take action favoring certain 
changes in the federal laws. Among non-Catholic groups there is 
once more a lively discussion of certain theological questions. A time 
of drastic economic readjustment seems to be marked by the growth 
of ideas of supernaturalism and of distrust of liberal theology. 

The economic crisis seems to be breeding a theology of crisis. 
Observers report that the theology of crisis current in Europe for a 
number of years is now coming to have steadily increasing attention, 
within Protestantism at least. This is the case in spite of the fact 
that there seems to be more evidence of the resolution of the conflicts 
between religion and science. Another development, which should 
be considered along with that of a more dogmatic religious ideology, 
is the spread of a movement called the First Century Christian 
Fellowship, known in England as the Oxford group. The movement 
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is commonly referred to as Buchmanism, being named after its chief 
leader. Buchmanism has been spreading in certain areas by means 
of an emphasis upon confession to others, the sharing of experience, 
and “witnessing.” 

At the annual meeting of the American Sociological Society, 
Rabbi Marvin Nathan of Philadelphia presented a paper summariz- 
ing his studies of the attitudes of Jewish students in colleges and uni- 
versities toward Judaism. This study, carried on over a period of 
several years, among individuals attending fifty-seven universities, 
indicated that cultural changes are being accompanied by, or are ' 
resulting in, numerous changes in ideology among Jewish university 
students. Data from 1,500 students, gathered by means of corre- 
spondence, personal conferences, and group discussions, indicated 
that about two-thirds of the students have broken away from the 
personal concept of God, are troubled by intellectual difficulties, or 
reject the customs and practices of Judaism. There is evidence, 
Rabbi Nathan states, that these changes in ideology have begun in 
the high school. 


LAYMEN’S FOREIGN MISSIONS INQUIRY 


In November the Commission of Appraisal of the Laymen’s For- 
eign Missions Inquiry made public its report summarizing a study, 
carried on over a period of three years, of foreign missions as con- 
ducted in China, Japan, and India by seven large Protestant bodies. 
The study was made to consider some of the critical situations in the 
foreign missions enterprise. It went into the purposes of missions, 

. their bases of support, and their methods of work. The Inquiry was 
directed by thirty-five lay persons unofficially representing the seven 
denominations, although the work was entirely voluntary and unoffi- 
cial. The Commission said that missions should continue but that 
far-reaching changes were obviously needed. The Commission pro- 
posed, for example, a single unit of administration, a more rapid 
transfer of work to native responsibility, and more concentration of 
effort, better-trained and better-equipped missionaries, increasing 
co-operation with non-Christian faiths. The report, published by 
Harper and Brothers, New York, under the title of Rethinking Mis- : 
sions, received widespread publicity and editorial comment in the 
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newspapers of the entire nation. Some of its recommendations, as 
well as some of the ideas expressed in regard to the purposes of mis- 
sions, aroused considerable discussion, which revealed plainly the 
varieties of religious philosophy within Protestantism. The Com- 
mission of Appraisal, in general, recommended what has been called 
the "free fellowship" type of missions as over against the strictly 
evangelical or the Catholic types. At this writing, only preliminary 
consideration has been given to the report by the boards and socie- 
ties administering the programs of work which were studied. The 
report has been spoken of as a significant document, and its study is 
being recommended. On the other hand, various exceptions are not- 
ed. Some of these exceptions are on theological grounds. One board 
specifically stated that it could not take the position of looking for- 
ward to the continued coexistence of other religions and that it did 
not regard sharing with other religions as one of the main purposes 
of foreign missions. 


OTHER EVENTS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


Although 1932 was a presidential year, there were only rumblings 
of religious strife as contrasted with the events of 1928. Numerous 
observers report that Protestantism is less active, less resolute, in 
its support of prohibition. A new statement of social ideals of the 
Protestant churches was adopted by the Federal Council at its meet- 
ing in Indianapolis. This declared that “the churches should stand 
for social planning and control of credit and monetary systems. . ... 
Subordination of speculation and the profit motive to the creative 


and cooperative spirit... .. Encouragement of cooperatives and 
other organizations among farmers and other groups. . . .. Repudi- 
ation of war..... Xx 


A national conference on the general theme of “The Church in the 
City in the Present Crisis" declared in favor of increasing adult edu- 
cation on the part of the churches, particularly on economic and 
social matters. All evidence indicates that the radio is still being in- 
creasingly used for the broadcasting of religious services, by all 
faiths. The general conference of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
meeting in Atlantic City, took action abolishing racial discrimina- 
tion in any arrangements for subsequent conferences. 
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In addition to the Catholic events discussed previously under 
*Relief Efforts," others outstanding, mentioned by Catholic schol- 
. ars, are the issuance of three encyclicals by the pope. One of these 
was on the topic of “World Distress” and asked “men of good will to 
unite in a crusade of love and succor.” Another dealt with the rela- 
tions of church and state in Mexico. There continues to be exten- 
sive study and consideration of the encyclical of the year 1931 offi- 
cially entitled “Quadragesimo Anno,” better known under the popu- 
lar title of “Reconstructing the Social Order," issued on the occasion 
of the fortieth anniversary of the historic encyclical by Pope Leo 
XIII under the popular title “On the Condition of Labor.” The Di- 
reclory of Catholic Schools and Colleges (Washington) reported a gain 
of 2 per cent in the number of religious schools as compared with 
1931 and a gain of 2.4 per cent in the total number of students. 
Among the Jewish group domestic relief has become so overwhelm- 
ing that relief efforts on behalf of groups in less favored parts of the 
world were considerably decreased. Jewish charity organizations 
everywhere have had to stress relief so much that various forms of 
preventive work have been neglected. The problem of discrimina- 
tion in employment still concerns the Jewish community and par- 
ticularly makes for distress in a year of mass unemployment. 

There are reports that Jewish synagogues of all types are being 
drawn closer together by the depression and by problems of heavy 
debt and reduced income. There is considerable unemployment 
among the Jewish clergy (also within Protestantism). One scholar 
reports that “preoccupation with immediate domestic problems 
seems to have caused a waning of interest in what are considered to 
be more remote problems such as world peace." Another scholar re- 
ports that rabbis are having increased appeals for personal assistance 
to individuals in mental and social difficulties largely due to the 
economic depression. Within the other large religious bodies there is 
the same kind of testimony in regard to an increase in pastoral func- 
tions. 

LONG-TIME TRENDS 

The report of the President's Research Committee on Social 
Trends, published in 1933 in two volumes by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, entitled Recent Social Trends in the United States, 
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contains significant data in regard to long-time trends of religious 
organizations in the United States. Chapter xx, entitled "Changes 
in Religious Organizations," by C. Luther Fry, with the assistance of 
Mary Frost Jessup, deals with religious agencies in both urban and 
rural areas. It was found that between 1910 and 1930 organized re- 
ligious agencies had decidedly expanded both at home and abroad 
“even though in ideas and beliefs the period had been one of extreme 
unrest.” Over these twenty years, organized religion had expanded 
far more impressively in wealth than in membership. “Until very 
recently, membership has increased throughout the country at ap- 
proximately the same rate as the population." It is pointed out that 
there has been a widespread development of both denominational 
and interdenominational agencies that provide recreational facilities 
for young people. There is evidence that there has been a decided 
increase in co-operation among Protestant church bodies. 

It would appear that “churchmen have found it increasingly nec- 
essary to square their teachings with the findings of scientific in- 
quiry." There is an increasing competition between religious agen- 
cies of all sorts and various other agencies, including those for recrea- 
tion. Rigid attitudes toward strict Sabbath observance in the Unit- 
ed States have changed decidedly. There appears to be, among 
church bodies, an increasing interest in the family and in birth con- 
trol. 

“Relatively few denominations have a national distribution.” 
The value of church edifices in the United States was reported to be 
$1,258,000,000 in 1906, $1,677,000,000 in 1916, and $3,840,000,000 
in 1926, according to the federal religious censuses for those years. 
Data for thirty-four important Protestant denominations indicated 
that their contributions as measured in purchasing power were larger 
in 1930 than in 1926, although there were no great variations be- 
tween these years. There has been an expansion in two new types of 
church schools—the vacation school and the week-day school. There 
appeared to be more Bible reading in the public schools in 1930 than 
there was in 1900. The statement is made that religious agencies 
were maintaining in 1930 more schools, hospitals, and the like than 
at any previous time. Radio broadcasting of religious services was 
increasing rapidly. 
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Chapter x, entitled “Rural Life," prepared by J. H. Kolb and 
Edmund deS. Brunner, contains important data in regard to the 
churches located in villages having up to 2,500 population and in the 
open country. A study of representative villages indicated that in 
the rural communities 
churches are the most numerous of all the social organizations and institutions. 
Their total building investment and their income exceed all other types com- 
bined, except the school, which they rival when they do not exceed it. They em- 
ploy more people than any other social agency except the school, and they re- 
ceive several times as much in contributions as all other social agencies com- 
bined. .... The rural church, however, has changed less than almost any other 
rural institution in the last decade. . . .. Churches are slightly fewer in number 
and larger in membership, but a smaller proportion of the population is enrolled 
in that membership. Buildings are better, but budgets, programs and quality of 
leadership have changed very little. There is a trend for open country members 
to join churches in villages. 


Rural clergymen seem to have slightly better training, measured 
in terms of college and seminary attendance, than was the case a 
decade previous to the study. Salaries of rural clergymen increased 
rather sharply between 1920 and 1925 but declined between 1925 
and 1930. 


RACE RELATIONS 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
Northwestern University 
ABSTRACT 

The depression has apparently had little influence on race relations during the year. 
Two events of significance are the Massie case and the report by the Appraisal Commis- 
sion of the Laymen’s Foreign Mission Inquiry. Negro-white relations have manifested 
the normal state of unrest. The movement to restrict immigration has continued, with 
decrease of immigration by about 76 per cent during the year. Deportations have con- 
tinued in greater number than ever before. The situation of the Indian has remained 
unchanged. Two publications of importance are Professor T. J. Woofter’s chapter on 
“The Status of Racial and Ethnic Groups” in Recent Social Trends and Professor 
Donald Young’s volume on American Minority Peoples. 

Relations between the various population groups of the United 
States have changed little during the last year. That the difficul- 
ties of the economic situation had had few effects on this aspect of 
American life was remarked in considering race relations in 1931, and 
as far as can be seen, this observation is still valid; the continuance 
of the depression seems to have affected all racial groups in much the 
same manner and to much the same degree. Friction arising between 
them because of the economic stresses cannot be discerned, since the 
situation has apparently neither increased nor decreased the con- 
flicts between population groups. It may well be that prejudices 
held by minority groups against one another have been alleviated to 
some small degree by the depression, since all economic underprivi- 
leged groups have shared suffering together. However, no overt in- 
cidents that either support or refute this statement are to be re- 
corded. i 

Two happenings of the year, both of unusual character, may be 
noted at the outset. The first of these marks the manifestation of 
active race prejudice outside the boundaries of continental United 
States. I refer to the Massie case, which emphasized the conflict 
that has grown up between the white members of the naval colony 
in Hawaii and, to a certain degree, those Hawaiians who are of con- 
tinental American origin, on the one hand, and the remaining ma- 
jority of the Hawaiian population, which is composed of Chinese, 
Japanese, Filipinos, and other colored types, on the other. Theimme- 
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diate occasion for the disturbance, the alleged violation of the wife 
of Lieutenant Massie of the United States Navy and failure to con- 
vict the three native Hawaiians of non-American stock accused of 
the crime, is too well known to necessitate retelling here, nor need 
the action of Lieutenant Massie, his mother-in-law, and two of his 
subordinates in the navy, who took the law in their own hands, 
be detailed. It was the dramatic nature of the original offense and 
the manner in which vengeance was taken, the fact that Mrs. 
Massie's mother was a woman socially prominent in the United 
States and that Clarence Darrow undertook the defense, which 
operated to make this case a cause célébre. Lieutenant Massie and 
his co-defendants, it will be recalled, were found guilty'of murder, 
but their sentences were commuted by Governor Judd. This case is 
not mentioned here because it is, of itself, worthy of note. It is be- 
cause it constitutes a significant indication of one trend in race feel- 
ing that makes it impossible to ignore it. The comments made in 
Congress, in the state legislatures, and by various organizations con- 
cerning race relations in Hawaii which this case dramatized are re- 
vealing in the extreme. They demonstrate how the American shares 
with other peoples of European descent the stereotype of white su- 
periority, with its accompanying emotional reaction when this is 
challenged. 

The second matter relates to the report issued by the Appraisal 
Commission of the Laymen's Foreign Mission Inquiry on the results 
of missionary activity in the Far East. This Commission, headed by 
Professor William E. Hocking of Harvard University, and composed 
of distinguished representatives of seven Protestant denominations, 
released its report in instalments between October and December, 
1932, and in it assessed the personnel, aims, attitudes, and achieve- 
ments of missionary work in the Far East. It is not within the pur- 
view of this discussion to ask whether or not missions fulfil their 
aims. That one finds a critical note in the report toward the atti- 
tudes of missionaries regarding those to whom they have been sent 
to enlighten is, however, not unimportant in a consideration of the 
race attitudes of Americans. The report has stimulated a consider- 
able amount of controversy, not the least quoted of which have been 
the remarks of the novelist, Mrs. Pearl Buck, who, long a resident of 
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China, has joined in the attack on the attitude of missionaries to- 
ward the racially different peoples among whom they work. These 
gestures of humility toward the cultures of the Far East, and to- 
ward the peoples who have erected these cultures, constitute from 
a long-term point of view an arresting phase of the year's develop- 
ments. 

When we turn to Negro-white relations the normal state of unrest 
is to be observed. In the New York Times of January 1, 1933, Dr. 
R. R. Moton, principal of the Tuskegee Institute, published his an- 
nualsurvey oflynching. For 1932 he found that eight persons had 
been lynched. This was five less than the number lynched in 1931, 
thirteen less than the number for 1930, two less than that for 1929, 
three less than that for 1928, and eight less than that for 1927. The 
analysis of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People gave a somewhat greater number of cases, the difference be- 
ing the result of a difference in classification of instances of mob- 
violence resulting in death. This last report records eleven cases. 
Dr. Moton states that thirty-one times during the year officers of the 
law prevented lynching; on seven of these occasions armed force was 
used. A total of forty-two persons, seven whites and thirty-five 
Negroes, were thus saved from death at the hands of mobs. Two 
of the eight persons lynched, according to Dr. Moton, were white, 
and six were Negro. 

The Scotsboro case, mentioned in last year's summary, dragged 
on to inconclusiveness. In Aprila stay of execution was granted the 
accused until June. Something over a month later, the United 
States Supreme Court agreed to review the sentence passed on these 
men, and, in accordance with the order of the superior body, the 
Alabama Supreme Court granted a further stay. Arguments were 
heard before the Supreme Court in October, and a month later new 
trials were ordered on the ground that the normal safeguards legally 
due the accused had not been observed. The case, which has become 
almost as internationally famous as that of Sacco and Vanzetti, has 
been the cause of untold numbers of demonstrations by workers' 
groups in foreign countries. 

Church policy on racial relations became prominent in the head- 
lines of May, when the general conference of the Methodist Episco- 
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pal church, in Atlantic City, resolved not to meet in the future where 
segregation of races would be necessary. 

A final item in Negro-white relations which may be mentioned 
concerns the charges brought by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People that there was grave discrimination 
by contractors working on the federal Mississippi flood-control proj- 
ect in the pay and treatment of Negroes. President Hoover took 
official cognizance of the charges and named a board to investigate 
conditions. If the statements of the Association are correct, it would 
indicate that the situation of Negroes working on the levees amounts 
to virtual slavery. 

In the summary of race relations of 1931 it was seen how prelimi- 
nary figures indicated that for the first time immigration would show 
& net decrease. This was confirmed in the official report, which shows 
that for the first nine months of the year 46,217 more aliens left the 
United States than arrived in this country. The total net immigra- 
tion was 43,353, the emigration was 89,570. A total of 199,964 aliens 
arrived in this country, but this figure includes both immigrants and 
non-immigrants—that is, not only settlers, but tourists and other 
travelers as well. Immigration decreased 75.9 per cent during the 
year. The decrease from Europe was 78 per cent, from Canada 77 
per cent, from Mexico 66 per cent, and all other immigration de- 
creased 63 per cent. In 1932 the movement to restrict immigration 
continued in the same direction. In a statement released on January 
I, 1933, secretary of Labor Doak said: 


The immigration service of the Department of Labor has carried out through 
the year its high duty of protecting American labor against the invasion of for- 
eign workers. The smallest number of immigrants in over roo years gained 
entry in the fiscal year which ended June 30 last. In that fiscal year only 35,576 
aliens were admitted—a drop of 64 per cent from the preceding year’s figures of 
97,139. It should also be stated that a fair proportion of those admitted were the 
alien wives and unmarried children under 21 years of age of American citizens. 


That the hostility toward a policy of permitting immigration con- 
tinues is obvious if a few of the measures proposed during the year 
' js recorded. Thus, in January, the Senate Immigration Committee 
reported favorably on a bill to restrict Mexican immigration to a 
quota of twenty-five hundred annually. In March, the House Im- 
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migration Committee approved a 9o per cent decrease in all immi- 
gration from the Old World and the Western Hemisphere alike. 
The only measures to ease the regulations were a bill passed by the 
Senate and the House in June and signed by President Hoover in 
july to exempt husbands of United States citizens from quota re- 
strictions, and a move made by the House to admit alien parents of 
citizens of the United States, provided their support could be as- 
sured. Secretary Doak, who has prosecuted the policy of immigra- 
tion restriction and deportation of aliens with the greatest vigor, 
made his boldest stroke during the year when he issued a new ruling 
concerning non-quota students. This ruling, which had to do with 
the extent to which alien students might support themselves while 
studying in American universities, was received with a storm of 
protest. At the present writing, however, nothing has been done con- 
cerning it. 

Tn line with attitudes and enactments regarding immigrants may 
be considered the agitation that is being increasingly carried on and 
the moves that are being made to compel the registration of aliens. 
In view of the growing sentiment favoring such registration it should 
not be surprising if legal sanction is given to the proposal in the near 
future. Deportations have continued in greater number than ever 
before. I quote again from Secretary Doak’s résumé of the 1932 ac- 
tivities of the Department of Labor: 

The immigration service also was unremitting in its endeavors to deport 
aliens who were found to be in this country in violation of the immigration laws. 
The aliens deported during the last fiscal year reached the formidable number of 
19,426, the largest number in the history of the department. To this number 


should be added 10,775 aliens subject to deportation, but who were permitted 
to depart without the institution of deportation proceedings. 


Preliminary reports in January indicated that twenty thousand 
would be deported during 1932. No official figures for the calendar 
year are available, but if the record of the fiscal year continues and 
this figure is reached, it will mean an increase of more than eighteen 
hundred over deportations during 1931. The bill introduced by 
Representative Dies, authorizing the deportation of alien commu- 
nists, is to be noted. This was passed last June by the House and is 
at present under consideration by the Senate. Similar to it is the 
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ruling of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals handed down in 
October that affliation with the communist party is sufficient 
grounds for deporting aliens. 

The situation of the Indians has remained unchanged. Charges 
and countercharges concerning the consequences of the reorganization 
of the Indian Bureau by the appointees of the Hoover administra- 
tion have been aired, but it is difficult to do more than state that 
some of the more flagrant abuses seem to have been corrected. In the 
annual report of Secretary of the Interior Wilbur, the following 
statement, which shows the policy of the department, is found: 


States must lead Indians into competent citizenship . . . . and protect their 
persons and property. .... We are not out to capture any more Indians and our 
aim is to qualify those Indians now under our care, and their children, to take 
their places in the competitive system that surrounds them. That means the 
ultimate breaking up of the reserve system and its artificial islands in our 
civilisation. 


Whether or not this approach will be continued under the new ad- 
ministration remains to be seen. The utter demoralization of the 
Indians in which earlier attempts at forced acculturation have re- 
sulted are too well known to need more than mention here; it remains 
to be seen whether the above policy will further damage or remedy 
existing conditions. 

In the field of publication, the year has been marked by the ap- 
pearance of two very different works, each of significance for the 
study of race relations. One of these is the report of the Committee 
on Social Trends which, on January 1, 1933, released its findings 
after an extended period of research. The first of the two summary 
volumes contains Professor Woofter’s chapter on “The Status of 
Racial and Ethnic Groups,’ which is to be followed by a more ex- 
tended monographic treatment at a later date. The other work is 
that of Professor Donald Young, entitled American Minority Peo- 
ples? 

Woofter summarizes the trends in the racial and ethnic composi- 
tion of the United States, and in race relations, since 1900, showing 

1 Pp. 553-601. The chapter on “Population,” by W. S. Thompson and P. K. Whelp- 
ton, should also be consulted. 

2 New York: Harper & Bros. 
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with charts and graphs the manner in which immigration has 
changed population types, the results of Negro migration both on 
this element in our population and as it affects other groups, the 
change in the conditions under which the Indians live. He shows, 
also, how since 1900 there has been a great increase in Mexican im- 
migration and discusses the distinct changes in the position of the 
oriental groups in our population. Such matters as the social prob- 
lems which have arisen from these population changes, the aspects 
of health and education for each of the groups, the presence of race 
prejudice, the rise of co-operation between racial groups, particularly 
Negro and White, and the amount of assimilation of foreigners to the 
prevalent patterns are all discussed by Woofter. His conclusions 
stress the fact that the problems of the adjustment of color and racial 
groups to the patterns of American life and “of adjusting American 
life to them" remain far from solved. He feels that ‘While the race 
contacts have become more extensive in the past decade, friction has 
probably become less intensive.” He notes that the Negro has par- 
ticipated in advances in education and health work, but that, particu- 
larly in southern cities, economically there has been loss rather than 
gain. Finally, he stresses the matter of interracial groups: 


.... There is the fact that a growing number of organizations are interesting 
themselves in problems of the adjustment of alien groups. The technique of in- 
terracial co-operation is proving of value in securing more satisfactory Negro- 
white relations. The greatly increased appropriations for the Indian Bureau 
applied to carrying out the recommendations of a thoroughgoing Indian survey 
have increased the value of Indian services, and the tendency toward federal, 
state and county co-operation in Indian problems tends to bring the Indian in 
closer touch with the white community. A number of organizations for dealing 
with the immigrant have strengthened their programs and having abandoned 
the idea of forcing the alien into a “melting pot" have directed their efforts 
toward assimilation along essential lines and the cultivation of those things in 
the old world tradition which may enrich American life. The immigrant church, 
organizations and press have also changed from purely nationalistic agencies to 
agencies which help in adjustment as well as keep alive old world languages and 
customs.3 


Even though Young’s book may be considered as dealing with the 
same problems studied by Woofter, no approach could be more dif- 


3 P. 601. 
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ferent. In this volume the author is concerned more with the social- 
izing factors at work in racial contacts, and the psychological reac- 
tions to the processes of racial conflict and adaptation, than in sta- 
tistical summaries of what has happened in a given period. The 
approach of the book is unique in that it stresses the fact that the 
problems which any minority people face are the problems which all 
minority peoples must meet. 

There have been any number of books written on the Negro, the various im- 
migrant groups, and the Indian, and their status as minorities in this country. 
A few have discussed more than one minority. The impression conveyed, how- 
ever, has been in the main that Negro-white relations are one thing, while Jew- 
ish-Gentile, Oriental-white, and other race relations are vastly different from 
each other, even to the extent of kind rather than degree. The view here pre- 
sented is that the problems and principles of race relations are remarkably 
similar, regardless of what groups are involved; and that only by an integrated 
study of all minority peoples in the United States can a real understanding and 
sociological analysis of the involved social phenomena be achieved.4 


Young considers such matters as the nature of race prejudice, the 
movement of peoples, the occupations of the members of minority 
groups, segregation and assimilation, crossing of physical types, edu- 
cation and church relations, artistic and intellectual achievements of 
the minority peoples of this country. His summary stands in sharp 
contrast to Woofter's, for the hopeful tone of Woofter's discussion is 
here replaced by a series of questions, especially with regard to prac- 
tical measures of meeting the problems which arise from friction be- 
tween groups. Holding that visibility, competition, and tradition are 
the principal factors to be taken into account, Young maintains that 
associations such as the National Urban League, the Commission on 
Interracial Co-operation, the Indian Rights Association, the Society 
for Italian Immigrants, or the Chinese Tongs are rather reflections 
of a situation than means for changing it. “What have such organi- 
zations done to justify their existence?" he asks. 

Much in the way of fighting particular instances of atrocious injustice, a 
little in the way of the dissemination of interracial facts, and nothing so far as 
any general change in racial attitudes is concerned. .... All praise should go 


to the efforts of the interracial pioneers who are sacrificing much for their ideals 
and who have fought valiantly for the adjustment of interracialrelations. Noth- 
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ing, however, is to be gained by carrying our confidence in them to the extent of 
believing that they may do more than battle the symptoms of race prejudice, as 
a fever may be reduced by the application of ice, affording some relief to the 
patient but not curing the disease.s 


It is not within the scope of this discussion to present evidence 
for or against either position. This much, however, may be indicat- 
ed: that it would seem not without hope for the scientific analysis 
of race relations in the United States when studies such as those of 
Professor Young and Dr. Woofter can so far approach the problems 
objectively as not to be overcome by their immediacy and by the 
pressure to devise solutions for them, but rather to regard them as 
material for objective analysis and non-meliorative consideration. 


5 P. 590. 
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ABSTRACT 


President Hoover called a citizens’ conference on the crisis in American education. 
The federal Office of Education is seriously crippled as a result of the national economy 
program. The survey of higher education in California defines the functions of second- 
ary education and university education. The Progressive Education Association secures 
a relaxation of the requirements for admission to certain colleges. Various agencies pre- 
pare materials for instruction in social studies in elementary and secondary schools. 
France extends free secondary education. A commission of the League of Nations criti- 
cizes Chinese imitation of American education. Adult education is extended in various 
centers to the unemployed. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE OF CITIZENS 
ON THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS 


President Hoover issued a call in December, 1932, at the request 
of a number of interested organizations, for a Citizens’ Conference on 
the Crisis in Education. The organizations concerned were: the 
American Council on Education, the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the American Federation of Labor, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and the National Grange. The conference 
convened on January s and 6, 1933. President Hoover's address in 
opening the first meeting was in part as follows: 


This conference is unusual, in that it invites the co-operation of men of widely 
different points of view in the consideration of our school and tax system from 
the standpoint of maintaining the welfare of the children of today. 

Our governmental forces have grown unevenly and along with our astounding 
national development. We are now forced to make decisions on the merits of 
the various expenditures. But in the rigid governmental economies that are 
requisite everywhere we must not encroach upon the schools or reduce the op- 
portunity of the child through the school to develop adequate citizenship. There 
is no safety for our republic without the education of our youth. That is the first 
charge upon all citizens and local governments. 

I have confidence that with adequate reduction of expenditures there can be 
ample amounts obtained from reasonable taxation to keep our school system in- 
tact and functioning satisfactorily. Those in charge of the schools must be will- 
ing to face conditions as they are, to co-operate in discarding all unnecessary 
expenditure, to analyze all procedures, and to carry forward on a solid basis of 
economy. But the schools must be carried on. 

022 
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The conference adopted statements prepared by its committees. 
Several of the most important of these actions are as follows: 


WHEREAS, The conference is informed that additional drastic cuts in budgets 
and salaries have been made during recent months, amounting in many localities 
to as much as 25 to 4o per cent, and that schools in a number of states and locali- 
ties have been closed completely, thus depriving children of all educational op- 
portunities; and 

Wuereas, Education is an important public function; and 

WnuEREAS, The loss of educational opportunity by youth is irreplaceable; 

Therefore, Be it Resolved, That the educational service should be accorded a 
high degree of priority in determining the purposes and services which shall be 
supported by the states during a depression. 


The major wastes in education should be eliminated through the elimination 
of control and interference by politicians, of political appointments and of 
political corruption. 

Local governments and local school districts should be reorganized and con- 
solidated. 

Administrative control of the schools must be centralized in the superintend- 
ent. 

State administrative organization of education must be reorganized through 
the creation of a non-political and professional agency for the administration of 
the educational policies of the state. 

The state must assume the responsibility within its means of assuring ade- 
quate public education to all local communities, irrespective of their financial 
condition. .... 

All governments, local, state and national, must direct attention to the im- 
mediate reformation of the system of taxation. 


Immediate efforts should be made through the raising of the general level of 
commodity prices, the correction of serious economic maladjustments, and 
otherwise, to increase the volume of income and purchasing power, and thus to 
provide the moneys necessary for a proper educational program. If this is not 
done, widespread injury will result, not only to the cause of education, but to 
the value of all obligations, public and private. 


It is the judgment of this committee that it is possible, through such a finan- 
cial system as will render all the wealth and income of the nation equitably liable 
to taxation, to provide for the proper support of the American plan of educa- 
tion in each of the states of the Union. This American plan is based upon the 
principle of an equality of opportunity for all youth to secure a complete edu- 
cation, and upon the continuance of appropriate instruction of those adult indi- 
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viduals and classes in need of effective adjustment to the changing economic and 
social conditions. 


Resolved That we urge the Congress to provide for federal assistance through 
emergency loans for a limited period to such states as may make an adequate 
showing of their inability to maintain reasonable standards of support for pub- 
lic-school education. ... . 


CRIPPLING OF THE FEDERAL OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Among the retrenchments which have been made in educational 
budgets, none is more serious than that which Congress approved 
as a part of the economy campaign of 1932 when it reduced the re- 
sources of the United States Office of Education by 36 per cent, that 
is, in a ratio far greater than the ratio by which it reduced other gov- 
vernmental services. The Office of Education has been compelled 
to abandon its national survey of educational finance, to reduce the 
scope of its survey of teacher training in the United States, and to 
give up its publication of lists of current writings in the field of edu- 
cation. The funds available for the publication of bulletins is re- 
duced to the point where the preparation and distribution of informa- 
tion on national developments in education will be limited to the 
commissioner’s reports and to a vanishingly small number of other 
documents. 

The withdrawal of federal services at a time when the educational 
problems which confront the communities of the United States are 
more difficult of solution than they have ever been in the history of 
the nation shows how short-sighted is the American policy of dealing 
with schools. The fact is that schools are overcrowded with a rapidly 
increasing pupil population because children are excluded from in- 
dustry; local school budgets are drastically reduced; legislatures are 
at a loss to devise wise legislation for public education. In spite of 
the urgent need of intelligence, the one source of comprehensive in- 
formation regarding education is dried up for the reason that Con- 
gress is influenced by political considerations to maintain in full 
force other public services which have far less social significance than 
education. 

The legislatures which convene in 1933 should have been supplied 
with the guidance which would have come from a national survey of 
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school finance. Fortunately, the General Education Board provided 
$25,000 to continue certain parts of the finance survey, but the main 
undertaking which depended on federal support had to be aban- 
doned. Local school systems are in constant need of guidance. The 
policy of this country has been to leave the control of education al- 
most entirely to local authorities. There is no such centralization of 
educational control as there is in other great civilizations. The 
United States Office of Education has rendered a national service 
which is indispensable if the scattered local authorities are to organize 
schools as they should. The curtailment of this essential service will 
have serious consequences. 


THE CALIFORNIA SURVEY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


A notable document enunciating general principles in regard to 
the organization of state systems of public education was issued by 
the commission which carried on the survey of the university, teach- 
ers’ colleges, and junior colleges of California under the chairman- 
ship of Henry Suzzallo, president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. This document recognizes the fact that 
the primary function of a state system of public education is to pro- 
vide a universal training for all the people of the state. It goes be- 
yond many earlier pronouncements, however, and sets forth the 
contention that under modern conditions universal public education 
cannot stop with the elementary school. It states explicitly that 
provision for education through the junior college is a public ob- 
ligation. 

With respect to the curriculum of secondary schools, the report 
makes the following statement: 

The most significant body of psychological fact concerning human nature 
that has recently influenced our thinking or our action is that which reveals the 
astounding range of individual differences in a social or school population. Peo- 
ple are not all alike. To believe they are and to treat them as though they were 
is to commit a grave human injustice to many individuals, and to deprive society 
of the use of their full powers. Social and educational justice is far more nearly 
realized by treating students differently than by treating them identically. 

Differentiated treatment is necessary the moment individual differences be- 
gin to assert themselves in such a manner as to make inadequate the traditional 
curriculum and method of common schools. It may first express itself in allow- 
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ing or providing a different mode of approach to the study of the world and 
civilization. 

Inability or lack of interest exhibited by a pupil demands a redirection of in- 
tellectual interest and provision for a shift of educational emphasis. A change of 
emphasis from the adacemic to other domains of arts, letters, or science, on the 
part of a student, often salvages a school career and acts as a spur to continuous 
learning. After some years of common schooling a considerable portion of stu- 
dents in compulsory attendance show a lapse of interest. The fact that such 
persons display limited ability in liberal studies may indicate that their chief 
powers lie in other directions than the purely literary or mathematical. Here 
arises the necessity for providing vocational courses of a quality and value equal 
to, and co-ordinate with, those of an academic nature. This situation involves 
growing numbers of cases as larger and larger groups of the population move 
through the school system toward the upper levels of common schooling. New 
intellectual opportunities and new opportunities for specialized, vocational 
training are then plainly indicated, the more so because little by little the school 
has been forced to assume responsibilities that the home and industry cannot or 
will not longer perform. But in all such cases the trade or industrial teacher still 
has the responsibility of socializing or civilizing the student through connecting 
in the fullest possible extent his vocational activity with the rest of civilized life. 
Sometimes late, sometimes early, the readjustment just implied takes place for 
every student. 


The report advocates for the university above the junior college a 
curriculum designed to train for specialized professional callings, 
thus recognizing a distinction between general education and the 
lower forms of vocational education, on the one hand, and higher 
specialized professional education, on the other hand. A quotation 
which sets forth this contrast is as follows: 


The main function of the university system —It is the main function of the 
university system, which includes the upper divisions of colleges, the graduate 
schools, and the professional schools, to educate specialists for the strategically 
important social services which modern civilization requires, and to do this with 
full regard to the number of such specialists that society can utilize. Among the 
specialized callings for which the university system educates are research, teach- 
ing, the ministry, the law, medicine and surgery, engineering, and similar pro- 
fessions. 

Provision for general education in the United States commonly closes at the 
end of the second college year, or at the end of the lower division or junior col- 
lege. Certainly, it is a very general practice throughout the United States, par- 
ticularly in most institutions west of the Appalachian Mountains, to begin 
scholarly concentration in the arts, sciences, and letters with the third (or 
junior) college year; that is, with the senior college proper, and to begin either 
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professional or specialized pre-professional education at the same stage in school 
progress. The exceptions, though conspicuous, merely accentuate the general 
trend of current practice. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH COLLEGE ADMISSIONS 


A committee created by the Progressive Education Association 
has during the past year held a number of conferences with repre- 
sentatives of colleges in different parts of the United States at which 
a plan has been proposed for relaxation of college-entrance require- 
ments. The plan contemplates the selection of a number of schools 
which shall be permitted, under the supervision of a committee in- 
cluding representatives of the schools and colleges, to undertake rad- 
ical revisions of their curricula. The schools are to be allowed to 
recommend their graduates to the colleges, and the colleges are to 
receive these graduates even though their records do not include the 
courses which the colleges ordinarily require for admission. 

The purposes which the Progressive Education Association wishes 
to promote by this plan are stated as follows: 

To this end we should like to provide, more fully than the present organiza- 
tion of the secondary school permits, for: (1) more continuity in learning, great- 
er mastery in whatever fields of learning are undertaken; this includes: acquisi- 
tion of effective techniques of study and of expression, capacity to see facts in 
their relationships, power to organize knowledge for a valid purpose, power and 
impetus to pursue learning beyond the limits of the "assignment"; (2) more 
chance for the release of creative energies; (3) more time and scope for pupils, 
with guidance, to develop their varied types of power and talent with the high- 
est possible skill and seriously to pursue their special interests; and (4) more 
definite plans to help children to realize the interdependence and the interrela- 
tionships of human life and to develop a feeling for social responsibility. 

We want to work toward a type of secondary education which will be flexible, 
responsive to changing needs, clearly based upon an understanding of character- 
istics of children between the ages of twelve and eighteen, as well as upon an 
understanding of the qualities needed in adult life. 

À number of colleges have agreed to accept the plan, and a com- 
mittee is now engaged in selecting the schools where experiments are 
to be organized. 


SOCIAL STUDIES AND THE CURRICULUM 


The American Historical Association has a Commission on Social 
Studies which is devising a program for schools which will make 
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pupils more intelligent on social problems than do the present school 
curricula. A first pronouncement has been issued by this commission 
indicating the kind of program which it will propose. This program 
is to take advantage of the ripest scholarship of the social sciences, 
is to recognize fully the rapidly changing character of modern civili- 
zation, and is to adapt its contents to the various stages of maturity 
of pupils at different levels in the schools. 

The American Council on Education has a Committee on Mate- 
rials of Instruction which has issued, with the co-operation of the 
Subcommittee on Political Education of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association, a series of brochures dealing with such fundamen- 
tal social inventions as the alphabet, the number system, weights and 
measutes, the calendar, telling time, and the rules of the road. These 
brochures do not aim so much at an exposition of changing civiliza- 
tion as they do at the cultivation on the part of young people of a 
recognition of the meaning of social co-operation. The great staples 
of civilization came into existence through long ages of human en- 
deavor, and every school which teaches reading and the use of num- 
ber takes advantage of the centuries of effort which went into the 
creation of the fundamentals of intellectual life. The American 
Council on Education will continue to issue material which is directly 
available for use in schools. 

Other efforts are being made by individuals and school systems to 
bring into the curriculum what has been largely lacking in the past, 
namely, lessons on social problems. Some of the suggestions are radi- 
cal, recommending to teachers that they direct the influence of the 
schools toward the setting-up of a new social order. Perhaps the 
most vigorous advocacy of reform of society through the schools is 
a publication by Professor George S. Counts which bears the title 
Dare ihe School Build a New Social Order? 

Many school systems are publishing syllabi outlining studies in 
social institutions for all grades in the elementary school and the 
high school. There is promise in these various lines of activity that 
the school programs of American schools will very soon be recon- 
structed in such a way as to give social studies a central position 
rather than the marginal position which they have occupied up to 
this time. 
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EDUCATION IN FRANCE AND CHINA 


France has taken another step in the direction of making second- 
ary education free. Until 1930, the Lycées required a payment of tui- 
tion from all students attending its classes. After a bitter political 
struggle in the Chamber of Deputies, the first year of the lycée was 
made free in 1930. In 1931, after a similar struggle, the second year 
was made free. In enacting the budget for 1932, the Chamber of Depu- 
ties made the third year free. This they did with little debate and 
almost as a matter of course. There are three more years to be con- 
sidered and acted on before the whole lycée becomes in this respect 
fully democratized. 

The League of Nations sent to China, at the request of the gov- 
ernment of that country, a commission to recommend reorganiza- 
tions to be undertaken in the educational system. The commission 
consisted of four members, all from European countries which are 
organized under highly centralized federal control of schools. The 
commission found that China has been greatly influenced in its re- 
cent efforts to develop a public-school system by the example of 
America. The commission expresses disapproval of this imitation of 
America. It argues that China should devise a system closely related 
to its own social history. In the course of its report, the commission 
gives expression to the curious contention that since China has an old 
civilization and Europe has an old civilization, the Chinese should 
study carefully the European pattern of education and should be 
influenced more by that pattern than by the institutions of youthful 
America. The commission urgently recommends that leading 
Chinese educators be sent to Europe at once to gain the benefit 
of contact with European schools and universities. The Chinese gov- 
ernment has acted on this suggestion and has sent a group of educa- 
tors to Europe. Whether they will be stimulated by this visit to 
adapt the schools of China to the peculiar demands of Chinese his- 
tory remains to be seen. 

A second source of great distress to the commission is the fact that 
Chinese students who have attended American universities and 
those who in their own country have heard lectures by American 
professors have shown a disposition to cultivate the science of educa- 
tion. The members of the commission evidently believe in organiz- 
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ing schools under strict supervision of governmental authorities 
rather than under the guidance of scientific studies. It is probably 
impossible for anyone who has not participated in studies of the 
kind now fortunately common in the United States to understand 
how federal authority can be dispensed with in favor of the principles 
derived from systematic studies of educational problems. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


The financial depression with its unemployment has affected adult 
education unfavorably in some communities because lack of funds 
has made it necessary to abandon night schools and other centers 
where educational opportunities were formerly offered to adults. 

On the other hand, there are a number of places where efforts to 
provide education for older people have been redoubled and 
courses of various kinds have been provided, especially for the un- 
employed. 

The following reports are from three sections of the country. 


From Seatile: 

On the theory that conditions of unemployment such as exist and may con- 
tinue to exist through part or all of the coming winter present a challenge to edu- 
cation, plans have been devised for afternoon classes for unemployed citizens, to 
be taught by public-school teachers who volunteer their services for this work. 
The courses to be offered range from practical courses like gardening, home eco- 
nomics, and shop work, to courses in literature, history, government, music, and 
art. 

The work is only made possible, according to Superintendent McClure, 
through the generous giving by teachers and principals of their time and their 
services. 


From Wisconsin: 

The jobless young man just out of high school, without means of going on to 
college, is having his needs met by Wisconsin’s public-education system, which 
is making it possible for him to continue his studies in his home town. Thou- 
sands of recent graduates of both sexes are being absorbed in the high schools, 
vocational schools, and the university-extension division. One consequence seen 
is the minimizing of the number who take to the highways or endeavor to find 
work in the big cities. 

From New York City: 

That the twenty-two New York City evening high schools, despite the cur- 
tailments introduced in the interests of economy, are accommodating a record 
enrolment of 55,077 students this fall was disclosed in figures made public today 
by Morris E. Siegel, director of evening schools. This, Mr. Siegel said, repre- 
sents an increase of 15,000 over last year, which is about twice the increase of 
any previous year. 


GOVERNMENT 
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Different phases of the depression are the most striking features in the adjustment of 
governmental machinery and of governmental action for the year 1932. Overshadowing 
everything was the need for unemployment relief, but also acutely felt was the need for 
reljef to financial and business organizations and to farmers. The year is notable as see- 
ing the entry of the federal government into the emergency relief situation, aside from 
the emergency grants for roads which had been made for the previous year in the states, 
and its assumption of the principal burden in caring for relief to business and to agricul- 
tural debtors. In addition to the general reduction of budgets for ordinary expenses, 
there were several interesting methods adopted to provide for cuts in expenses and sal- 
aries. 


Unemployment in 1931 had grown beyond the power of the local 
communities to deal with it. The states had been obliged to come to 
their aid, and state aid has implied a certain degree of state adminis- 
tration. This did not go to the extent of setting up a relief agency, 
but rather a state agency to carry on work relief, to allocate the state 
grant to local organizations, with power to lay down standards and 
regulations under which it should be distributed. 

In 1932 unemployment needs overwhelmed the states, and the 
federal government recognized its responsibility by appropriating 
$300,000,000 (Public 302) which the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration was directed to distribute to states and territories. Pay- 
ments were to be made to the governors on application, within two 
years from the date of the passage of the act. The Corporation must 
consider the necessity and the inadequacy of the resources of the state 
or territory applying and only approve if there is a real need. Pay- 
ments were made to the governor, but the money could be distribut- 
ed among the political subdivisions, if the governor made a certificate 
of necessity in respect to a particular subdivision, and if it agreed to 
repay the advance to the Corporation. This grant is not a free gift 
on the part of the government; the money must be repaid at 3 per cent 
interest by deductions from future federal road aid grants, unless 
another means of repayment is provided for. An organization has 
been set up in the Corporation to advise in respect to the appli- 
cations for relief. Thus the principle was preserved, in theory, that 
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the federal government would not give relief, but only lend to the 
needy states and localities. A free grant for direct relief, however, 
was made in kind by Public Resolutions 12 and 33 which gave to the 
Red Cross for distribution 85,000,000 bushels of wheat and 500,000, 
oco bales of cotton which had been acquired by the United States in 
its efforts to stabilize the market for agricultural commodities. 

The problem of relief so far as the states are concerned is that of 
organizing the co-operation of state and local authorities under the 
general supervision of the state. Ohio, the only state which acted on 
a state-wide scale in 1932, by S.B. 1, created a State Relief Com- 
mission to serve till March 1, 1933, consisting of five representative 
citizens appointed by the governor without compensation, but with 
necessary expenses. State and local government departments and 
agencies were instructed to consult with the Commission, and it was 
given access to their records. Pennsylvania, No. 51, at its special 
session, took measures to prepare for the expenditure of federal 
monies. It created a State Emergency Relief Board of the governor, 
lieutenant governor, auditor general, state treasurer, and speaker of 
the House, to adopt a comprehensive program for the expenditure 
of money received from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Money received was to be deposited in a Federal Unemployment Re- 
lief Fund, held without restrictions applicable to ordinary state reve- 
nue. The governor is the administrative officer of the Board. The 
funds are to be expended by him under a system of administration 
which he is to establish under his direction and on his responsibility. 
The legislature instructed the Board, in its program of expenditure, 
to consider public works that might be constructed and the distribu- 
tion of direct relief. Private agencies were to be recognized, and the 
part that they should play should be set forth in the state scheme. 
In distributing its money the Board should further local responsi- 
bility, as it was instructed, in making its plan of allocation among 
the counties, to take into consideration the needs of the community 
and the relief funds available from taxation and other sources in 
each community. The Board was also to co-ordinate relief work car- 
ried on by the governor with federal money and that provided for by 
state appropriations, so as to extend the available funds from all 
sources over the longest possible period of time. 
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New Jersey, chapter 215, strengthened its relief administration by 
permitting the director to require municipalities to pay part of the 
relief as a condition of granting state aid and to prescribe rules and 
conditions for the administration of the entire relief program where 
state funds are granted. New Jersey also recognizes the third factor 
in the trilogy of state, locality, and private aid by expressly authoriz- 
ing grants to private agencies for emergency relief, under the con- 
dition that if a private agency accepts state funds it must submit to 
the conditions prescribed by the director for the administration of 
relief, including relief paid for by funds raised from private sources 
as well as from the state contribution. A similar power, given to the 
Wisconsin Commission, to give state funds to a private agency has 
been sustained by the Supreme Court of that state." 

Virginia did not develop an extensive public work emergency pro- 
gram, but it authorized, by chapter 235, the State Highway Com- 
mission to determine "whenever and wherein" there is an unem- 
ployed surplus of citizens. When it has located the surplus, the 
Commission shall employ them on highways “whenever and wher- 
ever" the Commission judges that they “may be efficiently employed 
in connection therewith.” The action of the Commission must, of 
course, be affected by the amount of money which it has on hand 
with which to pay the wages of the persons it employs. Whether in 
the long run the State Highway Commission will prove an appropri- 
ate body to administer work relief, including the difficult job of de- 
termining who is unemployed and who should have the relief, may 
be open to question. 

Ohio, S.B. 2, recognizes a special form of the distress coming from 
unemployment and authorizes boards of education up to December 
31, 1933, to provide necessaries for needy children, if satisfied that 
the children are unable to attend school because of want. The relief 
commissioner must allocate funds for relief if the Board has not 
money in its hands sufficient to take care of the children. 

The legislatures were faced with the necessity of providing for 
heavy expenses outside of their ordinary budgets to take care of 
the unemployment caused by the emergency. Except so far as funds 
might be received from the federal government, it is obvious that 
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this expense could only be met by economy or by borrowing or some 
form of taxation which would yield an immediate revenue. This 
was true whether the state contributed to the relief or whether the 
local authorities should bear all or part of the burden from their tax 
on credit resources. Expense of government could not be cut suffi- 
ciently to provide for the emergency out of the diminished state or 
local revenues; so taxation or borrowing became a necessity. Unem- 
ployment relief is a current expenditure, such an expenditure as 
should ordinarily be covered out of current tax income; but on the 
other hand it was argued that the need for relief will be short-lived, 
so that it would be justifiable to issue bonds to provide the money 
immediately needed and to trust to the prosperous years ahead for 
surpluses of revenue with which to pay them. 

Many of the legislatures made a valiant effort to meet all or part 
of the cost of relief by tax. Arizona, chapter 9, laid an emergency 
tax on stores in the form of an annual license fee to provide funds to 
relieve unemployment. Wisconsin, chapter 29, selects income taxpay- 
ers and chain stores to help out in the emergency, but holds out a 
hope of tempering the income tax increase by providing that it shall 
be reduced in proportion to the payments made to the state by the 
United States government for relief. The money coming from these 
two imposts is appropriated for grants to counties for outdoor relief 
and for the cost of labor used upon relief works. The Conservation 
Commission is to spend $500,000 of the relief fund for fire protection 
work. Pennsylvania, No. 53, imposes a sales tax of x per cent on the 
gross income from sales of tangible personal property for a six 
months’ period, to pay the appropriations for unemployment relief. 
The Ohio legislature lays its hands on the gas and motor vehicle 
taxes, sacred to road building, as one way out of meeting the expense 
of unemployment. By S.B. 3 it permits cities and counties to use all 
or any part of the gas or motor vehicle taxes apportioned to them 
for poor relief, if the State Relief Commission gives its consent. 
However, there must be a public hearing by the local authorities be- 
fore action is taken to determine whether the sentiment of the com- 
munity will permit the turning aside of this money from road con- 
struction to poor relief. The act is in effect till March, 1933. The 
same state has an interesting plan in S.B. 4 by which it provides 
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funds for poor relief through the issue of bonds by counties and cities 
during the fiscal year. Control is kept over the localities through the 
requirement of approval of the State Relief Commission and the Tax 
Commission. A special tax for a short period of years is laid on cer- 
tain utilities to provide a fund for meeting these bonds. The tax is 
collected by the state, held in a special fund in the state treasury, 
and allocated among the counties. It is the duty of the Tax Commis- 
sion to see to it that no county shall issue bonds in excess of an 
amount which will be made by the estimated payments to it from 
this tax. 

Illinois, page 203, also dips its bucket into the motor vehicle and 
gasoline taxes by authorizing payment from them of unemployment 
relief bonds issued by the legislature, in addition to two serious at- 
tempts to raise the money by immediate taxation. Page 202 taxes 
all assessable property in an amount of $25,000,000 for emergency 
relief funds. The governor, auditor, and state treasurer are author- 
ized to compute the rate required to produce the sum, and the audi- 
tor shall then notify the county tax collectors. Page 21 laid a pro- 
gressive income tax for unemployment relief, but the act was held 
invalid under the state constitution? New Jersey, chapter 251, au- 
thorized, and the people approved, a debt of $20,000,000 for the re- 
lief of unemployment, falling back, as have so many other states, on 
the tax on motor vehicle fuels to pay it. If that be insufficient, then 
a special tax is to be laid on real and personal property. The funds 
are to be used only for unemployment relief and are to be disbursed 
on the order of the state director. Thus, as in Ohio, the expense for 
one year was met by bonds and paid from a specified tax over eight 
years, as the bonds must be serial, payable, the first in three, the last 
in eight, years. The same state, chapter 172, unites relief and econ- 
omy by deducting a certain percentage from the compensation of all 
officers or employees of the state running up to 1o per cent where the 
compensation exceeds $4,500, and pays the money into the State 
Emergency Relief Fund. 

Pennsylvania, No. 52, makes a $12,000,000 appropriation to the 
State Relief Board to be allocated to the counties in the ratio that 
the total unemployed in the county bears to the total unemployed 

2 Bachrach v. Nelson (1932), 349 Ill. 579. 
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in the commonwealth. The money may be used for either work or 
direct relief as determined by the State Board. Direct relief may be 
expended by either public or private agencies as the Board decides. 
Two widely separated states recognized the local phase of the 
emergency by authorizing local taxes. Louisiana, chapter 138, al- 
lows certain parishes and municipalities to raise money for unem- 
ployment relief by taxing places of amusement or entertainment in 
an amount of not over ro per cent of admissions but not on admis- 
sions of 1o cents or less. The local authority may fix the tax only 
after it has declared that an emergency exists, after a hearing and 
for a period of not over two years. Rhode Island, chapter 1919, au- 
thorizes towns to levy all or any of a number of specified taxes to pro- 
vide for unemployment relief. The taxes may be on intangible per- 
sonal property and a small tax on paid admissions of over 50 cents, 
for meals served in public places, or telephone calls, or electricity. 
'The service taxes are to be paid by the person giving the service, 
but may be included in the bill. The act permits the towns to issue 
notes for unemployment relief which will form a first charge on the 
avails of these taxes. The act also permits towns to sell serial bonds 
running for not more than ten years to pay loans from the state for 
unemployment relief and appropriates $1,000,000 from the highway 
fund to buy the notes of towns issued under the act. A highway ap- 
propriation previously made is reduced by $1,000,000, evidently to 
meet this need. . l 
The federal government led in the field of emergency business re- 
lief. Public No. 2, creating the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
is a formidable extension of government in the business of lending 
money. The Corporation was created only for a short time. Loans 
after January 22, 1933, were not permitted but the President has 
extended the time for a year under power granted him by the Act. 
The directors of the Corporation are the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, the Farm Loan Com- 
missioner, and four persons appointed by the President and Senate 
for two-year terms, not more than one from any Federal Reserve 
District. The Corporation was created to make short-term loans to 
aid in financing agriculture, commerce, industry, and the railways. 
It makes loans to corporations, particularly to banks and railways, 
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but it also is permitted to finance export, especially of agricultural 
products. The loans are to be fully secured and must be repaid. The 
act was extended by Public 302 to permit loans to finance self-liqui- 
dating projects by states and certain public utilities, or projects for 
housing or the development of forests and other renewable and 
natural resources. Its finances come from federal purchase of stock 
and from bonds. 

Public No. 3 made an appropriation to buy stock in the Federal 
Land Banks to strengthen their resources, so that they could carry 
out the injunction of Congress to extend debts due by the farmer 
borrowers. Public 304 was intended to help the owners of homes 
with their mortgages. It created a Federal Home Mortgage Dis- 
count Bank system under an appointed board. The country was di- 
vided into districts, each with a regional bank of which financial 
institutions loaning money on homes could become members. Mem- 
bers of these banks were permitted to borrow through the regional 
bank from the central fund to aid them in carrying their mortgages, 
so that they could ease the pressure on borrowers. Massachusetts, 
chapter 44, incorporated a Mutual Savings Central Fund to which 
mutual savings banks must contribute not over 37 per cent of their 
capital, and which is managed by a board chosen by member banks 
by geographical districts. The Fund aids members by loans secured 
by mortgage. A co-operative central bank is set up, chapter 45, to 
perform the same service for co-operative banks. 

The federal government moved to secure a reduction of expendi- 
tures through the Economy Act, Public 212, Part 2. An obligatory 
furlough without pay was ordered for all federal officers and em- 
ployees receiving between $1,000 and $10,000, working out to a re- 
duction in salary of approximately 8$ per cent. Persons not affected 
by the furlough had a direct cut of 83 per cent, with greater reduc- 
tions for salaries over $10,000. Automatic increases in pay and pro- 
motions were stopped. The share-the-work notion appeared in a 
section providing that where personnel reductions are necessary a 
married person is the first to go, if the other spouse is employed by 
the government, and preference in new appointments must be given 
to persons whose spouses are not employees of the United States. 
Leaves with pay are prohibited in 1933. The President was granted 
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power to reorganize the Executive Branch according to functions, 
and to consolidate the services on functional lines. He could not, 
however, take definite action, but could only make recommenda- 
tions to Congress, which may disapprove his plans. 

In addition to the reduction of appropriations, several states have 
devised interesting ways of administering in detail the reduction in 
salaries made necessary by the depression. Indiana, chapter 7o, cuts 
the pay of officers of the state and municipal subdivisions by a for- 
mula which graduates the reduction sharply according to salary so 
that the reduction from a high salary is much more than that from a 
low salary. Indiana evidently hopes that the depression will be tem- 
porary, as the act expires on January 1, 1934. The act modifies the 
federal application of the spread-the-work idea in forbidding the 
employment in the state government of two or more persons “who 
are members of the same family and who are domiciled in the same 
home.” New Jersey has a different application of "share-the-work." 
The governor, chapter 190, and the superintendent of state police, 
chapter 216, are instructed to reduce personnel temporarily and, in 
order to keep as many people employed as possible, to stagger the 
employees where it can be done. The law maintains the pension 
rights of persons dropped and requires that they be registered and 
taken on again as soon as possible. They maintain their civil service 
status and are not required to take new examinations. 

Not satisfied with appropriation reductions, New Jersey, chapter 
189, and Wisconsin, chapter 30, make special provision for further 
cuts if the necessity develops. New Jersey vests the power in the 
governor, who may direct the state treasurer, in writing, to withhold 
expenditure of all or part of an appropriation, including even revenues 
dedicated to the highway fund. The Act was passed in 1932 and ex- 
pires July 1, 1933; so the present legislature will have a chance to see 
whether it wants to continue this extraordinary power. Wisconsin 
was not willing to trust the governor alone, but authorized the Emer- 
gency Board to make such cuts during the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1932, and June 30, 1933, by such amounts, not exceeding 20 per 
cent, as are necessary to assure "sound financial operation of the 
government" and still continue the work of the state in an efficient _ 
manner. They are not given power to reduce the salaries of state 
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employees receiving less than $2,000, or to increase their hours of 
labor, and no reduction may be made until an opportunity to be 
heard is given to the department or association to which the appro- 
priation was made. 

The legislatures which met in regular session in 1932 enacted the 
usual grist of repairs to the administrative machinery of the state. 
Georgia, page 7, remodeled her government along modern lines. The 
reorganization in general followed the line of consolidation of depart- 
ments under individual heads of departments appointed by the gov- 
ernor, but the board principle was retained to control certain state 
functions. A notable case is the Revenue Commission which is com- 
posed of the comptroller-general and two salaried commissioners, ap- 
pointed by the governor and Senate, to have power over taxes. It is 
questionable whether the administration of a function like the De- 
partment of Industrial Relations was wisely placed in a salaried com- 
mission of three, the chairman elected by the people and the other 
two appointed by the governor for four-year terms, one of the two to 
represent labor. 

An interesting case of centralization of functions under the state 
is Virginia, chapter 415, which creates a system of secondary roads, 
including those roads which are not in the state highway system. 
The secondary system is put under the control of the state depart- 
ment of highways, but local influence is preserved in an interesting 
way by the power of the supervisors to make recommendations after 
consultation with citizens and members of the department at a pub- 
lic meeting. A county may retain control of its roads by a vote of its 
electors. The state system will be paid for by the state, but if a 
county remains out of the system it will continue to get its share of 
the gasoline tax, though not of any other state money. 

The executive budget is making progress. Mississippi, chapter 
120, established a budget commission of which the governor is ex- 
officio director and the chairman of the State Tax Commission, as- 
sistant director. No separate force is provided, but the assistant di- 
rector is to prepare the budget with the help of the employees of the 
Executive Department and of his own office. To facilitate his work 
he is directed to visit all the state offices and institutions which must 
file monthly reports with him. The governor may authorize exceed- 
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ing an appropriation in case of emergencies and for a definite time. 
The Appropriations Committee of each House must sit jointly in 
considering the budget, and no special appropriations shall be con- 
sidered until the budget has been acted on. The Missouri electors 
also approved an amendment of their constitution to establish an 
executive budget. Georgia voters approved a constitutional amend- 
ment for a split session of the legislature. The first session meets the 
second Monday in January for ten days, the second on the second 
Monday after the Fourth of July, for not longer than sixty days, un- 
less at the January session an earlier date has been fixed by both 
Houses with the governor’s approval. The first session is for the or- 
ganization of the legislature, introduction of bills, and the inaugura- 
tion of the new state officers. New Mexico voters adopted another 
method of regulating their legislatures by limiting the introduction 
of bills to the first forty-five days of the sixty-day session. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Personnel Exchange.—With the March 1932 issue the Journal inaugu- 
rated a service for members of the Society who are available for appoint- 
ment to positions in research, teaching, or administration. Members of the 
Society are invited to make use of this arrangement and to bring it to the 
attention of executive and administrative offices. The list will be limited 
to members of the American Sociological Society who request inclusion and 
send a description giving facts to be printed. Statements should be about 
sixty words or less. There are no fees or commissions. 

The present financial situation warrants this effort to serve the inter- 
est of our members and of the institutions where their services may be 
needed. The plan is experimental but will be continued at least through- 
out the calendar year of 1932. 

The editors of the Journal will not enter into correspondence regarding 
the persons listed. Correspondents who are interested in any of the mem- 
bers listed below should address them by number in care of the American 
Journal of Sociology, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, and the 
letters will be immediately forwarded. 

The numbers are assigned in the order in which the entries are re- 
ceived, with the prefix M. (man) or W (woman). Missing numbers rep- 
resent appointments of those formerly listed. 

Mr. Ph.D. Columbia; ten years university teaching in professorial 
rank; five years in foreign service of the state department; two years in 
social work; research in China, India, and Russia; author of nine books; 
seeks chair in university or college of first rank; prefers to teach courses 
in systematic sociology and cultural evolution. 

M2. Ph.D. under Cooley, 1925. Has one year college teaching ap- 
pointment. One year of teaching in the Near East. Over two years for- 
eign study and travel. Fields: “Family,” “Introductory Course," ‘“His- 
tory of Social Thought,” “Pathology.” 

M3. A.B. in political science, University of Illinois in 1926, with 
minors in sociology, history, and economics; A.M. in sociology, Columbia 
University in 1927; now completing residence requirements for Ph.D. 
at Columbia; instructor one semester in college, three years in university. 

M4. Ph.D. in sociology, Ohio State, 1931. Education in Czechoslo- 
vakia, Ireland, Union Theological Seminary, Chicago Theological Semi- 
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nary, University of Chicago. One semester's teaching experience in state 
university. Especially fitted to teach “Introduction to Sociology,” “Immi- 
gration,” “Social Psychology," “Social Attitudes," “Social Statistics," 
“Social Problems." Available now. 

Ms. M.A. Oxford, England. Ph.D. Harvard. Nine years college 
teaching. Research in labor field, U.S. and Europe; book published, 
1931. Prefers labor problems, immigration, population problems, family, 
criminology, social evolution. 

Wó. Ph.B. and A.M. Chicago. Now engaged in research for Ph.D. 
One year college, seven years university teaching. Fields: criminology, 
immigration, family, social pathology, general principles. Available 
teaching or research. 

W7. Ph.B. Chicago, 1922; M.A. Minnesota, 1925; Ph.D. Chicago, 
1931. Eight years! experience as supervisor of recreation in the municipal 
playgrounds of Chicago; two years' high-school teaching; eighteen months 
as teaching assistant and instructor in sociology, University of Minnesota. 
Research interests: races and nationalities, preschool personality studies, 
social change. Available now teaching or research position. 

M8. Age 28; A.B. University of Illinois with high honors in history, 
1925, Phi Beta Kappa; A.M. (history) Harvard, 1927. Edited revision 
of sociology text published 1930. Fellow in sociology, University of 
Chicago, 1929-32. Ph.D. thesis subject: “Nationalistic Movements." 

Mo. A.M. University of Chicago. Three years of graduate study in 
sociology and political science. Twenty-two years of successful teaching 
and administrative experience in college work. 

M ro. Age 28, Canadian; A.B. McGill, 1927; A.M. in Sociology, Mc- 
Gill, 1928; Fellow, University of Chicago, 1931-32; Ph.D. thesis: ‘‘Pro- 
bation Prediction." Preaching, eastern and western Canada, summers, 
1922-27; immigration survey for Canadian National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 1928-30; teaching assistant in sociology at McGill and Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Author of The Ukrainian Canadians, published 1931. 

M r2. Ph.D. 1924, University of Chicago. Five years teaching expe- 
rience in municipal college, and four years as head of department in small 
college. Research and published articles in urban sociology and crimi- 
nology. 

M4. Age 32. Graduate work, Columbia. Ph.D. thesis in preparation 
“War as a Social Institution." Assistantship, University of Chicago 
School of Social Service, 1924-25. Several years social work, delinquency 
and recreational fields, and social research. Five years teaching adult 
education. Interested in theory, but also competent to teach applied 
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courses. Also available for joint position with wife, family welfare society 
executive, as teacher of case work. 

Wr5. A.M., University of Chicago. Two additional years of graduate 
work in economics and sociology. Phi Beta Kappa. Undergraduate hon- 
ors in history. Teaching experience: rural schools, normal school, and 
sixteen years in Chicago high schools. Subject of doctor's thesis: ‘The 
Unionization of Teachers.” Has done research in vocational guidance, 
Salary requirements, moderate. No dependents. Available for temporary 
or part-time work. 

M 17. Advanced degrees from Iowa and Harvard. Graduate study at 
European universities and extensive travel. Valuable background in both 
philosophy and psychology. Seven years of college teaching on professori- 
alrank. Last three years, chairman of the division of social sciences. Has 
written numerous articles and book reviews. 

M 18. Ph.D. '32, Cornell. Trained also under eminent Wisconsin and 
Columbia faculty members in general and rural sociology, economics, and 
political science. Teaching, research, and information service experience 
with university professorial rank. Research publications sent on request. 
Available now. 

M rg. Equivalent of three years graduate study in sociology and an- 
thropology, University of Chicago. Two years business experience. Two 
years social survey and social research work in the field of immigration 
and religion. Two years of social work with special interest in immigrants’ 
problems. Knowledge of foreign languages. Residence and travel in 
Latin America. Translator of book dealing with immigrant experiences 
and author of several articles and pamphlets on the same subject. 

M20. A.M. 1930, Chicago; year's research and probation work with 
boys; other research jobs; several years' study of social sciences as 
preparation for teaching; student of teaching problems. Prefers a school 
devoted to enrichment of the individual student, in class and out. Mas- 
ter’s thesis a case study of radio; present research on logical devices used 
in remedial studies of personality. 

M21. Ph.D. Columbia, 1932. Eight years’ experience in teaching gen- 
eral and educational sociology and other social science in a state teachers’ 
college. Eight yearsin administration. Seeks professorship or deanship in 
liberal arts college or college of education. Available in September. 

M22. A.M. Chicago. Three years’ graduate work. Five years’ col- 
lege teaching in sociology and psychology. Numerous research and theo- 
retical publications and several studies in progress. Two books. Special 
fields: social psychology and social pathology. 
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. W23. M.S., Simmons College, 1920. Fellow, Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union. Graduate work, University of Chicago. Author, 
U.S. Bull., The Visiting Teacher. Co-author, Children in Need of Special 
Care. Twelve years’ teaching experience. Six years’ business experience. 
Recent junior-college teaching, sociology. Supervised field work. 

M24. Ph.D. Eight years’ university teaching. Desires half-time posi- 
tion in university or college of high standards, good library, etc., or readily 
accessible to same, teaching general sociology, social institutions, or social 
psychology. This will help pro-rate current pedagogical unemployment. 
And the half-time status will permit completion of important researches 
and publications. Half-time salary, $1,500-2,000. 

M26. A.B. Princeton University, 1925; B.D. Union Theological Semi- 
nary, 1929; a year of postgraduate work at Union and Columbia in social 
problems, and work at University of Chicago leading to a Master’s in 
sociology, summer of 1932. Three years of teaching, including courses in 
sociology of the family, introductory sociology, some rural sociology, and 
courses in religion. Have also taught English. 

M27. A.M. University of Texas, 1930. Total of 67 semester hours 
graduate credit in sociology, psychology, and economics. Twelve years’ 
experience in personnel and administrative work. Primarily interested in 
teaching, but would consider combined teaching and administrative work. 
Salary $2,200 for nine months. 

M28. Four years’ graduate work, A.B., A.M. in the social sciences. 
Journalistically inclined. Will consider anything, especially private secre- 
tarial work, tutoring and teaching in secondary work, junior college, 
Negro college, preparatory college, and journalism. Especially qualified 
for all. Experience, five years of teaching, grades to college; journalism 
. and art. Salary: wil work first year for expenses. Single. Good health. 
Thirty-one. 

M29. S.B., A.M. University of Michigan; M.D. Detroit College of 
Medicine and Surgery; Ph.D. in sociology, University of Pittsburgh, 
1929; graduate study at Sorbonne, Cambridge, Columbia, and Harvard 
universities. Extensive foreign travel. Psychiatrist. Three years’ teach- 
ing sociology in a state teachers college; author of textbook in criminology 
just published. Available now. 

M30. A.M. University of Chicago, 1926. All residence requirements 
completed for Ph.D. in sociology at University of Chicago. Eight years’ 
teaching experience: two years’ teaching sociology at the University of 
Missouri and two years at Colgate; four years in high school. Fields: 
family, social psychology, criminology, introductory sociology, commun- 
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ity organization. Research experience chiefly in the family and juvenile 
delinquency. Subject of doctor's dissertation: “The Only Child in the 
Family." 

M 31. Five years! teaching and administrative experience college and 
university; assistant dean, vice-president. A.M., M.Sc., LL.D. Three 
years’ graduate work in Harvard in sociology; thesis for Ph.D. in prepara- 
tion. Research for Presidents’ Conference and Social Science Research 
Council. Valuable economic and philosophical backgrounds. Present 
head sociology department desires change. Salary requirements second- 
ary consideration. 

M32. Diploma Ecole des Sciences Politiques, Paris, 1908. Professor 
of sociology in the Instituto de Educacão (Rio de Janeiro). Former direc- 
tor of the Colegio Pedro II (standard federal high school). Member of the 
National Education Council (Ministry of Education). Author of several 
works on social questions. Available for correspondence to American re- 
views, papers, etc., on educational activities in Brazil. 

M 33. Ph.D. Stanford, 1932. Four years’ experience teaching sociology 
in a state teachers college. One year as university instructor. Four years 
as high-school teacher and principal. Very good teaching minors in cer- 
tain branches of education, history, and economics. Research interests: 
educational sociology, rural sociology, race relations. Especially inter- 
ested teachers college field. Available on short notice. Salary, $3,000- 
$4,000. 

M34. A.B. Lehigh University, 1929; Ph.D. New York University, 
February, 1933. Age twenty-six. Lutheran. Three years’ experience in 
community and criminological research in New York City. Book to be 
published next spring. No teaching experience. Willing to work for nomi- 
nal salary and to locate anywhere. First-class references supplied from 
leaders in the field. 

M35. Ph.D. Columbia, 1931; B.Ed. University of Washington. 
Studied abroad. Six years as principal and superintendent of primary 
and secondary schools; two years as industrial director and superintend- 
ent of schools for the U.S. Bureau of Education, Alaska Division; four 
years’ college teaching; lecturer evening classes for adults; varied back- 
ground from the workaday world. Publishes occasionally. Seeks profes- 
sorship or administrative position. Prepared to teach sociology (introduc- 
tory, theoretical, social problems, social movements, and social behavior); 
labor problems; educational sociology; adult education. 

M36. Ph.D. Chicago; ten years’ university teaching of sociology and 
cultural anthropology; professorial rank; experience with juvenile court 
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and Red Cross; three years in educational work in the Orient; three years’ 
teaching and research on racial problems in Hawaii; research on Orientals 
on Pacific Coast; special interest in immigrant and racial problems; book 
and several articles published; interested in student counseling. 

M37. A.M. Columbia University, 1932, in sociology. At present con- 
tinuing advanced work at the University of Minnesota, minoring in edu- 
cation. Eight years’ public-school work as principal of high school and 
superintendent. Especially interested in teaching sociology and teacher 
training work and its kindred problems. Single, good health, age thirty- 
two. 

M38. Age 27; A.B. Cornell, 1929; A.M. in sociology and psychology, 
University of Iowa, 1930. Three years’ graduate study in University of 
Chicago. Two years on the research staff of the Chicago Church Federa- 
tion. Social Science Research Council Fellow in Rural Sociology, 1932. 
Available now for teaching or research. Fields: urban and rural commu- 
nities, general sociology, social psychology, race relations. 

W 39. A.B. University of Wisconsin; graduate work Columbia; Fellow- 
ship, University of California. Extensive research and travel; recently 
returned from twelve years’ independent study in foreign lands; teaching 
experience. Original research published in Vienna and Paris. Subjects: 
orientation course in the social sciences, race problems, social statistics, 
and especially a seminar in acculturation and related topics. Research 
projects under way; would accept one-course seminar position in institu- 
tion having research facilities. 

M40. A.M. Brown University, 1924, in sociology and political science. 
Two years University of Chicago in sociology. Fifteen months salaried 
worker University of Chicago Settlement. Six years teaching in a univer- 
sity. Ranked Assistant Professor. Available September, 1933. 

M 41. Specializing in social work and sociological aspects of political 
science, economics, and education. Graduate of professional schools of 
social work and public administration; graduate study at Chicago, Colum- 
bia, the Sorbonne; vacation travel-study in England, France, Germany, 
Mexico, Russia. Experience in official investigations, community organ- 
ization, publicity, social work. Available for teaching, research, welfare 
administration, or any combination of these on moderate salary basis. 
Ph.D. to be conferred in June, 1933. 

M 42. Ph.D. Pennsylvania, February, 1933. Teaching experience, one 
year in a large university and one year in a liberal arts college. Research 
in social organization on small island in Virginia. Additional year of grad- 
uate work in psychology at Columbia. Foreign study and travel. Single, 
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good health, age thirty. Available Stepember, 1933, for a college or uni- 
versity teaching appointment in either sociology or psychology. 

M 43. Age twenty-seven. A.M. University of Kansas, 1931. Two years 
graduate study in sociology and education at Kansas and Chicago. Two 
years principal of junior high school; five years social science instructor 
in senior high school. Fields: general sociology, social psychology, family, 
social pathology, educational sociology, principles of education, teachers 
training courses. 

M44. A.M. 1921, Columbia. Teaching fellow, University of North 
Carolina, 1928-29. Completing requirements for the doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina this summer. At present in fourth year as as- 
sistant professor of sociology in a New England university, teaching un- 
dergraduate and graduate students. Fields: introduction, family, com- 
munity organization, criminology, and urban sociology. Age thirty-five; 
married. Available in September. 


Membership of the American Sociological Society.—The new members 
received into the Society since the March issue and up to March 15 are 
as follows: 

Ditmars, August, 91—28—-88 Ave., Woodhaven, New York 

Holmes, Glenn E., 405 North Linn St., Iowa City, Iowa 

Holmes, Nellie Mildred, 233 Custer Ave., Lansing, Mich. 

Ingram, Louis W., North Park St., Hanover, N.H. 

Jenkins, Herbert Crawford, 29 West College St., Iowa City, Iowa 
Krzyfanowski, Jan, 2681 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 

Lebrun, Harvey, 342 Homer St., Palo Alto, Calif. 

Shanahan, Rev. Thomas J., St. Paul Seminary Library, St. Paul, Minn. 
Snell, Verna, Room 317, Y.M.C.A. Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


American Sociological Society.—The following are the division and sec- 
tion chairmen who are co-operating with President E. B. Reuter in the 
formation of the program of the next annual meeting, which will center 
around the theme “Race and Cultural Contact." Divisions: social psy- 
chology, Fay B. Karpf; human ecology, R. D. McKenzie; social biology, 
Warren S. Thompson; social institutions, J. O. Hertzler; social research, 
George A. Lundberg. Sections: social statistics, C. E. Gehlke; rural soci- 
ology, C. C. Zimmerman; educational sociology, Jordan T. Cavan; soci- 
ology and religion, Frederic Siedenburg; the community, H. Paul Doug- 
lass; the family, E. R. Mowrer; teaching of sociology, Maurice R. Davie; 
sociology and psychiatry, T. D. Eliot; sociology and social work, Stuart 
A. Queen and M. J. Karpf, co-chairmen. Members are cordially invited 
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to send suggestions to respective division and section chairmen. The an- 
nual meeting will be held in Philadelphia on December 27-30, 1933. 


Century of Progress Meeting of the Society.—According to present plans, 
a special meeting of the American Sociological Society in Chicago during 
the Century of Progress World's Fair will be held June 26-29. The pro- 
gram is being arranged jointly with Section K of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, the Econometric Society of America, and the Society for Social Re- 
search. A series of evening meetings will be devoted to addresses by dis- 
tinguished European and American social scientists, including: G. A. 
Bagge, Stockholm; A. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Hamburg; Henry Clay, 
Manchester; William Oualid, Paris; C. U. Ariens Kappers, Amsterdam; 
A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Chicago. 

'The American Sociological Society, in joint participation with the So- 
ciety for Social Research, will hold a series of round tables in the mornings 
on the following topics: the "Family," “Crime,” “Community,” “Pre- 
diction and Forecasting in Sociology,” “Rural Sociology,” “Graphic Pres- 
entation,” “Minimum Standards of Training in Research Technique,” 
“Experimental Social Psychology,” and “Collective Behavior in the De- 
pression." No afternoon sessions are planned. 

Among the exhibits at the Century of Progress, two will be of special 
interest to sociologists: (1) the social science exhibit, which portrays the 
social changes in the family, community, government, and other social 
trends; (2) the social work exhibit, which shows the progress which has 
taken place in the many phases of human welfare. 

For further information address Secretary of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society, 1126 East soth Street, Chicago, Ill. 


American Council of Learned Societies.—The fifteenth annual meeting 
of the American Council of Learned Societies was held in Philadelphia on 
January 28-29, 1933. The American Sociological Society was represented 
by its secretary, Herbert Blumer, University of Chicago, and E. A. Ross, 
University of Wisconsin. 

The following officers were elected for 1933: chairman, Edward C. 
Armstrong, Princeton University; vice-chairman, Edgar H. Sturtevant, 
Yale University; secretary-treasurer, William E. Lingelbach, University ' 
of Pennsylvania. 

The next meeting of the Council will be in Washington, D.C., January, 
1934. 

American Home Economics Association.—The twenty-sixth annual 
meeting of the American Home Economics Association will be held in 
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Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 26-30, 1933, with the Hotel Schroeder as 
headquarters. The central theme of the discussions will be “Home Eco- 
nomics in a Modern World." 


Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America.—The Eighth Sem- 
nar in Mexico will be held in Cuernava and Mexico City, July 8-28, 1933. 
The program includes lectures, round-table conferences, and field trips. 
Inquiries and applications should be addressed to Hubert C. Herring, 
Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America, 112 East Nine- 
teenth Street, New York City. 


First Russian Seminar.—During July and August a group of Americans 
will visit Russia, under special supervision, for unprejudiced study of the 
Russian government and economic system. For further information write 
to the Bureau of University Travel, 11 Boyd Street, Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Institute of World Affairs.—The first session of the newly created In- 
stitute of World Affairs will be held at Mondsee, Austria, July 1-August 
24, 1933. The Institute has been-established to serve the cause of inter- 
national good will and understanding. Members of the advisory commit- 
tee include Roscoe Pound, Leo S. Rowe, Albert Einstein, Robert Milli- 
kan, James T. Shotwell, James Brown Scott, Joseph Redlich, William B. 
Munro, Inazo Nitobe, and Stephen P. Duggan. The lectures and semi- 
nars now defnitely arranged for include lectures by Roscoe Pound on 
“The Ideal in International Law"; by Paul Monroe, director of the Inter- 
national Institute of Education, on "Educational and Cultural Move- 
ments in the Orient"; by Professor Quincy Wright of the University of 
Chicago, on the “Far East," “Disarmament,” “Revision of Treaties,” 
“The International Economic Conference," and “War Debts”; and a 
seminar on “The Development of International Law with Respect to 
Prevention of War." For further particulars address Mr. William H. 
Stephenson, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 


Social Work Year Book.—The 1933 Social Work Year Book, which was 
published late in March by the Russell Sage Foundation, contains an 
article on “Sociology and Social Work” by. Robert M. MacIver, professor 
of sociology, Columbia University. Professor Maciver discusses the rela- 
tionship between sociology and social work under the headings: “Evi- 
dences of Harmony," “Evidences of Conflict," and “The Situation 
Analyzed." 
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American Peoples College.—Under the leadership of Dr. Fred Atkins 
Moore, head of the Chicago Adult Education Association, a ten-week 
study-travel course in adult education and social progress will be given 
this summer through the American Peoples College in Europe. The study 
tours of the College vary in length from nine weeks to fifteen months and 
cover such subjects as psychology, international relations, adult educa- 
tion, physical education and recreational trends, economic conditions, 
music, and social developments. Address: American Peoples College in 
Europe, 55 West 42d Street, New York City. 


Bryn Mawr College.—Professor Hornell Hart has accepted an appoint- 
ment as professor of social ethics at the Hartford Theological Seminary 
of Hartford, Connecticut, to begin in the fall of 1933. 


University of Buffalo—Dr. Nathaniel F. Cantor, assistant professor of 
sociology at the University of Buffalo, has been promoted to the rank of 
full professor. During the current academic year Dr. Cantor is in Ger- 
many as a Social Science Research Fellow studying German penological 
methods. 

A statistical analysis of the “Relationship between Marriages and the 
Business Cycle" by Professor Niles Carpenter will be published as a sup- 
plement to the regular February bulletin of the University of Buffalo 
Bureau of Business and Social Research. 

The advanced students in the “Curriculum of Social Work" at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo who are doing supervised field work in accredited social 
agencies now number six. Three of them are working as field investigators 
in the homeless men classification project sponsored by the Buffalo may- 
or's Committee on Unemployment. 


De Pauw University.—Dr. Francis M. Vreeland, associate professor of 
sociology in De Pauw University, has received a grant in aid from the 
Elmhurst Committee of New Vork City to complete a community study 
of New Harmony, Indiana. Dr. Vreeland made a preliminary report of 
this study at the Cincinnati meeting of the American Sociological Society. 


University of Chicago.—Professor Ellsworth Faris, chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology, returned the end of March from a leave of absence 
in the Belgian Congo where he had been studying the effects of civiliza- 
tion upon native culture. 


Graduate School for Jewish Social Work.—Dr. Maurice J. Karpf, pro- 
fessor of social technology and director of the Graduate School for Tew- 
ish Social Work, was re-elected president of the American Association of 
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Schools of Professional Social Work for 1933. At the same meeting at 
which Dr. Karpf was elected, the Association adopted a uniform curricu- 
lum for the first year of graduate study for social work. This curriculum 
will lead to a “provisional certificate,” issued by the member schools that 
will adopt this curriculum, but authorized and sponsored by the Associa- 
tion. 


Indiana University.—Dr. Ruth Reed, formerly on the staff of the New 
York Welfare Council, has been appointed assistant professor and is giv- 
ing courses in child welfare in the Indiana University Training Course for 
Social Work. 

Harper and Brothers announce the publication of Social Statistics by 
R. Clyde White, professor of sociology. 


University of Kentucky.—During the summer of 1933 the University of 
Kentucky is again co-operating with the Psychological Institute of the 
University of Vienna in offering summer courses in psychology. These 
courses will be given by members of the faculty of that institute in Eng- 
lish, and credit will be granted by the University of Kentucky. The course 
in social psychology includes visits to such institutions as the new munici- 
palapartment houses of Vienna, and much of the work in child psychology 
will be done at the municipal receiving home for children. For further in- 
formation address Henry Beaumont, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
educational director of the tour. 


Massachusetts State College.—Without relaxing its service to agricul- 
ture, the State College is developing into a liberal arts institution. The 
sociology department shares in the development; while retaining interest 
in rural phases of the subject, it now offers instruction covering the entire 
field. Special stress is laid upon the behavioristic basis of social phenom- 
ena, and upon the statistical treatment of data. History and sociology are 
combined in a single department; synthetic history is set forth as the so- 
ciology of the past, and sociology is described as synthetic history in the 
making, i.e., “present history." The department has full-time service by 
two men, with several others rendering specific assistance on a part-time 
basis. 


University of Michigan.—Professor Arthur E. Wood has returned from 
his sabbatical leave to teach his courses the second semester. He spent 
five months in Europe, principally in Germany, studying community 
problems and community organization. 
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Associate Professor L. J. Carr is on leave of absence the present semes- 
ter and is conducting a study of juvenile delinquency in Michigan towns. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons published in February Introductory Sociology, 
by the late Professor Cooley, Associate Professor Angell, and Assistant 
Professor Carr. It comprises much of the material in Professor Cooley’s 
Human Nature and the Social Order and Social Organization, together with 
new material added by the junior authors. 


The Rise of Metropolitan Communities by Professor R. D. McKenzie 
has just been published by McGraw-Hill as one of the monographs sup- 
plementing Recent Social Trends. 

Associate Professor Louis Wirth is coming from the University of Chi- 
cago to teach courses in social psychology and European sociology in the 
1033 summer Session. 


University of Missouri.—Professor Walter Burr is on leave of absence 
during the first semester. As state director of unemployment relief, he is 
supervising the administration of federal relief funds coming from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. In the absence of Professor Burr, Miss 
Sara Feder, a graduate of the School of Social Service Administration of 
the University of Chicago, is teaching courses in social case work, the his- 
tory of social work, and community organization. She is also pursuing re- 
search in the methods of rural family case work. 


University of Nebraska.—Prentice-Hall, Inc., announce the publication 
of Principles and Methods of Sociology by James M. Reinhardt, associate 
professor of sociology, University of Nebraska, and G. R, Davies, pro- 
fessor of statistics, College of Commerce, University of Iowa. 


Northwestern. University.—The College of Liberal Arts of Northwestern 
University announces the third year of the Seminar in Social Science Re- 
search in Paris, under the auspices of the University of Paris, June 15- 
july 31, 1933. Seminars will be held at the Centre de Documentation 
Sociale of the École Normale Supérieure, 45 rue d'Ulm, Paris Ve. For 
further information and registration write to Professor William Jaffé, di- 
rector of the seminar, Northwestern University (until June 1), Evanston, 
Illinois; (after June 14) % American University Union, 173 Boulevard 
St. Germain, Paris VI*, France. 


Ohio State University.—Ihe Century Company announce the publica- 
tion of The Propaganda Menace by Dr. Frederick E. EN professor of 
sociology, Ohio State University. 
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University of Pennsylvania. —Professor James H. S. Bossard is sched- 
uled to give two courses in the summer session of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, June 26-August 3. 

The department of child helping, formerly an independent unit in the 
organization of the University, has been attached to the department of 
sociology. Mr. Karl de Schweinitz, executive director of the Community 
Council of Philadelphia, has been appointed professor of child helping. 

A joint conference of social workers and sociologists of the Philadelphia 
area was held at the University of Pennsylvania on April 21. Mr. Karl de 
Schweinitz read a paper on “Sociology as Viewed by the Social Worker”; 
and Professor James H. S. Bossard, a paper on “Social Work as Viewed 
by the Sociologist.” Mrs. A. I. Liveright, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Welfare, presided. 


University of Pittsburgh.—Prentice-Hall, Inc., announce the publica- 
tion of Contemporary Social Problems by Harold A. Phelps, professor of 
sociology. 


University of Southern California.—Dr. Melvin J. Vincent has been 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Pacific Sociological Society for 1933. 

Dr. Martin H. Neumeyer is serving this year as chairman of the Ju- 
venile Research Council of the County of Los Angeles. 

Dr. Bessie A. McClenahan has returned to the University from a trip 
which took her to London, Geneva, Munich, Vienna, Paris, and Rome, 
while on a sabbatical leave from the University. She was appointed an 
associate member of the Institut International de Sociologie while in 
Geneva. 

Dr. Erle F. Young exhibited his new “spot map machine" at the recent 
session of the Pacific Sociological Society. It promises to be an essential 
apparatus for all social research laboratories. 


Stanford University —Professor H. Hutton Webster has been appointed 
lecturer in social anthropology. 

Professor H. B. Woolston, of the University of Washington, will be a 
visiting professor in sociology during the coming summer quarter. 
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The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

& Co., 1931. Pp. xiii 4-884. 

The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens is the life-story of a newspaper 
man. It was as a reporter that Steffens gained that intimate knowledge of 
men and affairs which makes his Autobiography so largely a personal rec- 
ord of public events. It was as a reporter, also, that he acquired the art.— 
in which he particularly excelled—of stating ideas in terms of the events 
which they reflect. 

It was Steffens’ fortune to arrive at a time when life in America was 
more open to observation than ever before, so that, as von Papen, the 
German ambassador, once informed his government, “in America every- 
thing is very soon known"—a situation difficult for diplomats but ideal for 
the press. It was a time, also, when people in America were in a mood for 
reform, particularly reform by fiat, and the sovereign remedy for political 
and social evils was a “pitiless publicity." 

Steffens was, in fact, the first, and probably the most eminent, of the 
“muckrakers,” who in the decade before the World War did so much for 
the political education of the American people. 

It was Steffens’ articles in McClure’s Magazine, later published under 
the title of The Shame of the Cities, that ushered in the era of reform which 
came to a sudden end with the beginning of the World War. The muck- 
rakers were, however, first of all newspaper men rather than reformers, 
Steffens' articles describing the political corruption of the cities and their 
struggles to overthrow the bosses were written first of all because McClure 
had decided to make his magazine a national newspaper, and was out 
after the big news. 

What made these articles news, however, was not the novelty of the 
events they narrated or the conditions which they described. Most of the 
facts about the misrule of the bosses and corruption of the police were 
already known. They were traditional, in fact. What made them news 
at this time was (1) the candid, complete, and vigorous way in which the 
facts were stated; and (2) the circumstance that investigation disclosed in 
every city conditions substantially alike, indicating that the abuses de- 
scribed were neither temporary nor local, but, so to speak, endemic, con- 
stitutional, and national. 
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. This was, in fact, McClure’s conception of news, or at least the sort of 
news a national monthly newspaper might properly publish. News in this 
sense was not something that happened merely, but something important 
that was going on; something that had a past and a future. Every news 
editor seeks to forecast expected events. McClure sought to forecast con- 
temporary history. News seems to arise out of the difference between 
what was expected and what actually happens. But history is interested 
in the connection and continuity of events, and news becomes history 
when it is recorded as an incident in a continuing historical process. 

At any rate, Steffens’ realistic accounts of municipal corruption were 
news, and the interest with which they were received by the general pub- 
lic clearly demonstrated that plain and positive statements of fact, with- 
out theoretic or party bias, are sometimes more effective in speeding up 
the political process and achieving political action than appeals to political 
principle or party loyalty. Muckraking became popular, both as an agen- 
cy of reform and as a means of increasing circulation. 

The exposures of the popular magazines stimulated interest, also, in the 
study of local conditions and were succeeded by the investigations of the 
social surveyors and the fact-findings of the bureaus of municipal research. 
In every case the purpose was, independently of the recognized political 
parties, to effect political and administrative reforms by what amounted 
to a kind of direct action, i.e. by arousing, informing and directing public 
opinion with reference to specific evils and without reference to party 
programs or political principles. 

Steffens was now, in a way, to become an expert in political pathology. 
He lectured extensively and was called into counsel wherever a liberal 
minority was seeking to overthrow the political bosses and to “‘re-estab- 
lish,” as they so frequently described it, “democratic government.” 

In the meantime, however, Steffens had made an important discovery. 
He found that when investigations were pushed far enough they invari- 
ably disclosed the fact that the “reformers”—or at least the element in the 
community upon which the reformers relied for support—frequently had, 
notwithstanding their interest in reforms, a vested interest in the existing 
social order which was responsible for the conditions it was intended to 
reform. This was, indeed, to be expected in so far as the evils which the 
muckrakers exposed were, as already indicated, constitutional rather than 
temporary and local. In any case, Steffens was confirmed in a conviction 
which had been growing for some time, namely, that reform as ordinarily 
conceived was designed to patch up and preserve a social order that needed 
more drastic revision. What reformers wanted was to restore democ- 
racy”; what was needed was rather reconstruction. 
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It was at this time that Steffens began, as he says, “to play around with 
the radicals” and to interest himself in the activities of some of those 
little revolutionary sects, in which reformers take refuge when they have 
lost faith in the possibility, under conditions which an existing order im- 
poses, of immediate and effective political action. 

Steffens’ interest in revolutions seems, however, to have been that of an 
opportunist and a newspaper man rather than that of a doctrinaire. If 
there was a revolution coming, he wanted to be on the spot when it ar- 
rived. He was not concerned, apparently, as to its specific character. 
Any revolution would be interesting. So it happened that when, in Mex- 
ico first, and in Russia later, a revolution did break out, he was there, an 
intelligent and interested observer. His reparis on these events are re- 
corded in his Autobiography. 

Steffens’ story covers a period in which Americans were beginning to 
think realistically in regard to their political and social problems. It re- 
veals, in the personal history of a single individual, the groping fashion in 
which a people, reared in the theocratic tradition of puritanism, have 
learned and are learning, to distinguish between the religious and secular 
aspects of life, between morals and politics, and to accept as a fact the 
existing relativity of moral standards. 

What seems to have intrigued Steffens from the first, in his observa- 
tions of actual politics, is the fact that “good” men frequently make 
“bad” politicians, while, on the other hand, a bad politician is often a 
first-rate man. 

What a man is seems to depend very much on what you expect of him, 
and if you are an idealist and expect a good deal of everyone—particularly 
of people in official positions—you are likely to have a very poor opinion 
of the people you find there. 

It was this paradox which first challenged Steffens’ attention when he 
was a boy in Sacramento that later started him on his pilgrimage to the 
European universities, seeking a scientific basis for ethics. The problem 
seems to have dogged him during all his subsequent career. “Politicians,” 
he says, “how I hated them-—in the abstract." It is usually the abstrac- 
tion that we hate, i.e., the individual in his representative and functional 
capacity. There was Big Bill Devery, for instance, who was chief of police 
when Steffens was a cub reporter in New York. 

“Tt was," as Steffens remarked, easy for Dr, Parkhurst and others to 
hate Devery. They never knew him.” 

Almost all the political bad men with whom Steffens eens acquaint- 
ed turned out on closer acquaintance to be interesting, amiable, and some- 
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times able men—often a little puzzled, too, about their occupations and 
about the nature of the political system in which they had become 
involved. 

A charitable interpretation of their cases might describe them as practi- 
cal men who were condemned to make a traditional and more or less 
Sacred political system work, in a situation to which it was no longer 
adapted. 

It is not clear from the record that Steffens ever found a satisfactory 
answer to the problem that puzzled him. He does not seem, at least, to 
have found anywhere a scientific basis for ethics. What he has given us, 
in his Autobiography, is the record of his quest. That constitutes his con- 
tribution to the science of politics. 

Incidentally, his experience has made it clear that politics is a compli- 
cated and a secular affair; a subject that demands and requires study, not 
merely as a form of polity, but as a manifestation of human nature. In 
Short, the assumption that politics is an arena in which the mystical 
struggle between good and evil takes place is not based on an adequate 


description of the political process. 


ROBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Negro Family in Chicago. By E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. xxv+294. $3.00. 

The Free Negro Family. By E. FRANKLIN Frazier. Nashville: 

Fisk University Press, 1932. Pp. 75. 

In the first of these volumes the author's purpose may be stated as an 
attempt to see the Negro family as a function of the historic experience 
and culture status of the Negro group. The early chapters of the volume 
give a partial and somewhat hasty review of the literature touching upon 
the sex and family life of the Negro people. This is followed by a review 
of the pertinent census statistics. But the census tables conceal rather 
than reveal the diversity of standards. The same thing is shown to be 
true even for a population as small as that in the Chicago area. In the 
main body of the research which follows, the chief Negro community of 
the city is divided into seven zones, extending from that lying just outside 
the business district of the city to that near its southern edge. It is then 
shown that, as one goes through the different zones from the center of the 
city toward its periphery, the mulattoes, the professional men, the mar- 
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ried men, and the owners of homes increase, while the southern-born, the 
illiterates, single men, criminals, unmarried mothers, and juvenile delin- 
quents decrease. 

The volume, which is something more as well as something less than its 
title suggests, concludes with a chapter on the growth of family tradition 
and one summarizing the methods and findings of the study. The book is 
abundantly ballasted with charts, maps, and statistical tables. It is a 
competent and careful piece of investigation. 

The Free Negro Family is a less important contribution. It gives some 
account of the free Negro population prior to the Civil War together with 
anecdotal material of a biographical nature concerning a number of free 
Negro families. It does not deal, except incidentally, with the family life 

_ or family organization of the free Negro people. The author has not al- 
ways made the most of his materials. He fails, in some part at least, to 
maintain a consistently objective and critical attitude toward the un- 
differentiated body of fact, fiction, myth, and legend that makes up a 
family genealogy. This naive material furnishes valuable sociological 
data, but it does so only so long as the student is understandingly critical 


rather than naive toward it. 
E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Rural Russia under the Old Régime: A History of the Landlord-Peas- 
ant World and a Prologue to the Peasant Revolution of 1917. By 
Gerom TANQUARY Rosinson. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1932. Pp. vii--342. $4.00. 


This is a history of the Russian agrarian classes, chiefly to the period of 
the World War. A second volume, which is to follow, will take up the 
peasant during the revolution. The work is divided into twelve chapters, 
with a Glossary and an Appendix on landholding in European Russia in 
1877, 1905, and 1914. The work divides itself into three sections. The 
first eight chapters bring the peasant from the earliest historical periods 
down to the revolution of 1905. Chapters ix and x discuss the troubles of 
1905 and the influence these had upon the Russian agrarian policy. The 
last two chapters discuss the working-out of this new policy, known as 
“Stolypin’s reforms,” and leave us at the beginning of the late war. The 
Bibliography includes about five hundred titles, mostly in Russian. Pro- 
fessor Robinson has resided in Russia for several years and indicates from 
his careful use of bibliographic sources that he handles the language with 
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ease. Most of the important Russian works about this period are in- 
cluded. 

This work comes before the eyes of the sociologist as an integrated series 
of documented historical facts and as a philosophy of history or of social 
movements. The first phase is a matter of the technique of historical re- 
search and seeems to be well done. It is in the second phase that the au- 
thor is never exactly clear and leaves the reader in somewhat of a quan- 
dary. On page 2 he indicates that the revolution was prepared by the 
prologue of the past of the Russian people. On page 15 it is implied that 
the burden of autocracy which fell upon the peasants was one of the parts 
of this prologue. However (p. 19 and earlier in the same chapter), he indi- 
cates that this revolution was but a part of a broad cyclic phenomenon at 
the other end of the first “time of troubles" of the Romanov family (1598- 
1613). On page 26, "'enserfing the peasantry” again appears as one of the 
fundamental factors in the revolution. This same is also implied by the 
picture of whipping on page 28, by the last sentence on page 33, and the 
first on page 34. The picture of “the landlord’s harem” on page 54 some- 
what implies the same idea again. On pages 64 and 65, one is led to be- 
lieve that the revolution was but the end result of the rising of the peasant 
class, the original movement of which is supposed to have started by the 
emancipation. On page 94 and in all of chapter vi, the theme changes 
slightly, and one is led to believe that the growth of population in relation- 
ship to natural resources was the fundamental cause. In later pages the 
idea of an uneconomic agriculture is brought into the picture. Compared 
with Asiatic peasant peoples, the area of land tilled by the average family 
is large, but the methods of cultivation seem exceedingly crude. Com- 
pared with Europe and America, of course, the area is small. In further 
chapters, it is suggested that the revolution was influenced by the amount 
of land in the hands of nobles, by the increasing burden of taxes upon the 
peasant, and by their low economic situation generally. The idea of radi- 
cal propaganda is introduced preceding page 144, but at this particular 
point this idea seems to be rejected in favor of the economic interpretation. 
On page 155 the author indicates that he is using the words “cause and 
effect” in history in their traditional sense but suggests that the relation- 
ships cannot be worked out because of “varying and partly contradictory 
testimony." On page 174 it is indicated for 1905 that a crop failure in two- 
thixds of the fifty European guberniias played an important part in incit- 
ing the revolution. Following page 191 the “autocratic” formula comes 
back into the picture. On page 208 the cylical theory of the relationship 
between the movements of social classes and revolutions is implied again 
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but here a new factor comes into play, that of the self-propelling results of 
great social change. The eleventh chapter comes to the conclusion that 
the economic conditions of the peasant were improved in the decade fol- 
lowing the revolution of rgos, that individualization and social change 
increased, but that still surplus land was left out of control but under 
sight of the peasant. The twelfth chapter suggests that rental charges 
were responsible factors because “the conditions which existed during the 
later pre-war years were not notably different from those which helped to 
bring on the Revolution of 1905." There was no urban outlet for the ex- 
cess population. The agricultural laborers were not permitted to go on a 
strike (p. 248). Indirect taxes were excessive. At the conclusion one is 
told that if there is any logic in the motions of history the causes of the 
revolution of 1905 were the same as those of 1917 since there had been no ` 
important changes in the situation of the peasant. But on page 264 op- 
posite evidence is presented because the local agrarian disturbances de- 
clined between 1910 and 1914. One is left at the end without a definite 
answer to the whole problem. 

One cannot determine clearly whether the author distinguishes clearly 
between the ordinary course of history and the “causes” of the catastroph- 
ic events in that course. He implies many sides to the course of history, 
but never does he say clearly that many explanations exist or show the 
relative value of any particular factor. It is possible that he is not going 
to explain the revolution but is merely setting up a background for the 
interpretation of peasant behavior during this particular period. If so, he 
has done well, but in the opinion of the reviewer, should state his purposes 
more clearly. These remarks should not be taken as criticism of this ex- 
cellent work but rather as questions which it raises in the mind of the 
reviewer. If the second volume is of the same caliber as the first, the re- 
viewer feels that the two volumes will be very worth while to those inter- 
ested in the history and background of modern Russia. 


CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Rural Community. By DWIGHT SANDERSON. New York: Ginn 

& Co., 1932. Pp. ix4-723. $4.40. 

For the use of students, particularly of graduate rank, there is a striking 
lack of well-organized treatises in several important subdivisions of the 
field of rural sociology. Among these are the provinces of the farm family, 
rural population, rural social psychology, and the history of rural social 
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thought. It is because of such a situation that Sanderson's The Rural 
Community is an especially welcome addition to rural sociological litera- 
ture. The volume is an impressive one; and, evidently, is the result of an 
enormous amount of painstaking labor over a period of years since 1921, 
at which time the first draft of the manuscript is reported to have been 
prepared. Subsequent years of further refinement of materials has been 
achieved through their use with several classes of graduate students at 
Cornell University. The objective of the book “has been to secure a 
knowledge of the forces and principles which influence the formation, per- 
sistence and decline of various types of rural locality groups.” This it 
does better than any other volume in existence, though the author mod- 
estly regards his effort as “but an introduction to a large field of investiga- 
tion, the tools for which we are just beginning to fashion.” 

Sanderson’s book is much more analytical than the earlier one of the 
same title by Newell L. Sims, the latter purporting to be very largely a 
book of readings. Undoubtedly, as a comparison of the two books will 
show, Sanderson’s study owes considerable to Sims, particularly in the 
arrangement of subject matter. Rural sociologists generally will welcome 
this new volume of Sanderson, but everyone who reads it will wish that 
quotations (included “because they state the points under consideration 
much better than the writer could and with the authority of the special 
investigator”) made up a less formidable part of its totality. In the hands 
of a skilful teacher, however, what will prove an almost insuperable bar- 
rier to the general reader may well greatly enhance the value of the book 


as a text. 
WILSON GEE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Rural Government: Proceedings of the Fourteenth American Country 
Life Conference. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. 
164. $2.00. 

The document, containing the speeches and papers of thirty authors, 
while neither a logical nor a comprehensive treatise on rural government, 
probably contains the greatest contribution yet made in this field. It was 
about thirty years ago that Ambassador Bryce said the weakest spot in 
American government was our city government. It was just after this 
that Lincoln Steffens wrote his book on The Shame of the Cities. No one 
has written a book on “The Shame of the Countries," but for a decade or 
more there has been developing a conviction and evidence to back it that 
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the weakest spot in American government is to be found in county govern- 
ment. The American Country Life Association, aware of this fact, chose 
“Rural Government” as the topic of its 1931 Conference. This book con- 
tains the proceedings of that Conference and is the fourteenth in a series. 

Much of the material is presented in small print, thus presenting a 
volume of materials sufficient to fill a normal book of about two hundred 
and fifty pages. It sweeps the whole field from general and theoretical 
considerations to the concrete findings of specific research. It is, there- 
fore, historical, analytical, practical, and theoretical in its treatment. It 
contains papers by former Governor Frank O. Lowden and President- 
Elect Franklin D. Roosevelt; articles on taxation by an economist and a 
state-tax commissioner; articles on county-government organization and 
administration by political scientists, economists, and sociologists; and 
discussions of such specific functions of local government as health, wel- 
fare, and education by responsible commissioners and superintendents of 
these departments and divisions of state governments. The relation of 
federal aid to rural government is discussed by an outstanding economist. 
There are at least six papers that present the findings of detailed research in 
the fields of public welfare, co-operation between villages and farmers, 
and county-government structure and functions. There are two papers on 
rural government in the Orient. 

While it is not a textbook, those teaching and studying local govern- 
ment in colleges, clubs, or discussion groups will probably find in this vol- 
ume the most complete and up-to-date materials and opinions to be found 


in any one document in existence. 
CARL C. TAYLOR 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Rural Sociology. The Family-Farm Institution. By Roy HINMAN 
HorwEes. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. 
xiii--416. $3.00. 

As its subtitle indicates, this book deals with rural life from the stand- 
point of the family-farm institution, with the emphasis on the farm. This 
forms the first half of the book. Other chapters deal with the "Rural 
Community,” “Communication,” “The Rural School," “Vocational Edu- 
cation,” “Adult Education,” “Religion and the Church,” “Rural Health,” 
“Art and Recreation,” “Relations between Agricultural and Non-agricul- 
tural Populations,” and ends—in an orthodox manner—with a chapter on 
"Progress." These latter chapters deal chiefly with what ought to be 
rather than with an analysis of what is. 

Holmes seems to have little hope for the family farm under the present 
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economic system, and he has much justification for such a position. Yet 
he says that “the small farmer may continue to live on his farm indefinite- 
ly and carry on his business without making a profit from the enterprise" 
(p. 25). This is true if he means without a profit as labor income, but if he 
means merely cash profit, then it is obviously impossible, for he later (p. 
128) shows that the farmer secures only 43 per cent of his goods from the 
farm. In general, the author seems to feel that the family farm must be a 
self-sufficient institution, using the labor of the wife and children, and 
that it is incompatible with a higher standard of living and rural progress. 
He doubts whether the farming population by itself can achieve much in 
the way of true progress (p. 406) and points out that “the condition of the 
less privileged classes, both rural and urban, in America is very largely the 
responsibility of the whole society.” For broadening the outlook of city 
students the book has much to commend it; to rural students it will not 
give much new insight into rural life. It is characterized by broad general- 
izations and seems to depend largely on Cooley’s method of “sympathetic 
introspection,” as, for example, in his chapter on “Mental Characteristics 
of Agriculturists," a topic upon which there is little if any factual evi- 


dence. DwicHT SANDERSON 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Social Economics of Agriculture. By W1tson GEE. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. x +696. $3.60. 

I believe this is the first book of the title on a national scale to be pub- 
lished. The writer has given a course of the sort on North Dakota for 
thirteen years. It has the advantage of introducing economic considera- 
tions commonly debarred from sociology and “social” factors technically 
left out of economics. But it gets in some governmental factors not covered 
in the title. 

This volume embraces chapters on the "Agricultural Problem," “Eco- 
nomic Considerations,” “Social Factors,” Farmers! Organization,” “Po- 
litical Problems,” and “Rural Institutions.” 

The matter is competent, the workmanship is excellent, and the de- 
velopment of thought is timely and useful. The only considerable criti- 
cism one might make consists chiefly of its omissions. Take these for 
samples: What is a satisfactory farmer’s standard of living and method 
of determination (this has been discussed); critical position of villages due 
to heavy and widespread losses of population; omission of international 
causes of farmers’ economic plight; anachronistic and vestigial character 
of township government. J. M. GILLETTE 

University OF NORTE DAKOTA 
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Social Pathology. By Joun Lewis Givin. New York: Century 

Co., 1933. Pp. ix+612. $3.75. 

Into the well-documented but ill-defined field of social pathology there 
has come another book. Professor Gillin is not a stranger in this realm, 
but in Social Pathology he has made “an attempt to treat social maladjust- 
ments in a framework of sociological theory." His new book is divided 
into five parts: (I) “Pathology of the Individual,” (II) “Pathology of 
Domestic Relations," (IIT) "Pathology of Social Organization," (IV) 
“Breakdown of Economic Relationships,” and (V) “Pathology of Cultural 
Relations." Such an outline represents a real innovation in this field. 

Parts I and IV depart least from conventional treatment. In Part II 
attention is given to disruption of the family as a group, but the “criteria 
of pathology" are effects on individuals. Part III might well have been 
called the break-up of social systems or conflict and confusion in deriva- 
tive groups. Part V deals with the "pathology of religion," the break- 
down of moral standards, and delinquency. 

This book is a real contribution toward a truly sociological analysis of 
the destruction of social relations, groups, and institutions. Who will take 
the next step? 


STUART A. QUEEN 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Our Times: The United States 1900—1925, Vol. IV. The War Begins, 
1909-1914. By Mark SuLLIVAN. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1932. Pp. xx4-629. $3.75. 

Mark Sullivan set the pace for lively journalistic history. It has gained 
increasing popularity not only in his hands but also in those of other able 
practitioners such as Mr. Allen, author of the deservedly popular Only 
Yesterday. 

Mr. Sullivan has already completed three volumes on trends in Amer- 
ican politics and culture since the close of the nineteenth century. The 
present volume deals with the period from the inauguration of Taft to 
the outbreak of the World War. 

In this volume Mr. Sullivan gives even less attention than in the earlier 
ones to politics. While he does treat fairly thoroughly the split between 
Roosevelt and Taft, the larger part of the book is devoted to the changes in 
American technology, manners, and customs between the days of the 
“strenuous life" and the outbreak of the World War. Among the more 
important matters covered are the rise of the automobile age, the progress 
in mass production, the increasing popularity of dancing, the building of 
libraries with the support of Mr. Carnegie, and the evolution of recreation 
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and amusements in the years preceding the war. Most important here, 
perhaps, was the rise of the movie. 

Mr. Sullivan’s catholicity of interest and tolerance are well illustrated 
by the fact that he gives over ten pages to the coming of Freudianism to 
America and to its effect upon American thought and life. This is certain- 
ly something for a highly respectable 100 per cent Republican journalist. 
While Mr. Sullivan must be regarded as primarily a chronicler of the sur- 
face of American life, he has no Close rivals in executing this type of vivid 
journalistic history. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
New SCHOOL FoR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Family Origins and Other Studies. By J. Horace Rounp. Edited with a 
Memoir and Bibliography by Wirriaw Pace, F.S.A. New York: 
Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1930. Pp. Ixxiv-+303. $8.50. 

The title of this book will have to many readers an ethnological flavor and 
seem to promise matter of general interest to the sociologist. This is not the 


case. Its chief interest will be to the student of English history who has a special 
taste for genealogy. It seems to be minutely and industriously worked out. 


Joun DOLLARD 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Influence of Social and Economic Factors on the Health of the School Child. 
By Raymond FRANZEN. School Health Research Monograph, No. IV. 
New York: American Child Health Association, 1932. Pp. 144. 


Complex statistical methods are described, particularly to correct health ob- 
servations from different states for differences resulting from socio-economic 
factors. The residual rates so obtained are used to evaluate the effectiveness of 
school health-teaching and hygienic procedures. Sociologists may question the 
validity of the items which are included under the caption “Socio-economic 
Measures.” 

RutH SHONLE CAVAN 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


A Collection of Nationality Laws of Various Countries as Contained in Con- 
stitutions, Statutes and Treaties. Edited by Ricnarp W. FrounNov, 
Jr., and MANLEY O. Hupson. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1929. Pp. xxi+ 776. $4.00. 

This is a very useful compilation of the laws of some seventy-eight jurisdic- 
tions regarding citizenship. The notes and bibliographies are invaluable for 


those who are studying comparative citizenship but no attempt has been made 


to interpret the materials. 
Harorp F. GosNELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RECENT LITERATURE 


ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts in this issue were prepared, under the direction of Clarence E. Glick 
and a member of the editorial staff, by Jerome A. Connor, R. O. Lang, A. Lindesmith, 
Joseph D. Lohman, M. H. Phelps, Margaret L. Plumley, Mary C. Schauffler, E. A. 
Shils, and F. L. Weller. Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classi- 
fication in the March issue of this Journal. 


L HUMAN NATURE AND PERSONALITY 


27. McELWEE, EDNA W. A Study of Mechanical Ability and Homogeneous 
Grouping. Journal of Juvenile Research, XVI, No. 4 (October, 1932), 304-9.—Three 
groups of boys and girls of the same chronological age, but representing three levels of 
intelligence, were given tests of mechanical ability. The range of mechanical ability was 
similar for each group, and there were no significant differences in the percentage of 
overlapping in mechanical ability. Three groups of boys and girls of the same chrono- 
logical age, but representing three levels of mechanical ability, were given tests of read- 
ing attainment. There was greater variation in the range of reading attainment of the 
children whose mechanical ability was below average. The highest scores in reading at- 
tainment were made by the group whose mechanical ability was above the average. 
The present plan of homogeneous classification appears, therefore, to be inadequate. 
To solve the problem it would be necessary to reclassify the children for each subject 
in the curriculum. (I, 1; I, 3).—J. A. C. 


28. HARRIS, A. J.. REMMERS, H. H., and ELLISON, C. E. The Relation between 
Liberal and Conservative Attitudes in College Students, and Other Factors. Journal of 
Social Psychology, III, No. 3 (August, 1932), 320-36.— Harper's Social Study and a 
questionnaire were given to a psychology class at Purdue University, consisting chiefly 
of Sophomores. The liberal students (as indicated by the test) tend to be less religious, 
more intelligent, to believe more in evolution, and to be more independent in their 
politics than the general run of students, The test revealed also that sociology students 
were more liberal than the class in psychology, that women have a greater tendency to 
be governed by parents in their political opinions, and that a student's own estimate of 
his liberalism is very unreliable. (I, 2).—M. H. P. 


29. REUSSER, J. L. Personal Attitudes of Delinquent Boys. Jour. Juv. Research, 
XVII, No. : (January, 1933), 19734.— The Personal Attitudes Test for Younger Boys was 
given to a group of delinquent boys and to a group of non-delinquents. The delinquent 
boys were more critical of the attitudes of the average boy, felt themselves more differ- 
ent from the average boy, and had a higher mean score in the feeling of superiority than 
the non-delinquent boys. The attitudes of delinquents from rural sections deviated 
more from those of the non-delinquent than did the attitudes of delinquents from urban 
populations. The personal attitudes of delinquent boys were not changed by residence 
in an institution. (I, 2; VIII, 2).—J. A. C. 


30. ROBINSON, EDWARD S. Are Radio Fans Influenced? Survey, LX VIII, No. 
15 (November 1, 1932), 546-47.— A group of 419 persons scattered in fifteen states were 
tested before and after having heard four certain speeches on unemployment. Changes 
in opinion were compared with changes in opinion of a control group. Listening to the 
talks increased the number of favorable judgments, decreased the frequency of doubt, 
and had little effect on rejections. There was little change of any kind in the control 
group. Those ideas spread most readily which are already well established in the group. : 
(I, 2; VII, 8).—M. C. S. 
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31. FELDER, JEAN G. Some Factors Determining the Nature and Frequency of 
Anger and Fear Outbreaks in Preschool Children. Jour. Juv. Research, XVI, No. 4 
(October, 1932), 278-90.—The major purpose of this investigation, involving a study 
of thirteen individuals, was to determine the general form and relative frequency of fear 
and anger outbreaks in the indoor and outdoor play of children between the ages of three 
and five. Behavior was classified as “fear” in situations having a danger meaning and 
stimulating an adjustment of escape; an emotional adjustment of attack was classified 
as “anger.” The data give evidence favoring the outdoor situations when analyzed 
both from the standpoint of the individual subjects and from the standpoint of the 
group. The four main causes of the resolution of the anger outbreaks were the same in 
both environments. They were: (1) force of competition, (2) ignoring, (3) intervention 
of the observer, and (4) realization of the failure of the method involved. (I, 3).— 
J. A. C. 


32. LEVY, JOHN. Conflicts of Cultures and Children's Maladjustments. Afental 
Hygiene, XVII, No. 1 (January, 1933), 41-50.—Personality problems often arise when 
a child who is well adjusted in one cultural situation is placed in a very different cultural 
environment. Differences in language, manners, sex-training, discipline, and ideals rep- 
resented by the different cultures are important factors in the cases of maladjusted 
children. Only by giving the child a new background of experience can we fit him for 
us A^ in a system of mores different from the one into which he was born. (I, 
4).—M. L. P. 


IL. THE FAMILY 


33. HILL, NORAH. Joint Family System in India. Family, XIII, No. 9 (January, 
1933), 308-10.— The joint family system is gradually disappearing in India’s villages but 
notin the rural areas, where go per cent of the population live. The joint family system 
is closely bound up with Hindu laws of inheritance, under which property is divided 
equally among sons. Economically, it provides for all of its members and thus saves 
many from destitution and charity. This is significant where many millions live so near 
the subsistence level. (II, 2).—M. C. S. 


34. HOPKINS, PRYNS. The Psychology of the Family. Sociological Review, 
XXIV, No. 2 (April-July, 1932), 174-81.—1t is the libidinous impulses which come 
into play in marriage. The premarital period is returning to a natural condition of 
moderate promiscuity owing to the decay of religion, spread of contraception, changed 
education, and economic facilitation. Monogamy is much the best form for the marital 
period and as a natural form is based best upon affection and not compulsion. Children 
under these changing conditions require loving guidance, rather than discipline, by two 
parents united in fidelity without tension, (II, 3).—J. D. L. 


V. POPULATION AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


35. KISER, C. V. Fertility of Social Classes in Various Types of Communities of 
the East North Central States in 1900. Journal of the American Statistical Association, 
XXVII, No. 180 (December, 1932), 371-82.—In the four social classes based on occu- 
pation of the husband—professional, business, skilled, and unskilled—for each type of 
community (Chicago, moderately urban, village, and rural) it was found that there was 
an inverse association between fertility and social status. With the exception of that of 
unskilled laborers living in moderately urban and village communities, the fertility rate 
of each non-rural class was lower than that of the farm owners, the least fertile rural 
class, (V, 1).—R. O. L. 


36. EXLEY, H. J. Infantile Mortality in Australia, 1906-1930. Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society, XCV, No. 4 (1932), 684-94.—Next to New Zealand, Australia has 
the lowest infant mortality rate in the world, owing to the influences of seasons, tropical 
areas, and the well-developed program of child welfare. Male infant mortality is higher 
than female throughout the commonwealth. A steadily decreasing infant mortality 
rate is predicted, but the rate of decrease will tend to slacken. (V, x).—R. O. L. 
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37. DORN, H. F. The Effect of Allocation of Non-resident Deaths upon Official 
Mortality Statistics. Jour. Amer. Stat. Assoc., XXVII, No. 180 (December, 1932), 
401—12.—Official statistics are often published in forms that make them of little value 
for research purposes or that grossly misrepresent the actual situation. Many dis- 
crepancies between the recorded and resident rates appear, particularly with regard to 
size of community, age classes, and nativity. Conclusions drawn from recorded mortal- 
ity e when comparing areas smaller than states as a whole are unreliable. (V, 


1).—AK. 


38. SPILLER, G. Francis Galton on Hereditary Genius (Part II). Sociol. Rev., 
XXIV, No. 2 (April-July, 1932), 155-64.—-Galton’s eugenic theories may be refuted on 
the following bases: (1) insufficient data to uphold his theory that genius is a consequent 
of selective mating; (2) misstatement of the facts in regard to the noteworthiness of 
certain relatives of distinguished men and the failure to account for a monstrous num- 
ber of exceptions; and (3) illogical reasoning as to the possibilities of breeding high abil- 
ity considering that “contemporary primitives” have the same native equipment as 
civilized man. The problem of genius and of all mental improvement must be reformu- 
lated so as to give narrower bounds to the réle of natural or artificial selection and to 
extend the emphasis upon the learning-from-others factor. (V, 2; V, 3).—J. D. L. 


39. HUNTINGTON, ELLSWORTH. Climate and City Growth. Survey, LXVIII, 
No. 13 (October z, 1932), 445-49.— T he automobile has made possible a new type of 
city—the widely spread city made up of suburbs, towns, and villages. The growth of 
vast, crowded cities has reached its zenith. In the past, sources of raw materials, 
markets, and transportation have determined city sites; in the future, they will be 
determined by optimum conditions conducive to human efficiency. Of all environmen- 
tal factors affecting efficiency, climate ranks first. Consequently the new widespread 
cities will be found on the North Atlantic Coast, on the shores of the Great Lakes and 
adjacent regions, and on a narrow mild strip of the Pacific Coast. (V, 4; V, 5).—M. C. S. 


40. BAKER, O. E. Food and Folks from the Hinterland. Survey, LXVIII, No. 13 
(October 1, 1932), 450-54.— Transportation and commercialization of agriculture have 
liberated the cities from dependence upon their own hinterland for food. Mechanization 
of agriculture has greatly reduced the number of people needed to produce food for 
the cities, The cities are becoming increasingly dependent upon the surplus population 
from the rural areas to maintain themselves. These people will come from regions of 
poor to fair soils; the food for the cities will come from the regions of rich soils. There 
has been a marked increase in part-time farming since 1920. (V, 4; V, 5).—M. C. S. 


41. PARKER, H. J. H. The Independent Worker and the Small Family Business. 
Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., XCV, No. 3 (1932), 53x-45.— The “multiple store" of Liverpool 
is not extinguishing the small-shop or independent workers who gain their living in the 
suburban community of Merseyside. The earnings of the self-employer are still as high 
as the master-craftsman; the self-employer uses the charities and social services less 
than the average of occupational groups. The small-family business maintains its hold 
in the economic life of the community by virtue of its being able to use the free services 
of members of the family for various parts of the day. (V, 5).—R. O. L. 


42. ARONOVICI, CAROL. Let the Cities Perish. Survey, LX VIII, No. 13 (October 
I, 1932), 437-41.— Metropolitan planning which aims to keep people within municipal 
taxing limits is a form of organized parasitism. A study of such planning reveals that its 
object is to keep all expansion subservient to the metropolitan center, Such planning 
does not provide for reconstructing the city in harmony with new social trends in 
which work and leisure, civil and cultural advance, will replace economic and industrial 
functionalism of the past. Regional in contrast to metropolitan planning aims at the 
integration of all the communities within a natural area, so that community life may be 
developed along lines consistent with the potentialities of a mechanical civilization and 
in harmony with the newly gained leisure. (V, 3).—M. C. S. 


. 43. STARKEY, OTIS P. Cities Built on Sand. Survey, LXVIII, No. 13 (October x, 
1932), 460-63.—Regional planning must give adequate consideration to the geographic 
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basis of settlement, to changes in population, and to standard of living. Some modern 
geographers speak of the “human-use” region rather than the natural region. This new 
concept is based on a changing human community with changing relationships to the 
environment rather than on static natural boundaries. (V, 5; V, 4).—M. C. S. 


VII. SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


44. BECKER, HOWARD, and BRUNER, DAVID K. Some Aspects of Taboo and 
Totemism. Jour. Soc. Psychol., III, No. 3 (August, 1932), 337-53.— The principle of 
ambivalence and the mechanisms of displacement and substitution may be employed 
in explaining totem and taboo without accepting the Freudian explanation completely. 
Only very few members of the tribe may be neurotic but the symptoms of these few 
provide the basis for their status as priests, medicine men, etc. The priest enforces 
those taboos representing his own compulsions in the whole group, in order to avoid the 
temptations set by the behavior of others, Other neurotic priests, through the mecha- 
nism of displacement, add the totemic factor, which becomes integrally related with 
taboo in setting up the traditional sacrificial rites of the group. (VII, 1).—M. H. P. 


45. CRAWFORD, O. G. S. The Dialectical Process in the History of Science. 
Sociol. Rev., XXIV, No. 2 (April-July, 1932), 165-73.— The dialectical process between 
brain and tool has brought the human brain to its present state of development. Con- 
stant interaction between the two is necessary to create science. (VII, 1; VII, 7).— 


46. STERNHEIM, ANDRIESS. Zum Problem der Freizeitgestaltung (The Leisure- 
Time Problem).— Zeitschrift für Sozialforschung, Y, No. 3 (1932), 336-55.—4 shorter 
workday has given the workers more leisure time. Sports, gardening, the cinema, and 
the radio have attracted most workers but these and most other forms of leisure-time 
employment require but slight intellectual exertion. (VII, 8; VI, 4).—E. A. S. 


VIII. SOCIAL PROBLEMS, SOCIAL PATHOLOGY, AND 
SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


47. MALLER, J. B. The Trend of Juvenile Delinquency in New York. Jour. Juv. 
Research, XVII, No. x (January, 1933), 11-18.—Juvenile delinquency in New York 
City has decreased from an average of 8,500 cases per year during the first decade of 
the century to 6,407 per year during the past decade. Besides the actual decrease in 
delinquency, the delinquency rate per 1,000 children of court age (six to fifteen) dropped 
from 12.1 to 5.9. The number of delinquent boys has decreased, but there has been an 
increase in the number of delinquent girls. (VIIT, 2).—J. A. C. 


48. HOSTETTER, GORDON L. Gangsterized Industry. Survey, LXIX, No. 1 
(January, 1933), 16—17.—4AÀ tremendous increase in insurance rates indicates the mount- 
ing costs of crime. The crux of the situation is that crime has been politically protected. 
(VIII, 2).—F. L. W. 


49. McCLURE, W. E. Intelligence of 600 Juvenile Delinquents. Jour. Juv. Re- 
search, XVII, No. 1 (January, 1933), 35-43.—The average I.Q. for the six hundred 
delinquents studied is 79.34, or 80.03 for the boys and 77.27 for the girls. Of the boys, 
21.84 per cent are feeble-minded, and of the girls 32.9 per cent. The colored delinquents 
have a slightly lower mean I.Q. than the total group. Boys charged with running away 
have the highest I.Q. (86.55). Boys charged with stabbing, holdup, and assault have 
the lowest I.Q. (75.00). Girls charged with incorrigibility have a similar score. Those 
charged with immorality have a slightly higher score. Of the girls 1.80 per cent and 
of the boys 0.69 per cent are superior. (VIII, 2; VII, 4).—J. A. C. 


so. CORREVONT, ANN M., and EARLE, H. Prevention of Delinquency from 
the Community Approach. Jour. Juv Research, XVI, No. 1 (January, 1933), 54-61.— 
In Muncie, Indiana, a community program, centering around the school, was developed 
for the isolated northeastern part of the city. An adjustment was made in the conven- 
tional school procedure to meet the vocational, recreational, and health needs of the 
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children. A decrease in delinquency, an increase in school attendance, and a higher 
community morale resulted. (VIII, 2).—J. A. C. 

51. SCHULTZ, DR. BRUNO. Der Fall Sylvester Matuska (The Case of Sylvester 
Matuska). Archiv für Kriminologie, XCI, Nos. 3-4 (September-October, 1932), 127- 
58.—-Better international machinery is’ needed for ‘the prosecution of international 
criminals. This need is demonstrated in the case of Sylvester Matuska, an international 
train-wrecker, whose apprehension and trial in one country delayed and hampered his 
trial in two other countries. (VIII, 2).— A. L. 


52. MONKMOLLER, DR. Zur Psychologie eines Mérders: Der Fall Hopp (On 
the Psychology of a Murderer: The Case of Hopp)., Archiv für Kriminol., XC, Nos. 
5-6 (May-June, 1932), 196-231.— The complete removal of the death penalty may 
actually become an inciting cause of more serious crime in the case of some individuals. 
The case of Hopp is an illustration. (VIII, 2).— A. L. 


53. JONES, VERNON. Relation of Economic Depression to Delinquency, Crime 
and Drunkenness in Massachusetts. Jour. Soc. Psychol., YI, No. 3 (August, 1932), 
259~82.—In a statistical study of the relationships between crime in Massachusetts and 
the larger swings of the business cycle it was found that the number of arrests for theft 
increased markedly in the period from 1928 to 1931; that violations of the motor- 
vehicle law have in general decreased with, unemployment; and that juvenile delin- 
quency has decreased during the present depression in contrast with its positive corre- 
age n changes in the unemployment index during the years 1920-28. (VIII, 2).— 
A. . . . 


54. AN EX-CONVICT. Die Disziplinarstrafe in der modernen Strafanstalt (Disci- 
plinary Punishment in the Modern Prison). Archiv. für Kriminol, XC, Nos. 5-6 
(May-June, 1032), 242-45.—Punishment that aims to reform requires a knowledge of 
the psychology of the one to be punished. To avoid the danger of embittering the 
prisoner, he must be made to feel that the punishment he receives is only the objective 
and the inevitable result of his own behavior. Such an objective is reached, not by 
less discipline, but by more purposeful discipline. Such discipline would produce respect 
for the authorities and make education and reform a possibility. (VIII, 2).— A. L. 


55. SEN, PROSANTO KUMAR. Das indische Strafrecht und seine Strafrechts- 
theorie (Criminal Law and Theory of Criminal Law in India). Archiv für Kriminol., 
XC, Nos. s~6 (May-June, 1932), 232-36.—The main difference between Indian and 
German criminal law is that in Germany the law is based on the principle of retaliation 
or revenge while Indian criminal law is based on the principle of deterrence. The idea 
of revenge is altogether foreign to it. Reform is a secondary matter in both countries. 
(VIII, 2).— A. L. 


56. WARBASSE, JAMES P. Consumers of Medical Services. Survey, LXTX, No. 1 
(January, 1933), 3~4.—Satisfactory medical service has been rather difficult for the 
ordinary citizen to secure. The concentration of medical specialists has been one solu- 
tion. In some areas, community medical service has been organized. (VIII, 3).— 
F, L.W. 


57. TERHUNE, WILLIAM B. Individual Mental Hygiene. Mental Hygiene, 
XVII, No. 1 (January, 1933), 10-20.—Mental hygiene, from the personal standpoint, 
is the science and art of thinking, feeling, and acting in such a way as to increase the 
health and efficiency of the individual, The basic underlying concept of mental hygiene 
is adaptation, which takes place on four levels—the reflexive, the instinctive, the intelli- 
gent, and the idealistic. To achieve complete integration it is necessary to go beyond 
the reflexive and instinctive levels to the intelligent and idealistic phases of judgment. 
(VIII, 4; I, 4).—M. L. P. $ 


58. STRECKER, EDWARD. Everyday Psychology of the Normal Child. Mental 
Hygiene, XVI, No. x (January, 1933), 65-81.—The chief purpose of mental develop- 
ment of the child is to give him the opportunity to make for himself a workable per- 
sonality so that the conditions of adult life may be satisfactorily met. The psychological 
potentials of the child can be eventually fitted together into a rounded and smoothly 
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functioning personality only if the potentials have succeeded in finding in the environ- 
ment what they needed. (VIII, 4; I, 3).—M. L. P. 


89. ALEXANDER, FRANZ. Contributions of Psychological Factors in Anti-social 
Behavior. Family, XIII, No. s (July, 1932), 142-45.— Statistical studies contribute 
nothing to the etiology of antisocial behavior except what we already know by common 
sense. Complete analysis must consist in simultaneous study of both the social and the 
psychological factors. The most obscure problem—that of the nature of the selective 
principle according to which the environmental influences work—can only be solved by 
psychiatry. Whether or not an individual will be influenced in the criminal sense in a 
given environment depends upon his character trends, which are determined by con- 
stitutional, dispositional, and family influences. The same family experience may pro- 
duce a neurotic or a criminal. The basic character of the instinctual life must be one of 
the factors responsible for the fact that similar emotional conflicts result in criminality 
in one case and in neurosis in another. (VIII, 4; I, 4).—M. C. S. 


60. WILLIAMS, TOM A. The Common Principle in Differing Psychotherapeutics. 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXVII, No. 2 (July-September, 1932), 
105-10.— The fact that Christian science, Vedantic philosophy, and various forms of 
psychoanalysis frequently result in cures suggests that there is in all these methods a 
common element. 'This element does not differ in principle from the conditioned reflex 
as formulated by Pavlow. The principle suggested here is that of associating with use- 
ful activities, which very often means social relationships, the pleasurable feelings for 
which the patient has substituted some distressing emotion. Psychoanalysis sets up 
strawmen in its complex inductions regarding the róle of sexuality, and though the 
removal of the bogy may convince the patient, it does not bring about the re-education 
of the patient's tendencies, which is the only permanent cure. (VIII, 4; I, 4).—M. H. P. 


IX. THEORY AND METHODS 


6r. HINCELEY, E. D. The Influence of Individual Opinion on Construction of an 
Attitude Scale. Jour. Soc. Psychol., III, No. 3 (August, 1932), 283-96.—The problem 
of this study was to construct a scale for the measurement of attitudes toward the 
Negro and to determine the extent to which the scale is influenced by the bias of the 
subjects used in its construction. Three groups of subjects (a northern and southern 
white group and a Negro group) arranged i14 statements of opinion concerning the 
social position of the Negro in a scale according to the extent that they favor the Negro. 
A comparison of these three sets of scales showed that any scale of attitudes carefully 
constructed according to Thurstone’s method would not be influenced in its measuring 
function by the attitudes of the subjects used in its construction. (IX, 2).—M. H. P. 


62. LEONG, Y. S. A Comparative Study of the Indexes of Production. Jour. 
Amer. Stat. Assoc., XXVII, No. 179 (September, 1932), 256-69.—A problem for 
sociologists has been which index for "business conditions" to use when correlating 
trends in social phenomena with trends in business. Four indexes of production are 
compared, and the correspondence is so very close that the slight discrepancies which 
do exist v DUE indexes are not significant enough to be of much importance. (IX, 2). 
—R. 0. L. 


63. GINSBURG, MORRIS. History and Sociology. Philosophy, VII, No. 28 
(October, 1932), 431-45.— The notion that sociology and history differ in that the one 
seeks knowledge of the universal and the other of the particular cannot be substantiated 
in view of the actual practice of sociologists and historians. Although Tröltsch rightly 
insists that history start with concrete entities rather than with primary elements, it is 
hard to see that the concepts it works with (e.g., the Renaissance) are arrived at differ- 
ently from those of the natural sciences. These complicated historical concepts, if of 
value, must be framed through detailed analysis of the forces involved rather than 
through subjective, intuitional methods. Generality and individuality are not mutu- 
ally exclusive terms that represent the two poles of method—historical and scientific. 
In all sciences it is through the particular that the universal is discerned, and the social 
sciences, especially, must be constantly making use of the comparative method. The 
difference between the sociologist and the historian is reduced to one of emphasis. The 
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primary interest of the one is die dions of the general laws: - of the other-the re- _ 
,construction of the way in which events have actually occurred. (IX, 5). —M. H. PB. 


64. RUGARLI, S. La previsione ' sociologica (Sociological Prediction). ‘Rivista di-- 
. Sociologia, Anno VI, Ser. II, No. 1 (Noveiuber-December; 1932), 1-25.— The important, 


problem of control 'of social conduct rests upon the possibility of prediction, Sociology 


has as yet not presented any valid.procedure of prediction, although certain brilliant, 


intuitive attempts have been made in the past. Neither synthesis nor analysis are 
sufficient alone. The model must be the methods of the physical sciences'as employed 
in astronomy and mechanics. Reality itself can never be predictable, in it can be ap- 
proximated. (IX, 6).—E. A. 5. fra : 


65. BECKER, HOWARD. Processes of Secularisation: An Ideai-Typical Analysis 
with Special Reference to Personality Change as Affected by Population Movement 


(Part I). Sociol. Rev., XXIV, No. 2 (April-Julý, 1932), 138-54.—The accessible secular - 


society may be opposed to the isolated sacred society as ideal types, after the fashion of 
Ténnies’ Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft, Durkheim’s solidarité mécanique, and solidarité 
organique, Cooley's primary and other groups, Weber's prócesses^of Vergemein- 


schaftung and Vergesellschaftwng, and Maine's status and contract relation. The move- * 


ment of population is one of the chief agencies of acquiring new experience c and hence 
modifying personality, and thus is an index of the trausition betweeri the sacred ang 
the secular society. (IX, 6; IU, x; I, 4) 5. D. L: . 


:66. WALTHER, ANDREAS. Gesellschaftliche Gruppen nach Art und Grad der 
Verbundenheit (Classification of Social Groups from the Viewpoint-of Type and Degree 
of Cohesion). Archiv für Sosialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, LXVIII, No. 3 (Decem- 
ber, 1932), 286-317.—The group is the fundamental sociological category. 'The. first 
type is the logical group—classes, ranks, races—according to common characteristics. 
"The second type is the aggregate group, based on either spatial proximity, orientation 
toward a single object (e.g., reading public), or formal-mechanical association. Third 
are the interacting groups, based on conscious or unconscious interrelationship. Fourth 
are the “we-groups,” based on positively affirmed relationships, and including optional 
cohesion, cohesion determined by extra-personal forces, arid. the cohesion of co-opera- 
tive and collaborative values. Finally, thére is the class of groups based on orientation 
toward the extra-personal, including cohesion through objective psychic structures, 
‘through institutions, and through orientation toward some material object as a social 
value, (IX, 6).—E. A. S. i 


l ‘oy, STOK, WILHELM. Isoliertheit: und Verbundenheit (Isolation and Cohesion). 


. Kölner Vierteljahrshefte für Soziologie, XI, No. 2 (1932), 169-31.—In the relational 


categories ' "isolation"" and “cohesion,” there are two subdivision’ ~ í 1) “intercourse” 

and “separation,” in which the sole criterion-is the presence or abse.. . of contacts; and 
(2) “loneliness” and “cohesion” proper. In the latter case the criterion is the accessi- 
bility of the deepest personal values of other persons. The essence of loneliness is the 
incongruity of basic values which may exist despite the presence of constant contacts. 
Loneliness can arise only in tension situations in which there is a feeling of contrast 
between affirmation (congruity) and rejection hee of personal values in rela- 


. tionship with other persons. (IX, 6; I, 4).—E 


68. OPPENHEIMER, FRANZ. Tendencies in Recent German Sociology (Part II). 
Sociol. Rev., XXIV, No. 2 (April-July, 1932), 125-37.—Nelson builds upon a Kantian 
philosophy but goes beyond his master in that he sets forth not only the form but also 
the content of justice. Spann’s emphasis upon the universalistic derivation of romanti- 
cism holds that the whole takes precedence over its parts. Scientific Marxism is the 
first approximation to the doctrine of social-psychological determinism. There is a 
bourgeois school which does not accept Marx's revision of Hegel. Scheler represents a 
syncretism of Marx and Hegel; he reconciles the two, but fails to clarify his anti- 
Hegelian division of real and ideal factors and his partial denial of a materialistic con- 
ception of history through the dubious assertion that there is no essential identity of 
all human nature. Scheler's folk-spirit philosophy is closely related to Alfred Weber's 
nd between the process of civilization and the movement of culture. (IX, 7).— 
J. D. L. 


